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PREFACE. 


This  work— a  small  book  on  a  great  subject — treats,  in  alphabetical 
arrangement,  of  those  nmnerous  matters  which  come  generally  within 
the  range  of  manufactm-es  and  the  productive  arts.  The  raw  materials — 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral — ^whence  the  manufactured  products 
are  derived  are  succinctly  noticed  in  connection  with  the  processes 
which  they  undergo,  but  not  as  subjects  of  natural  history.  The 
operations  of  the  Mine  and  the  Alill,  the  Foundry  and  the  Forge,  the 
Factory  and  the  Workshop,  are  passed  under  review.  The  principal 
machines  and  engines,  tools  and  apparatus,  concerned  in  manufacturing 
processes,  are  briefly  described.  The  scale  on  which  our  chief  branches 
of  national  industry  are  conducted,  in  regard  to  values  and  quantities, 
is  indicated  in  various  ways.  The  volume  must  be  taken  simply  as  a 
compendium  of  the  various  subjects  to  which  it  relates — a  succinct 
account  of  the  leading  facts.  If  it  sei-ves  as  an  introduction  to,  or  a 
brief  and  handy  substitute  for,  more  bulky  and  costly  works,  it  will 
have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 

Confined  pretty  closely  to  the  matters  denoted  by  its  title,  the  Dic- 
tionary touches  only  in  a  cursory  way  on  scientific  topics.  The  physical 
and  chemical  laws  which  supply  a  basis  for  the  industrial  arts  must 
necessarily  be  noticed  so  far  as  to  render  the  processes  intelligible ;  but 
scientific  investigations  per  se,  irrespectively  of  their  practical  applica- 
tion, are  not  included. 
)  Nor  has  it  been  deemed  expedient  to  include  the  vast  subject  of  Civil 

!  Engineering.  The  eartli-work,  concrete-work,  brick-work,  stone-work, 
wood-work,  and  iron-work,  whereby  the  bold  conceptions  of  the  engineei 
are  realised,  are  mechanically  and  technically  similar  to  those  concerned 
in  ordinary  building  operations ;  but  the  scientific  elaboration  of  plan, 
the  largeness  of  scale,  and  the  grandeur  of  result,  place  the  great  wo* 
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of  civil  engineering  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Railways,  cuttings,  tunnels, 
embankments,  viaducts,  bridges,  aqueducts,  canals,  locks,  docks,  quays, 
harbours,  sea  walls,  breakwaters,  lighthouses,  drainage,  sewers,  water 
supply,  river  improvements,  land  reclamations,  may  well  have  a  com- 
panion volume  to  the  present  devoted  to  them. 

The  author  has  supplemented  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  subjects 
treated  in  this  volume  by  information  derived  from  trustworthy  sources. 
Among  such  sources  may  be  named  Tomlinson's  comprehensive  and 
accurate  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Arts ; "  Hunt's  recent  edition  of 
"  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  ; "  Reports  of  the  several 
International  Industrial  Exhibitions,  held  at  Hyde  Parkin  1851,  New 
York  in  1853,  Paris  in  1855,  Brompton  in  1862,  and  Paris  in  1867 ; 
Proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  and  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress ;  Industrial  and  Statistical  Papers  of  various  kinds  included 
among  the  Parliamentary  Blue-books ;  and  the  Reports  of  Proceed- 
ings before  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Scientific  bodies.  A  few 
facts  have  been  derived  from  Cola's  recent  volume  ("  How  to  Develop 
Productive  Industry  in  India  and  the  East,"  Virtue  8c  Co.,  1867). 
As  a  native  of  India,  directly  connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture 
at  Bombay,  Mr.  Cola  has  traced  the  manner  in  which  English-made 
machinery  may  best  be  employed  in  India;  and  to  facilitate  his  M'ork, 
he  has  given  the  present  prices  of  a  considerable  range  of  machines. 
This  being  a  kind  of  information  not  often  met  with  in  books,  a  few  of 
his  items  are  given  in  this  Dictionary  under  their  proper  headings. 
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Abrasion  is  that  mode  of  me- 
chanically wearing,  down  a  surface 
which  is  ilhtstrated  in  the  well- 
known  action  of  the  file,  the  grind- 
stone, emery-paper,  &c. 

Absinthe  is  one  of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  Liqueurs  (which  see). 

Accordion.  (See  Harmonium.) 

Acetic  Acid.  The  form  which 
t*his  add  usually  presents  is  noticed 
under  Vinegar. 

Acids.  Such  only  of  the  nume- 
rous bodies  under  this  general  name 
as  are  most  useful  in  tiie  manufac- 
turing arts  will  require  notice  in  this 
work ;  some  under  the  names  of  the 
acids  themselves  (sulphuric  acid,  for 
instance),  others  under  various  head- 
ings. 

Adhesion,  or  the  tendency  of  sur- 
faces to  remain  in  contact,  has  much 
to  do  with  friction.  Hence,  in  ar- 
ranging the  parts  of  machinery, 
attention  is  (or  ought  to  be)  paid  to 
the  degree  of  force  with  which  dif- 
ferent substances  tend  to  adhere  or 
cling  one  to  another. 

Adze  is  a  tool  something  in  form 
between  an  axe  and  a  chisel,  with 
a  handle  more  like  the  fonner  and  a 
blade  more  like  the  latter.  It  acts 
upon  wood  a  good  deal  like  a  wedge, 
and  is  especially  valuable  to  ship- 
wrights. The  blade  is  usually  from 
2 11^.  to  4  lbs.  weight. 

Aerated  Bread.  (See  Bread 
Making.) 

Aerated  "Water  forms  one  class 
of  Mineral  Waters  (which  see). 


Aeronantics  is  the  science  ^ 
balloons  and  balloon  ascents.  WhAt 
little  we  need  say  about  it  will  be 
found  under  Balloon. 

Agrate.  (See  Gems  and  Pre* 
cious  Stones.) 

Agricultural  Machines.  Con^ 
sidered  as  a  science^  agricukure  rer< 
lates  to  the  action  of  air,  warmth, 
moisture,  and  contact  with  chemicai 
substances  in  producing  the  growth 
of  plants.  Considered  as  an  art^  it 
treats  of  the  means  of  bringing  ^ 
these  agencies  together.  The  iinple* 
ments  or  tools  for  doing  tbis^r-the 
spade,  fork,  hoe,  Sec,  and  the  $icld# 
and  scythe  for  reaping  the  produciei: 
— ^have  been  known  from  early  agesi 
and  most  of  them  are  too  simp^  tor 
need  description.  The  substitutaiqKq^ 
however,  of  machines  for  tools  is  np-t 
where  producing  more  remarkable 
effects  man  in  the  agricultural  di9? 
tricts,  where  more  com  can  now  be 
produced  per  acre  than  was  ever 
before  possible,  and  with  a  much 
smaller  expenditure  of  manual  la? 
bovir.  There  are  two  distinct  clftsses 
of  these  machines — ^worked  by  m«)s« 
cular  power  and  steam  power  xOf 
spectively.  An  interesting  notice  iS 
given  by  Mr.  Cola  of  the  kinds  of 
implements  that  would  be  useful  in 
India,  and  that  have  indeed  hetti 
constructed  with  that  view ;  ^  great 
improvement  on  anything  hitSexld 
used  in  that  country,  and .  yH  tir^ 
requiring  steam  power  to  work  tin 
Irvn  plough,  made  either  fyf,A 
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or  heavy  soils,  and  capable  of  being 
used  for  paring,  ridging,  or  subsoil- 
ing,  as  well  as  for  plonking ;  2  to  3^ 
cwt. ;  £6  to  £1$,  Potato-raising 
plough^  adapted  for  places  where 
large  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised ; 
3  to  4  acres  raised  per  day  with  2 
horses ;  £6  to  £Z,  Dwarf  iron 
ploughy  for  shallow  ploughing, 
worked  by  a  bullock,  £^  to  £$, 
Iron  harrow i  2  to  4  beams,  5  to  6 
rows  of  teeth ;  i  to  2j  cwt. ;  £6 
to  £%,  Double-action  Haymaking 
machine^  7j  to  12  cwt.,  £\\  to  ;f 20. 
Threshing  machine,  to  be  worked 
by  bullocks,  ^$6  to  £lOQ,  Grass- 
cutting  and  reaping  mcu:hine,  ;^20 
to  £yy.  Irrigation  pumps,  to  raise 
4,000  gallons  per  hour,  and  worked 
by  buUocks,  £\^o.  The  steam- 
worked  machines  are  of  course  much 
more  expensive.  Steam  cultivator, 
with  ploughing  apparatus,  windlass, 
steel  ropes,  harrows,  and  portable 
steam-engine  mounted  on  wheels, 
/600  to  ;^8oo  if  working  on  the 
smgle-engine  system ;  ^8oo  to 
;^i,500  if  on  the  double.  Steam 
threshing  machine,  mounted  on 
wheels  complete,  ;^I50  to  ^500. 
Steam  centrifugal  pump,  for  irriga- 
tion; 10  to  20  feet  high,  and 
raising  500  to  4»ooo  gallons  per 
hour ;  £l^  to  ;f  280.  Disintegrator, 
for  pulverising  bone,  bone-ash, 
guano,  &c.,  for  manure,  ;^8o.  The 
steam  cultivator  does  two  kinds 
of  work  at  once — cutting  up  new 
ground,  and  preparing  that  which 
has  already  been  turned  up ;  the 
same  engme  can  also  be  used  for 
other  puiposes.  The  steam  thresh- 
vng  machine  threshes  and  winnows 
the  com,  shakes  out  the  straw,  and 
delivers  the  grain  into  bags ;  there 
is  sometimes  also  a  straw  chopper, 
to  cut  the  straw  into  small  pieces. 
More  than  100,000  reaping  machines 
are  now  sold  annually  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  them,  with  2  horses, 
will  reap  15  acres  of  com  in  10 
hours,  at  one-third  of  the  cost  and 
at  one-twentieth  of  the  time  neces- 


sary for  a  hand-sickle.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  12,000  agricultural  steam- 
engines  are  now  at  work  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  moving  the 
various  steam-worked  machines ; 
and  the  number  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. (See  further  under  Steam 
Farming.) 

Air  Oushions.  To  make  an 
elastic  bed,  pillow,  bolster,  or 
cushion,  by  stuffing  a  bag  or  case 
with  air,  was  difficult,  until  water 
and  air-proof  cloth  were  brought 
into  requisition  ;  but  mackintosh  or 
india-rubber  cloth  renders  it  easy 
enough.  The  whole  bag  may  be 
filled,  or  it  may  consist  of  a  series 
of  tubes  side  by  side.  A  very  con- 
venient arrangement  is  to  have  a 
metal  stop-cock  at  one  comer  of  the 
cushion,  by  which  the  air  can  be 
readily  blown  in  or  pressed  out. 

Air  Enffine.  Heated  air  and  con- 
densed air  are  now  both  of  them  used 
as  substitutes  for  steam  as  a  prime 
mover.  (See  Compressed-Ais. 
Engine  and  Hot- Air  Engine.) 

Air  Gun  is  an  apparatus  with  a 
piston  or  plunger  to  condense  air 
into  a  receiver.  When  a  valve  is 
opened,  the  outmsh  of  air  is  suffi- 
aent  to  project  a  bullet,  but  to  no 
great  distance.  Some  of  the  air- 
guns  made,  especially  on  Martin's 
plan,  have  much  the  appearance  of 
muskets  or  rifles. 

Air  Piunp.  So  far  as  an  air- 
pump  takes  part  in  machines  and 
manu£Eu:tures,  it  is  noticed  in  such 
articles  as  Steam  Engine,  &c.  It 
is  really  a  pump,  drawing  out  air 
instead  of  water,  and  acting  by 
means  of  levers,  pipes,  valves,  and 
other  mechanical  appliances.  The 
air-pump  of  the  lecture-room  is  a 
more  renned  apparatus. 

AlalMMter  is  a  fine  and  compact 
form  of  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  Berne  soft  in  texture  and 
delicately  white,  it  is  used  as  a 
material  for  carving  or  sculpturing 
into  statuettes,  busts,  vases,  &c. ; 
but  being  at  the  same  time  very 
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&amle,  and  difficult  to  clean  when 
soued,  it  requires  careful  handling. 
Italy  is  the  chief  storehouse  for  the 
finest  specimens  of  alabaster.  In 
working  it  up  into  ornamental 
forms,  the  same  processes  nearly 
are  adopted  as  the  lapidary  em- 
ploys f6r  amber,  coral,  jet,  and 
malachite.  In  sculpturing  and  carv- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  lapidary 
work,  the  sdabaster  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  pointed  chisels  for 
roughing  out,  flat  chisels  for  smooth- 
uig)  gouges  for  convex  and  concave 
surfaces,  bent  rasps  and  files, 
triangular  scrapers,  dried  fish-skin, 
Dutch  rush,  glass-paper,  sand  and 
water,  and  puttv  powder.  It  may 
be  either  polisned  or  left  matt  by 
varying  the  processes. — Fibrous 
^psum,  or  satinsUmef  is  worked 
mto  necklaces,  &c. — Stalagmite^  or 
Oriental  alabaster^  much  harder 
than  the  common  kind,  and  vari- 
ously cploured,  has  been  sculp- 
tured into  mag^iificent  sarcophagi, 
&c. 

Alamzn  is  a  watch  or  clock  that 
strikes  at  a  particular  hour.  An 
ordinary  clock  strikes  on  a  bell 
once  an  hour;  and  by  a  small 
addition  to  the  apparatus,  it  can 
be  made  to  strike  at  any  inter- 
mediate time,  or  to  give  a  ringing 
succession  of  sounds  loud  enough 
to  wake  a  sleeper.  The  alarum 
can  be  **  set "  beforehand,  so  as  to 
act  at  the  required  time.  A  tell- 
tale  clock  is  a  kind  of  alarum  in 
which  there  are  a  number  of  pins 
sticking  round  the  dial.  Each  pin 
can  be  pushed  into  a  hole  at  or 
about  a  particular  minute,  but  at  no 
other  time.  A  watchman,  going  his 
roimds  during  the  night  in  a  ware- 
house or  pubfic  building,  presses  in 
one  of  the  pins  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  (or  at  any  other  interval  that 
may  be  adopted  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  clock).  If,  next  morning, 
anyone  of  the  pins  is  found  sticking 
out,  it  shows  that  the  watchman 
was  negligent  of  his  duty  at  a  par- 


ticular hour;  and  the  apparatus 
hence  becomes  a  tell-tale.  Kfire 
alarum  and  2i  floating  alarum  liave 
also  been  invented. 

Albata,  one  of  the  kinds  of  mixed 
or  artificial  White  Metals  (which 
see). 

Albtunen,  so  far  as  manufactur- 
ing processes  are  concerned,  is 
best  represented  by  white  of  eg^. 
Its  usefiilness  consists  chiefly  m 
this — ^that  when  caused  to  coagulate 
by  contact  with  certain  acids  and 
other  substances,  it  entangles  various 
impurities  in  the  coagulated  scum, 
and  thereby  clarifies  liquids,  such  as 
syrups,  &c. 

Alooliol,  or  pure  spirit,  is  never 
known  in  the  arts;  it  is  always 
diluted  or  deteriorated  in  some  way 
or  other.  The  nearest  approach  to 
purity  is  in  spirit  of  wine.  The 
article  Distillation  wiU  show  how 
all  alcoholic  liquids  are  artificially 
produced;  and  imderHYDROMBTES. 
is  explained  the  mode  of  estimating 
the  strength  of  spirits,  by  determin- 
ing the  ratio  of  water  to  alcohol. 

Alder.  Some  of  the  uses  to 
which  alder  wood  is  implied  in  the 
arts  are  noticed  under  TiMBES.. 

Ale.  The  differences  between  ale 
and  beer  are  noticed  under  Besr 
AND  Ale;  B&ewing. 

Alembic  is  a  small  apparatus  for 
distilling,  serving  the  same  purpose 
as  the  still.    (See  Distilling.) 

Alkalies.  Many  of  these  chemical 
substances  play  an  important  part  in 
the  manufacturing  arts,  chiefly  in 
neutralising  cudds  and  forming  salts 
by  combining  with  them.  The  true 
alkalies  (potash,  soda,  and  ammo- 
nia), and  the  alkaline  earths  (lime 
and  magnesia),  are  briefly  noticed 
under  those  headings. 

Alkanet  is  one  of  the  vegetable 
substances  included  under  Dyb 
D&UGS.  It  gives  a  reddish  colour 
to  periumery,  furniture  oH,  imita^ 
tive  port  wine,  &c.,  as  well  as  to 
dyes. 

Alloy  is  a  sort  of  generic' : 
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for  a  mixture  of  any  two  metals  ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  applied  only  to  the 
baser  or  inferior  of  the  two,  such  as 
copper  in  standard  gold  and  silver  ; 
while,  if  mercury  be  one  of  the  two, 
the  mixture  is  more  usually  called 
an  amalgam.  Some  metals  are  too 
brittle,  some  too  soft,  to  be  of  much 
use  in  their  pure  or  simple  state ; 
but  there  are  scores  of  combina- 
tions of  them,  two  and  two,  which 
present  various  serviceable  quali- 
ties ;  and  all  such  combinations  form 
alloys.  Sometimes  three  or  even 
four  metals  form  an  alloy. — In  type 
metal  the  Qualities  of  a  soft,  mal- 
leable metal  (lead),  and  of  a  hard, 
brittle  metal  (antimony),  are  com- 
bined to  produce  a  useful  alloy  that 
will  possess  properties  depending 
on  tne  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients. The  various  alloys  of  lead 
and  tin,  such  as  pewter ^  differ  in 
r}uality  from  the  same  cause.  Copper 
and  tin  produce  hell  metal,  bronze, 
gun  metal  J  and  speculum  Ttietal ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  what  great  dif- 
ferences are  observable  in  these 
alloys,  according  to  the  proportions 
between  the  two  components,  all 
other  conditions  being  the  same. 
The  change  even  goes  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  an  alloy  becomes  harder 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
softer  of  the  two  metals.  Copper 
and  lead  make  pot  metal  or  cock 
metal.  Copper  and  zinc  produce 
the  various  kinds  of  brass  and  yellow 
metal;  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  the 
brass  for  plugs,  and  for  large  bear- 
ings in  machinery;  while  copper,  tin, 
zinc,  and  lead  produce  a  metal 
suitable  for  pumps,  &c.,  in  the  ratio 
of  80,  5,  7-5,  and  7;5.  That  alloys 
are  chemical  combinations,  and  not 
merely  mechanical  mixtures,  is 
ahown  by  the  fact  that  their  specific 
entity  is  seldom  a  mean  between 
uiose  of  the  components ;  and  that 
they  are  more  fusible,  or  melt  at 
a  lower  heat,  than  the  most  -fusi- 
ble of  the  two  components.  The 
"maapal  alloys  wHX  be  found  no- 


ticed under  their  proper  naiiies,  and 
some  others  under  the  names  oif  the 
simple  metals. 

Alpaca  is  a  beautiful  wool  ob- 
tained from  an  animal  of  the  same 
name,  allied  to  the  llama  kind.  The 
wool  is  silken,  lustrous,  pliable,  and 
elastic — straiglitcr  and  stronger  than 
that  of  the  sheep  and  lamb's  wool. 
The  supply  is  obtained  mainly  from 
South  America — attempts  to  accli- 
matise the  animal  in  Australia  and 
other  countries  not  having  hitherto 
been  very  successful.  Alpaca  is 
employed  not  for  "woollens,  but  for 
stuffs,  unfcltcd  or  unmillcd,  such 
as  those  described  under  Worstkd 
Manufacturks.  The  finest  alpaca 
mill  in  Kngland  is  Saltaire,  a  vast 
establishment  near  Keighley,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  import  of  alj)aca  in 
1867  was  950,000  lbs. 

aititw  is  a  compound  of  alumina 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  some  kind  of 
alkali. — Natural  Alum,  This  is  a 
kind  of  cr}'stallinc  cfllorescencc  on  the 
surface  of  certain  minerals,  produced 
by  the  action  of  air  and  moisture 
during  a  long  continuance  of  time. 
It  may  be  scraped  ofi"  in  fine  par- 
ticles. At  the  iiurlet  Alum  Mines, 
near  Glasgow,  there  is  much  of  this 
efflorescence  to  be  seen  on  thg  roofs 
and  Willis  of  the  various  galleries  and 
workings. — Reduced  Alum.  Nume- 
rous kinds  of  alum  stone,  alum  slate, 
and  bituminous  shale  are  made  to 
yield  up  their  alum  by  the  application 
of  heat  and  other  processes.  Alum 
stone  is  the  chief  source  in  Italy,  alum 
shale  near  Whitby,  and  bituminous 
shale  near  Glasgow.  The  alum  stone 
is  broken  in  pieces,  roasted  over  a 
wood  fire,  kept  moistened  till  it  falls 
to  powder,  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  crystallise  into 
the  much -valued  Roman  alum.  The 
alum,  slate  is  roasted  over  a  coal  fiire, 
steeped  and  washed  in  water,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  remain  for  many 
hours  onlresh  ore,  to  become  saturated 
with  sulphate  of  alumina.  After  boil- 
ing, the  liquid  first  gives  off  crystals 
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of  sulphate  of  iron,  asd  then,  with  a 
few  other  processes,  crystals  of  alum. 
The  crystals  are  poured  into  large 
wooden  casks,  and  present  them- 
selves as  a  large  mass  of  alum  when 
the  staves  of  the  cask  are  removed 
one  by  one.  The  bitumirums  skaU, 
which  often  accompanies  the  coal- 
beds  in  our  collieries,  is  steeped  in 
water,  left  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time,  and  the  liquor  boiled  in 
large  stone  or  brick  vessels.  Pot- 
ash, chloride  of  potassium,  the 
refuse  of  soap-works,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  the  refuse  of  gas- 
works, is  added  to  the  hot  liquor ; 
the  liquor  is  cooled  in  separate 
vessels,  and  crystallised  into  alum. 
— Chemical  Alum.  This  is  made  by 
the  artificial  combination  of  the  con- 
stituents. The  alkali  may  be  any 
one  of  three  different  kinds ;  whence 
TtsxAt  potash  alum,  soda  alum,  and 
ammonia  alum.  The  French  pro- 
duce alum  from  clay  by  the  follow- 
ing series  of  processes  : — ^The  clay 
is  well  ground,  mixed  with  sulphate 
of  potash,  made  up  into  round  balls, 
calcined  in  a  furnace,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  vapour,  and 
then  to  the  air,  steeped  in  water, 
and  the  liquor  crystallised.  By  an- 
other method,  lOO  parts  of  clay  are 
mixed  with  50  sulphuric  acid  and  50 
nitre.  The  mixture  is  distilled,  and 
the  residue  left  in  the  still  becomes 
a  source  of  alum.  Various  other 
modes  have  been  patented  for  the 
production  of  this  highly  useful  sub- 
stance. Circumstances  have  lately  led 
to  a  gradual  substitution  of  ammonia 
alum  for  potash  alum  in  England ; 
chiefly  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  which  is 
a  refuse  at  gas-works,  but  partly  the 
greater  richness  of  the  alum  itself. 
Spence's  patent  ammonia  alum, 
largely  made  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  is  thus  produced.  Bitu- 
minous shale  is  slowly  calcined, 
boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  in  large 
leaden  pans,  and  the  liquor  run 
into  another  leaden  pan,  to  which 


the  vapour  of  boiled  ammoniacal 
liquor  is  admitted.  The  solution  is 
then  cooled,  and  crystallises  into 
ammonia  alum.  Pochin's  alumi- 
nous cake — a  cheap  substitute  for 
alum  in  many  manufactures — is 
made  by  a  peculiar  treatment  of  China 
clay  and  sulphuric  acid,  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  ingredients. 
Alum  is  largely  employed  in  dye- 
ing and  caUco-printing,  in  making 
tawed  leather,  in  dressing  skins,  in 
hardening  and  whitening  tallow  for 
candle-making,  in  making  paste  for 
paper-hangers,  and  size  for  paper- 
makers  ;  also  to  lessen  the  combusti- 
bihty  of  wood  and  cloth,  to  aid  in 
the  filtration  of  water,  in  forming 
artists'  lake  colours,  and  in  making 
bread. 

Ainmiim.  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal 
aluminium,  and  is  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  kinds  of  clay ;  it  occurs  naturally 
in  felspar  and  many  other  rocks,  and 
can  be  obtained  chemically  from 
alum.  When  pure,  alumina  is  a 
white  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  in- 
sipid, insoluble  in  water  and  in  most 
acids,  very  hard  in  its  small  particles, 
so  purely  white  as  to  form  a  good 
basis  for  paints  and  colours,  attracts 
moisture  strongly,  becomes  plastic 
when  mixed  with  water  (this  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  clay  series  gene- 
rally), gives  the  crimson  tint  to  the 
colours  called  lakes,  and  forms  a 
fine  blue  colour  in  combination  witli 
cobalt.  The  gems  sapphire,  orien- 
tal ruby,  and  topaz  are  nearly  pure 
alumina  in  a  crystalUne  state.  .In 
almost  aU  clay,  silica  is  present  with 
alumina  in  various  proportions. 
The  most  useful  salt  of  alumina  is 
the  sulphate,  for  which  see  Alum. 

Alnmininm.     Within  a  recent 
period    the  metal  aluminium,  has 
become  practically  known  to  manu- 
facturers, instead  of  being  limited 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  scientific 
chemist.    The  metal  was  first 
lated  from    alumina    in    i&« 
Wohler;  and  in  185^  Dev: 
vised  a  mode  of  obtaming.; 
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ciently  cheaply  to  bring  it  within  the 
range  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
This  process  was  an  elaborate  one, 
involving  many  successive  opera- 
tions upon  a  mixture  of  alumina 
and  charcoal,  aided  in  various  ways 
by  chlorine  gas,  hydrogen,  sodium, 
and  other  agents.  Morin,  Rose, 
Dick,  Gerhard,  and  other  chemists 
introduced  improvements  from  time 
to  time,  which  gradually  lowered  the 
price  of  the  metal  in  the  market, 
though  there  is  little  probability  that 
it  wifl  ever  be  cheap.  Before  the  im- 
proved processes  were  introduced, 
aluminium  sold  for  as  much  as  gold, 
weight  for  weight;  from  which 
standard  the  price  lessened  to  6cxr., 
2(xr.,  Ss.,  and  4^.  per  oz. ;  even  at  4J. 
it  is  nearly  as  dear  as  silver,  and  there- 
fore only  suited  for  use  in  special  pur- 
poses. When  prepared  by  any  of 
the  numerous  plans  now  adopted, 
aluminium  is  a  white  metal,  some- 
thing like  zinc  in  colour  and  hard- 
ness ;  it  is  only  one-fourth  as  heavy  as 
silver ;  it  is  very  sonorous,  and  seems 
likely  to  be  useful  for  musical  instru- 
ments ;  in  elasticity  and  tenacity  it 
about  equals  silver ;  it  can  be  beaten 
out,  either  hot  or  cold,  into  very  thin 
leaves,  even  so  thin  as  yu^^nrinch 
thick;  it  is  easily  drawn  out  into 
wire ;  it  can  readily  be  polished  by 
burnishing,  and  varied  by  a  beautiful 
alternation  of  burnished  and  matt 
or  dead  surface;  it  undergoes  no 
sensible  alteration  in  air  or  in  OTygen, 
even  at  a  high  temperature.  Then, 
again,  aluminium  melts  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  silver,  and  is  on 
that  account  preferable  for  some 
manufacturing  purposes;  it  flows 
easily  into  moulds,  whether  of  metal 
or  sand;  if  soiled  by  dust,  it  can  be 
cleaned  with  india-rubber  or  soap 
and  water;  if  made  greasy,  witn 
benzine ;  it  can  be  soldered  with  an 
•llo^ofzinc,  copper,  and  aluminium, 
luiTmfi[  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  first- 
Bnned  metal ;  it  forms  alloys  with 

I9  dnCf  ni^el,  copper,  and  silver. 
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nium have  already  brought  it  mto 
use  for  a  number  of  purposes.  It  is 
used  for  bracelets,  seals,  combs, 
spectacle  frames,  penholders,  pins, 
spoons,  forks,  drinking  vessels, 
covers  and  tops  of  vessels,  purse 
snaps,  shirt  studs,  harness  orna- 
ments, statuettes,  candlesticks,  can- 
dclabras,  telescopes,  opera  glasses, 
sextants,  theodolites,  small  fractional 
weights,  and  numerous  small  articles. 
Its  rank  may  now  be  said  to  be  mid- 
way between  the  precious  metals 
and  the  common  metals.  The 
mutual  relations  of  aluminium  and 
copper  give  origin  to  a  remark- 
able alloy.  Each  gives  hardness  to 
the  other ;  and  the  compound,  of  a 
golden  colour,  takes  a  fine  polish. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  true 
golden  appearance,  by  a  compound 
in  which  no  gold  exists,  is  made  by 
copper  alloyed  with  5  or  10  per  cent, 
of  aluminium,  deep  and  pale  gold 
colours  having  their  respective  ratios. 
This  alloy,  under  the  names  of 
aluminium  bronze ^  and  aluminium 
gold,  seems  likely  to  have  an  im- 
portant future  before  it.  An  alloy 
of  90  copper  and  10  aluminium 
possesses  remarkable  malleability 
and  strength. 

Amadou  is  a  kind  of  fungus  that 
grows  upon  many  old  trees.  The 
sort  chiefly  known  is  that  which  acts 
as  a  kind  of  tinder  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sparks  from  flint  and  steel — 
a  use  which  the  lucifer  match  has 
nearly  thrown  into  oblivion  in  Eng- 
land. 

Amalffam ;  Amalgamation. 
An  amalgam  is  a  compound  of 
mercury  with  some  other  metal; 
and  amalgamation  is  the  process 
whereby  the  imion  is  effected. 
Many  such  amalgams  may  be  easily 
formed  ;  and  they  are  for  the  most 
part  either  soft  or  easily  crumbled, 
with  lead,  mercury  forms  an 
amalgam  useful  in  silvering  the  in- 
sides  of  glass  globes ;  with  gold,  an 
amalgam  which  assists  in  the  pro- 
cess of  water-gilding  or  metal-gUd- 
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ing  (see  Gilding)  ;  with  tin,  an 
amalgam  which  constitutes  the  me- 
tallic  back  of  a  looking-glass  or 
miiror  (see  Silvering),  and  also 
an  amalgam  which  facilitates  the 
deposition  of  a  thin  brilliant  coating 
of  tin  on  the  smface  of  iron,  steel, 
and  copper,  called  cold  tinning; 
with  zinc,  an  amalgam  useful  as  a 
protection  for  iron  ships'  bottoms ; 
with  palladium,  an  amalgam  em- 
ployed somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  zinc ;  with  zinc  and  tin 
together,  an  amalgam  useful  for 
coating  electrical  machines. — Amal' 
gamation  is  strictly  any  mode  of 
causing  mercury  to  combine  with 
other  metals  to  form  the  amalgams 
here  noticed;  but  technically  it 
usually  means  the  separation  of 
silver  or  gold  from  the  ores  in  which 
those  precious  metals  are  usually 
found,  mercury  being  the  agent  or 
instrument.  As  regards  silver,  for 
instance  :  sulphuret  or  other  ore  of 
silver  is  washed,  ground,  mixed  with 
conmionsalt,  roasted,  ground  again, 
and  mixed  with  mercury  and  iron. 
Various  other  substances  being 
driven  off,  the  silver  and  mercury 
imite;  and  the  mercury  is  finally 
driven  off  by  distillation,  leaving  the 
silver  isolated.  A  process  nearly 
similar  is  employed  for  gold.  (See 
further  under  Gold  and  Silver.) 

Amber  is  a  gummy  exudation  from 
certain  trees,  supposed  to  be  now  ex- 
tinct. It  is  picked  up  in  small,  irre- 
gular pieces,  mostly  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Many  of  the* 
specimens  have  flies  or  small  insects 
embedded  in  them,  showing  that 
the  substances  must  once  have  been 
in  a  glutinous  state.  The  working 
up  of  amber  into  necklaces,  ear- 
rmgs,  bracelets,  mouth-pieces  for 
meerschaum  pipes,  &c.,  is  a  deli- 
cate department  of  lapidary  work, 
owing  to  the  change  in  electrical 
condition  when  heated.  Amber 
forms  the  basis  of  a  very  fine  var- 
nish. As  large  pieces  ajre  most  valu- 
able, the  defers  sometimes  cement 


small  pieces  together  with  a  frau- 
dulent mtent ;  and  sometimes  copal, 
enclosing  insects,  is  sold  as  amber. 

Aznb^ffrUi,  employed  for  its 
odoriferous  qualities,  is  a  .substance 
found  floating  on  the  sea  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
product  of  the  spermaceti  whale. 

Aznethyst.  (See  Gems  and 
Precious  Stones.) 

Ammonia,  as  an  alkaline  gas, 
enters  either  as  an  agent  or  as  a 
product  into  many  of  the  processes 
of  chemical  maniifactures.  Practi- 
cally it  is  now  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  gas-works ;  it  exists  in  the  tar- 
water  which  ascends  from  the  re- 
torts, and  can  be  separated  from  it 
by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  and 
staked  lime.  Water,  saturated  with 
this  gas,  becomes  liquid  ammonm. 
With  acids  it  forms  numerous  me- 
dical salts,  one  of  which  is  saZ  am' 
tnonitu.  A  compound  of  ammonia, 
called  spirit  of  hartshorn^  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  hoofs,  horns, 
and  bones ;  and  various  modes  are 
occasionally  adopted  of  obtaining 
ammonia  and  some  of  its  com- 
pounds from  blood,  flesh,  woollen 
rags,  silk  rags,  hair,  hide  and  leather 
scrapings,  soot,  camel's  dung,  guano, 
and  peat.  Gas  refuse,  however,  is, 
as  we  have  said,  the  chief  and 
cheapest  source.  More  than  three 
million  gallons  of  gas  refuse  are 
produced  every  year  in  the  metro- 
polis alone ;  and  the  ammonia  con- 
tained in  this  is  something  enormous. 
Various  examples  of  the  usefulness 
of  ammonia  in  the  arts  will  be  found 
under  their  proper  headings. 

Anunoniao  Gtun.    (See  Gums.) 

Anastatio  Printingr.  (See 
Transfer  Printing.) 

Anohor  Forfirlngr.  The  diffei- 
ences  in  anchors,  to  the  eye  of  a 
mariner,  do  not  much  concern  us 
here.  Regarded  in  a  manufacturing 
point  of  view,  anchors  rank  among 
the  largest  examples  oi  forginr- 
iron.  The  whole  anchor,  if  o 
plete  form,  comprises  the 
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fingf  stocky  amiSj  pahns,  flukes^ 
ancf  peak.  If  any  part  is  wood,  it 
is  the  stock  or  cross-piece,  near  one 
end  of  tlie  shank,  the  arms  being  at 
the  other  end.  Some  anchors  are 
19  feet  long,  and  weigh  94  cwt.  The 
Great  Eastern  has  one  nearly  120 
cwt.  Regarded  as  to  modes  of  con- 
struction, Rodgers's  anchor  has  a 
wooden  core  within  a  hollow  iron 
(thank ;  Pering's  has  a  shank  of  flat 
bars  instead  of  solid  iron ;  Porter's 
has  the  arms  pivoted  to  the  shank, 
instead  of  being  fixed ;  Trotman^s 
and  IJonibaWs  comprise  a  number 
of  minor  improvements  ;  Sttiard's 
has  only  one  arm,  for  certain  pur- 
poses ;  Kingston's  is  secured  to  the 
cable  without  the  use  of  a  ring; 
Lenox's  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old  anchor  by  increasing  the  strength 
without  increasing  the  weight  or 
cost ;  Hairs  may  be  separated  into 
two  halves,  and  carried  in  two  boats; 
CotselVs  has  the  arms  removable; 
Hutchins's  and  Morgan's  are  sepa- 
rable into  several  pieces ;  Hawkins's 
has  no  stock,  but  a  revolving  piece 
which  enables  both  the  flukes  to 
enter  the  ground  at  one  time.  In 
the  days  before  the  steam  ham- 
mer, tlie  forging  of  a  large  anchor 
was  considered  a  great  work  at 
the  Government  anchor  smitheries, 
owing  to  the  number  of  hands  re- 
quired to  wield  the  ponderous  sledge- 
hammers ;  but  the  steam  hammer 
now  expedites  the  process  wonder- 
fully, and  gives  a  more  scientific 
aspect  to  the  manufacture.  (See 
HAUMElt,  Steam.) 

Anohovy  is  very  similar  to  Sar- 
dutes  (which  see). 

AngUng  TacsUe.     (See  Fish- 
ing Tackle.) 

-  I'/jtiiigctta  Wool  is  the  wool  of  a 
doiie-iudred  goat,  and  is  employed 
■in  oiv- 1  Cashmere  shawl  manufac- 

^jaiftadliao  CMonni,   or   Coal-tar 


9KRr.^««^e   by  £ur  the  most  re- 
k^^  of  aU   those  which  the 
'qdealioo-printer  now  employ, 


in  being  the  most  beautiful  as  to 
tint  and  lustre,  and  produced  from 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  un- 
pleasant of  substances — coal-tar. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  Great  Eidii- 
bition,  in  185 1,  these  colours  were 
unknown  ;  at  the  time  of  the  second, 
in  1862,  they  had  come  into  fashion ; 
while  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in 
1867,  they  took  place  as  a  large 
and  important  item  of  manufactures. 
Among  the  gases  which  ])ass  out 
from  tlic  retorts  in  gas-works  are 
numerous  comp>oun(ls  of  tar  and 
ammonia;  and  these,  by  special 
modes  of  treatment,  are  made  to 
yield  aniline.  Then  numerous 
other  processes  convert  this  aniline 
into  brilliant  colouring  substances. 
One  is  aniline  purple,  a  beautiful 
bronze-like  colour;  another  is  ro- 
seine,  a  rich  intense  crimson ;  a  third 
is  violine,  belonging  to  tlie  violet 
class ;  a  fourth  is  magenta,  or 
fuchsine,  a  red  or  crimson  of  inde- 
scribable beauty.  Otlicr  colours  are 
bleu  de  Paris,  a  light  blue  ;  emeral- 
dine,  or  aniline  green,  a  green  with 
an  olive  tint;  chinoline,  a  blue 
ranging  in  various  shades,  almost 
from  violet  to  green ;  azuline,  sol- 
ferina,  &c.  In  every  one  of  these 
cases  a  chemical  process  of  some- 
what elaborate  character  is  required  ; 
and  thus,  although  the  prices  are 
gradually  lowering,  aniline  colours 
are  still  somewhat  costly.  It  is  not 
merely  the  pure  richness  of  the 
colours  themselves  ;  there  is  a  lustre 
or  bloom  which  gives  to  them  a 
peculiar  charm.  Silk  and  woollen 
goods  take  these  dyes  very  readily ; 
cotton  goods  do  not  quite  so  readily, 
animal  fibres  appearing  to  assimi- 
late better  than  those  of  vegetable 
origin  with  these  singular  coal-tar 
colours. 

A-nlmal  Strength,  as  a  moving 
power,  is  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  early  stages  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  though  not  so  much 
so  when  air  or  water  power,  still 
less  when  steam  power,  becomes 
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available.  English  experimenters 
have  been  accustomea  to  make 
I  lb.  the  unit  of  weight,  i  foot  the 
unit  of  height,  and  i  mUe  the  unit 
of  distance,  in  measuring  the  power 
of  a  man  in  a  working  day  of  eight 
hours.  The  French  experimenters 
use  I  kilogramme  (=  2*2  lbs.),  i  de- 
cimetre ( =  3*94  inches),  and  i  kilo- 
metre (=  0*6^  miles)  as  units;  and 
hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  com- 
pare the  one  set  of  experiments  with 
the  other.  Tables  are  gradually 
being  formed,  showing  the  most 
usefiU  ways  in  which  human  strength 
can  be  exerted  in  lifting,  dragging, 
or  pushing  burdens ;  walking  up 
an  incline;  ascending  a  ladder; 
working  with  a  rope  and  pulley; 
lifting  weights  by  hand ;  carrying 
weights  on  the  back  ;  lifting  earth 
with  a  spade ;  wheeling  a  barrow ; 
pushing  and  pulling  horizontally; 
turning  a  winch ;  raising  and  lower- 
ing vertically;  dragging  a  cart; 
pushing  a  whim  or  gin ;  wheeling 
a  truck ; — all  these  have  been  com- 
pared, and  the  results  tabulated  in 
reference  to  the  most  useful  modes 
of  applying  the  strength  of  men,  and 
in  some  instances  the  strength  of 
quadrupeds. 

A-niTnn.1  Substaxioes  useful  in 
the  arts  will  be  found  described  in 
various  parts  of  this  volume.  The 
ingenuity  of  man  displays  itself 
more  and  more  in  developing  such 
uses,  until  there  is  now  scarcely  a 
scrap  of  any  dead  animal  that  is  not 
rendered  available  for  some  piuposc 
or  other.  The  hides  and  skins 
yield  leather,  parchment,  and  vel- 
lum ;  the  cuttings  and  scrapings  from 
them  yield  glue  and  size ;  the  hair^ 
fury  and  wool  are  available  in  tex- 
tile manufactures ;  the  fat  and  suet 
assume  new  forms  in  soap,  candles, 
&c. ;  the  intestines  and  membranes 
reappear  as  musical  strings,  gold- 
beater's skin,  &c. ;  the  blood  is  a 
clarifier  and  a  dye  ingredient ;  the 
horns,  tusks,  teeth,  and  hoofs  are 
used  for  handles,  buttons,  lanterns. 


ornaments,  &c.,  or  are  decomposed 
to  yield  colouring  and  chemical  sub- 
stances ;  the  bones  for  similar  uses, 
and  for  manure.  The  quills  of  birds 
arc  used  for  pens  and  for  hair- 
pencils  ;  ihe  feathers  for  ornaments 
and  for  bed-stufting ;  the  eggs  as  a 
source  of  albumen  for  various  ma- 
nufacturing purposes.  The  deni- 
zens of  the  deep  yield  oil,  sper- 
maceti, whalebone,  fin,  &c.  The 
winged  insects  yield  silk,  lac,  co- 
chineal, and  countless  other  sub- 
stances useful  in  the  arts.  Sponge, 
coral,  shells,  'Sg^t  tortoiseshell, 
pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  bris- 
tles, are  other  substances  which 
help  to  fill  up  the  Hst  of  materials 
for  manufactures  derived  from  the 
animal  kingdom.  All  parts  of  this 
volume  supply  illustrations  of  these 
varied  uses. 

ATiiTn6  is  one  of  the  gum  resins 
used  for  scenting  pastils. 

Annealinflr  is  a  mode  of  giving 
a  certain  degree  of  hardness  without 
brittleness  to  glass,  earthenware, 
metals,  and  several  other  manufac- 
tured substances.  Wherever  heat 
is  employed,  such  as  in  founding, 
forging,  &c.,  the  particles  heat^ 
are  apt  to  assume  a  certain  brittle- 
ness or  instability  of  arrangement ; 
the  substances  maybe  hard  enough, 
but  not  sufi&ciently  tenacious  to  bear 
blows,  bending,  twisting,  sharpen- 
ing, or  other  mechanical  treatment 
to  a  sufficient  degree.  Most  plans 
of  annealing  consist  in  a  gradual 
heating  followed  by  a  gradual  cool- 
ing; and  the  maximum  heat  imparted 
determines  the  kind  or  degree  of 
annealing.  Medals  struck  with  a 
die,  wire  strained  out  by  a  draw-plate, 
boiler  plates  drawn  out  between 
rollers,  and  copper  and  brass  articles 
under  the  hammer,  all  become 
brittle,  and  require  annealing  to 
give  them  the  requisite  toughness. 
The  tempering  of  steel  is  one  variety 
of  annealing.  (See,  for  illustrative 
examples,  such  articles  as  Cutlery, 
Glass  Manufactu&k,  Enamel, 
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Porcelain,  Pottery,  &c.)  Chilled 
iron  and  case-hardened  iron  or  steel 
may  be  regarded  as  the  antithesis 
of  anneal^  or  tempered  metal. 
(See  Case-hardening.) 

Axmihilator,  Fire.  (See  Fire 
Extinction.) 

Anthracite  is  a  very  hard  coal, 
sometimes  called  glance  coal  and 
blind  coal ;  it  contains  less  hydrogen 
than  any  other  kind,  and  therefore 
gives  out  very  little  flame.  It  is 
used  for  many  of  the  same  purposes 
as  coke,  and  in  burning  hme  and 
bricks.    (See  further  under  Coal.) 

Anti-£riotion  Wheels  are  wheels 
interposed  between  moving  surfaces 
in  machinery,  to  lessen  friction  by 
converting  a  rubbing  into  a  rolling 
contact. 

Antixnony,  a  metal  useful  in 
many  of  the  arts,  is,  when  pure,  la- 
mellar in  structure,  bluish  white  in 
colour,  lustrous,  very  brittle,  easily 
reducible  to  powder,  fusible  at  a 
heat  a  little  under  redness,  boils 
into  vapour  at  a  white  heat,  and 
bums  with  a  white  flame  when 
strongly  heated.  It  is  found  native 
in  small  quantity,  but  is  mostly  pro- 
duced by  smelting  some  of  the  ores, 
chiefly  tnc  sulphuret.  When  quartz 
and  other  ingredients  have  been 
driven  off  by  heat,  the  sulphuret  be- 
comes crtide  antimony ;  and  when 
some  of  the  sulphur  has  been  dissi- 
pated, the  ore  becomes  crocus,  glass 
of  antimony,  and  liver  of  antimony, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phur still  remaining.  A  further 
application  of  heat  gets  rid  of  the 
rest  of  the  sulphur,  and  then  there  re- 
mains the  pure  metal,  or  regulus  of 
antimony.  Antimony,  by  combining 
with  other  metals,  forms  many  useful 
alloys  more  brittle  than  the  compo- 
nent metals.  Type  metal  is  usually 
I  antimony  -|-  4  lead ;  stereotype 
metal,  I  antimony  -f-  6  lead ;  union- 
plate  metal,  antimony  and  lead,  with 
a  little  tin ;  Britannia  metal,  4  an- 
timony -(-50  tin  -)-  I  copper  -|-  i 
bismuth;  and  pewter   (usually)  i 


antimony  -^12  tin.  Various  forms 
of  antimony  are  useful  in  medicine, 
and  have  at  times  been  employed  as 
cosmetics.  The  chloride^  forming 
butter  of  antimony,  is  sometimes 
used  to  assist  in  bronzing  gun- 
barrels. 

Antiseptics.  (See  Food,  Pre- 
served.) 

Anvil,  as  one  of  the  requisites  of 
the  smithy,  is  in  itself  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to  receive 
heavy  olows  without  being  either 
broken  or  dislodged.  Practically,  it 
exhibits  very  varied  forms.  Some 
are  made  of  cast-iron,  subject  to  a 
few  finishing  processes.  Others  are 
made  of  wrought-iron,  several  pieces 
being  welded  together  at  a  white 
heat,  and  forged  into  form  by  blows 
from  sledge-hammers.  Tne  best 
are  faced  with  steel,  hammered  or 
welded  when  the  steel  is  not  quite 
so  highly  heated  as  the  iron.  The 
protuberant  pieces  of  an  anvil — the 
chisel  socket,  the  beak  or  conical 
end,  &c. — are  usually  welded  on. 
Small  anvils,  for  delicate  work,  are 
polished  with  emery  and  crocus. 
Anvils  are  placed  sometime^  upon 
solid  timber,  sometimes  embedded 
in  stone.  Those  underneath  steam 
hammers  are  placed  upon  huge 
masses  of  foundation  of  enormous 
strength,  otherwise  the  machine 
would  soon  beat  itself  into  disorder. 
The  greatest  steam  hammer  in  the 
world  (at  the  Essen  Steel  Works,  in 
Prussia)  works  upon  an  anvil  weigh- 
ing 105  tons. 

Aquafortis.  (See  Nitrates; 
Nitric  Acid.) 

AQLna  Be^ia  was  the  alchemist's 
name  for  what  is  now  called  nitro- 
muriatic  acid.  It  is  usefid  in  the 
arts,  because  it  will  do  what  neither 
nitric  nor  muriatic  acid  will  do 
alone — dissolve  gold  and  platinum. 

Aotnatint  Engravinflr.  (See 
Engraving.) 

Archil.  Tne  name  of  this  colour- 
ing substance  is  more  properly  Or- 
chil (which  see). 
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Arohimedeaji  Screw.  (See 
Screw  Propellek..) 

Ar^and  Lamp  derived  its  fame 
from  the  ingenious  mode  in  which 
its  inventor,  Aime  Argand,  allowed 
fresh  air  to  get  access  to  the  flame. 
It  does  not,  in  effect,  necessitate  ike 
emplo3rment  of  any  particular  form 
of  lamp,  nor  any  particular  kind  of 
oil  or  spirit ;  it  depends  on  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  the  burner. 
Argand  made  the  lamp  wick  a 
cylmder,  instead  of  a  dense  mass  of 
cotton  threads;  and  he  enclosed 
this  wick  between  two  metal  cylin- 
ders, so  that  air  can  obtain  access  to 
the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of 
the  wick,  and  consequently  of  the 
flame.  Argand's  brother,  about  the 
same  time,  found  that  a  glass  chim- 
ney encircling  the  flame  kept  it 
steady,  and  aided  the  cyhndrical 
wick  in  guiding  currents  of  fresh 
air  in  the  proper  direction.  By  this 
means,  the  carbon  from  the  oil, 
spirit  or  gas  is  all  consumed ;  there 
is  little  or  no  smell ;  and  the  flame 
gives  out  a  brighter  light.  The  or- 
dinary ring-burner  of  a  gas-light  is 
in  effect  an  Argand  burner.  An 
Argand  oil-lamp,  in  its  complete 
form,  also  contains  a  provision  for 
maintaining  the  level  of  the  oil  at 
the  proper  height  in  the  burner. 

i^rmonr  Plates.  Under  Iron- 
CLAi>s  the  reason  is  given  why 
ships  of  war  are  now  often  coated 
wim  very  thick  slabs  of  iron.  These 
slabs  or  plates  were  at  first  reduced 
to  shape  by  heavy  blows  adminis- 
tered by  steam  hammers  ;  but  it  is 
now  considered  that  the  iron  ac- 
quires a  tougher  fibrous  structure  by 
rolling.  It  is  a  process  of  building 
up,  the  iron  in  the  first  instance 
being  rolled  into  plates  an  inch  or 
so  in  thickness.  Several  of  these 
plates  are  cut  into  pieces,  piled  one 
on  another,  heated  to  a  white  heat, 
and  rolled;  and  this  is  done  over 
and  over  again,  not  only  to  attain 
the  requisite  final  thickness,  but  to 
thoroughly  knead  every  fibre  of  iron 


throughout  the  whole  structure. 
The  roUing  of  some  of  these  plates 
requires  more  powerful  machinery 
than  has  ever  before  been  brought 
to  bear  in  iron-works,  some  of  the 
roUers  being  solid  cylinders  of  iron 
8  feet  long  by  4  feet  in  diameter. 
At  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862  there  was  a  rolled  armour 
plate,  made  at  the  Atlas  Works  in 
Sheffield,  21^  feet  long,  4  feet  wide, 
6^  inches  thick,  and  weighing  10^ 
tons;  also,  a  hammered  armour 
plate,  made  at  the  Mersey  Works 
near  Liverpool,  22^feetlong,64  wide, 
5^  inches  thick,  and  weighmg  13 
tons.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  { 1 867) 
there  was  a  plate  as  much  as  30  feet 
long.  Sir  John  Brown  and  Co.,  at 
the  Atlas  Works,  have  made  a  pon- 
derous plate  no  less  than  14  inches 
thick,  weighing  30  tons.  Nume- 
rous target  experiments  have  been 
carried  on,  to  determine  whether 
one  thick  slab,  or  a  slab  made  of 
many  thin  plates  bolted  together, 
possesses  the  most  advantages ;  but 
as  regards  ship  armour,  the  one- 
slab  system  is  that  which  is  nearly 
always  adopted. 

Armstrongr  Ohm  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  class  of  modem  ord- 
nance built  up  piecemeal,  instead 
df  being  cast  m  a  moidd.  Sir  W. 
G.  (at  that  time  Mr.)  Armstrong, 
while  the  Crimean  war  was  raging 
in  1854,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
maniifacture  of  cannon ;  and  he  per- 
fected a  plan  on  which  the  British 
Government  has  spent  several  mil- 
Uons  sterling.  The  principle  of  an 
Armstrong  gun  is  this : — Flat  bars  of 
wrought-iron  are  twisted  spirally 
round  a  steel  bar  or  core,  and 
welded;  another  layer  is  twisted 
over  this,  but  with  a  left-hand  or 
opposite  spiral,  to  break  joint  and 
increase  strength ;  a  third  layer  fol- 
lows, perhaps  a  fourth  or  a  fiflh, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
gun^-each  having  a  different  spiral 
from  the  one  imdemeath,  but  beinr 
welded  to  it.    Pieces  a  yard  or  i 
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in  length  are  made  in  this  way,  and 
two  or  more  such  pieces  are  welded 
end  to  end.  Wrought-iron  rings, 
shrunk  on,  bind  all  the  pieces  irre- 
sistibly together.  The  rod  or  core 
is  taken  out,  the  inner  diameter  of 
the  gun  is  bored  or  turned  with 
wonderful  exactness,  and  rifled  with 
a  number  of  small  grooves  winding 
spirally  round  the  interior.  Some  of 
the  guns  have  a  steel  lining,  but  in 
others  SirW.  G.  Armstrong  depends 
on  wrought-iron  alone.  The  gun 
being  breech -loading,  mechanism 
strong,  but  exquisitely  accurate,  is 
needed  to  open  and  close  the  breech 
for  the  admission  of  the  shot  and 
the  cleaning  of  the  gun.  The  shot 
or  shell,  built  up  of  many  pieces,  is 
especially  adapted  on  the  surface  to 
the  number  of  rifle  grooves  in  the 
gun.  Some  of  the  Armstrong  guns 
have  fired  shot  to  the  distance  of 
10,000  yards  and  upwards.  The 
largest  Armstrong  gun  yet  made  is 
a  ooo-pounder — a  wonderful  mass 
of  built-up  iron. 

Amatto,  or  Anatto,  is  obtained 
from  the  South  American  amatto 
tree  {Bixa  orellana).  There  is  a 
reddish  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds 
of  the  tree ;  and  this  pulp,  steeped, 
fermented,  and  otherwise  treated, 
yields  amatto,  in  the  form  of  cakes 
or  lumps  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  weight  Ar- 
natto  IS  used  in  colouring  cheese ; 
in  dyeing  and  staining ;  in  making 
varnish ;  in  colouring  ointments  and 
plasters ;  in  mixing  with  chocolate ; 
and  in  many  other  ways. 

Aroxnatlos,  as  chemical  sub- 
stances possessing. a  pleasant  aroma, 
are  used  partly  in  medicine,  partly 
in  cosmetics  and  other  appendages 
to  the  toilet.  They  are  obtained 
mostly  by  distillation  from  flowers, 
leaves,  herbs,  roots,  &c. 

Aromatio  Vizieirar  is  nothing 
bat  ordinary  vinegar  flavoured  and 
scented  with  certain  essential  oUs, 
such  as  those  of  cloves,  lavender, 
and  rosemary. 

▲naok  is  one  of  the  nnmerous 


kinds  of  intoxicating  beverages  pro- 
duced by  distillation.  It  is  obtamed 
in  many  tropical  countries  by  dis- 
tilling from  rice  and  from  the  juice 
of  the  palm  tree ;  indeed,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  extensively 
consumed  of  any  kind  of  alco- 
hoHc  beverage.  A  little  reaches 
England,  to  impart  a  peculiar  fla- 
vour to  punch. 

Arrow  -  root  is  a  starch  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  of  certain 
trees  Rowing  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  warm  countries.  The 
roots,  taken  up  at  a  certain  age,  are 
washed,  peeled,  pulped,  strained, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  allowed  to 
settle,  when  the  arrow-root  collects 
as  a  powder  like  very  fine  flour.  It 
is  sent  to  Europe  packed  in  cases, 
barrels,  and  boxes.  It  is  largely 
used  in  making  light  puddings,  and 
as  a  diet  for  children  and  invalids. 

Arsonio  is  associated  in  the 
minds  of  most  persons  with  the  idea 
of  a  poisonous  powder;  but  it  is 
•really  a  shining  metal.  When  pure, 
metallic  arsenic  is  of  a  steel-grey 
colour,  crystalline  texture,  very  brit- 
tle, about  six  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  sublimes  without  fusing  at  a 
dull  red  heat,  gives  ofi*  abundant 
vapours  at  a  litue  below  its  boiling 
point,  bums  with  a  livid  flame,  and 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is 
usually  obtained  chemically  by  treat- 
ing white  arsenic  with  black  flux 
(nitre  and  tartar). — The  white  oT' 
seniCf  which  forms  so  deadly  a  poi- 
son, is  an  oxide  of  the  metaL  It  is 
made  chiefly  in  Silesia,  by  a  pro- 
cess in  which,  after  carefully  ap- 
plying heat  to  an  ore  called  ar- 
senical pyrites^  the  oxide  accumu- 
lates as  a  light  powder  on  the  walls 
of  a  condensing  chamber.  This  is 
a  very  unhealmy  trade,  requiring 
great  precautions  among  the  work- 
men, m  their  diet  and  regimen  as 
well  as  in  their  working  operations. 
White  arsenic,  or  arsenious  add, 
forms  orj^/^i/^  with  cci  lain  baseSyOiic 
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of  whicli  constitutes  Scheele^s  green. 
The  deadly  poison  is  also  used  to 
some  small  extent  in  the  lead-shot, 
the  indigOi  and  the  flint-glass  ma- 
nufactures. Another  combination 
of  the  metal  with  oxygen  forms  ar- 
senic acid,  which,  combined  with 
potash,  produces  an  agent  useful  in 
calico-printing.  Arsenic  forms  huU 
ter  of  arsenic  with  chlorine ;  realgar, 
white  Indian  fire  (for  pyrotechnv), 
orpimenty  andf  King's  yellow  with 
sulphur;  and  white  tombac wiih  cop- 
per. The  poisonous  effects  of  arsenic 
often  make  themselves  apparent  in 
the  practical  arts.  The  combination 
of  white  arsenic  with  copper^  in 
Scheele*s  green,  or  Schweinfurth 
green,  presents  such  a  cool,  durable, 
and  cheerful  colour  as  to  tempt 
manufacturers  to  use  it  for  colour- 
ing paper-hangings  and  other  ar- 
ticles;  but  it  is  an  unhealthy  and 
even  dangerous  substance  to  em- 
ploy for  such  purposes. 

Artifioial  Flowers.  (See 
Flowers,  Artificial.) 
Artifloial  Fuel.  (See  Fuel.) 
Artifioial  liixnbs,  to  remedy 
some  natural  deficiency  or  accidentsd 
loss,  are  the  results  of  very  ingenious 
applications  of  mechanism,  in  which 
the  surgeon  and  the  metal-worker 
act  in  conjunction.  Artificial  teeth 
and  artificial  eyes,  the  one  made  of 
ivory  and  bone,  the  other  of  glass 
and  enamels,  call  for  the  exercise  of 
much  skill ;  but  the  "  limbs  "  are  of 
course  arms  and  hands,  legs  and  feet. 
Par6,  Johnson,  Baillif,  Bigg,  Peter- 
sen, Charrifere,  Huguier,  B6chard, 
Gray,  Palmer,  Bly,  and  other 
sm-gical- instrument  makers  have 
gradually  brought  this  art  to  great 
perfection.  Many  gallant  naval  and 
military  officers,  who  have  lost  arms 
and  legs  in  battle,  have  been  sup- 
plied with  artificial  limbs  so  admi- 
rably constructed  as  to  render  nearly 
all  the  services  which  the  natural 
Hmbs  usually  subserve.  M.  Roger, 
a  celebratVi  French  opera  singer, 
having  lost  kn  arm  by  some  acddent. 


had  an  artificial  substitute  made  by 
Petersen,  with  which  he  could  draw 
his  sword  on  the  stage  as  readily*  as 
any  other  stage  hero.  Underneath 
the  leather  covering  and  padding 
of  these  arms  and  legs  is  always 
an  intricate  assemblage  of  levers, 
springs,  wheels,  pivots,  and  other 
mechanical  pieces,  to  enable  Uie 
natural  movements  of  the  limbs  to 
be  more  or  less  successfully  imitated. 
Artificial  Pearls.  (See  Pearls.) 
Artifloial  Stone.  (See  Con- 
crete; Hydraulic  Cement; 
Stone.) 

Artillery.  (See  Armstrong 
Gun,  Cannon  Founding,  Gun, 
&c.) 

Arts,  Useful.  There  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be,  a  direct  line 
of  separation  between  fine  arts  and 
useful  arts,  because  the  tastefiil 
element  which  constitutes  fine  art 
gives  a  direct  additional  value  to  the 
products  of  the  useful  arts ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  most  un- 
questionably usefulness  in  many  of 
the  fine  arts.  For  general  purposes, 
however,  it  suffices  to  rank  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  en- 
graving among  those  fine  arts  in 
which  beauty  is  produced  by  visual 
results;  leaving  poetry,  music, 
oratory,  the  drama,  &c.,  to  take 
rank  on  other  grounds.  Useful  arts 
speak  for  themselves ;  every  manu- 
facture is  a  useful  art,  from  that  of 
a  ludfer  match  to  that  of  a  Great 
Eastern. 

Asbestos,  or  Amianthus,  is 
a  peculiar  fibrous  greenish-white 
minei-al  substance.  The  fibres  are 
easily  separated  one  from  another ; 
and  when  spun  and  woven,  they 
form  a  cloth  which  may  be  passed 
through  the  fire  without  injury. 
Various  minor  uses  have  been  found 
for  asbestos,  of  which  the  chief  is, 
perhaps,  an  incombustible  wick  for 
lamps ;  but  a  fire-proof  dress  of  this 
substance  has  occasionally  been 
worn  with  remarkable  impunity 
against  scorching  or  injury. 
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AbIi.  Some  of  the  uses  of  the  ash 
in  building,  engineering,  and  the 
mechanical  arts  are  noticed  under 
Coach  Making,  Timber,  &c. 

Ashes,  in  general  the  remains  of 
burned  vegetables,  are  highly  useful 
in  many  of  the  arts.  They  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  the  salts  which  had 
formed  a  portion  of  the  living  vege- 
table. Land  plants  are  rich  in  s^ts 
of  potash,  silica,  and  lime ;  marine 
plants  in  those  of  soda  and  iodine ; 
and  manufacturing  chemists  have 
devised  numerous  modes  of  obtain- 
ing these  salts  from  the  ashes  of  the 
plants.  (See  Kklp,  Potash,  &c.) 
The  ashes  of  peat  and  turf  contain 
clay  and  sand,  as  well  as  ^kaline 
salts.  The  ashes  of  wood  produce 
a  lye  or  alkaline  liquor  useful  in 
washing  and  bleaching.  In  the 
animal  world,  the  ashes  of  bones, 
hair,  hoofs,  &c.,  vield  a  great 
variety  of  chemical  substances,  espe- 
cially phosphate  of  lime.  Our 
manufacturers  import  100,000  cwt. 
of  potash  and  pearlash  adone  an- 
nually. 

Ajdilar  is  a  mode  of  arranging 
stones  in  masonry.  The  stones, 
instead  of  being  left  rough  as  in 
rubbUj  are  nicely  squared,  and  ap- 
plied in  regular  courses ;  the  sub- 
ordinate terms  being  tooled^  polished, 
or  rustic,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  surface  is  treated.  (See 
Masonry.) 

Asphaltuxn  is  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  bitumen,  or  pitch,  sup- 
posed (like  coal)  to  have  had  a 
vegetable  origin.  It  is  found  natu- 
rally in  Trinidad,  Asia  Minor,  South 
America,  and  other  places ;  and  it 
can  be  obtained  artificially  fi-om 
coal-tar.  It  is  nearly  black  in  colour, 
has  a  pitchy  odour,  bums  readily 
with  a  smoky  flame,  and  dissolves 
easily  in  naphtha  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. The  uses  of  asphaltum  (oj- 
phalt^  asphalte)  are  numerous.  It  is 
used  for  pitching  ships*  bottoms  ;  for 
heating  the  retorts  of  gas-works ; 
for  giving  a  protective  coating  to 


rough  wood-work ;  for  making  a 
kind  of  black  varnish;  and  as  a 
pavement  for  streets  and  roads. 
When  employed  for  the  last-named 
puipose,  the  asphaltum  is  heated; 
sand,  gravel,  and  pounded  limestone 
are  aidded ;  and  the  hot  mixture  is 
spread  out  as  a  layer  on  the  ground. 
Road  engineers  employed  this  sub- 
stance in  London  a  few  years  ago 
as  a  substitute  for  stone,  but  now  it 
is  almost  wholly  abandoned.  As- 
phaltiun  has  been  usefully  employed 
to  keep  out  damp  between  the  bricks 
and  the  overlying  earth  of  the 
Metropolitan  or  Underground  Rail- 
way. 

Asaaying'  is  a  mode  of  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  of  gold  or 
silver  there  is  in  an  alloy  of  those 
metals.  When  an  alloy  of  (say) 
silver  is  melted,  the  inferior  metals 
become  oxidised,  and  can  be  re- 
moved as  a  kind  of  scale.  The 
assay  or  cupel  furnace  is  a  small 
upright  stove,  having  within  it  a 
waggon-like  earthen  -vessel  called  a 
muffle,  closed  at  all  parts  except  one 
end,  and  a  few  slits  in  the  top  and 
side.  Small  crucibles  called  cupels 
are  placed  in  the  muffle,  which 
shielos  them  from  contact  with  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace.  The  cupels  are 
small  cups,  made  of  some  suostance 
that  will  not  be  acted  upon  by  the 
fused  oxides,  while  their  texture  is 
sufficiently  porous  to  let  the  oxides 
penetrate.  The  silver  alloy  and  a 
bit  of  pure  lead,  both  accurately 
weighed,  are  put  into  a  cupel  at  a 
full  red  heat.  A  litharge,  or  oxide 
of  lead,  gradually  forms,  and  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  substance  of  the  cupel, 
carrying  down  with  it  the  copper  or 
other  base  metal  of  the  alloy,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  lead  goes  off 
in  fiune.  When  this  process  is 
carefully  conducted  the  button  or 
globule  of  silver  becomes  absolutely 
pure.  The  cupel  is  taken  out  of  the 
muffle  and  gradually  cooled.  The 
globule  is  weighed,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  weight  of 
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the  original  silver  put  in  represents 
the  weight  of  inferior  metal  with 
which  the  latter  was  alloyed.    The 
proportion  of  alloy  found   in  the 
silver  is  denoted  by  decimals.  Thus, 
absolutely  pure  silver  being  reckoned 
at  i,ooo,anyalloy  of  silver  is-reckoned 
at  some  lower  figure ;  such  as  stand- 
ard silver,  which  is  said  to  be  925, 
there  being  925  of  silver  and  75  of 
copper  in  1,000  of  standard  silver. 
(See   Standard:    Sterling.) — 
Gold  is  more  difficult  to  assay  than 
silver,  because  there  is  usually  some 
silver  as  well  as  copp>er  in  the  alloy. 
A  special  process,  called  parting  or 
quartationy  is  often  needed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cupellation.    A  touch- 
stone is  sometimes  used,  to  furnish  a 
rough  guess  at  the  composition  of  a 
gold  sdloy.     (See  Touchstone.) 
Besides  the  method  of  assa3dng  by 
cupellation,  there  is  what  is  called 
the    humid   way.    A  solution    of 
chloride  of  sodium,  in  which  the 
exact  proportion  of  salt  to  water  is 
ascertained,  is  employed  as  a  means 
of  determining  tne  proportions  in 
which  silver  and  copper  exist  in  any 
alloy.     Dr.  Hofmann  and  Professor 
Miller  have   introduced  the  humid 
plan  (which  is  a  French  invention) 
for  assaying  the  silver  to  be  coined 
at  the  Royal  Mint. 

Atlantic  Telesrrapli.  (See 
Electric  Telegraph  ;  Sub- 
marine Telegraph.) 

Augrer,  a  very  useful  tool  for 
boring  holes,  is  one  of  a  class  which 
all  workers  in  wood  are  well  ac- 
quainted with.  Some  have  upright 
handles,  some  transverse;  some 
have  plain  stems,  some  hollow, 
some  screwed;  and  the  mode  of 
working,  by  to-and-fro  twisting 
movement  or  by  screwing,  depends 
on  these  forms.  The  auger ^  brad- 
awl, gouge-bit,  centre-bit,  gimlet, 
and  screw  auger  are  famiJar  ex- 
amples of  these  hole-boring  tools. 

Autoznaton  is  a  seS'-moving 
machine.  In  many  engines  and 
machines,  automatic  action  is  the 


name  given  to  self-regulatmg  appa- 
ratus;   and  speaking  in  a  general 
way,  whenever  a  process  lutherto 
performed  by  hand  is  brought  within 
the  power  of  a  machine,  the  appa- 
ratus becomes    automatic    in  diat 
particular  instance.      A  watch   or 
clock  is  an  automaton  when  wound 
up.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
word  automaton   is  generally  used 
— action  begun  and  maintained  as 
soon  as  a  train  of  wheels  is  set  in 
motion  by  winding  up.    Wonderful 
examples  of  ingenuity  in  this  form 
have  been  produced,  in  no  other 
.way  useful  than  as  showing  what 
men  can  do  if  they  try.    A  me- 
chanical pigeon  that  could  fly;  an 
automaton  porter  to  open  a  door ;  a 
speaking  head;    a  fly  capable  of 
flight;  a  pantomime  performed  by 
mechanical  actors;    a    flute-player 
which  really  played  a  tune ;  a  fla- 
geolet-player which  also  beat  a  tam- 
bourine; a  duck  that  could  swim, 
dive,    eat,    drink,    and    dress    its 
feathers;  a  trumpeter  which  could 
play  cavalry    marches;    a   talking 
figure ;  a  pianoforte-player ; — all,  at 
different  times,  have  been  made  by 
men  skilful  in  minute  mechanical 
work.     Maelzel's  automaton  chess- 
player   was  a    sham;    the  games 
were  really  played  by  a  crippled 
dwarf,  concealed  within  the  robes 
of  the  figure.    To  describe  any  one 
of  the  celebrated  automata  of  past 
ages  would  be  to  describe  a  com- 
plete assemblage  of  wheels,  cogs, 
pinions,  springs,  levers,  valves,  and 
other  small  pieces  of  mechanism. 
The  Swiss  nightingale  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  was  a 
very  pretty  example  of  an  automaton 
on  a  minute  scale. 

Auxiliary  Screw.  When  a  sail- 
ing ship  uses  steam  power  only 
occasionally,  the  screw  is  called 
auxiliary.  (See  Screw  Propel- 
ler.) 

Aventurine  is  one  among  many 
varieties  of  fandfully-coloured  glass. 
It  is  brownish  in  colour,  and  span- 
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f:\^  with  little  gold-like  spots;  it 
is  made  of  pounded  fjlass,  mixed 
with  minute  fragments  of  copper  and 
iron  in  the  metallic  state,  and  the 
fragments  appear  as  glittering  par- 
ticles in  the  mass.  Venice,  whence 
avcnturine  was  first  obtained,  is  fa- 
mous for  its  vitreous  productions  of 
a  kind  more  or  less  similiar.  Venetian 
ball  is  made  by  placing  a  number  of 
bits  of  filigree  glass  in  a  hollow  glass 
ball,  and  making  the  latter  close  in 
around  them  by  heat  and  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  The  Venetian 
filitrree  here  mentioned  consists  of 
stnps  of  coloured  enamel  or  glass, 
made  to  coml)ine  with  a  surface  of 
transparent  glass  by  a  peculiar 
process  of  moulding  and  heating. 
Millefiore  f^Iass  consists  of  tubes  of 
coloured  glass,  the  sections  of  which 
arc  stars,  flowers,  &c.;  slices  of 
these  are  embedded  in  transparent 
glass.  Mosaic  f^lass  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  with  an  attempt  at  geo- 
metrical arran  gem  ent.  Vitro  de  trino 
is  a  j^cculiar  lace-work  of  glass  or 
cnnmcl  threads  with  bubbles  in  the 
meshes.  Smetz  glass  consists  of 
various  colours  fused  side  by  side, 
so  as  to  form  a  cloudy  pattern,  some- 
thing like  agate  or  camelian. 

Avoirdupois.       Most     of   the 
weights  used  in  the  mechanical  arts 


are  avoirdupois,  in  which  lib.  ofT.ooo 
grains  is  divided  into  i6  ozs.  Gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  liowever, 
are  weighed  by  the  lb.  troy,  5»76o 
grains,  divided  into  12  ozs  of  480 
grains  each.  Medicines  are  weighed 
by  apothecaries^  weight,  which  is 
the  same  as  troy  wei^t,  except  that 
the  oz.  is  divided  into  drachms, 
scruples,  and  grains,  instead  of  into 
dwts.  and  grains.  In  avoirdupois 
weight  28  lbs.  =  i  quarter,  112  lbs. 
■B  I  cwt.,  and  20  cwt.  «=  i  ton. 

Awl.    (See  Auger.) 

Axle,  in  wheel-work,  is  the 
centre  on  which  the  wheel  turns. 
In  strictness,  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
axis ;  but  the  axle  and  axletree  of 
a.  wheeled  vehicle  are  rather  elabo- 
rate contrivances  to  insure  the 
smooth  rolling  of  the  wheel  along 
the  road,  and  the  avoidance  of  heat 
at  the  rolling  surface. 

Ayr  Stone  is  a  peculiar  variety  of 
stone  used  as  a  whetstone,  and  also 
for  polishing  marble  and  copper 
plates. 

Asullne.  (See  Aniline  Co- 
lours.) 

Asure,  a  general  name  among 
the  ancients  for  blue  colouring  sulv 
stances,  is  now  sometimes  applied 
as  a  designation  for  smalt,  cobalt, 
and  ultramarine. 
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Back  is  a  brewer's  name  for  cer- 
tain wooden  vessels  of  vast  size. 
(See  Brewing.) 

Bacon ;  Ham.  So  far  as  processes 
are  concerned,  the  preparation  of 
bacon  is  a  modification  of  that  of 
hams,  depending  on  the  application 
of  salt,  heat,  and  smoke  to  various 
portions  of  the  carcasses  of  swine. 
There  is  a  large  establishment  in 
Gloucestershire  in  which  bacon- 
curing  is  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale;  but  even  this  is  trifling  when 
compared  with  those  at  Cincinnati, 
in  tne  United  States,  where  hog- 


killing  and  pork-packing  form  (he 
leading  features  in  the  trade  of  the 
city.  In  ham-curing,  bay-salt,  salt- 
petre, and  sugar  are  well  rubbed  in, 
and  allowed  to  act  upon  the  meat 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  Thehamsare 
then  either  simply  dried,  or  exposed 
for  several  weeks  to  the  smoke  oft 
wood  fire.  Our  demand  so  much 
exceeds  the  home  produce,  that  we 
imported  540,000  cwt.  of  bacon 
and  ham  in  1867. 

Baking: ;  Bakeries.  The  filing 
of  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  porcelain, 
enamels,   &c.,  in  ovens   is    oIlflB 
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colleil  baking ;  but  mare  ftcqueatly 
ihis  lenn  applies  to  the  baking  of 
bread.  {See  the  various  subjects 
here  advetted  to.) 

Balance.     In  manufactures,  de- 
licacy  of   weighing    is   seldom   so 

of  pins,  a  pound  of  silk,  a  cwt.  of 
copper,  a  ton  of  iron,  may  be 
weighed  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
commercial  puiposes  by  ihe  com- 
monbalancearpairof scales.  Gene- 
rally a  balance  has  two  scales  or 
pans,  in  one  of  which  weights  are 
placed  to  counterbalance  the  com- 
modity placed  in  the  other  ;  and  all 
delicate  balances  are  of  this  foim — 
such  as  those  which  will  turn  with 
{ou-millionlh  part  of  the  load.  A 
balance  employed  in  determining 
die  imperial  buiihel,  some  years 
ago,  with  350  lbs.  in  each  scale, 
tamed  with  ent  graai !  In  all  such 
balances  the  pivots  are  ciouisilely 
constructed,  very  often  steel  knife- 
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moner  scales  have  a  single  scale- 
pan,  with  a  movable  weighted  lever 
as  a  counterbalance.  Two  other 
forms  in  which  springs  are  used 
are  briefly  noticed  under  Steel- 
VA&D  and  Spbing  BAi.juice;  a 
very  beautiful  balance  for  coin  is 
described  under  Gold-weighing 
Machine  ;  while  Weighing  Ma- 
chine relates  to  heavy  masses  in 
engineering  and  mineral  trade. 

Bales,  Cotton.  It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  inequality  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  is  included 
under  one  designation,  that  although 
Ijverpoot  always  estimates  her  im- 
ports of  cotton  in  bales,  the  bales 
tliemselves  differ  in  weight  accord- 
ing to  the  country  whence  they 
were  obtained.  A  Brazilian  bale 
contains  only  about  1 6olbs.,  whereas 
an  Egyptian  hale  sometimes  rises  to 
Soolbs.  Inthefirsthalfof  l868the 
quantity  of  cotton  contained  in  each 
kind  of  bale  averaged  as  follows: 
— America, 444lb5.;Brflzi],t62lbs.; 
Egypt,  492!bs. ;  Turkey,  345  lbs.  ; 
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We-itlndies,  i8olbs.:Surnl,3 
Bengal,  joolbs.  If  there  were  equal 
imports  from  all  those  seven  re- 
gions, the  average  bale  would  be 
about  360  lbs;  but  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  American  over  all 
Ihe  others  brings  the  average  up  10 
about  400  lbs. 

Ballaat,  in  maritime  matters,  is 
a  mass  of  heavy  material,  intended 
to  immerse  the  hull  of  a  ship  to  a 
proper  depth  for  flotation.  It  may 
consist  of  river-dredgings,  iron,  or 
water  in  well-littiug  compartmeuts. 
The  Admiralty  has  an  immense 
amount  of  iron  ballast  in  store,  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  substitution  of 
iron-clad  and  heavily-built  steam- 
ships for  the  old  wooden  sailing 

Salloou.  The  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  the  balloon  can  be 
ranked  among  the  aids  to  locomo- 
tion ;  for  although  movement  can 
be  easily  obtained,  the  maintenance 
of  a  particular  liinctiDR  still  baffles 
the  aeronaut.  The  ascent  of  a  bal- 
loon in  Ihe  air  is  simple  enough  in 
Erinciple.  If  the  capacity  of  a  hol- 
iw  globe  of  silk  is  (say)  io,DOOCubic 
feet,  and  if  10,000  cubic  feet  of  at- 
mospheric air  weigh  more  than  the 
same  quantityofgos  or  of  heated  air. 
plus  Ihe  apparatus,  then  the  balloon 
and  its  appendages  will  ascend. 
About  17B0,  the  brothers  Montgol- 
tier,  at  Lyons,  made  a  large  bal- 
loon of  Mnen  lined  with  paper, 
swelled  it  out  by  heating  the  en- 
closed air,  and  sent  it  up  to  a  height 
of  6,500  feet.  Soon  after  this,  cold 
hydrogen  gas  was  used  instead  of 
hot  air  in  a  balloon  made  of  var- 
nished lutestring.  The  first  man 
who  ever  trusted  himself  to  the 
mercies  of  a  ballooa,  without  any 
rope  of  attachment  to  the  ground, 
was  Filfttre  de  Rubier.  A  tire-bal- 
loon (a  silken  or  linen  globe  with  a 
fire  underneath  to  make  the  con- 
tained air  lighter  by  healing  it)  was 
made,  70  feet  by  46]  and  in  a  cir 
suspended  beneath  it  w"  "" 
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naut.  He  ascended  to  a  height  of 
7,000  feet,  and  descended  safely  by 
allowing  the  fire  to  die  out  and  the 
air  to  cool.  This  intrepid  feat,  per- 
formed on  the  2 1st  of  November, 
1783,  was  the  commencement  of  a 
system  of  ballooning  which  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  subsequent 
period  of  eighty-five  years.  Blan- 
chard  and  Tefferies,  in  1784,  crossed 
the  channel  from  England  to  P'rance 
in  a  balloon.  In  1785  Rozier  at- 
tempted to  cross  from  France  to 
England  in  a  balloon  in  which  heated 
air  and  hydrogen  gas  were  both  used ; 
but  he  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt. 
In  1802  Gamerin  was  the  first  who 
descended  from  a  balloon  in  a  pa- 
rachute. In  1804  Gay-Lussac  and 
Biot  ascended  to  a  height  of  13,000 
feet,  and  made  many  valuable  ex- 
periments on  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Shortly  afterwards  Gay- 
Lussac  ascended  to  the  enormous 
height  of  23,000  feet,  or  4 J  miles. 
About  the  year  1820  Mr.  Green  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  filling  the 
balloon  with  ordinary  street  gas, 
a  much  less  costly  plan  than  mak- 
ing hydrogen  for  the  purpose.  In 
1836  Messrs.  Green,  Holland,  and  ; 
Monck  Mason  made  a  voyage  of 
500  miles ;  they  started  from  Lon- 
don in  the  afternoon  of  a  November 
day,  crossed  the  English  Channel 
during  the  night,  and  landed  at 
Nassau,  in  Germany,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  after  a  voyage  of  eighteen 
hours (twenty-eightmilesanhour).  It 
was  a  bold  undertaking,  but  fulfilled 
nothing  in  aerial  navigation ;  for  the 
balloon,  from  first  to  last,  went  just 
where  the  wind  determined,  and  not 
where  the  aeronauts  wished.  In  1859 
Messrs.  "Wise  and  Le  Mountain, 
in  America,  travelled  1,150  miles  in 
a  balloon  in  twenty  hours — a  rate 
exceeding  that  of  any  of  our  express 
railway  trains.  During  the  last  few 
years  in  England  balloon  ascents 
for  mere  show  have  somewhat 
lessened ;  but  many  ascents,  down 
*o    1868,   bave    been    made     by 


Mr.  Glaisher,  to  ascertain  facts  con- 
nected with  meteorological  pheno- 
mena at  great  altitudes.  Mr. 
Glaisher's  reports  on  these  balloon 
voyages,  to  the  Biitish  Association, 
contain  much  valuable  matter. 

Balloons,  as  we  have  said,  still 
fail  to  solve  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation;  they  assist  meteorology 
in  the  way  just  noticed  ;  and,  when 
held  captive  by  a  rope,  balloons 
have  been  used  successfully  as  lofty 
observatories  for  watching  hostile 
armies  on  the  field  of  battle.  An 
Aeronautical  Association^  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
was  estabUshed  in  1867,  to  en- 
courage further  attempts  towards 
the  navigation  of  balloons ;  and  an 
Aeronautic  Exhibition  was  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  1868,  but  with 
no  very  definite  results.  (See  fur- 
ther under  Flying  Machins.) 

Balsam.  The  balsams  are  a 
particular  group  of  plants,  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  stems  of  which  possess 
certain  medicinal  properties;  but 
they  are  not  of  much  value  in  the 
arts  generally.  Black  balsam,  or  the 
balsam  of  l'*eru,  is  used  for  scenting 
lozenges,  pomades,  &c. 

Bamboo  is  really  a  grass,  although 
sometimes  100  feet  high.  Its  stem 
is  jointed ;  the  interior  pith  can 
easily  be  taken  out ;  and  then  a  bam- 
boo becomes  available  as  a  pipe  or 
tube.  Walking-sticks,  umbrella- 
sticks,  wicker-work,  and  tobacco- 
pipes  are  made  of  bamboo  stems ; 
the  canes  are  plaited  into  mats; 
the  leaf-membranes  are  made  into 
paper;  and  a  sweet  juice  exudes 
from  the  knots  of  some  species. 

Bandana  Hsjidkercliiefis.  The 
imparting  of  colour  and  pattern  to 
bandanas  is  a  peculiar  combination 
of  bleaching  with  calico-printing. 
White  spots  or  diamonds  are  formed 
upon  a  coloured  ground.  To  pro- 
duce these,  holes  of  the  proper  size 
and  shape  are  pierced  in  two  metal 
plates,  one  affixed  to  the  upper  and 
the  other  to  the  lower  part  of  a 
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press.  The  cloth,  previously  dyed 
Turkey  red  or  some  other  colour, 
is  folded  into  twelve,  sixteen,  or 
twenty  thicknesses,  placed  in  a  com- 
pact pile  between  the  two  plates, 
and  heavily  pressed  by  them.  A 
liquid  solution  of  chlorine  is  made 
to  flow  over  the  upper  plate;  it 
passes  into  all  the  holes ;  it  finds 
its  way  through  all  the  thicknesses 
of  cloth;  it  escapes  through  the 
sides  in  the  lower  plate,  and  during 
its  brief  passage  it  extracts  all  the 
colour.  The  pressure  is  so  great 
(300  tons)  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  skilful  arrangements  adopted, 
none  of  the  liquid  deviates  sideways 
to  act  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
cloth.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  dis- 
charge style  adopted  by  calico- 
printers.  (See  Calico  Printing.) 
The  pattern  is  borrowed  from  the 
Hindoos. 

Bandoline,  used  by  ladies  for 
fixing  and  .smoothing  the  hair,  is 
an  adhesive  gum,  made  fi'om  Ice- 
land moss,  or  from  quince  seeds, 
steeped  and  boiled,  and  perfumed 
with  essences. 

Bank-note  Mann&ctriTe.  The 
manufacture  of  a  bank-note  com- 
prises special  applications  of  engrav- 
ing, paper-making,  printing,  and 
numbering,  necessary  to  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  fi^udulent 
imitation. — The  Device.  Durin g  the 
last  fifty  years  many  plans  have  been 
suggested  for  adopting  a  device  so 
elaborate  as  to  defy  the  attempts  of 
the  forger,  or  else  of  so  high  an 
artistic  order  as  to  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  ordinary  engraver.  Mr. 
Henry  Bradbury  especially  has  been 
warm  in  his  advocacy  of  such  plans. 
Many  country  banks  and  many 
foreign  countnes  have  done  this ;  but 
the  Bank  of  England  adheres  to 
the  general  simplicity  of  the  device 
adopted  a  long  time  ago,  trusting  to 
a  combination  of  other  safeguards ; 
and  the  amount  of  forgery  of  such 
notes  is  not  now  inordinately  large. 
— 7%tf  Engraving,   The  notes  used 
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to  be  printed  from  copper  plates* 
Messrs.  Bacon  and  Heath  after- 
wards introduced  a  plan  of  engrav- 
ing on  a  thick  block  of  steel,  which, 
when  hardened,  had  a  roller  of 
softened  steel  passed  over  it  with 
intense  pressure;  the  roller,  with 
the  device  in  relief ,  was  then  hard- 
ened, and  rolled  over  a  plate  of 
softened  steel ;  the  plate,  receiving 
the  device  in  intaglio,  was  hard- 
ened, and  was  then  in  a  state  to 
print  from.  This  mode  of  mul- 
tiplying rendered  one  original  en- 
graving available  for  an  immense 
number  of  impressions.  In  1855  a 
third  plan  was  introduced,  to  ena- 
ble the  printing  to  be  done  by  the 
letter-press  method,  instead  of  the 
slow  operation  of  the  copper-plate 
press.  A  metal  block  is  prepared, 
with  the  engraving  in  rehef ;  and  by 
a  series  of  electrotypes  from  this 
block,  plates  are  produced  in  any 
number,  one  being  ready  as  soon  as 
another  is  worn  out. — The  Ink. 
Some  years  ago  the  ink  employed 
was  made  from  the  charred  husk  ot 
Rhenish  grapes,  mixed  with  boiled 
and  burnt  linseed  oil.  Afterwards, 
to  adapt  it  to  the  surface-printing 
method,  the  ink  was  made  from 
the  soot  of  coal-tar  naphtha,  mixed 
with  oil  into  a  kind  of  varnish. — 
The  Paper,  Some  banks  introduce 
threads  of  cotton  or  linen  in  each 
note  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  making 
the  paper.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  special  relations  with  the  owners 
of  one  particular  mill,  where  the 
paper  is  made  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  under  many  precautions.  Each 
sheet  is  only  large  enough  for  two 
notes.  The  water- mark  is  very  pe- 
culiar, and  is  said  to  be  extremely 
difl&cult  to  counterfeit.  The  strength 
of  the  paper  is  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering the  thinness ;  the  surface 
has  a  singular  smootlmess,  without 
much  gloss.  —  Tlie  Printing,  At 
the  Bank  of  England  the  printincr 
is  conducted  on  the  lette- 
plan,  but  with  a  number  o 
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fifal  novd  contmaaccs  to  insare 
the  iharpneit  and  ddkacj  of  the 
work.  The  directors  do  not  depend 
00  the  nmnber,  the  denominatioo, 
or  the  date  c4  the  note  mlan£  to 
Irnstrate  hnitatioD,  bat  00  a  combduu 
tioo  of  all  three,  aided  by  priirate 
marks  of  ^Hiich  the  jmbtac  know 
nothing^.  The  nnmbermg  is  printed 
separatehr,  by  some  sodi  m)aratns 
as  is  desciibed  nnder  Kuhbul 
PKiirriiro. 

Bftitynii.  Gum-lac  and  hirtL- 
lime  ait  oreparcd  from  a  glatinous 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  ban- 
yan tree. 

Bariflre  is  a  mixed  fabric  of  the 
staff  kind,  originaUy  made  of 
worsted,  but  now  having  a  warp 
sometimes  of  silk,  and  sometimes  of 
cotton. 

Bmrge.  (See  Boat  Building  ; 
Ship  Building.) 

Barffo-bottxdn.  In  building 
operations,  bar^e-boards  are  the 
inclined  projecting  boards  at  the 
gable  of  a  building ;  Jtarge-coupUs 
are  beams  mortised  and  tenoned 
together;  and  barge-course  is  the 
portion  of  roof-tiling  which  projects 
over  the  gable. 

Barilla.  For  the  relation  which 
barilla  bears  to  the  alkalies,  see 
Kelp  and  Soda. 

Bar  Iron.     (See  I&ON  Manu- 

FACTUKE.) 

Bark,  as  one  of  the  materials  of 
manufactures,  is  mosUv  used  for  tan- 
ning ot  for  dyeing.  The  oak,  chest- 
nut, larch,  willow,  birch,  alder,  and 
other  trees  produce  bark  very  rich 
in  tannin,  and,  therefore,  valua- 
ble in  the  leather  manufacture. 
(See  Leather  Manufacture.) 
Some  skill  is  required  in  remov- 
ing the  bark  from  the  trees  by 
means  of  scarifiers,  barking-irons, 
and  other  instruments.  The  names 
of  many  kinds  of  bark  are  included 
in  the  list  of  substances  given 
und«r  Dyeing.  The  bark  of  the 
fipiidih  oork-oak  yields  the  valuable 
■^ibtftiBce  dMcribed  under  Cork. 


Under  the  true  or  outer  bark  is  an 
inner  bark  of  a  fibroos  nature,  very 
useful  for  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and 
matting.  Baric  nqoor  is  a  good  pre- 
servative for  fishmg  lines  and  nets 
made  di  hemp.  We  imported 
505,000  cwt.  of  bark  in  1867. 

Barler.  The  grinding  of  barley 
into  meal  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
kinds  of  grain.  (See  Flour  Mill.) 
The  malting  of  barley  for  the 
brewer  and  distiller  is  described 
under  Malting.  The  making  of 
pearl  barley  consists  in  rubbing  off 
the  skin  and  some  of  the  fmna 
from  barley-corns,  and  leaving  small 
round  kemeb.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
mill  is  employed,  with  grooved 
grindstones.  After  a  certain  thick- 
ness is  ground  or  rubbed  off,  the 
remainder  is  called /a/  &ir^/  still 
further  ground,  it  becomes  peasi 
barley.  These  kinds  of  grain  with- 
out the  husk  make  more  pleasant 
bread  than  whole  barley. 

Barm.  Another  name  for  yeast 
(See  Yeast.) 

Barometer.  There  are  not  manv 
manufacturing  processes  in  which 
the  height  of  tne  barometer  needs 
to  be  studied.  It  will  suffice,  there- 
fore, here  to  say,  that  the  baro- 
meter denotes  the  heaviness  or 
pressure  of  the  air,  measured  by  the 
neight  of  a  column  of  mercury 
which  it  will  support.  This  height 
varies  from  27  to  31  inches  at  the 
earth's  surface :  usually  between  29 
and  30  inches.  All  kinds  of  boiling 
take  place  more  readily  when  the 
barometer  is  low.  Barometers  are 
made  in  large  numbers  by  Italians, 
settled  in  the  district  around  Leather 
Lane  and  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Barrel.  There  are  so  many  mean- 
ings to  this  word  that  it  becomes 
quite  indefinite  in  itself.  A  barrel 
is  a  cask  of  any  kind.  A  barrel  is  a 
quantity  of  36  gallons.  A  barrel  is  the 
pipe  or  hollow  cylinder  of  a  key. 
Tne  barrels  of  fire-arms  are  noticed 
under  such  headings  as  Musket, 
Small  Arms,  &c.     The   barrel 


jam  which  please  children  and 
'-'wony  olher  persona  in  tbe  streets 
are  (feicribed  under  OasAN. 

BftryteB,  although  a  better- 
known  naine  than  barium,  is  se- 
condary 10  it  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
stances so  desigDated.  Barium  is  a 
metal,  one  of  these  which  have  not 
been  isolated  for  other  than  Inboru- 
lory  purposes.  It  is  white,  having 
nearly  the  cotout  and  lustre  of  silver; 
it  is  malleable,  easily  melts,  and 
oiidises  in  the  nk.—Barylii,  or 
baryta,  is  the  oxult  of  bariom.  It  is 
a  greyish  spongy  mass,  fusible  at  a 
itigh  temperature.  With  carbonic 
acid  and  water  it  forms  Aar^-ivo^itr, 
useful  in  many  chemical  eiperimen  ts. 
Most  of  [he  useltil  forms  of  this 
metal  are  combinations  of  its  oxides 
with  acids. — Suiphaii  ofharytes.  or 
hstaysfar,  is  cmployeti  in  the  ma- 
nnfacture  of  jasper-ware,  in  pro- 
dncing  opaque  white  patterns  as  a 
coloured  ground,  as  an  adulterant 
of  whitc'lead.  and  in  making  a  pig- 
ment called  perjruaunt  whits.  The 
earth,  ot  spar,  is  about  ^\  times  the 
weight  of  water. 

BoBket  'TKa^r^■w,g  js  a  trade  which 
lias  not  yet  been  brought  within  the 
scope  of  machinery;  nor,  unless 
the  demand  were  very  largely  in- 
creased, does  this  appear  probable- 
Baskets  are  made  of  osiers,  Iwigs, 
willow,  rushes,  straw,  gn^sses,  hop- 
bine, tendrils,  and  small  branches  of 
various  kinds,  as  well  as  whale- 
bone, pasteboard,  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  working-up  of  these 
long  strips  into  baskets  forms  a 
kind  of  medium  between  plaidng 
and  weaving.  The  basket-maker's 
tools  ate  of  the  simplest  kind,  and 
a  few  minutes'  watching  of  his  move- 
menLs  would  give  a  better  idea  of 
his  labours  than  any  description. 
Oiiers,  or  willinvi,  are  the  chief  ma- 
teria] for  baskets;  they  are  culdvated 
for  the  purpose  in  various  parts  of 
Eorope ;  and,  when  gathered,  the 
steeping,  stripping,  splitting,  dry- 
ing, and  other  processes  arc  care- 


fully managed  according  to  the  kind 
of  basket  to  be  made.  Foreign 
baskets  are  imported  to  the  value  of 
£sa,QOO  or  £U>,oco  a  year.  Beau- 
tiful Swiss  baskets,  made  of  wood, 
were  shown  at  the  International 
Exhibition  in  iS6i. 
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string,  rope,  netting,  matting.  Sic. 
Hemp,  jute,  and  llai  are  all  varieties 
of  bast ;  but  ihe  name  is  usually 
confined  to  the  bast  of  the  lime 
tree,  made  by  the  Rnssiai-s  into 
ropes,  mats,  shoes,  hats,  &c.  It  is 
said  that  no  less  than  4,000,000 
bast  mats  are  annually  exported 
from  Russia,  for  use  in  packing 
furniture,  covering  young  plants,  &c. 
Bath  Btone,  lor  building,  is  al- 
most entirely  carbonate  of  lime,  fine- 
grained, and  cream-coloured.  It  is 
obtained  chiefly  from  Wiltshire  and 
Somerset,  where  it  is  easily  quarried. 
It  is  a  favourite  kiod  of  stone,  owing 
to  its  easy  working  and  pleasant  tint, 
but  is  very  perishable ;  indeed,  it  is 
little  other  than  hard  chalk. 
Batten,  or  Lay.  (See  I-OOM.) 
Battens.  (See  Deals.) 
Battery,  Oalvanio,  in  scientihc 
investigation,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  machines;  aud  in  the 
practical  arts  of  Electro-metailurgy, 
Electric  Telegraph,  Electrotype,  &c. 
(see  those  headings),  it  is  becoming 
eyeiy  year  more  and  more  valu- 
able. Numerous  forms  have  been 
invented;  but  the  principle  of  every 
galvanic  or  electric  batteiy  is,  tha't 
when  certain  liquids  and  certain 
metals  act  upon  each  other,  even 
without  heat,  but  under  deiiaite 
conditions,  an  electric  current  is 
generated,  which  travels  along  a 
wire  with  inconceivable  speed,  and 
is  avaDable  for  producmg  many 
highly  valuable  resnlls. 

Bayonet.      Id  the   making   of 
bayonels  (chiefly  at  Birmingham 
Enlield),  a  piece  of  the  b    "~" 
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steel  is  welded  to  a  piece  of  wrought- 
iron;  the  two  are  roughly  forged 
into  shape,  the  one  for  the  blade,  and 
the  other  for  the  socket;  swaging 
with  dies  and  counterdies  completes 
the  shaping ;  and  then  various  pro- 
cesses of  annealing,  turning,  cutting, 
squaring,  drilling,  boring,  hardening, 
tempering,  &c.,  finish  the  weapon. 

Bay  Salt.  (See  Salt  Manu- 
facture.) 

Bead  Manufacture.  Small  glass 
beads  have  been  made  for  ornament 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  early 
Egyptians  and  Phccnicians.  In 
modem  times  such  beads  are  made, 
first  by  forming  coloured  glass  into 
tubes,  then  cutting  up  the  tubes  into 
small  pieces,  and  then  roimding  the 
exterior  by  gentle  and  cautious 
heating.  They  are  made  in  large 
quantities  at  Murano,  near  Venice. 
Another  mode  is  to  heat  the  tube  at 
a  blow-pipe,  and  allow  the  beads  to 
fall  from  it  drop  by  drop.  Various 
kinds  are  known,  as  f^mm^^n,  hollow ^ 
tube^  and  bugle  beads.  Dolls*  eyes 
are  made  in  immense  quantities  at 
Birmingham  of  glass  beads  painted 
or  enamelled.  Beads  are  also  made 
of  gold,  silver,  amber,  pearl,  steel, 
and  many  other  substances.  Tri- 
fling as  these  articles  may  appear, 
beads  and  bugles  to  the  amount  of 
3,000,000  lbs.  were  imported  in 
1867. 

Beam,  as  a  name  for  a  piece  of 
timber  in  building  and  engineering, 
bears  many  sub-designations,  ac- 
cording to  shape  and  purpose,  such 
as  tie^  collar  J  hammer  ^  truss,  sumrner^ 
strainings  camber ^  and  lintel  beams. 

Beamingr.    (See  Weaving.) 

Bear's  Ghrease  seldom  deserves 
the  name  given  to  it;  it  is  more 
usually  a  mixture  of  beef  marrow  and 
hog's  lard,  with  some  kind  of  oil 
and  perfume. 

Beaver  is  the  name  popularly 
given  to  the  fur  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican beaver,  the  Castor  fiber.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  these  animals,  very 
''■Hie  besvcr  for  is  now  obtained; 


and  owing  to  the  taste  for  wearing 
silk  hats,  but  little  fur  of  any  kind  is 
now  used  for  this  purpose.  (See 
Hat  Manufacture.) 

Beech.  The  useful  qualities  of 
this  wood  are  noticed  under  Tim- 
ber. The  mast,  or  nut,  yields 
beech  oil,  and  an  oil-cake  nutritious 
for  cattle. 

Beer  and  Ale.  These  favourite 
beverages  are  nearly  always  made 
from  com  or  grain,  hut  sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  oi  spruce  beer^  from  othei 
parts  of  vegetables.  Barley  seems 
to  be  best  suited  for  the  purpose, 
and  indeed  beer  at  one  time  used  to 
be  called  barley  wine.  According; 
to  the  degree  in  which  barley  is 
malted,  it  becomes  pale,  amber,  or 
brown  malt;  and  these  differences 
gave  rise  to  the  distinction  between 
beer  and  ale.  Thus,  pale  malt  pro- 
duces ale,  while  brown  produces 
beer ;  and  it  has  become  customary 
in  London  to  give  the  names  oibeer, 
porter^  and  stout  (somewhat  indefi- 
nitely, it  must  be  admitted)  to  the 
dark  liquor,  leaving  the  name  of  ale 
to  all  those  of  lighter  colour.  In 
country  districts,  however,  this  rule 
is  by  no  means  generally  followed — 
beer  being  the  good  or  strong,  ale 
the  inferior  or  weak.  It  thus  re- 
sults, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
distinction  between  beer  and  ale  is 
not  a  definite  one,  being  different  in 
different  districts.  So  far  as  concerns 
London,  there  is  pale  malt  in  ale,  and 
brown  malt  in  beer,  and  there  is 
morethop  in  ale  than  in  beer — adul- 
terations always  excepted.  When 
genuine,  London  porter  has  qualities 
which  no  provincial  or  foreign  brewer 
has  ever  succeeded  in  equalling;  but 
it  lends  itself  sadly  to  various  modes 
of  unscrupulous  adulteration.  A 
new  kind  called  cooper ,  a  mixture  of 
porter  and  stout,  has  recently  come 
mto  vogue  in  London.  At  Burton- 
on-Trent  ale  is  brewed  in  enormous 
quantities,  classified  into  strongs 
mild,  bitter^  and  pale — the  strong 
having  most  malt,  and  the  bitter 
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most  hops.  The  breweries  of  Messrs. 
Bass  and  Messrs.  Allsopp  are  among 
the  largest  establishments  in  the 
world.  Scotch  ale  has  a  mild  fa- 
vour and  a  pale  colour,  due  chiefly 
to  peculiarities  in  the  process  of  fer- 
menting. Dublin  has  acquired  fame 
for  a  peculiarly  powerful  and  black 
heerfStoutf  wmcn  is  made  by  Messrs. 
Guinness  on  a  very  large  scale.  Our 
exports  of  all  kinds  of  beer  and  ale 
in  1867  amounted  to  520,000  barrels. 
For  the  practical  processes  see 
Brewing;  also  Hops  and  Malt- 
ing. 

Beer  Engrine  is  the  small  but 
highly-finished  pumping  apparatus 
used  in  public-houses  for  drawing 
up  beer  and  ale  from  the  cellar 
below.  Some  of  them  are  very  in- 
geniously constructed;  one  handle 
governs  two  pumps,  leading  down 
to  two  casks ;  and  by  a  slight  adjust- 
ment of  the  handle,  Uquor  can  be 
drawn  from  either  cask  alone,  or 
from  both  at  one  time. 

Bees'  Wax.  Of  the  two  pro- 
ducts of  the  bee  most  useful  to 
man,  one  is  noticed  elsewhere.  (See 
Honey.)  The  other,  waXy  is  the 
principal  material  employed  by  the 
industrious  insect  in  building  up 
the  honeycomb,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained by  pressing,  beating,  melting, 
straining,  washing,  and  cooling  down 
to  the  condition  of  a  cake.  For 
some  purposes  the  wax  is  bleached. 
Bees'-wax  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  the  arts,  especially  for  making  the 
large  altar-candles  burned  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

Beet-root  Spirit.  As  sugar  may 
ilways  be  converted  into  spirit, 
and  as  beet-root  yields  sugar,  b^et- 
spirit  distilleries  have  been  esta- 
blished in  England.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  been  commer- 
cially successful,  and  the  enterprise 
must  be  regarded  as  a  failure. 

Beet-root  Suflrar.  Under  Sugar 
it  is  explained  that  beet-root  is  only 
one  among  a  large  number  of  vege- 
table substances  fh>m  which  sugar 


may  be  obtained.  The  roots,  when 
taken  up,  are  washed  and  rasped 
into  a  pulp ;  the  pulp  is  squeezed  in 
presses ;  the  expressed  juice  is  clari- 
fied, filtered,  and  boiled;  and  the 
production  of  sugar  from  the  syrup 
is  managed  in  some  such  way  as 
that  from  the  sugar-cane.  (See 
Sugar  Manufacture.)  Beet 
sugar  is  not  so  sweetening  as  cane 
sugar ;  but  as  the  beet  will  grow  in 
climates  not  hot  enough  for  the  cane, 
the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is 
becoming  important  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  In  the  season  1866-7 
there  were  more  than  500,000  tons  of 
this  sugar  made  in  Europe,  chiefly 
in  France  and  Grermany,  in  about 
one  thousand  factories.  In  a  very 
favourable  year  an  acre  will  yield 

20  tons  of  beet-root ;  while  12  tons 
of  root  will  yield  i  ton  of  sugar,  or 
about  3,500  lbs.  of  sugar  for  an  acre 
of  land ;  but  the  average  of  seasons 
and  processes  more  frequently  ranges 
from  1,000  to  2,000  lbs. 

BeU.  Bell  metal  is  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  tin,  usually  75  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  former.  As  a  specialty, 
silver  is  sometimes  thrown  into  the 
melting  furnace.  Steel  is  the  metal 
of  some  modem  bells,  but  this  is 
exceptional.  Some  of  the  bells  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  of  vast 
size.  The  bells  at  Olmiitz,  Rouen, 
and  Vienna  weigh  nearly  18  tons 
each.    The  great  bell  at  Moscow, 

21  feet  high  and  about  the  same  in 
diameter,  weighs  193  tons;  and 
another  bell  in  the  same  city 
weighs  80  tons;  the  Chinese  bell 
at  Pekin  54  tons.  The  Canadians 
have  a  bell  at  Montreal  weighing 
13  tons.  In  England,  "  Big  Ben," 
at  Westminster,  weighs  14  tons; 
"Great  Peter,"  at  York,  11  tons; 
"  Great  Tom,'*  at  Lincoln,  5j^tons ; 
and  the  great  bell  at  St.  Paul's, 
about  5  tons. 

Bell  Founding.     Large  church 
bells  are  cast  in  pits.      "Wooden 
templets,  edged  with  r 
form  to  the  sand  and  cla 
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terroine  the  inner  and  outer  curves 
of  the  bell ;  and  great  care  is  shown 
in  maintaining  the  width  of  the 
space  with  which  the  thickness  of 
tne  metal  is  to  correspond.  The 
other  processes  are  nearly  like  those 
descrioed  in  Cannon  Founding, 
Casting  and  bounding,  and 
Cylinder  Casting. 

Bellows.  Some  of  the  early  bas- 
reliefs  and  paintings  show  that  beU 
lows,  to  excite  a  flame  by  blowing 
air  into  a  fire,  were  known  in  ancient 
times.  The  simplest  formwas  that  of 
two  shallow  boxes,  the  one  inverted 
over  the  other,  and  joined  together 
at  one  end ;  the  alternate  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  upper  box  drew 
air  into  the  intermediate  space, 
and  expelled  it  forcibly  through  a 
tube.  T'he  Chinese  have  a  mode  of 
propelling  air  through  a  wooden 
tube  by  a  kind  of  piston.  The 
familiar  bellows,  with  two  flat  boards 
hinged  at  one  end,  elastic  leather 
sides,  a  valve  in  the  bottom  board 
to  admit  air,  and  a  nozzle  to  expel 
it,  have  been  known  in  Europe  for 
two  or  three  centuries.  Patent 
bellows  have  a  revolving  handle, 
which  permits  a  continuous  blast 
to  be  maintained.  (See  further 
under  Biast;  Blowing  Ma- 
chine; Forge;  Ventilation.) 

Beng»l  Llsrht,  used  in  military 
evolutions,  ai  a  signal  at  sea,  and  as 
a  firework  in  pyrotechny,  is  com- 
posed of  nitre  6,  sulphur  2,  and 
lulphuret  of  antimony  I.  When 
ignited,  this  mixture  gives  forth  a 
vivid  and  brilliant  light  of  a  bluish 
tinge :  hence  the  adcutional  name  of 
blut'light, 

Baajamln,  Benaoin.  The  names 
bfHMoin,  benniUj  benMoiU,  benzoyU, 
biHMolt,  benuine,  bentoline,  &c.,  are 
often  used  so  vaguely  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  which  of  them  belong 
to  the  coal-tar  series  of  substances. 
BiftMoin  is  the  dried  milkv  gum  or 
juice  of  the  benzoin  or  benjamin 
tree :  being  very  fragrant,  especially 
when  burned,   it  is   used  m  per- 


fumery, pastils,  and  incense.  A 
tincture  prepared  from  it  coostitatcs 
Friar's  balsam,  useful  in  healing 
wounds  and  cuts,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  substances  used  in  making  court 
plaster.  Benzoic  acid  is  obtained 
from  the  same  source  as  benzoin. 
Bcnzile  is  one  among  many  sub- 
stances obtained  from  benzoin  by 
chemical  treatment  with  chlorine  and 
other  agents ;  it  is  a  tasteless  white 
solid.  Benzole  and  benzoline  are 
limpid  colourless  liquids,  obtained 
from  coal-tar  naphtha ;  they  are  now 
much  used  as  substitutes  for  oil  and 
spirit  in  lamps,  and  as  solvents  of 
india-rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  wax. 

Berlin  Iron  Omamenta.  When 
Prussia  was  struggling  with  the  first 
Napoleon,  about  1809,  the  patriotic 
people  sent  in  their  gold  and  silver 
plate  to  the  government,  to  recruit 
an  exhausted  treasury.  The  acknow- 
ledgment for  these  gifts  was  in  the 
form  of  small  iron  crosses,  rings, 
crowns,  &c.,  each  bearing  the  m- 
scription,  Ichgab  Gold  um  Eisen  (« I 
gave  gold  for  iron  ").  The  trinkets 
were  made  in  Berlin,  and  m^ny  of 
them  are  treasured  up  as  honourable 
heir-looms  in  Prussian  families.  The 
factory  has  since  been  maintained  for 
other  purposes — to  make  brooches, 
busts,  statuettes,  bas-reliefs,  rosettes, 
medallions,  and  other  articles.  K 
very  fine  kind  of  iron  is  selected ;  ana 
the  moulds  are  made  of  a  peculiai 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  So  minute 
are  some  of  the  castings  that  10,000 
of  them  go  to  make  up  i  lb.,  and  the 
selling  price  is  nearly  10,000  times 
that  of  the  iron  in  its  crude  state. 

Berrlea.  To  notice  all  the  berries 
useful  in  what  may  be  called  the 
chemical  arts  would  be  no  easy 
matter,  they  are  so  numerous.  They 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  fleshy  fruits, 
with  the  seeds  immersed  in  the  pulp. 
Many  of  them  are  employed  in 
flavouring  gin,  liqueurs,  cordials, 
and  British  or  sweet  wines. 

Beryl.  (See  Gems  and  Pre- 
cious Stones.) 


... . .  .bL    This  is  pro- 

cLced  in  a  way  difierent  Train  those 
noticed  under  Steel  MAHuyAC' 
T'JUB.  In  the  BesKraet  process, 
molten  pig-iron  is  decarbonised  bjr 
sendiog  a  currenl  of  air  through  it. 
The  fimdameatal  idea  is  old.  but 
Mr.  Beasemer's  applicatioD  of 
new;  and  from  1855  to  1868 
tinu^  imptovementii  were  made, 
leadiDg  to  a  lai^c  and  tmpottnnt  de- 
velopment of  sleel  manufacture. 
The  change  is  chiefly  effected  i 
vessel  called  the  aaruerltr,  which 
be  closed  in  on  all  side&,  and  made 
to  oscillate  on  trunnionii ;  it  is  made 
of  wroughl-iron.  but  is  lined  with  a 
composilion  of  fire-brick  and  ground 
stone:  there  are  tayire  holes  at  cer- 
tain places  to  allow  a  blast  of  air  to 
bednvcnin.  To  commence  the  ope- 
rations, 3  or  4  tons  of  gnod  pig-iron 
aremelledin  aseparate  furnace,  and 
poured  into  the  converter  through  an 
opening  adjusted  for  chat  purpose. 
Here  a  continuous  blast,  at  a  pres- 
sure of  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  is 
forced  right  through  the  whole  body 
□f  mollen  iron  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more.  The  blast  is  thensLut 
off,  a  small  quantity  of  another  kind 
of  iron  thrown  into  the  converter, 
and  the  blast  renewed  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. The  object  to  attain  in  all 
this  is  to  bum  away  some  of  the  car- 
bon in  the  iron  by  means  of  the 
oxygen  driven  in  with  the  blast ;  the 
choice  of  iron  and  thedurationof  the 
blast  are  arranged  according  to  the 
extent  wished  to  be  given  to  this  de- 
carboralion.  When  ready,  the  metal 
is  poured  out  into  aa  immense  ladle, 
and  thence  into  ingot  moulds.  The 
trunnions  on  the  converter  and  the 
ladle  facilitate  the  oscillating  move- 
ments necessaty  for  (illing  and  emp- 
tying ;  and  either  steam  power  or 
liydraulic  power  is  employed.  The 
convulsion  going  on  within  the  body 
of  the  converter  is  tremendous ;  the 
molten  iron,  liquid  as  water,  is 
dashed  violently  about  by  the  force 
with  which  th;  bliisl  drives  through 
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it ;  the  heat,  flame,  and  sparks  are 
iotense,  snd  the  whole  apparatus 
trembles  with  the  vibration.  Ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  current  is  continued,  more 
or  less  of  the  carbon  b  bumed  away ; 
and  thus  any  inteimediate  grade 
between  iron  and  steel  may  be  pro- 
duced.  Bissemer  iron,  Bessemer 
sleel,  sleel-iron,  iron-sttil,  and  Hiil/- 
sleel  are  all  significant  terms,  denot- 
ing kinds  of  steel  saleable  at  different 
prices,  and  appUcable  to  different 
purposes.  Bessemer-Steel  works  are 
now  estoblislifid  at  Sheffield,  Crewe. 
Essen,  and  many  other  places.  The 
system  is  becoming  one  of  great 
value,  owing  to  the  fact  just  men- 
doned,  that  any  intermediate  grade 
between  pure  iron  and  pure  steel 
mav  be  produced  at  pleasure. 
Setou.  (See  CoNCttETE.) 
Sioa  is  the  name  of  two  colours 
ied  by  artists,  and  consisting  chiefly 
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Hmnbarg  blue,  and  mineral  blue. 
Green  bice  has  also  the  names  of 
Hungaritm  green,  malachife  green, 
ipterald  green,  and  mauntain  green. 

Blddery-wBre  is  the  name  given 
to  certain  omamenUl  articles  made 
in  India  of  an  alloy  consisting  of 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc.  The 
articles   are    often   beautifully   en- 

aved,  and  thesurfaceis  treated  with 

minture  of  salt,  saltpetre,  sal  am- 

ouiac,  and  blue  vitnol. 

Billon,  employed  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  for  coin,  is  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  copper,  with  the  copper 
preponderating;  it  is  useful  as  a  sub- 
stitute foreoppet,  in  being  less  heavy, 
but  is  not  liked  at  the  English 
Mint,  partly  on  account  of  being 
easily  counterfeited. 

Binnacle,  on  shipboard,  is  a  kind 
r  box  containing  the  compass,  ami 

lamp  to  illuminate  it  at  night,  with 
1  opening  at  the  side  through 
which  thecompass-card  can  be  seen. 

BlToIi.   (See  TtUBEB.)  The  bark 

largely  use.^  -     '—' ^*- 
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stringy  fibres  for  matting,  cordage, 
&c. :  by  distillation,  birch  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  it.  Birch  wine  is  made 
in  some  comitries  from  the  sap. 

Bird-lime  is  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance obtained  fi-om  the  middle 
bark  of  the  holly  or  mistletoe  by 
steeping,  boiling,  straining,  and  eva- 
porating. Being  very  adhesive,  it  is 
employed  by  the  bird-catcher  to  en- 
tangle the  ieet  of  his  prey  at  some 
selected  spot;  and  in  India  it  is  used 
to  destroy  insects. 

Bird's  Eye.  (See  Tobacco 
Manufacture.) 

Biflouit.  In  the  making  of  china- 
ware  and  the  better  kinds  of  pot- 
tery, the  name  of  biscuit  is  given 
to  the  articles  before  they  are  glazed. 
(See  Porcelain  and  Pottery.) 

Biflouit  Baking:.  A  biscuit,  as 
a  flat  cake  of  unleavened  bread,  is 
the  English  representative  of  a  kind 
of  bread  usea  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  and  almost  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  manufacture  of  ship 
biscuits f  as  carried  on  at  some  of  the 
steam  bakeries,  such  as  those  at  the 
Government  Arsenals,  is  the  largest 
branch  of  this  trade.  The  flour  is 
emptied  out  of  the  sacks,  through  a 
hopper,  into  the  mixing  troughs; 
water  is  then  added ;  revolving  arms 
speedily  mix  up  the  two  ingredients; 
tne  mixture  flows  out  upon  a  table, 
where  iron  rollers  knead  it  into  a 
flat  layer  of  dough;  cutting  stampers 
descend  and  cut  this  layer  into  bis- 
cuits, either  circular  or  hexagonal ; 
the  biscuits  travel  along  a  revolving 
apron  and  enter  an  oven ;  they  ad- 
vance through  the  oven  very  slowly, 
and  emerge  at  the  other  end  hot, 
brown,  and  well  baked.  No  hand 
touches  the  flour  or  the  dough  from 
first  to  last.  A  little  bran  and  a 
little  salt  are  usually  added  to  the 
wheaten  flour.  In  regard  to  all  the 
other  kinds  of  biscuits,  the  manu- 
"■ving  operations  are  on  a  less 
'te  scale,  but  the  ingredients 
i  are  for  the  most  part  more 
1    character.      CaptaitCs^ 
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water,  softj  yecut,  buttered,  Aber 
nethy,  Jamaica,  coffee,  Oliver's, 
Reading,  CheUenham,  spiced,  Vtc- 
toria,  arrow-root,  pearl,  and  nume- 
rous other  kinds  are  flavoured  more 
or  less  with  butter,  yeast,  milk,  sugar, 
s{)ice,  curavray,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, essences,  &c.  Many  of  these 
are  made  light  and  spongy,  and 
almost  all  are  baked  with  very  little 
brown  ness  of  colour.  There  are 
se\'eral  large  establishments  where 
such  biscuits  are  made  on  an  exten- 
sive scale;  notably  those  of  Peek 
and  Frean  at  Rotherhithe,  Huntley 
and  Palmer  at  Reading,  Cair  at 
Carlisle,  Harrison  at  Liverpool,  and 
Slight  at  Edinburgh.  In  these 
bakeries  the  machinery  employied  is 
of  a  very  complete  and  efficient  Idnd. 

Bisxnuth,  is  one  of  the  minor 
metals  in  relation  to  its  practical 
uses.  When  pure,  it  is  brilliant, 
white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red, 
about  9f  times  the  weight  of  water, 
melts  at  about  510*  Fahr.,  crystal- 
lises in  cooling,  transmits  heat  more 
slowly  than  most  other  metals,  and  is 
volatile  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  substances  which  ex- 
pand when  passing  from  the  molten 
to  the  solid  state,  as  water  does 
when  changing  into  ice ;  and  this 
property  gives  rise  to  some  of  the 
rather  limited  applications  of  bis- 
muth to  useful  purposes.  Bismuth 
is  obtained  in  Saxony,  from  an  ore 
in  which  it  is  found  combined  with 
oxygen,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  by 
processes  of  smelting  and  refining. 
With  nitric  acid  bismuth  forms 
pearl  white,  used  as  a  cosmetic,  as 
a  flux  for  melting  enamel,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  various  metallic  colours ; 
slightly  modified,  it  is  used  also  in 
gilding  and  in  medicine.  An  alloy 
of  bismuth  with  lead  and  tin  melts 
at  a  singularly  low  temperature. 
(See  Fusible  Metal.)  With  tin, 
bismuth  forms  a  sonorous  alloy  suit- 
able for  bells. 

Bistre  is  a  brown  pigment  useful 
for  water-colour    drawings;     it    is 


made  from  tile  aoot  of  various  kinds 
of  burnt  wood. 
Bittam.   (See  Salt  Maniifac- 

Blttera.  Chamomile,  angelica, 
and  other  plants,  by  steeping  and 
simmering,  are  made  to  yield  pun- 
gent stimitlattt  liquids  called  iilteri, 
usefol  in  medicine,  &c. 

BltanLen,  properly  spcaldng.  is 
mostly  found  in  connection  with  coal, 
some  kinds  of  which  ate  mtich  more 
bituminous  than  oliers,  the  richest 
in  this  substance  being  best  fitted  f.Tt 
gas-making.  Shale  and  iimcstone 
are  sometimes  called  bituminous ; 
the  rormerwhendeeplyimpregtiated 
with  bitumen,  the  latterwhcn  merely 
discoloured  by  it.  A  peculiar  mi- 
neral, called  elastic  bitumci  oi 
mineml  caoutchouc^  is  almost  as 
elastic  and  fleiiblc  as  india-tublicr. 
(See  also  Asphaltom.) 

Blaekbajid  is  one  of  the  richest 
veins  of  ironstone,  found  chieSy  in 
Scotland.  Its  chief  constituent  is 
carbonate  of  iron,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  in  weight  is  pure  metal. 
(See  Iron  MANUKAcruaE.) 

Blaok  Flnz,  nsefUl  in  facilitating 
the  meldog  of  metallic  ores,  is  a, 
line  black  powder,  made  by  highly 

uc  tartrate  of  potash.  The  metal 
potassium  can  be  obtained  from  it 
by  a  careful  scries  of  processes. 

Blaokiuer.  Evetyblaclitng-maker 
professes  to  have  a  favourite  recipe 
of  his  own  for  miking  this  useful 
liquid;  but  the  ingredients  usually 
comprise  some  kiud  of  lamp  or  bone 
black,  sperm  or  other  oil,  molasses 
ur  Nugar,  vinegar,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  water.    The'*ai«  blacking 


e  firm  of  long  standing,  that  of 
Messrs.  Day  and  Martin,  by  whom 
blacking  is  made  in  enormous  qnan- 
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Plumbago,  called  also  graphite,  a  a 
carburet  of  iron,  with  an  encess  of 
carbon,  and  small  portions  of  alu- 
mina, silica,  and  lime.  It  is  found 
in  small  masses  in  the  primary  rocks 
ofCumberland  and  a  few  other  dis- 
tiicts.  As  plumbago  is  very  intract- 
able in  the  lire,  tt  is  used,  either 
alone  or  mined  with  day,  as  a  male- 
rial  for  crucibles.  When  pounded 
it  is  employed  as  a  lubncant  for 
raachinety;  as  a  coating  for  sub- 
stances which  are  to  be  electro  typed ; 
and  as  a  glittering  black  polishing 
material  for  grates,  fenders,  railings, 
&c.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  for 
black-lead  pmcils.  The  minetal 
being  very  scarce,  the  black-load 
mine  of  Borrowdale,  near  Dcrwent- 
water,  is  of  high  value. 

Black-laad  Peuctla.  In  the 
usual  way  of  making  these  service- 
able lilllc  implements,  thin  cedar 
boards  are  cut  into  small  rods,  in 
each  of  which  a  groove  is  cut  by  a 
small  circular  saw,  just  the  size  to 
receive  a  slip  of  black-lead,  which 
has  itself  been  cut  from  a  slab  of  the 
mineral ;  aflerwhich  another  rod  of 
cedar  is  glued  an,  to  cover  the  black- 
lead.  Sometimestbepencilisround, 
sometimes  square;  and  in  one  form 
one  half  slides  out  from  the  Other. 
Pure  black-lead  is  not  often  used ; 
clay  or  black  chalk  is  generally 
mixed  with  the  dust  or  powtler  of 
the  mineral  into  a  paste,  and  then 
dried  and  hardened.  The  mixture 
is  not  only  cheaper,  but  it  allows  of 
diflerent  degrees  of  hardness  being 
given  to  the  pencils.  The  making 
of  black-lead  pencils  was  one  of  the 
trades  practically  exempUtted  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  1 8 62. 

Bl&ck  PismantB  are  made  of 
beech-wood  black,  ivory-black,  cork- 
black,  lamp-black,  and  some  other 
substances  of  analogous  origin. 
Black  dyes  are  noticed  under  Dye- 
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Besides  the  home  manufacture,  we 
import  many  hundred  thousands 
ammally. 

Blanket  is  a  special  product  of 
the  worsted  or  long-wool  manufac- 
ture, in  which  the  fibre  is  used  in 
great  quantities,  to  produce  a  thick 
and  warm  material.  The  processes 
of  fabrication  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  those  described  in  Wor- 
sted Manufacture.  Our  exports 
of  blanketing  and  baize  in  1867 
amounted  to  4,500,000  yards. 

Blast.  Every  year  the  use  of  the 
hot  blast  in  the  iron  manufacture  is 
gaining  the  mastery  more  and  more 
over  the  cold;  but  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion is  pretty  much  the  same  in  both. 
The  hearth  (see  Blast  Furnace) 
is  pierced  at  the  side  with  holes,  in 
which  are  inserted  the  nozzles  or 
tuyhres  of  the  blast  pipes.  The 
tuyeres  are  made  of  cast-iron  ;  and 
to  enable  them  to  bear  the  intense 
heat  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
they  are  made  hollow  or  double, 
and  cold  water  is  allowed  to  circulate 
between.  The  tuyeres  are  fixtures, 
and  act  as  funnels  into  which  the 
nozzles  of  thepipes are  inserted.  The 
air  comes  from  a  large  cast-iron  cylin- 
drical blowing  nuLchifUy  furnished 
with  an  air-tight  piston  worked 
by  a  steam-engine.  The  cylinder  is 
closed  at  top  and  bottom,  but  has 
various  opemngs  in  the  sides.  When 
the  piston  is  pressed  down,  the  air 
below  it  is  condensed,  and  forced 
into  a  side  chamber;  the  partial 
vacuum  thus  produced  causes  fresh 
air  to  rush  through  a  valve  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  up- 
ward movement  of  the  piston  pro- 
duces a  similar  result,  by  a  careful 
adjustment  of  the  several  valves ; 
and  thus  the  machine  is  double- 
acting.  From  the  chamber  the  com- 
pressed air  is  forced  into  pipes, 
which  convey  it  to  the  tuyke-holes 
on  three  sides  of  the  hearth.  If  the 
tteam  power  be  sufficiently  great, 
two  cylinders  are  provided  to  one 
'  *Qwing  machine,  so  as  to  midce  the 
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action  more  continuous.  One  of 
the  great  blast  cylinders  in  Sonlh 
Wales  is  1 12  inches  diameter  by  100 
inches  high;  the  piston  makes  13 
strokes  a  minute,  and  at  that  rate 
drives  oat  no  less  than  13,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  cylinder  is  large 
enough  for  more  than  3,000  to  4,000 
feet ;  and  even  at  this  rate  the  quan- 
tity of  air  is  8  to  10  tons  weight  per 
hour.  The  usual  average  pressure 
of  the  air  is  2\  to  3  lbs.  per  square 
inch ;  but  blowing  machines  of  im- 
proved construction  raise  it  to  3^  lbs., 
oy  the  use  of  a  smaller  cylinder  and 
piston  worked  with  vastly-increased 
velocity.  (See  further  under  Hot 
Blast.) 

Blast  Fnmaoe.  When  iron 
ore  has  been  roasted  and  prepared 
for  the  process  of  smelting,  the 
metal  is  extracted  from  it  by  the 
heat  of  a  blast  furnace.  These 
furnaces  are  sometimes  square  in 
form,  sometimes  circular.  The  up- 
per part,  called  the  case  or  hody^  is 
usu£illy  Uncd  with  a  double  skm  of 
fire-brick,  with  the  intermediate 
space  filled  up  with  fire-resisting 
sand  or  scoriae;  while  the  exterior 
is  built  up  of  masonry  or  strong 
brick-work.  The  body  of  the  foo'- 
nace  is  surmounted  by  a  cylindrical 
chimney  at  a  part  called  the  throat; 
and  the  side  of  the  chimney  has  a 
doorway,  through  which  the  ore, 
coal,  and  lime  are  thrown  in.  Be- 
low the  body  is  a  conical  space, 
narrowing  greatly  towards  the  bot« 
tom,  called  the  boshes ;  and  belov 
the  boshes  is  a  nearly  quadrangular 
space  forming  the  hearth,  ending 
in  a  receptacle  called  the  cnscibU, 
The  sides  of  the  hearth  are  pierced 
with  holes  to  receive  the  nozzles  or 
tuylres  of  the  blast  pipes.  The 
blast  furnaces  vary  from  30  to  80 
feet  in  height ;  but  the  usual  hoAt 
is  45  or  50  feet.  Furnaces  foruie 
hot  blast  are  wider  at  the  top  dun 
those  for  cold.  Some  of  the  grett 
furnaces  at  Dowlais  and  Cyiarthfii 


(South  Wales)  Lave  an  internal  i 
pacity  or  7,000  cubic  feet,  produce 
600  tons  of  iron  pe>  week,  and 
often  contain  i^o  Urns  of  ignited 
roatehal  at  one  time.  The  average 
yield  in  Stallordshire  is  230  Ions  pel 
week.  By  what  meanE  an  intense 
heat  is  maintained  in  these  fur- 
naces is  explained  under  Blast  and 
Hot  Blast;  while  the  relations  iie- 
tween  the  whole  routine  of  proccBses 
are  shown  under  Iron  ManufAC- 

Blastins''  If  the  excavation  of 
coal  and  metallic  ore  in  mines  were 
lellwholl}'  to  the  pick  and  shovel, 
the  progress  would  be  so  slow  as 
greatly  to  incrcnsc  the  cost  of  work- 
ing. The  operations  are  on  this 
account  aided  by  blasting  vith  gva- 
powder,  which  consists  in  loosen- 
ing large  masses  of  rock  at  one  time, 
more  easilvgtappled  witli  than  when 
in  liiu.  The  miners,  with  a  borer 
or  jumper  about  a  feet  long,  ha^dog 
a  sharp  steel  edge  at  one  end, 
make  a  hole  in  Uie  rock  (usually 
horizontal)  by  repealed  blows  of  the 
jumper.  A  scraprr  draws  out  the 
pulverised  stone  from  this  bole. 
The  hole  is  charged  with  gun- 
powder, having  a  copper  needle  or 
wire  running  through  it.  The  rest 
of  the  bole  is  filled  or  tamped  wilh 
clay,  well  rammed  in  with  1  tamp- 
ing Sar.  The  needle  is  drawn  out, 
leaving  a  kind  of  touch-hole.  A 
train  of  powder  is  laid,  a.  slow  or 
quick  match  is  apphed,  the  iguidon 
and  explosion  take  place,  and  a 
large  mass  of  rock  is  loosened. 
Under  some  circumstances  a  blast- 
ing cartridge  and  a  safely  fuse  are 
employed,  to  lesseo  the  danger  of 
the  operation.  In  a  few  exceptional 
instances  the  bole  is  eaten  in  by 
acids,  instead  oi  being  formed  me- 
chanically; anil,  in  some  of  the 
German  mines,  the  rock  is  loosened 
by  the  direct  action  of  Gre,  billets 
aad  faggots  of  firewood  being 
heaped  up  and  burned  in  certain 
pula  of  the  mine.      A   formidable 
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substitute  for  gunpowder  it  non- 
coming  into  use  (sec  Nitko-Gly- 
CERIHe)  for  blasting  mines,  quarries, 
and  tunnels.  (See  also,  for  still  an- 
other agent,  Elkctbo  Blasting.) 
Blaatlnr  Oil.  (See  NiTXO- 
Glycbrink.) 

Bleaolilii^.  This  important  pro- 
cess, though  applied  also  to  fiai  and 
other  fibrous  materials,  has  received 
its  chief  development  in  connec- 
tion with  cotton.  England  used  to 
send  her  woven  cottons  and  linens 
to  Holland,  where,  after  boiling 
and  washing,  they  were  eiposed  to 
light  and  air.  dew  and  sunshine,  on 
tl^grass,  which  bleached,  blanched, 
or  decoloured  them.  Hence  the 
name  of  hoUand  given  to  such 
linen,  bnmm  hollaiid  being  tin- 
bteadied  linen.  The  discoveiy  of 
the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine, 
however,  about  1785.  changed  the 
whole  course  of  operations,  chloride 
nf  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  being 
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tinct  branch  of  manufacture 
land,  bleaching  now  goes  through 
three  series  of  processes — the  tij- 
moval  of  dirtv,  greasy,  resinous,  and 
starchy  particles;  the  removal  of 
colour;  and  the  glossing  and  fold- 
"  g  of  the  bleached  cl    ' 

tg.  Woven  cottons  a 
a  downy  surface  of  r 
when  they  leave  the  loom.  In  order 
to  remove  these  fibres,  the  cloth  is 
passed  over  a  singeing  machint, 
which  consists  of  a  plate  or  cylinder 
of  copper,  kept  nearly  red-hot  by 
gas  jets  underneath.  The  pieces 
of  cloth  are  tjcked  temporarily  toge- 

length  upon  a  roller,  from  which  the 
cloth  liavels  over  the  singeing  cylin- 
der, and  is  received  upon  another 
roUer.— Soiling.  The  doth  is  next 
boiled  in  a  boiler  called  a  ieir,  which 
is  ao  constructed  as  to  shower  down 
a  stream  of  liquid  in  the  form  of  a 
spiay  on  the  cloth.  The  Hquid  is  a 
hot  solution  of  lime  or  some  other 
alkaline  agent,  and  the  purpOM  ' 
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the  boiling  is  to  remove  dirt  and 
grease. —  tVashing.  The  washing 
machine  has  a  water  trough  and  two 
wooden  squeezing  rollers.  The  cloth 
passes  continuously  through  the 
water  in  the  trough  between  the 
rollers,  which  revolve  100  times  a 
minute,  and  squeeze  the  cloth  as  it 
passes.  The  machine  has,  in  many 
establishments,  superseded  the  dash- 
wheel  formerly  emj)loyed  ;  some  of 
them  are  so  large  that  they  will 
wash  12,000  yards  per  hour. — Che- 
micking.  This,  sometimes  called 
semirings  is  a  second  washing  with 
smaller  rollers,  and  some  kind  of 
acid  in  the  water.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  bleaching  process :  chlorine,  de- 
veloped from  the  chloride  of  lime 
steeped  in  the  licjuid,  removes  the 
colours  from  the  cloth. — Squeez- 
ing.  After  the  cloth  is  thoroughly 
bleached,  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquid  is  expelled  from  it  by  the 
squeezing  machine — one  of  the  many 
varieties  in  which  the  cloth  is  passed 
between  two  smooth  rollers,  and 
pressed  as  it  passes. — Drying,  The 
cloth  passes  over  a  scries  of  steam- 
heated  cylinders  in  the  drying  ma- 
chinCf  becoming  quite  dry  before  it 
leaves  the  last  of  them,  although 
not  smooth. — Mangling.  If  the 
cloth  is  to  be  printed  —  for  printed 
muslins,  chintzes,  &c. — it  goes  to 
the  print-works  after  drj'ing ;  but  if 
it  is  to  be  sold  as  calico  or  other 
white  cloth,  it  requires  a  few  finish- 
ing processes,  of  which  mangling  is 
one.  The  cloth  passes  through  a 
cistern  of  water,  and  is  then  dragged 
between  two  rollers,  which  flatten 
and  equalise  the  threads. — Starch- 
ing.  When  flattened  and  equalis-ed 
in  surface,  the  cloth,  wound  upon  a 
cylinder,  passes  through  the  starch- 
ing machine,  which  has  a  roller 
dipping  into  a  trough  of  starch,  and 
other  rollers  to  press  the  superfluous 
starch  out  of  the  cloth.  Flour  paste, 
sometimes  weighted  with  ground 
porcelain  clav,  and  sometimes  tinted 
vith  a  little  blue,  is  the  composition 


here  employed. — Calendering,  It  is 
not  all  white  goods  that  require  to 
have  a  gloss  given  to  them;  bat 
wbe&  such  is  the  case,  the  calender' 
ingot  glazing  machino  is  employed. 
(^  CAlXSDVXiSG,)—Making-uf. 
Lastly  (that  is,  unless  the  dyeing  or 
printing  is  to  be  immediately  done 
m  the  same  establishment),  the 
cloth  is  passed  tlirongh  a  machine 
in  which  rollers  are  placed  at  d^nite 
distances  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  self- 
measuring  apparatus ;  and  then  the 
cloth  is  packed  into  bales  or  oCber 
parcels,  according  to  the  market  to 
which  it  is  to  be  sent.  Some  of  the 
great  bleaching-works  of  Lincashire 
and  Glasgow  can  bleach  and  finish 
1,000  to  2,000  pieces  of  calico  in  one 
day.  The  bleaching  and  finisbmg 
establishment  which  furnishes  Mr. 
Cola  with  his  estimate  for  a  mode- 
rate but  efficient  plant,  supplies  the 
following  items: — There  being  I 
chemicking  or  bleaching  machine, 
this  requires  2  pairs  of  squeecen, 
but  one  each  of  all  the  other 
machines;  these,  with  appendages 
of  every  description,  £(i!ao\  steam 
power,  boiler,  and  mill-gearing, 
2"66o;  or  ;f  1,300  for  tlie  bleach- 
ing department.  Then,  for  the 
finishing,  the  mangles,  spreading 
rollers,  soueezing  cylinder,  starch- 
ing, stretcning,  damping,  calender- 
ing machines,  &c.,  together  with 
steam-engine  boilers,  mill-geaiin^ 
and  hydraulic  press,  |f3,7oo,  or 
jC$,ocx)  with  the  bleaching  |dant 
^uch  an  establishment  is  adequate 
to  bleaching  2,  Qoo  pieces  of  20  yards 
each  in  a  week.  Other  processes 
of  bleaching  are  noticed  in  the  axti- 
cles  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
Candles,  Paper,  Silk,  Straw  Flait, 
Woollens,  &c. 

Bleaohingr  Povrder.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mr. 
Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  discovered  ^ 
that  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  would  effectually  bleach  cot- 
ton and  linen ;  but  he  afterwards 
found  that  a  more  convenient  fom 
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of  this  agent  would  be  lime  im- 
pregnated with  chlorine.  This 
chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching 
powder,  has  ever  since  been  the 
chief  substance  employed  in  bleach- 
ing.  In  order  to  make  it,  dry  lime 
is  spread  out  on  long  shallow  trays ; 
several  of  these  trays  are  placed  one 
over  another,  a  small  distance  apart, 
in  a  stone  chamber  which  can  be 
made  air-tight.  In  a  large  vessel  near 
at  hand,  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  black  oxide  of  manganese  are 
mixed  in  certain  proportions :  the 
chemical  action  which  ensues  be- 
tween them  leads  to  the  evolution  of 
chlorine  gas.  This  gas  passes  into  a 
leaden  chamber  containing  water, 
and  thence  through  leaden  pipes 
into  the  stone  chamber.  Here  the 
gas  combines  chemically  with  the 
lime,  forming  chloride  of  lime.  The 
lime  continues  dry  all  the  time — a 
very  convenient  form  for  practical 
use.  The  quantity  of  bleaching 
powder  now  made  annually  is  some- 
thing enormous.  The  chief  seats  of 
the  manufacture  are  Glasgow,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  Lancashire.  A 
cheaper  bleaching  powder,  made  of 
some  of  the  magnesian  salts,  is 
(1 868)  coming  into  use  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Bleak.  (See  Pearls,  Arti- 
ficial.) 

Blende  is  a  name  given  to  many 
minerals,  consisting  chiefly  of  sul- 
phurets  of  metals.  Black  jcLck,  citi' 
nabar,  realgar,  red  antimony,  orpi^ 
tnent,  and  red  silver  are  among 
these  sulphurets. 

Blind,  Frintingr  for.  It  is  an 
invaluable  solace  for  blind  persons 
that  means  have  been  invented  for 
enabling  them  to  read.  The  words 
and  letters  are^J?//  with  the  fingers. 
The  type  is  impressed  by  a  sort  of 
embossing,  appearing  in  relief  on 
one  side  of  the  paper,  and  in  intaglio 
on  the  other.  Whether  the  alpha- 
betical letters  are  Roman,  Italic, 
Script,  Gothic,  or  Egyptian  in  form, 
or  wtiether  new  symbols  altogether 


are  invented,  the  actual  printing  on 
the  paper  is  always  by  embossing. 
Unfortunately,  the  managers  of 
Blind  Asylums  differ  in  their  usages 
in  this  matter,  insomuch  that  a  bJind 
person  can  only  read  the  books  which 
are  printed /in  the  form  adopted  at 
one  or  a  few  of  such  places.  A 
universal  alphabet  for  the  blind, 
agreed  upon  by  all  teachers,  would 
be  a  great  boon.  Many  persons  ad- 
vocate an  alphabet  of  dots,  each  let- 
ter being  represented  by  a  particu- 
lar arrangement  of  the  dots.  What- 
ever system  is  adopted,  the  types 
are  cast  in  metal,  and  the  sheets  of 
paper  are  printed  by  a  very  easy 
kind  of  typography,  seeing  that  no 
ink  is  wanted.  The  systems  in  use 
arc  those  with  Roman  capitals, 
small  capitals  with  serrated  edges, 
capitals  and  small  letters  combined, 
Roman  letters  slightly  modified,  and 
others  invented  by  Lucas,  Fr^re, 
Moon,  and  Braille.  A  complete 
volume  in  any  of  these  systems  is 
necessarily  very  costly,  the  New 
Testament  costing  from  £2  to  £^. 

Blister  Steel  is  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate stages  in  the  progress  from 
iron.  (See  Steel  Manufacture.  ) 

Block  MacMnery.  A  ship's  d/(7^i&, 
oxtcLckle-block,  with  its  shell,  sheaves, 
and  other  parts,  being  a  curious 
curved  mass  of  wood,  it  occurred  to 
the  elder  Brunei,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  that  it 
ought  to  be  within  the  power  of 
steam-worked  machinery  to  fashion 
these  articles.  Accordingly,  by  a 
due  exercise  of  his  remarkable  in- 
genuity, he  devised  the  exquisite 
machinery  which  began  to  work  in 
1808.  The  block  passes  through 
several  beautiful  machines  in  suc- 
cession:— (i),  A  straight  cross-cut- 
ting saw  cuts  up  elm  to  the  proper 
lengths  ;  (2),  a  circular  cross-cutting 
saw  similarly  prepares  smaller  pieces ; 
(3),  a  reciprocating  ripping  saw  cuts 
these  pieces  to  the  proximate  length 
and  breadth  of  the  block;  (4),  a 
circular  ripping  saw  does  the  sa^'* 
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thing  for  smaller  sizes ;  (5),  a  boring 
machine  makes  the  perforations  for 
the  sheave-holes;  (6),  a  mortising 
machine  cuts  out  the  hollow  cavity 
in  the  block ;  (7),  a  comer  saw  cuts 
off  the  angles  of  the  block  diagonally, 
but  without  rounding  them  ;  (8),  a 
shaping  machine  gives  the  general 
curvatures  to  the  exterior;  (9),  a 
grooving  machine  makes  the  scores 
or  grooves  which  are  to  take  the 
ropes  ;  (10),  a  converting  machine 
cuts  off  and  roughly  shapes  the  slices 
of  lignum  vitse  to  make  the  sheaves ; 
(11),  a  coaking  engine  forms  the 
cavity  at  the  centre  of  the  sheave, 
to  receive  the  bush  and  pins;  (12^, 
a  drilling  machine  perfects  this 
cavity  ;  (13),  a  facing  lathe  gives  the 
exterior  form  to  the  sheave.  The 
putting  together  of  the  shell,  the 
sheave,  and  the  pin  is  hand-work. 
Messrs.  Maudslay  made  two  com- 
plete sets  of  Brunei's  machines — 
one  for  Portsmouth  dockyard,  and 
one  for  Chatham.  Brunei  received 
;^20,ooo  in  six  years  for  his  services 
in  this  matter ;  but  it  was  estimated 
that  the  Government  saved  much 
more  than  this  amount  in  the  first 
two  years.  Brunei's  block  ma- 
chinery undoubtedly  established  the 
principle  of  employing  steam-worked 
machines  instead  of  hand-tools  in 
fashioning  wood  for  carpentry, 
&c.  (See  Wood-working  Ma- 
chinery.) 

Block  Tin.    (See  Tin.) 

Blood.  The  blood  of  the  ox  and 
a  few  other  animals  is  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  arts,  for  clarifying 
sugar,  for  making  certain  cements 
and  coarse  paints,  Tor  making  animal 
charcoal,  for  manure,  and  in  Turkey- 
red  dyeing. 

Blowinsr  Machine.  Besides  the 
simple  apparatus  described  under 
Bellows,  many  other  forms  of 
blowing  machine  have  been  devised. 
Vaughan^s  machine  consists  of  two 
6<][uare  boxes  placed  side  by  side, 
with  a  crank,  a  pipe,  a  piston,  and 
other  apparatus   lor   producing   a 


blast  with  the  boxes  alternately.  In 
another  arrangement,  two  vertical 
cylinders,  with  weighted  pistons 
worked  from  the  beam  of  a  steam- 
engine,  cause  air  to  be  driven  from 
the  first  to  the  second,  and  then  ex- 
pelled with  augmented  force  from 
the  latter.  On  the  Continent  a 
blowing  machine  called  a  trompe  is 
used,  in  which  the  pressure  of  a 
vertical  column  of  water  is  made 
conducive  to  the  production  of  a 
blast.  In  some  of  the  blowing 
machines  now  made,  the  working 
of  pistons  by  steam  power  causes 
an  immense  Quantity  of  air  to  be 
forced  through  tubes.  The  prin- 
ciple of  these  powerful  machines 
is  treated  under  Blast  and  Hot 
Blast  ;  the  smith's  bellows,  of  inter- 
mediate power,  imder  FoROB ;  and 
the  revolving  fans,  which  will  con- 
dense as  weU  as  ^chaust  air,  under 
Ventilating  Fan.  The  last- 
named  are  gradually  superseding 
many  forms  of  bellows  and  blast- 
apparatus,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tmuous  action  produced. 

Blow-pipe  is  a  small  pipe  for 
directing  a  blast  of  air  into  a  flame, 
to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 
It  is  variously  formed,  but  has  always 
a  mouth-piece  to  place  between  the 
lips.  Much  art  is  required  to  direct 
the  blast  of  air  from  the  lungs  in 
a  proper  manner;  but  when  well 
managed  this  blast  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  a  flame  to  a  very  high 
degree,  thereby  facilitating  many  of 
the  processes  in  soldeiine  jewellery, 
gold  and  silversmiths*  wonc,  ^namw, 
glass-blowing,  &c.  A  still  more 
intense  heat  is  produced  bytheoxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe. 

Blubber.  The  relation  which 
blubber  bears  to  the  other  products 
of  the  whale  is  explamed  under 
Whale  Oil. 

Blue  Fiffmenta.  Asure  blue, 
Prussian  blue,  Brunswick  blue, 
cerulean  blue,  blue  copperas ^  tndigpt 
litmus,  cobalt  blue,  ultramarine, 
king's  blue,  Paris  blue,  royal  bluc^ 


BLU 

y  blue,  Thenard's  blue,  blu, 
,  are  same  among  the  chier 
kinds  of  blue  pigments  or  paints 
derived  partly  from  vegetable,  but 
mostly  from  mineral  Boutces.  Most 
of  the  chief  kinds  are  briefly  nodeed 
in    this  volume   under  tlieir  proper 


a  short  but 
witie^bore  musket,  capable  of  taldng 
in  se\'eml  shots  at  once.  As  a  mili- 
tary weapon  it  is  nearly  superseded 
by  the  carbine. 

Boat  SuildinB  is  a  minor  appli- 
cation of  the  shipwright's  art.  In 
nautical  language,  the  long-boat, 
barge,  launch,  gig^  pinruKt 
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forms  of  boat,  itidependent  in  t];i 
use,  are  the  coracle,  ■niherry,  ikiff, 
•wager  boat,  &c.  Considered  as 
articles  of  manofactore,  these  several 
kinds  of  boat  present  a  general  simi- 
larity of  character,  partaking  in  a 
smaller  degree  of  the  operations 
notieedunderSHlPBtllLDING.  The 
increased  use  of  Wood-working 
Machinery  {which  sec)  has  led  to 
the  invention  of  Thompson's  boat- 
building machines,  which  have  lo 
some  extent  come  into  operation. 
For  certain  differences  in  arrang- 
ing the   side-planks  of  boats,  see 

ClINCHEK-BOlLT. 

Boat,  Ute.    (See  Life  Boat.) 
Boat-Iowerfner  Apparatus. 

Mr.  Clifford  has  invented  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance  for  quickly 
lowering  ships'  boats  into  the  water. 
Not  unfrequeully  escape  from  a 
sinking  ship  mainly  depends  on  the 
celerity  with  which  this  lowering  is 
effected.  If  the  blocks  and  ropes 
are  not  well  adjusted  and  quite 
ready  for  action,  a  capsizing  of  the 
bnjit  is  very  likely  to  occur.  Mr. 
Clifford  so  arranges  his  davits, 
ropes,  blocks,  lanyards,  rings,  &c.. 
that  one  man  can  lower  the  boat 
after  ke  lias  taken  his  seal  in  it ; 
nav,  one  man  has  even  done  thia 
wtien  eleven  otheis  were  with  him  in 


the  boat,  and  when  the  boat  had  to 
be  lowered  40  feet  from  the  ship's 
davits.  Different  contrivances  for 
the  same  purpose  have  been  devised 
by  Kynaston,  Wood,  Rogers,  and 
others :  but  Clilford's  has  come  most 

Bobbin.  This  name  is  given  to 
various  small  revolving  bits  of  turned 
wood  employed  in  the  textile  manu- 
factures for  winding  the  rovings, 
yarns,  threads,  &c.  The  number 
of  these  always  in  use  is  prodigionaly 
large ;  and  as  they  must  be  turned  in 
a  Inthe,  the  trade  of  babbin-turmng 

numerous  are  the  bobbins  on  which 
sewing  cotton  and  thread  are  wounil 
for  retail  sale ;  these  have  been  esti- 
mated at  250.000,000  per  annum 
in  Great  Britain  alone,  using  np 
1)0,000  tons  of  timber!  The  bobbin 
iii/iiisaself-acting  machine  of  con- 
siderable power,  turning  out  ten  or 
twelve  gross  per  hour.  Bobbins  of 
melal  are  used  in  the  making  of 
machine  lace. 

Bobbin  Net.  The  hand-made 
or  piUow-made  lace  (see  Lacei 
must  necessarily  he  a  costly  .irtide. 
even  at  the  lowest  rate  of  earnings 
on  the  part  of  the  workpeople, 
owing  lo  the  length  of  time  neces- 
sary to  produce  it.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  has  wrought 
a  wonderful  change.  Machine- 
made  net,  uith  or  without  a  pat- 
tern, now  makes  a  very  near  approach 
in  beauty  to  the  patient  residts  of 
band-work.  There  is  another  cause 
)f  cheapoess :  pillow  lace  is  mostly 
made  of  Sax,  machine  lace  of  cot- 
ton. Just  about  a  century  ago,  one 
Hammond,  a  stocking-weaver  at 
Nottingham,  being  out  of  work,  and 
knowing  that  hand  lace  brought  a 
'  ■  ■  price,  bethought  him  of  trying 
lier  he  could  imitate  it  by  a 
modified  action  of  his  stoclnng 
frame;  hetried,  and  succeeded  inin- 
tng  the^in  machine,  for  making 
[  in  cosise  imitation  of  Brussels 
ground.    In  17S4  was  invented  the 
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warp  frame  ^  for  making  warp  lace. 
In  the  closing  year  of  the  century 
was  invented  the  bobbin  frame,  the 
forerunner  of  the  bobbin^net  ma- 
chines which  have  since  achieved 
such  famous  results.  At  first  the 
stocking-weavers  kept  this  new 
branch  of  trade  in  their  own  hands ; 
but  when  steam  power  became  ap- 
plied to  the  machines,  when  new 
contrivances  improved  the  action  of 
every  part,  and  when  new  capital  en- 
tered the  field,  then  did  the  bobbin- 
net  or  machine-lace  manufacture 
assume  the  distinct  position  which  it 
has  ever  since  maintained.  It  was 
in  1809  that  Mr.  Heathcote  invented 
an  improvement  which  virtually  esta- 
blished bobbin  net;  and  in  18 16 
steam  power  was  first  employed  to 
work  tnc  machines.  Lace  nearly 
as  good  as  that  which  had  been 
wont  to  fetch  five  guineas  a  yard 
could  now  be  made  for  u.  6fl.,  or 
at  least  fairly  imitated. 

Bobbin-net  Mannfttotnre.  It 
is  perhaps  hardly  possible  to  name  a 
machine  in  use  at  the  present  day 
consisting  of  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  and  involving  more  intricate 
movements  than  a  full-sized  steam- 
worked  bobbin-net  machine,  espe- 
cially with  the  attached  Jacquard 
apparatus  for  producing  figured  pat- 
terns. The  mere  technical  names 
of  parts  furnishes  quite  a  long  list — 
carriages,  combs,  bobbins,  point- 
bars,  needles,  thread-beams,  lace- 
beams,  rollers,  guide-bars,  slit-plates, 
&c.  In  principle,  the  thread  that 
makes  the  bobbin  net  is  supplied 
partly  from  bobbins,  and  partly  from 
a  warp.  The  bobbins  are  very 
peculiar,  being  delicately-shaped 
pieces  of  brass,  so  thin  as  to  pass 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp ; 
there  are  more  than  1,000  such  bob- 
bins in  a  large  machine,  and  they 
swing,  in  a  peculiar  pendulum-like 
marner,  to  and  fro  between  the 
^nt)  threads,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Hie  weft  round  the  warp. 
^  of  Nft.  ^Farhine  net, 


like  pillow  lace,  varies  in  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  mesh,  the  thickness 
and  compactness  of  the  thread,  and 
the  degree  of  ornamentation  applied 
to  the  ground ;  hence  there  are 
numerous  varieties  in  the  market. 
Broad  net  is  woven  the  whole  width 
of  the  machine;  quillings,  or  nar- 
row strips,  are  made  several  at  a 
time,  siae  by  side  in  the  same  ma- 
chine. In  fancy  net  the  pattern  is 
often  worked  in  with  thicker  gimp 
by  the  Jacquard  Machine  (whicn 
see) ;  but  sometimes  the  net  is  made 
plain,  and  the  pattern  afterwards  put 
in  by  hand.  Lace-running  is  the 
name  given  to  this  net-embroidering 
by  hand.  Lace-mending  is  a  spe- 
aal  kind  of  needle-work  to  restore 
brpken  or  torn  meshes.  The  number 
of  kinds  of  fabric  now  brought 
within  the  range  of  this  branch  of 
industry  is  increasing  every  year- 
plain  silk  net,  silk  net  lace,  shawls, 
scarfs,  flounces,  trimming  lace, 
blonde  edgings,  insertions,  spotted 
net,  plait  net,  curtains,  bed-covers, 
blinos,  flowered  sprigs,  imitation 
thread  lace,  purses,  military  sashes, 
&c.  Besides  bobbin-net  machines, 
there  are  in  use  in  the  Notting- 
ham district  the  Leaver  machine^ 
straight-bolt  machine,  circular-bolt 
machine,  traverse-warp  machine, 
and  twist  machine.  Bobbin  net  and 
lace  to  the  value  of  £^^0,000  were 
exported  in  1867,  alter  supplying 
home  demand,  which  is  always  veiy 
large. 

Boff.  So  far  as  the  substance  of 
bog  has  yet  been  brought  to  any 
use,  a  little  concerning  it  will  be 
found  under  Peat.  Bog  oak  is  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  and  fallen 
trunks  of  trees  buried  in  the  bogs 
of  Ireland. 

Boflrhead  Mineral.  (SeePAXAF- 

FINE.) 

Boiler.  The  boilers  for  steam- 
engines  are  made  in  many  different 
forms — globular,  cylindrical,  wag- 
gon-shaped, &c.  They  are  mos^ 
made    of    sheet-iron   riveted,  but 
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sometimes  of  copper,  which  is  much 
dearer  in  the  first  instance,  bat  more 
durable.  Some  boilers  are  made 
with  the  fire  inside,  some  at  one 
end,  while  for  rapid  heating  the 
surface  is  often  exposed  to  a  vezy 
large  area  of  fire  action.  Loco- 
motive boilers  have  brass  or  copper 
tubes  running  fix)m  end  to  end,  and 
well  secured ;  the  heated  air  is  thus 
completely  surrounded  by  water, 
which  becomes  thereby  speedily 
raised  to  the  boiling  pomt.  Some 
boilers  have  double  mtemal  flues, 
so  adjusted  that  the  heat  in  one 
shall  assist  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  in  the  other  furnace.  The 
fierceness  of  the  heat  is  kept  up  in 
some  boilers  by  a  lofty  chimney,  in 
some  by  blast  or  blowing  machmes; 
while  in  the  locomotive  the  waste 
steam  is  used  to  augment  the  draught 
up  the  short  chimney  or  funnel.  Most 
boilers  Have  several  appendages  be- 
longing to  them :  a  feed  apparatus, 
to  keep  the  boiler  supplied  with 
water;  a  water  gauge,  constructed 
in  various  ways,  but  always  so  as  to 
show  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler;  safety-valves,  for  admitting 
the  air,  and  for  giving  the  steam  a 
self-acting  power  of  escape  when 
dangerously  high;  a  man-hole  to 
admit  a  workman  to  cleanse  the 
interior,  &c.  The. bursting  of  steam 
boilers  depends  on  many  circum- 
stances besides  bad  workmanship 
and  high  pressure ;  it  still  remains, 
as  it  has  always  been,  a  subject  re- 
quiring very  scientific  investigation. 
Mr.  Fairbaim,  above  all  other  engi- 
neers, has  treated  this  important 
subject  most  fully  in  his  various 
papers  and  essays. 

Boilinfir.  The  effects  produced 
upon  liquids,  and  solids  immersed 
in  them,  by  boiling,  are  too  varied 
to  be  even  enumerated  here ;  but  it 
is  well  to  point  out  how  much  these 
effects  are  influenced  by  the  density 
of  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the 
vessel,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of 
the  hqoids  themselves.    In  the  or- 


dinary state  of  the  atmosphere  water 
in  an  open  vessel  boils  at  212® 
Fahr.  On  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
where  the  air  is  rarer,  the  boiling 
point  is  below  212^ ;  at  the  earth's 
surface,  if  the  vessel  is  closed  in, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  be  formed, 
the  boiling  point  is  similarly  less 
than  212'*.  In  a  deep  mine,  or 
in  a  closed  vessel  with  the  air  con- 
densed, it  is  higher  than  212®.  AVhat 
is  called  "one  atmosphere"  is  the 
ordinary  average  pressure  of  the  air, 
equal  to  about  15  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch.  If  the  pressure  be  increased 
by  artificial  means  to  two  atmo- 
spheres, water  does  not  boil  till  it 
reaches  a  temperature  of  234°  ;  four 
atmosphere^,  294®,  &c.     This  pro- 

Certy  is  taken  advantage  of  in  sugai- 
oilmg,  where,  by  having  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  boiler  or  vacuum- 
pan,  the  syrup  boils  at  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  212®,  to  the 
production  of  certain  important  re- 
sults. (See  Sugar  Manufacture.) 
Every  Uquid  has  its  own  special 
boiling  point.  Salt  water  has  a 
higher  boiling  point  than  fresh.  Oil 
of  turpentine  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  examples  of' liquids  having  a 
higher  boiling  point  than  water, 
other  circumstances  being  equal ; 
while  the  ethers  and  alcohols  are 
lower.  Slight  changes,  too,  are 
due  to  the  depth  of  the  liquid  in 
the  vessel,  the  lowest  portion  being 
hotter  than  the  highest  during  boil- 
ing. It  is  supposed  that  this  fact  has 
something  to  do  with  the  flavour  of 
the  beer  in  the  great  porter  breweries 
of  London,  where  the  boiling  is 
effected  in  vessels  of  vast  dimensions. 
Bois-diiroi,  or  hardened  wood,  is 
the  name  given  by  the  French  to  a 
material  manufactured  by  M.  Latry. 
It  consists  of  the  sawdust  of  hard 
wood  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
mixed  with  blood  and  other  ingre- 
dients, and  pressed  into  moidds, 
producing  beautiful  articles  of  va- 
rious kinds. 
Bole  is  a  sort  of  greai 
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slightly  lustrous  mineral,  found  in 
various  trap  and  basaltic  rocks. 
Several  kinds  are  prepared  into  red 
and  yellow  pigments,  useful  in  many 
of  the  manufacturing  arts. 

Boletus  is  a  kind  of  fungus  or 
mushroom,  one  variety  of  which  is 
noticed  under  Amadou. 

Bolts.    (See  Rivets  ;  Spikes.) 

Bomb.  The  relation  which  a 
damb  or  bomb-shell  bears  to  other 
hollow  projectiles  is  briefly  noticed 
under  Shell.  The  small  war-ves- 
sels in  which  they  are  often  used 
belong  to  the  class  of  mortar 
vessels. 

Bombasine  is  a  speciality  of 
Norwich  manufacture,  where  the 
trade  began,  and  has  ever  since 
centred.  The  fabric  has  a  worsted 
weft  combined  with  a  silk  warp ; 
and  the  quiet  appearance  of  the 
surface  rendered  black  bombazine 
at  one  time  a  favourite  material  for 
ladies'  mourning.  It  has,  however, 
been  nearly  superseded  by  /ara- 
matta,  barathea,  rep,  merino,  and 
other  worsted  or  stuff  goods. 

Bombyx  is  the  scientific  name 
for  the  silkworm.    (See  Silk.) 

Bonbons.  (See  Confection- 
ery.) 

Bone  Black  is  made  by  burning 
or  distilling  bones  in  close  retorts ; 
various  gases  are  given  off,  and  a 
black  substance  remains.  Further 
processes  convert  this  into  bone- 
black,  or  animal  charcoal,  which  is 
largely  used  as  a  deodorizer,  a  de- 
colourer,  and  for  other  purposes  in 
the  arts. 

Bone    Manulhotares.      Phos- 

Ehate  of  lime  supplies  more  than 
alf  the  entire  weight  of  bones ;  and 
this  gives  rise  to  a  particular  use  of 
bone  to  which  we  shall  advert  pre- 
sently. Teeth  are,  in  their  nature, 
something  between  bone  and  ivory. 
By  various  processes  of  boiling  under 
pressure,  all  the  gelatine  can  be  got 
oat  of  bones,  forming  a  veritable 
bone  soup.  Bone  is  susceptible  of 
bcteg  WDcked  ap  into  many  usefid 


forms  by  the  mechanical  processes  of 
sawing,  turning,  stamping,  drilling, 
Sec,  to  make  buttons,  kniie-handles, 
combs,  tooth-brushes,  &c.  When 
distilled  in  retorts,  bone  becomes 
decomposed,  and  its  elements  ie« 
composed  to  form  sal  ammoniact 
lamp-black,  animal  charcoal,  plaU 
powder,  and  one  of  the  constituents 
for  tipping  Inciter  matches.  Bones 
vdth  any  remams  of  fat  upon  them 
are  bought  by  soap-makers,  who  get 
out  all  the  fat  by  boiling.  Scrap- 
ings, shavings,  and  sawdust  of  bone 
find  a  ready  sale  for  making  jellies. 
The  largest  use  of  bones  k  now  in 
making  manure.  Plants  take  mp  and 
assimilate  certain  constituents  of  the 
soil ;  animals  eat  these  constituents 
in  their  food,  and  incorporate  them 
in  their  bones.  Hence  it  is  found 
that  the  bones  of  animals  restore  to 
the  soil  some  of  the  richness  which 
had  been  taken  from  it.  When  the 
bones  are  crushed,  ground  to  pow<* 
der,  and  steeped  for  two  or  three 
days  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they 
are  entirely  dissolved,  and  may  easily 
be  mixed  up  with  any  powder  of 
vegetable  origin,  such  as  charcoal, 
peat,  sawdust,  or  mould.  The  enor- 
mous quantity  of  1,700,000  cwt.  of 
bones  was  imported  in  1867 — so 
much  are  the  demands  of  our  farmers 
in  excess  of  the  home  supply. 

Bonnet,  although  a  woman's 
head-covering  in  England,  is  a  man's 
woollen  cap  or  hat  in  Scotland.  The 
Highland  regiments  wear  bonnets 
of  special  kinds.  The  brocui  bonnet 
and  the  Glengarry  are  largely  worn 
in  Scotland ;  they  are  very  durable, 
and  convenient  from  their  flexibility. 
The  manufacture  is  conducted  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  Kilmarnock, 
Stewarton,  and  other  towns. 

Bookbindinsr.  This  useful  and 
elegant  art  comprises  a  number  of 
ingenious  applications  of  leather, 
cloth,  paper,  and  gold. — Folding, 
Supposing  a  book  to  be  bound  m 
leather  in  medium  style,  the  first 
process  is  to    fold  the  sheets  of 


_^  ,  The  sheets  are  of  various 
razes,  such  as  demy,  mtdtum,  royal, 
imperial,  &c. ;  they  are  fokled  mlo 
pages  of  different  shapes  :  and  there 
i5  a  varying  numbet  of  pages  to 
each  sheet  The  name  given  to  the 
size  denotes  the  number  of  leaves, 
not  of  pages :  thus,  folia,  ^., 
Svo.,  I2ma.,  i6mo.,  uma.,  ^ima  , 
4Srru>.  There  are  certain  marks  put 
in  by  the  printer,  called  ligTiatuns, 
lo  goide  the  folder.  The  folding  is 
done  on  a  flat  table,  by  women,  with 
the  aid  of  a  long  paper-knife ;  prac- 
tice enables  them  lo  do  it  with  great 
exactness,  and  with  a  rapidity  of 
300  to  500  octavo  sheets  in  an  hour. 
— JioUitig.  The  sheets  require  lo 
be  rolled  or  pressed  to  make  them 
^raootli  and  compact.  This  com- 
pression used  to  be  done  by  beating 
them  in  small  dusters  at  a  lime  with 
a  hammer  of  I  z  lbs.  or  14  lbs.  weight; 
bat  it  is  now  heller  effected  by  a 
rolUng-firess.  This  consists  of  two 
sm  00  ui  horizontal  iron  rollsni,  placed 
a  small  distance  apart.  The  process 
is  completed ina  shorter  time,  it  com- 
presses (he  sheets  into  a  more  com- 
pact roass,  and  makes  them  smoother 
than  by  hammering.  Sometimes, 
howeter,  the  sheets  are  placed  in 
an  hydraulic  pTesS-^Sswing.  The 
sheets  Conning  one  volume,  brought 
together  in  a  mass,  are  fixed  in  a 
cutting-press,  and  saw-cuts  made 
across  ihe  back  edge  10  receive 
the  bands  or  cords  to  which  the 
sheets  are  to  be  sewed,  and  which 
aid  in  fastening  the  covers.  The 
sewing'press  then  comes  into  use. 
This  consists  of  a  flat  board  or 
table,  two  wooden  screws  rising 
vertically  &om  it,  and  a  horizontal 
bar  joimng  the  tops  of  the  screvra. 
Cords  or  bands,  from  two  lo  six 
or  seven  in  number,  are  stretched 
vertically  from  Ihe  bar  to  the  stand, 
and  are  kept  tight  by  screw-nuts 
acting  on  the  bar.  The  sheets  are 
laid  one  by  one  flat  on  the  (able, 
ind  the  sewer  sews  ihem  te  the 
Beds,  passing  the  needle  iu  and  out 


of  the  sheets  and  aroand  the  cordi ; 
by  the  mode  of  using  a  continuous 
thread,  the  sheets  are  sewed  lo  each 
other  as  well  as  to  the  cotds. — 
Rounding.  The  back  edge  of  the 
book  teceives  a  coating  of  glue  and 
canvas  lo  secure  the  slitching.  By 
a  dexterous  application  of  a  hammer 
and  the  lingers,  the  back  edge,  while 
still  moist  with  glue,  is  made  round  or 
convex,  and  the  front  edge  hollow 
or  concave  ;  while  a  kind  of  groove 
or  recess  is  made  lo  receive  the 
covers,  one  on  each  nde.— Edge- 
cutting.  The  edges  are  then  cut 
smooth  by  a  cutting-tool  called  a 

{lough,  which  bears  some  resem- 
lance  (o  a  carpenter's  plane.  The 
squeezing  ola  press  keeps  the  book 
together  in  a  compact  mass  while 
this  is  being  done.  The  concave 
edge  is  temporarily  made  flat  during 
this  cutting,  but  it  springs  back 
lo  its  proper  concavity  afterwards. 
—Binding.  The  covers  of  books 
are  mostly  made  of  millboatd.  cut 
to  the  proper  sizes  and  shapes  from 
large  sheets.  Holes  are  made 
through  them,  corresponding  to  the 
cords  or  strings  ;  and  the  fastening 
of  the  covers  lo  the  book  mostly 
depends  on  the  cords,  which  are 
passed  through  the  millboard  and 
pits  ted  .—CoMnn^'.  The  covering 
with  leather  next  ensues.  This  is 
done  by  pasdng  the  leather  lo  the 
covers  ;  but  much  delicate  manipula- 
tion is  needed  to  etiect  this  neatly. 
The  "hoUow  back"  of  a  book  is 
produced  by  the  interposition  of 
paper  or  cloth  between  the  edge 
and  the  leather,  in  a  way  that 
enables  the  book  to  be  opened 
without  crinkling  lie  back. — Tool- 
ing and  Littering.  Much  of  the 
adornment  of  a  bound  book  is  pro- 
duced by  tooling.  Numeroos  toots 
are  employed  in  a  heated  stale, 
to  he  pressed  heavily  against  the 
leather  of  the  covers.  If  no  gold 
is  used,  the  tool  produces  a  dark 
shining  device,  which  is  called 
blind  tooting;  but  in  gold  toaliiu 
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leaf-gold  is  applied  before  the  tools 
are  used.  In  this  latter  case  the 
j^old  is  fixed  to  the  leather  by  a 
coating  of  gold  size,  and  the  surplus 
gold  is  easily  wiped  off  after  the 
tooling.  In  blockings  the  tools  are 
fixed  into  a  frame  to  form  a  device 
for  the  whole  cover  of  a  book ;  and 
this  is  brought  to  bear  by  the  force 
of  a  press ;  it  receives  the  name  of 
gold  blocking  or  blind  blocking,  ac- 
cording as  gold  is  or  is  not  used. 
The  lettering  of  a  bound  book  is  but 
one  special  example  of  gold  tooling, 
the  tool  being  supplied  with  types 
instead  of  Mrith  an  ornamental  device. 
— Edge  Gilding.  Edges  of  books 
are  sometimes  spHnkledyA^  colour ; 
sometimes  marbled  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  parti-coloured  device ;  some- 
times coated  with  one  particular 
colour,  highly  glazed,  like  the  red- 
edged  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  now 
much  in  fashion.  The  more  elegant 
kinds  are  gilt.  To  do  this,  the  top, 
bottom,  and  front  edges  are  scraped 
smooth  with  a  piece  of  steel ;  they 
are  coated  with  a  composition  of  red 
chalk  and  water ;  this  is  wetted  with 
white  of  egg  and  water;  the  leaf- gold 
is  laid  on  ;  and  soon  afterwards  it  is 
brilliantly  polished  by  rubbing  with 
a  burnisher  of  agate  or  blood-stone. 
Other  kinds  of  bookbinding  re- 
quire modifications  in  many  of  these 
processes.  A  book  in  cloth  boards 
does  not  receive  so  much  pressing 
as  one  bound  in  leather.  A  boarded 
book  usually  has  only  two  or  three 
strips  to  which  the  sheets  are  sewed  ; 
a  bound  book  has  more ;  and  some- 
times there  are  strips  of  vellum  or 
parchment  instead  of  strings.  In 
india-rubber  binding  there  is  usu- 
ally no  sewing,  the  back  edges  of 
the  leaves  being  cemented  together 
with  liquid  caoutchouc.  Books  in 
boards  nave  seldom  got  the  edges  so 
completely  cut  as  bound  books. 
The  cloth  cover  is  attached  to  the 
boards  to  form  a  case  before  the 
"''^er  is  appHed  to  a  boarded  book, 
h  of  tbie  doth  is  woven  and  em- 


bossed expressly  for  bookbinders' 
use.  The  case  is  attached  to  the 
book  mainly  by  pasting,  and  not  by 
the  aid  of  the  strings  or  cords.  The 
sprinkling  of  roan  or  sheep-bound 
school  books  is  done  in  nearly  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  edges  of 
leaves.  In  cloth  binding,  the  cloth 
for  each  particular  book  is  often 
passed  between  cylinders  specially 
engraved  with  some  particular  de- 
vice ;  in  other  cases,  a  heavy  stamp- 
ing press  imprints  a  particular  de- 
vice on  the  cover  after  the  cloth 
has  been  pasted  on  the  millboard. 
Vellum  binding,  for  account  books, 
bears  special  relation  to  the  substan- 
tial way  in  which  the  sheets  are 
stitched  to  vellum  bands,  and  ^e 
bands  fastened  to  the  covers  or 
boards. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Mannlkotuze. 
This  important  branch  of  industry 
is  mainly  hand-work,  but  machinery 
is  being  more  and  more  introducea 
in  it  every  year. — Hand  Work,  The 
various  kinds  of  calf,  cow,  dog,  kid, 
and  other  leathers  are  cut  up  into 
pieces  with  the  aid  of  a  knife  snaped 
something  like  a  cheese-cutter ;  and 
then  the  making  up  of  the  pieces  into 
boots  and  shoes  is  the  work  of  per- 
sons who  are  rather  minutely  classi- 
fied into  boot-closers,  shoe-closers, 
shoe-men,  boot-men,  clickers,  run- 
ners, blockers,  welt-men,  heel-men, 
binders,  &c. ;  waxed  hempen  thread 
with  bristle  ends  being  the  mate- 
rial for  sewing  the  stronger  kinds. 
— Machine  Work,  Machines  have 
been  invented  to  expedite  many 
of  the  processes.  M.  Lef^bre,  of 
Paris,  invented  a  machine  for  fasten- 
ing the  sole  and  the  welt  by  brass 
screws,  made  out  of  a  continuous 
length  of  wire.  Waite's  clicking 
machine  greatly  expedites  the  cut- 
ting out  and  binding  of  the  linings 
of  boots  and  shoes ;  while  anoUier 
machine  by  the  same  inventor  mo- 
dels the  ins]tep  pieces.  Mansell's 
blocking  apparatus  expedites  the 
process  of  blocking  the  uppers  of 
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s  of  metal , 
the  making  of  a  substitute  for  shoe- 
leather  by  blockmg  leather-raspings 
and  fiutta  iiercha  mlo  shape;  the 
sewing  with  wire  thread  instead  of 
hempen  thread;  the  making  of  cir- 
cular [evolving  heels  ;  the  inltoduc- 
tion'  of  an  i^sCic  waist  bclween 
the  sole  and  the  heel,  &c.  These 
nnvelties  have  been  attended  with 
various  degrees  of  success.  The 
late  Sir  M.  I.  Bronel  invented  a 
beautiful  set  of  machines  for  mail- 
ing atmy  boots  and  shoes,  but  the 
svstem  was  beset  by  certain  diffi- 
culties which  checked  its  practical 
working.  At  Northampton  and 
Stafford  there  are  large  establish- 
ments where  ranges  of  sewing  ma- 
chines are  employed  in  boot  and 
shoe  making  ;  but  it  is  in  Ametica 
that  real  factories  for  such  work  have 
been  mc^t  successfully  established. 
One  machine  will  cut  soles  at  the 
rate  of  sinty  a  minute  ;  another  will 
trim  and  shape  the  heels  at  the  same 
speed;  a  third  will  split  leather  into 
two  thicknesses,  instead  of  paring  it 
away  with  a  knife.  A  machine  for 
pegging  boots  and  shoes,  instead  of 
sewmg  them,  cuts  the  wire  into 
pegs,  presses  the  sole  firmly  against 
an  iron  last,  guides  a  peg  against 
the  sole,  presses  it  through  the  lea- 
ther with  great  force,  and  clinches 
it  against  the  iron  sole.  3,300,00a 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were  ex- 
ported in  1867,  our  manufacture 
being  greatly  in  eicess  of  the  home 
demand. 

Boracto  A.ot<l  is  obtained  chiefly 
in  a  state  of  vapour  issuing  irom  a 
volcanic  moantam  in  Tuscany.  Re- 
servoirs or  artificial  lagoons  are 
fonned  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
to  facilitate  the  collection,  liquida- 
tion, and  crystallising  of  the  acid, 
j.ooo.ooo  to  4,000,000  lbs.  are  thus 
iilitaincd  annually.  Boracic  acid  is 
used  in  making  botax;  also  as  a  flux, 
as  a  glaze,  and  to  lip  the  wicks  of 


Boimx,  a  compound  of  boracic 
acid  and  soda,  is  largely  used  as  a 
fiui  to  assist  in  melting  metallic 
oxides  and  alloys,  and  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  enamels,  artificial  gems, 
mineral  colonrs,  pottery,  glaie,  ice. 
It  may  be  artilicially  prepared  fiom 
boracic  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  ; 
and  it  is  also  found  naturally,  as  a 
sort  of  saline  deposit,  on  t)ie  shores 
of  certain  lakes  and  lagoons. 

Soring',  or  the  making  of  a  cylin- 
drical cavity,   presents  itself  under 
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which  will  be  found  noticed  under 
their  proper  headings;  such  as 
Cannon  FouNDrNG ;  Macbibe 
Tools;  RockBoking;    Wood- 

WOKKING   MACHINZKV,  &C. 

BoToa,  one  of  the  non-metallic 
elements,  is  a  dark  olive-coloured 
powder  when  in  the  unctystalUsed 
state,  but  a  kind  of  light-coloured 
diamond  when  crystallised.  Its  use 
in  the  arts  is  mostly  when  in  a  com- 
pound state,  BE  barai,  borack  aiid, 
and   the   class  of  salts  known  as 

Bottger    or    BottlKsr    Ware. 

(See  Porcelain.) 

Battle  aiass.  Referring  to 
Glass  Manufacture  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  arrangements 
of  a  glass-house,  we  have  here  only 
to  speak  of  them  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  making  of  bottles. — FliiU- 
glais  Bottles.  These  are  made  in 
brass  moulds,  formed  of  two  upright 
pieces  so  hinged  together  as  to  be 
easily  opened  imd  closed.  The  work- 
man coQecls  Qpon  the  end  of  his 
blowing  tube  sulhcient  of  the  glow- 
ing pasty  glass  to  make  a  bottle  of 
the  required  size.  He  manipulates 
the  mass  Iw  a  few  dexterous  move- 
ments, and  then  thrusts  it  down- 
wards into  the  open  mould.  Closing 
the  two  halves  together  by  means  of 
a  string,  he  blows  through  the  tube, 
and  forces  the  glass  ijito  all  the 
crevices  and  details  of  Hj  ' 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  bottle  nearly  the  same 
shape  as  the  exterior.  The  string 
being  loosened,  the  mould  opens, 
and  the  bottle  is  easily  taken  out. 
—'Pressed  Glass.  A  cheap  and  rapid 
mode  of  making  bottles  and  other 
%ms  of  glass  is  by  pressing.  The 
hot  mass  of  glass  is  placed,  not  into 
a  mould,  but  in  a  die,  where  it  is 
immediately  pressed  by  a  matrix, 
stamp,  or  counter-die.  This  plan  is 
not  so  much  used  for  bottles  as  for 
some  other  articles,  such  as  the 
imitation  drops  and  icicles  for  chan- 
deliers, and  for  Defries*s  crystal  illu- 
minations.—  Wine  Bottles.  By  far 
the  most  important  branch  of  this 
trade  is  the  making  of  common 
green  wine  and  beer  bottles,  a 
trade  conducted  on  an  immense 
scale  near  Newcastle  and  Sunder- 
land. The  ingredients  employed 
are  usually  very  coarse  and  cheap. 
The  bottles  are  sometimes  made  m 
an  iron  mould,  but  sometimes  are 
blown,  depending  partly  on  the 
size  and  partly  on  Qie  quality.  Huge 
carboys  for  chemicals  are  expanded 
in  a  singular  way :  a  little  water  is 
introduced  through  the  tube;  this 
water  breaks  out  into  steam,  and 
the  steam  swells  the  carboy.  The 
almost  incredible  quantity  ot  700,000 
cwt.  of  glass  bottles  was  exported 
in  1867. 

Bow,  in  matters  of  archery,  is  no 
longer  the  important  affair  which  it 
was  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. The  cross-bow  or  arhalist 
was  provided  with  springs,  levers, 
stirrups,  &c.,  and  had  power  enough 
to  shoot  a  bolt  with  considerable 
force.  The  long-bow  was  like  tliat 
at  present  in  use  in  shape,  more 
rapid  and  convenient  in  action  than 
the  cross-bow.  Yew  is  regarded  as 
the  best  wood  for  bows  ;  after  which, 
elm,  ash,  and  hazel. 
Box  Wood.  (See  Timber.) 
Braid ;  Braidine:  MaoMne. 
BraiJ,  stay-laces,  coach  lace,  up- 
holsterers' cord,   and  other  textile 
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goodfi  of  analogous  kind  are  made 
in  an  ingenious  machine,  in  which 
any  number  of  threads,  from  three 
to  thirty,  are  twisted  one  around 
another  by  revolving  wheels,  spin- 
dles, and  other  apparatus.  It  some- 
what resembles  on  a  small  scale 
Huddart's  beautiful  machine  for 
rope-making. 

Bramah's  Press.  (See  Hy- 
draulic Press.) 

Bran  is  the  husk  of  com  grain. 
Pure  meal  or  flour  has  the  bran  en- 
tirely removed  by  the  processes  car- 
ried on  in  the  flour  mill ;  but  **  se- 
conds *'  or  inferior  qualities  are  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  especially  exem- 
plified in  what  is  known  as  brown 
bread.  Bran  is  also  used  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing,  and  as  a  food 
for  cattle  and  horses. 

Brandy.  Under  Distillation 
it  is  explained  that  spirits  can  be 
obtainea  from  a  large  number  of 
vegetable  substances  containing  al- 
cohol, or  the  chemical  elements  of 
which  alcohol  consists.  One  of 
these  kinds  of  spirit  is  brandy.  It 
is  made  by  distilling  wine — red  wine 
for  quantity,  white  for  quality.  From 
10  to  15  gallons  of  brandy  are  ob- 
tained from  100  gallons  of  wine. 
The  finest  brandy  is  made  at  Cognac, 
in  France  ;  the  next  quality  is  made 
from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines; 
a  third  qualitv  is  made  from  the 
husks  and  stalks  of  the  graf>es  left 
by  the  wine  manufactiu'er.  The  very 
strongest  and  finest  brandy  is  about 
half  alcohol  and  half  water.  Slight 
additions  of  burnt  sugar,  colour- 
ing matter,  and  fusel  oil  are  usually 
made.  British  brandy^  so  called, 
is  not  derived  from  the  grape  at  all ; 
it  is  distilled  from  grain  or  malt  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  doctored 
up  with  argol,  French  olives,  burnt 
sugar,  grains  of  paradise,  catechu, 
and  other  substances,  to  imitate  real 
brandy  as  closely  as  possible.  Our 
imports  of  real  or  foreign  brandy 
in  1867  amounted  to  4,800,000 
gallons. 


Braid'i  Process,  as  applied  to 
stone,  brick,  tUe,  slate,  concrete, 
&c.,  is  not  to  render  those  sub- 
stances impervious  to  water,  but  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  imper- 
vious or  not.  It  is  founded  on  the 
drcumstacce  that  water  increases 
in  bulk  when  frozen,  and  by  that 
enlargement  tends  to  disrupt  any 
substance  which  may  have  absorbctt 
it.  M.  Brard  derised  a  mode  of 
causing  stone  (o  absorb  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  expands 
in  crystalbsing ;  the  little  crystals, 
whether  vibible  to  the  eye  or  not, 
ijisintegiate  the  surfLtce  of  the  stone 
Among  many  kinds  experimented 
on,  sotne  came  to  ruin  very  quickly ; 
while  granite,  marble,  and  compact 
limestone  long  resisted  the  ordeal. 
When  tried  upon  bricks,  the  pro- 
cess showed  that  imperfect  burning 
lenders  them  very  weak  under  (his 
treatment.  Old  Roman  potteiy  and 
tiles  bore  the  test  well.  Among 
cements,  an  old  specimen  made  in 
a  peculiar  way  of  i  parts  lime  and 
I  sand  resisted  the  tiial  better 
than  most  kind*  of  building  stone. 
(See  Stone.) 

Bntas.  This  is  perhaps  themost 
useful  of  all  the  artificially-miied 
metals.  It  consists  of  copper  and 
zinc ;  and  as  these  two  metals  will 
rail  in  any  proportion,  there  isprac- 
tically  no  limit  to  the  different  kinds 
of  brass.  KM  copper  and  14  to  16 
zinc  make  gilding  metal  for  com- 
mon jewellery :  too  copper  and  10 
zinc  is  the  red  shell  brass  made  in 
Germany ;  100  copper  and  20  to  25 
einc,  Bath  metal,  pinchbeck,  Mann- 
heim gold,  similar,  and  other  yellow 
metals  used  for  cheap  ornamental 
puiposes,  in  some  instances  as  sub- 
stitutes for  gold;  100  copper  and 
SO  to  40  line,  Sristal  brass,  and 
rass  that  bears  soldering;  i(» 
copper  and  ijo  zinc,  the  ordioaty^e/- 
lam  brass,  ue  most  generally  useful 
of  all;  itxi  copper  and  56  zinc, 
Sfuntc's  patent  sheathing  ;  100  cop- 
peruid  75  zinc,  i^e//erfo/i/n-,a  usetid 


solder  (or  copper  and  iron,  and  pale 
yeUon  metal;  im  copper  and  100 
nnc,  sofl-sptUtr  solder,  used  in  sol- 
dering brass;  too  copper  and  100 
line  IS  also  one  of  the  extremes  ol 
Munti's  patent  metal ;  loo  copper 
and  110  zinc,  patent  mosaic  gold. 
Others,  less  frequently  made,  con- 
tain much  more  zinc  than  copper. 

Bras*  Fonndlitgr.  Id  old  times 
brass  was  made,  not  by  combining 
metallic  copper  with  metallic  zinc, 
but  by  using  cataiHtne,  one  of  the 
ores  of  zinc.  The  calamine  was 
toasted,  ground,  washed,  ondmiied 
with  a  little  charcoal ;  the  mixture 
was  put  into  crucibles,  with  altemale 
layers  of  small  pieces  of  copper ;  the 
crucibles,  closed  in  temporarily,  were 
embedded  in  charcoal  in  a  furnace, 
and  then  heat  was  applied.  In  mo- 
dem times  brass  is  somedmes  simi- 
larly made  from  a  mixture  of  cupper 
and  calamine  ;  but  the  furnaces  are 
dilTereatly  arranged,  and  the  fuel  is 
coke.  Alter  many  hours,  when  the 
contents  of  the  crudbles  have  be- 
come a  molten  mass,  each  crucible 
is  taken  out  separately  with  tongs, 
the  scum  is  removed,  and  the  molten 
metal  is  poured  into  an  iron  mould. 
A  more  usual  way,  however,  is  to 
combine  the  copper  directly  with 
metaUic  zinc  in  the  proportions  re- 
quisite for  each  particular  kind  of 
brass.  The  furnace  anangemenls 
for  the  purpose  are  ^mple.  Ingots 
of  brass  are  melted  to  be  cast  and 
fashioned  in  various  ways.  If  to 
form  sheets  or  wire,  the  metal  is 
cast  into  Hat  plates  between  two 
slabs  of  Cornish  stone. 

Brass  Kiumfoctures.  Heat  and 
employed  i 


yeUow-metal  articles.  Muntz's  metal 
IS  made  by  casting  the  copper  and 
zinc  into  mgots,  heating  ttie  com- 
pound to  re<&ess,  and  rolling  out  in 
a  mill  to  make  ships'  sheathing, 
bolls,  &c.  Soft-spelier  solder  is 
made  by  pourint-  the  melted 
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into  indented  moulds,  which  yield 
small  cubes  about  2  lbs.  weight ; 
these  are  heated  to  redness  on  a 
charcoal  fire,  broken  up  on  an  anvil, 
and  sifted.  Articles  made  of  brass, 
Math  50  to  100  of  zinc,  such  as 
candlesticks,  &c.,  are  first  annealed, 
and  then  subjected  to  the  surface 
processes  of  lacquering,  &c.  Brass 
made  of  from  25  to  50  zinc  files  and 
turns  well,  better  than  with  a  greater 
or  a  smaller  proportion.  The  red- 
ness of  the  copper  colour  prevails 
up  to  100  copper  to  60  zinc,  after 
which  the  whiteness  of  the  zinc 
colour  predominates  in  the  tint. 
The  brass  is  more  and  more  fusible 
according  to  the  proportion  of  zinc 
it  contains.  Many  of  the  processes 
described  under  Casting  and 
Founding,  Rolling,  Stamping, 
&c.,  apply  just  as  much  to  brass  as 
to  iron.  About  50,000  cwt.  of  brass 
was  exported  in  1867. 

Brazil  Wood  is  the  heart-wood 
of  a  small  tree  growing  in  Brazil. 
It  yields  a  reddish-yellow  liquor,  very 
useful  in  dyeing,  calico-printing,  and 
red-ink  making.  About  1 1 ,000  cwt. 
of  Brazil-wood  was  imported  in* 
1 867.  It  has  lately  been  superseded 
in  some  degree  by  cam-wood, 

Brazinsr ;  Braziers'  Work. 
Brazing,  as  one  kind  of  soldering, 
is  described  under  Solder;  Sol- 
dering. 

Bread  MaJdnsr.  The  first  per- 
son who  mixed  the  meal  of  grain 
into  a  dough,  flattened  it  into  a  cake, 
and  baked  it  on  wood  embers,  was 
virtually  a  bread-maker — the  ad- 
dition of  yeast  or  leaven  being  a 
subsidiary  affair.  Of  course  we 
know  that  such  cakes  were  made 
and  eaten  by  some  of  the  earliest 
tribes,  and  that  bread-making  was 
thus  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  arts. 
Wheaten  bread,  or  loaf  bread,  is 
rendered  light,  porous,  and  easily 
di^Ntible  by  fermenting,  and  is  the 
modm  representative  of  the  lea^ 
bread  of  old  times.  Sea 
>»-  oat  cakes»  barley  bannocks, 


rye  cakes,  &c.,  are  examples  of  «#f- 
ieavened  bread. — The  Ingredients. 
Referring  to  Flour  Mill  for  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  producing 
the  different  kinds  of  flour,  it  will 
suffice  here  to  say  that  bread  of 
different  fineness  is  made  by  using 
flour  of  different  qualities.  Omit- 
ting minor  distinctions,  wheaUn 
bread  is  made  of  the  best  flour; 
household,  of  the  next  best;  and 
brown,  of  a  mixture  of  kinds,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  bran,  or  husk. 
Nearly  aU  English  loaf  bread  is 
made  of  wheat,  very  little  bailey, 
oats,  rye,  or  maize  being  so  used. 
A  portion  of  floui  is  mixed  with 
warm  water,  yeast  is  added,  and 
the  mixture,  called  the  sponge,  is 
set  aside  in  a  warm  place.  The 
sponge  gradually  ferments,  swells, 
heaves  up,  and  gives  off  bubbles 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  At  a  par- 
ticular stage  this  fermenting  is 
stopped;  the  remaining  flour  and 
water  are  added.  Usually,  boiled 
and  mashed  potatoes  are  used  with 
the  flour,  as  also  a  little  salt  and 
alum.  As  to  gypsum,  chalk,  pipe- 
clay, i^ound  bones,  and  the  lilce, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that . 
they  are  much  used  as  adulterants. 
— Kneading,  The  mixing  and  knead- 
ing the  ingredients  into  dough  in- 
volve very  laborious  processes ;  for 
not  only  must  all  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  but  much  rolling  and  pres- 
sure are  needed  to  produce  a  smoofli 
and  homogeneous  substance.  As 
the  housewife  flnds  a  roUing-pin 
necessanr  in  preparing  dough  for 
her  pudding,  so  does  the  baker 
need  somewhat  similar  aid  in  mak- 
ing dough  for  his  bread. — Baking. 
"Whtii.  the  dough  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  it  is  weighed  out  mto 
portions,  shaped  into  loaves,  set 
aside  to  undergo  a  certain  amount 
of  fermentation,  and  then  baked. 
The  oven  is  usually  a  low-arched 
structure,  3  or  4  feet  high  in  the 
middle,  vdth  a  brick  or  stone  floor, 
and  an  iron  door  in  front.    In  the 
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old  days  Ihe  oven  was  heated  by 
shavings,  and  biJlcls  tlirown  into  it, 
and  (Hen  cleared  out  before  Ihe 
bread  was  pnt  in ;  but  now  there  is 
usnallya  fiieplace  ononcside,  thehot 
air  from  which  circulates  round  the 
oven  and  heats  it.  The  loaves  are 
introduced  into  the  oven  by  means  of 
a  long-handled  shovel  caUed  a  petl. 
and  placed  neatly  close  together  all 
over  its  brick  ot  stone  floor.  They 
are  removed  ia  a  similar  way  when 
baked.  Mot-water  ovens  are  now 
used  in  same  bakeries,  the  hot 
water  being  made  to  circulate  in 
pipes  around  the  interior  of  the 
oven,  the  baking  temperature  being 
roaintaioed  at  about  440°  Fahr. 
In  Neville's  bakeries  each  oven  is 
about  10  feet  by  8,  and  I  high;  tt 
contains  400  feetof  hot-water  pipes, 
anda  tell-tale  alamm  that  rings  when 
the  oven  becomes  too  hot.  A  bread 
oven  introduced  in  France  by  M. 
Rnliand  has  a  revolving  tiled  floor, 
so  constructed  that  any  part  of  the 
circumference  can  be  brought  in 
turn  to  the  oven  mouth,  for  facility 
in  filling  and  emptying. — A  sack  or 
flour  yields  about  90  4  tb,  loaves, 
or  360  lbs.  of  bread,  from  aSo  lbs. 
of  flour ;  bat  some  bakers  manage, 
by  a  larger  admisture  of  water,  to 
obtain  92.  94,  or  even  96  loaves. — 
Dauglish's  Aerated  Bread  has  no 
yeast  ot  ferment  in  it;  carbonic  acid 
is  directly  apphed,  instead  of  re- 
sulting from  fermentatioQ.  While 
the  dough  is  being  worked  by  steam 
power  in  a  Strong  iron  globular 
vessel,  carbonic  acid  is  forced  in. 
The  result  is,  that  when  the  loaf  is 
baking,  the  gas  expands,  bursts  in 
bubbles  from  the  surface,  and  maki 


Medical  men  give  a  high  character 
to  this  bread  for  purity  and  salubrity, 
while  the  manufacturing  processes 
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other  characteristics  of  ihe  bread. 
Ship  bread  is  noticed  under  Bis- 
cuit Baking. 

BreamlaK  a  ship  is  cleaning 
the  outside  of  the  hull  after  a  long 
voyage,  to  remove  the  seaweed, 
shells,  ooze,  grass,  &c.,  which  al- 
ways accumulate,  and  which  retard 
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timber  and  sheathing.  The  bottom 
being  eiiposed,  a  fire  of  futie  and 
fagots  melfs  the  pitch,  and  the 
scraping  oS'oflhis  pitch  removes  all 

Breaob.  Iioadora.  (See  Aku- 
STRONO  GuNS;  Cannon  Found- 
ing; SuallArms.) 

Brewins.  In  brewing,  the  starch 
of  grain  is  converted  into  a  kind  of 
sugar ;  this  sugar  gives  character  to 
a  fermented  hquor  ;  and  the  liquor 
receives  a  particular  flavour  by  the 
addition  of  bops.  The  processes 
arrange  themselves,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  attamment  of  these 
several  o'ljects. — Malting.  In  some 
country  distiicta  the  brewer  converts 
his  own  barley  into  mnjt ;  but  mail- 
ing and  brewing  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct processes.  The  object  in  view 
is  to  bring  the  substance  of  the  grain 
into  such  a  state  that  it  will  easily 
yield  a  soluble  sweetish  extract  fitted 
for  fermentation.  (See  Malt  and 
Malting.)— ffnni/in^.  When  the 
malt  reaches  the  brewer,  it  is  crushed 
to  a  coatse  powder.  This  crushing 
is  sometimes  done  between  horizon- 
tal millstones ;  sometimes  by  steel 
mills,  which  act  like  coffee-mills ; 
and  sometimes  by  case-hardened 
iron  roUets. — Mashing.  The  crushed 
malt  falls  into  the  mash  tun,  into 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about 
160°  Fahr.,  which  causes  it  to  swell 
considerably.  This  acdon  is  con- 
tinued for  a  certain  time,  the  liquid 
being  agitated  by  revolving  arms, 
until  the  water  becomes  sweet  by 
extracting  the  saccharin  e  matter 
from  the  malt.— .Coi/inf.  The  sweet 
liquor,  or  ivort,  is  drawn  olT  from 
Ihe  mash  tun  into  a  vessel  called 
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the  under-bcuk.  The  malt  under- 
goes a  second  mashing  with  a  new 
supply  of  water;  and  the  two  infu- 
sions or  worts  are  brought  together 
in  the  under-back.  A  third  mash- 
ing is  sometimes  made,  to  produce 
weak  or  small  beer.  It  is  calculated 
that  if  13  quarters  of  malt  be  used 
for  1,500  gallons  of  beer  when 
finished,  2,400  gallons  of  water  are 
used  in  the  mashing.  In  order 
to  produce  beer  or  ale  of  definite 
strength,  the  brewer  mixes  the  dif- 
ferent worts  accordingly.  The  proper 
mixture  of  worts  is  transferred  from 
the  under-back  to  the  boiler,  where 
it  is  boiled  for  some  time,  and  the 
proper  quantity  of  hops  added.  The 
nops  are  kept  constantly  stirred 
during  the  boiling.  The  wort  be- 
comes concentrated,  and  also  cleared 
by  the  separation  of  the  mucilage 
and  gluten  which  were  in  the  malt. 
Kent  and  Sussex  hops  are  preferred 
for  porter  and  stout,  but  those  of 
Worcestershire  for  ale  :  the  propor- 
tion ranges  from  2  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  of 
hops  to  I  quarter  of  malt,  according 
to  the  degree  of  bitterness  requirecL 
— Cooling.  The  wort  iloMrs  from 
the  boiler  into  the  hop-back,  a  ves- 
sel with  a  perforated  bottom  ;  here 
the  liquor  flows  through,  while  the 
spent  hops  are  retained.  It  then 
passes  to  the  cooler,  which  is  either 
an  extensive  but  shallow  floor,  where 
the  liquor  is  exposed  to  currents 
of  air,  or  else  it  is  a  series  of 
pipes  surrounded  by  cold  water. — 
Fermenting.  The  cooled  liquor 
passes  into  a  vessel  of  vast  size  called 
iht  fermenting  tun;  yeast  is  added 
(I  gallon  or  so  to  100  gallons  of 
wort) ;  frothy  matter  rises  to  the  sur- 
face ;  a  slight  hissing  or  effervescing 
sound  is  heard  ;  the  froth  deepens  in 
colour  from  white  to  brownish  yellow ; 
and  the  whole  mass  is  in  fermenta- 
tion.— Clearing.  By  fermenting,  the 
wort  converts  a  portion  of  its  sugar 
into  alcohol.  By  continuing  the 
jnocess,  the  alcohol  would  change 
to  Tinegar ;  bat  as  the  brewer  does 


not  want  this,  he  stops  the  process 
at  a  particular  stage,  and  lacks  off 
the  liquor  into  vessels  caUed  rounds. 
Here  it  gets  rid  of  froth  and  carbonic 
acid,  becomes  clarified,  and  now 
fairly  earns  the  name  of  beer  or  ale. 
— Storing.  When  quite  finished, 
the  beer  is  stored  in  vats  of  enormoos 
dimensions,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
off  into  the  butts  or  casks  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  Usually  some 
liquid  made  with  isinglaasy  called 
finings,  is  put  into  each  cask  to 
clarify  the  beer.  In  the  brewmg 
of  ale  some  of  the  above-described 
processes  are  modified,  but  the 
general  character  is  maintained. 
The  sugar  of  the  malt  is  partly 
converted  into  alcohol  or  spirit  by 
the  fermenting  process ;  bnt  to  io 
small  an  extent,  that  the  strongest 
pale  ale  has  only  10  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  while  the  weakest  table 
beer  scarcely  exceeds  I  per  cent 
Although  brewing  may  be  ooii* 
ducted  on  a  very  small  scale,  it  piac- 
tically  gives  emplo3nnent  to  some  of 
the  largest  manufacturingestabhsh- 
ments  in  the  kingdom*  The  porter 
breweries  in  London,  such  as  thoie 
of  Barclay  and  Perkins,  Tntman 
and  Hanbury,  &c.,  are  very  vas^ 
as  are  the  ale  breweries  of  Bass  and 
Co.,  Allsopp  and  Co.,  &c.,  atBnrton- 
on-Trent.  Some  years  ago,  Barclay 
and  Perkins's  brewery  required 
100,000  gallons  of  water  per  day; 
there  were  20  malt-bins,  eacn  as  la^ 
as  a  three-storied  house ;  the  midt 
used  in  a  year  was  more  than  100,000 
quarters  ;  the  brewing  room  was  as 
large  as  Westminster  Hall;  ead 
cooling  floor  or  tray  was  lo^ooo 
square  feet  in  area ;  four  fermenting 
tuns  each  held  50,000  gallons ;  thete 
were  300  rounds,  each  holding  JOO 
gallons  ;  a  tank,  to  keep  tiie  bMT  ti& 
transferred  to  the  store  vats,  vtf 
large  enough  to  float  a  barge ;  thoe 
were  1 50  store  vats,  averaging  50^000 
gallons  each,  some  as  much  tf 
100,000  gallons;  the  butts,  pna- 
cheons,  and  vessels  of  various  kindi 
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amounted  to  70,003  in  iiumb«ri 
and  zoo  horses  were  employed  in 
the  dniys  which  conveyed  these 
casks  to  and  from  the  sev^^  public- 
houses,  docks,  &C. 

BriolE  I^ylss  expresses  its  own 
meaning  at  OQce.—A'.><^o/  ffori. 
A  wall  may  be  any  nnraber  of  bricks 
in  thickness  1  and  as  English  bricks 
are  mostly  of  one  size  (9  X  4i  >*  2j 
inches),  there  may  be  many  of  these 
required  to  reach  froin  front  to  back 
ofthewall.  Hence  have  arisen  several 
modes  of  arrangement,  in  order  to 
break  joint ;  that  is,  lo  avoid  having 
one  joint  directly  over  anc" 
The  chief  of  these  are  the 
following  ;■ — In  English  bond  there 
is  one  course  of  bneks  laid  ler-''- 
wise  of  the  wall,  then  one 
breadthwise,  and  so  on.  la  Flemish 
bond,  rows  in  the  two  directions 
are  placed  altematety  in  the  ' 
course.  There  arc  also  herring 
bond  and  garden-viall  bond.  The 
bricks  laid  lengthwise  are  called 
stretckert;  those  at  right  angles  lo 
tlvem  headers.  In  a  nini-inch  wall, 
or  two  bricks  in  width,  equal  lo  one 
in  length,  the  altemaliun  is  easily 
mana^d.  In  a  brick-and-a-haif 
wall  ([4  inches),  a  taio^briek  wall, 
a  fwo-and-a-hidf  wall,  &c.,  the 
stietcheis  and  headers  alternate  in 
the  way  tiest  suited  to  binding  ihe 
whole  mass  together,  and  to  some 
extent  to  present  a  pleasing  exterior 
to  the  wall,  especially  where  bricks 
of  differeat  colours  are  used.— 7%« 
Tools.  The  tnniiel,  of  well- tem- 
pered sleel,  will  cut  a  brick  as  well 
as  spread  mortar.  The  Jiamnter, 
with  a  sharp  edge  and  a  flat  head, 
will  dig  out  a  brick  to  make  a  hole 
for  a  scalFold  pole.  The  plumb, 
line  and  Che  ioel  assist  in  pre- 
leiving  the  vertical  aud  horizontal 
truth  of  the  brick  wall.  The 
measuring  rod  and  the  joirUed  rule 
are  descnocd  in  their  names.  The 
iptare  gives  a  right  angle.  The 
jointer  marks  the  joints.  The  com- 
fatttt     draw    circular   curves    for 


and  Ihe  like.  The  mkt  has 
points  for  digging  out  old  moriai 
belweeo  bricki.  The  lint  and  liiv- 
^fru  afford  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  straight  line  in  Ihe  courses  of  brick  - 
work-  The  bevel  and  Ihe  mould 
assist  in  shaping  the  bricks  for 
arches.  The  tier  saw  cuts  the 
curved  section  lines  in  a  brick  fur 
arch-work.  The  rubbing  stone  and 
Ihe  Jloal  stone  rub  smooth  the  sur- 
face of  curved  bricks.— Zft^  Ifork- 
ing.  Taking  the  bricks  and  (he 
mortar  from  an  assistant  labourer, 
the  bricklayer  spreads  out  his  layer 
of  mortar  with  a  trowel,  and  arranges 
the  bricks  according  to  the  kind 
of  "bond"  that  may  be  required, 
bringing  the  mortar  to  the  sides 
as  well  as  to  the  top  and  bottoiD  of 
each  brick,  When  the  waU  is  of 
superior  strength,  or  intended  to 
present  a  highly -linished  surface,  or 
when  it  has  many  curvatures  and 
vaiialionsof  surface,  the  skili  of  the 
experienced  workman  is  then  in  re- 
quest. In  the  cutting  and  laying  of 
gauged  arches  a  distinct  plant  of 
tools  is  needed  ;  for  each  brick  hns 
10  be  shaped  in  accordance  wilh 
its  place  in  the  curve,  and  the  fitting 
of  surface  to  surface  must  be  very 
accorate.  The  building  of  founda- 
tions is  also  important  work ;  fur 
no  care  in  laying  ihe  bricks  will 
suffice  unless  the  earth  beneath  is 
made  Ihoroughly  hard  and  fimi  by 
means  of  rammed  stones,  piling, 
planking,  or  concrete.  Still  more 
necessary  is  this  caution  where  the 
lower  part  of  a  building  is  an  alter- 
on  of  piers  and  arches  ;  for  the 
isure  here  necessarily  varies 
itly  in  different  places.  Inverted 
lis,  as  parts  of  the  foundation, 
often  a  necessary  prccaulion. 
In  strong  walls  for  engineering 
work  hoop-iron  band  is  much  used, 
bands  of  hqpp  being  laid  leQgthwi^e 
between  the  courses.  A  thin  and 
wall,  called  brick-aegging, 
is  made  by  placing  wooden  posts  a 
yard  apart,  and  fiUmg  up  the  spaces 
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between  them  with  one  row  of  bricks 
laid  lengthwise ;  the  wall  is  there- 
fore only  4^  inches  thick.  Groined 
arches,  ana  the  use  of  ornamental 
or  coloured  bricks,  require  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  of  cement  or  mortar 
to  be  less  than  in  ordinary  walls, 
because  more  depends  on  the  shape 
and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  bricks 
themselves.  The  use  of  cement 
instead  of  mortar  for  high-class 
brickwork  for  engineering  purposes 
is  for  the  sake  of  increased  strength. 
The  arched  tunnels  for  the  Main 
Drainage  of  the  Metropolis,  exe- 
cuted for  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  finest  examples  of  brick- 
work ever  executed.  The  mortar 
used  by  the  bricklayer  is  noticed 
under  Mortar  and  Cement. 

Brick  Hakinsr.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, the  articles  are  not  onlv  made 
more  rapidly  by  machine  tnan  by 
hand,  but  they  are  more  equable  in 
quality  and  regular  in  appearance, 
owing  to  each  one  being  an  exact '. 
type  of  all  the  others. — Hand-made  j 
Blocks.  All  the  ancient  bricks  were  > 
made  by  hand.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Babylonian  bricks  were  burned 
in  a  kiln ;  that  those  which  the 
Israelites  made  in  Egypt  were  baked 
in  the  open  air ;  while  in  many 
countries  they  were  merely  sun- 
dried.  The  Romans  were  skilful 
brick-makers,  as  many  ancient  build- 
ings in  England  still  testify.  In 
making  bricks  by  hand  in  the  present 
day,  the  clay  is  farst  tempered  by 
long  exposure  to  the  air;  and,  if 
too  stiff,  sand  or  ashes  are  mixed 
with  it.  When  kneaded  to  the 
proper  consistency,  it  is  separated 
into  lumps,  each  large  enough  for 
one  brick;  the  moulder  dashes  it 
into  a  wooden  moul4  sprinkled 
Mrith  sand,  and  then  removes  the 
sides  of  the  mould,  leaving  the  brick 
on  the  bottom.  The  bricks,  as  made, 
are  removed  to  a  field,  where  they 


are  driedinairandsunshine.  Finally, 
they  are  burnt  in  clumps  or  in  kilns. 
— ifachine^made  Bricks,  The  ma- 
chines employed  have  been  many 
in  kind,  due  to  differences  of  opi- 
nion among  the  inventors  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  achieving  a  particnlar 
result.  The  chief  machines  em- 
ployed are  those  of  Oates,  Clay- 
ton, Norton,  and  Tweeddale.  The 
clay  is  spread  out  on  the  gronnd, 
and  tempered  with  water  until 
brought  to  a  soft  moist  state,  being 
turned  over  and  over  several  times 
to  expose  new  surfaces.  It  is  thrown 
into  a  hopper,  from  which  it  falls 
between  two  crushing  rollers,  where 
any  hard  particles  in  it  are  thoroughly 
crushed.  The  crushed  clay  passes 
at  once  into  a  pug'tnilly  the  revolv- 
ing arms  or  screw  blades  of  which 
mix  it  up  thoroughly  into  a  homo- 
geneous and  smootn  mass. —  Wet 
Making,  The  clay  thus  prepared 
for  the  wet  process  is  forced  through 
an  aperture  from  the  pug-mill  into 
a  horizontal  clay-box ;  from  this  it 
is  forced  in  a  continuous  horizontal 
stream  or  band  to  a  delivery  table. 
At  regular  intervals  a  wire  descends 
and  cuts  this  band  into  separate 
bricks.  The  shape  of  the  orifice  in 
the  clay-box  determines  the  length 
and  width  of  the  brick,  while  the 
intervals  in  the  descent  of  the  wire 
determine  the  length. — Dry  Mah 
ing.  Although  more  labour  is  re- 
quired in  grinding  the  materisJs, 
less  drying  and  Duming  of  the 
bricks  are  needed  in  the  dry  pro- 
cess than  in  the  wet :  the  former  is 
gradually  coming  more  and  more 
into  use.  The  moulds  for  forming 
the  bricks  on  the  dry  process  are 
ranged  round  a  circuit  revolving 
table.  The  machine  is  so  placed 
that  it  discharges  the  prepared  day 
into  two  moulds  at  one  time ;  they 
travel  on,  and  receive  pressure  l^ 
the  action  of  a  square  piston  or 
plunger,  while  two  others  are  re- 
ceiving their  quota  of  clay ;  and  so 
on.    The  bricks  gradually  rise  out 


iif  [heir  moulds  as  the  table  revolves, 
and  then  pass  over  to  a  revolving 
endless  band,  which  conveys  them 

quire  to  be  driec 
not  all.  In  the  ordinary  brick-kilns 
tliere  is  a  great  loss  of  heat  occa- 
sioned by  the  escape  of  hot  air  and 
smoke  into  the  open  air,  no  arrange- 
ments being  made  to  economise  il. 
To  obviate  this  loss,  HoSmann,  of 
Berlin,  Las  invented  a.  veiy 
proved    kill  '  '         ""   ' 

25.000  bricl 
feet  in  diamctei , 
arched  passage  turming  in  a  circle. 
Round  the  outside  are  twenly-fura 
doors,  opened  or  closed  as  may  be 
needed;  these  belong  to  twenty- 
four  compartments,  into  which  the 
ring-formed  passage  is  divided ;  and 
twenty-f'^ur  Sues  lead  from  these 
compartments  to  a  central  chim- 
ney, with  valves  to  cut  offcommu- 
Dtcation.  There  are  dampers,  easily 
opened  and   closed,    beiweeu   the 


The   i 


partmeots  are  filled  v 
made  bricks  at  difiereut  mnes,  ana 
are  emptied  at  different  times,  in 
sach  a  way  that  the  beat,  when  it 
has  done  its  work,  travels  on  to 
other  compartments,  and  is  never 
wasted  by  escaping  into  the  open 
air.  The  bricks  do  not  travel  round 
the  ring,  but  the  hot  air  does. — fVu- 
titating  bricks  and  hoUaai  bricks, 
having  cavities  of  various  sizes  in 
or  through  them,  are  now  much 
used.  They  are  easily  produced  by 
modiGcations  of  tlie  machinery. — 
Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts,  during 
the  progress  of  their  works  on  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  on 
one  occasion  made  200,000  bricks 
in  a  fortnight  with  one  of  Oates's 
machines  ;  but  the  average  is  usually 
So.ooo  pet  week.  Mr,  Cola  affords 
an  idea  of  the  cost  of  brick  and  tile 
machinery  adequate  to  the  produc- 
boD  of  a  certain  quantity  of  these 
articles.  He  sets  down  ^iia  for 
[he    hoisting,    grinding,    pugging, 


moulding,  caCtinEt  and  other  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  maldng  12,000 
bricks  per  day  by  the  wet  process ; 
and  about  an  equal  sum  for  steam- 
engine,  boiler,  and  mill  gearing  oi 
all  kinds.  Then,  by  the  d^  process, 
j^i,o50  for  Ihe  hoisting,  grinding, 
and  moulding  apparatus  necessary 
for  making  14,000  bricks  per  day, 
with_^7SO  for  steam  macliineiy,  &c. 
This  would  be  ;i"3.30O  for  the  ap- 


;  for  i 


paratus  for  a  large  permai 

portabli  series,  according  i 
machines  are  to  pioduce  from  ti.uuu 
to  14,000  bricks  per  day. 
SrUllant.  (See  Diauond.) 
Brlnutone,  an  old  English  word, 
is  slill  retained  in  the  Board  of  Tradi: 
Tables  as  the  name  for  sulphur  ,* 
but  manufacturers  ate  gradually 
imitating  scientitic  men  in  adopting 
this  latter  designation. 

Brine  is  the  name  often  given  to 
the  salt  in  which  beef  or  purk  is 
being  pickled,  when  liquefied  by  the 
juices  of  the  meat ;  but  in  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire  bring  is  simply 
the  salt  water  pumped  up  from  the 
brine  springs.    (See  Salt  Manu- 

Brlstles,  used  in  brush-making 
andsome  other  trades,  are  the  strong 
glossy  hairs  growing  on  the  back  of 
the  wild  hog.  The  supply  is  ob- 
tained chieffy  from  Russia.  They 
arc  of  various  colours ;  but  before 
being  used  'for  brusb-making,  they 
are  sorted  into  blaci,  grey,  yelltrm, 
white,  and  lilies.  The  first  four 
kinds  are  described  by  their  names  ; 
the  lilits,  silvery  while  in  colour, 
are  used  for  the  best  shaving  and 
tooth  brushes.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  thickest  bristles  are  the 
most  sought  after,  and  fetch  the 
highest  price  per  pound.  Alter 
sorting  for  colour,  they  ate  sorte<[ 
for  sixe.  According  to  the  nicety  of 
the  work  to  be  done  is  Ihe  degree 
10  which  this  sorting  into  colours  and 
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soft  to  make  good  bristles.  (See 
also  Brush  Making.)  Bristles  to 
the  large  amount  of  2,400,000  lbs. 
were  imported  in  1867. 

Britajinia  Metal  is  a  compound 
of  tin  and  antimony,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  10  to  I,  with  some- 
times a  little  zinc  and  copper.  It 
is  almost  as  white  and  brilliant  as 
silver,  and  is  hence  very  largely 
employed  in  making  coffee  and  tea- 
pots, hot-water  jugs,  soup  tureens, 
gravy  and  vegetable  dishes,  wine 
coolers,  liqueur  stands  and  waiters, 
and  other  articles  of  table  service — 
appearing  something  like  silver,  but 
much  cheaper.  Britannia  metal  has 
remarkable  ductility,  which  enables 
it  to  be  worked  by  the  process  of 
metal'Spinning ;  in  which  thin  sheets 
are  burnished  or  swaeed  down  upon 
wooden  moulds  or  other  models,  to 
the  convexities  and  concavities  of 
which  they  adapt  themselves  with 
remarkable  facility.  Alloys  some- 
what similar  to  Britannia  metal  are 
noticed  under  White  Metals. 

British  GKuu  is  the  name  given 
by  calico-printers  to  a  kind  of  gum 
made  by  charring  or  scorching 
potato  starch.  It  is  used  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  gum  arabic  in  thicken- 
ing colours. 

Brocade  is  a  woven  silk  on  which 
a  rich  pattern  is  produced,  super- 
added to  the  ordinary  warp  and 
weft  threads.  The  Jacquard  loom 
is  now  employed  in  weaving  it. 

Bromine  is  one  of  the  simple 
substances,  in  the  nomenclature  of 
scientific  chemists.  It  is  a  deep  red 
liquid,  very  heavy,  very  unpleasant 
in  odour,  and  very  poisonous.  Some 
of  the  salts  callecf  bromides,  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  bro- 
mine with  the  metals,  are  useful  in 
the  arts ;  and  bromine  itself  pos- 
sesses bleaching  properties  when 
mixed  with  water. 

Bronze,  an  allcw  of  copper  and 
tin,  is  much  used  for  bells,  cannon, 
large  statues,  toothed  wheels,  and 
other  castings,  as  well  as  for  various 


kinds  of  stamped  work.  So  greatly 
do  the  proportions  vary,  that  while 
large  bell  bronze  has  only  3  parts  of 
copper  to  I  of  tin,  machinery  bronze 
has  often  10  to  i.  The  usefulness 
of  this  alloy  depends  chiefly  on  its 
being  very  hard  and  very  dlnrablu ; 
but  it  is  also  sonorous  and  pleasant 
in  colour. 

Bronae  Oolnaffo.  No  copper 
coins  are  now  minted  for  Engush 
currency;  they  are  superseded  by 
bronze — hghter,  harder,  and  some- 
what more  economical  to  the  State. 
Bronze  coins  are  made  from  bars 
24  inches  long,  0*375  inch  thick, 
and  varying  in  width,  according  to 
the  coin,  from  2\  to  3  inches.  The 
fillets  made  by  rolling  are  blanched 
in  dilute  acid.  The  blanks,  stamped 
out  of  the  fillets,  require  a  careful 
annealing  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  strike  of  the  die.  After  many 
trials,  the  composition  of  the  bronze 
was  settled  at  95  copper,  4  tin,  and 
I  zinc.  The  size  and  weight  of 
the  bronze  coins  are  noticed  imder 
Coins,  and  the  mechanical  processes 
under  Coining.  Messrs.  Heaton, 
of  Birmingham,  are  largely  engaged 
in  this  department  of  coining. 

Bromdng'  is  the  coating  of  metal, 
wood,  plaster,  &c.,  with  a  compo- 
sition to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  bronze.  Various  kinds  are  em- 
ployed. Gold  powder  touched  over 
green  paint ;  German  gold  powder, 
made  from  leaf  gold,  silver,  and 
copper ;  mosaic  gold,  a  powd^  ob- 
tained from  a  mixture  of  several 
metals — all  are  used.  Grun-barrek 
are  bronzed  (so  called^  by  using 
acids  to  slightly  corrode  the  sur- 
face of  the  iron,  and  give  it  a  thin 
brownish  oxide  or  rust,  which  is 
retained  during  the  subsequent 
polishing,  &c. 

Brown  Pisrments,  employed  by 
painters,  are  derived  from  the  mineru 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  but  chidiy 
the  former.  They  comprise  umber, 
terra  di  Sienna,  bistre,  ctsphaUum, 
brown  madder,  and  many  otheifc 


In  glass  and  en^tmel  painting,  biown 
efTecCs  are  nlteti  produced  by  sub- 
stances which  are  not  brown 
themselves,  such  as  sulphates 
some  of  the  metals;  while  in  dyeing 
and  cahco-printing,  amatta,  fustic, 
sumach^  logwood,  and  alum  ar 
employed  in  various  ways  to 
duce  browns. 

BniBh.  BrusDes  vaiy  consider- 
ably in  siie  and  shape,  in  the  soft- 
ness and  length  of  the  baits  or 
bnMlles,  and  tn  the  mode  in  which 
the  hairs  nre  tixed  in  the  handles  or 
backs. — Hair  Pencils,  used  in  minia- 
ture and  water-colour  painting,  are 
small  tnfts  of  camel,  badger,  squirrel , 
or  goal  hair,  inserted  into  an  end 
either  ofa  quill  orofa  tin  tnbe,  with 
a  handle  at  tlie  other  end. — Toots, 
the  name  given  by  the  house- 
painter  to  the  principal  brushes 
used  by  him,  ate  bundles  of  brisdes 
tied  by  siring  to  the  thick  end 
of  a  deft  handle. — Stock  Brushes, 
for  whitewashing  and  dislempcring, 
may  be  likened  to  two  ot  mote  tools 
placed  side  by  side  in  a  flat  handle. 
—Dusting  Brushes  have  the  thick 
end  of  the  handle  thrust  directly 
into  the  tuft  of  bristles. — Brooms 
have  the  hairs  ii^serted  in  holes 
drilled  in  a  stock  of  wood,  to  which 
a  long  handle  is  attached.— .tfeartA 
brushes  are  neaily  like  brooms,  ex- 
cept in  the  mode  of  fixing  the 
handle. — DraiBtt  brushes,  including 
liair,  siTubbiHg,  shot,  clothes,  nail, 
and  tooth  brushes,  have  the  bait  or 
bristles  drawn  in  a  peculiar  way 
through  a  fliit  back.- — Bottle  brushes 
have  a  number  of  tufts  of  bristles 
hied  between  two  or  three  parallel 
wires  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
the  brush  to  wind  about  in  all  the 
curvatures  of  the  interior  of  a  bottle. 
—Hat  brushes  are  made  of  horse  or 
goat's  hair. —  Velvet  brushes  aje 
madeofavety  fine  vnriely  of  vege- 
table fibiit.  —  lVhiits  or  carpet 
brDDins  are  also  made  of  vegetable 
libre.  but  differing  greatly  in  shape 
and  siie,  and  of  larger  fibre. — Birch 


brooms  are  made  of  various  kinds  of 
coarse  fibre  or  twig,  such  as  birch, 
heath,  or  bass.  Numerous  other 
designations  are  given  by  brush- 
makers,  such  as  black-lead,  cloth, 
engine,  brass  ^nishers',  fltte,  har- 
ness, tube,  carriage,  /umilure, 
horse,  nmrking.  graining,  paste, 
spoke,  tar,  and  varnish  brushes. 

Bnuh  Haldiir.  Three  exam- 
ples in  the  list  given  in  the  fore- 
going article  will  suffice  to  illuslrote 
the  processes  of  manufacture.— 
Dra-mn  Brushes.  The  backs,  stocks, 
ot  brush  boards  are  made  of  various 
kinds  of  wood,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  brush  lo  be  made. 
Some  ate  drilled  completely  thiongh, 
no  attempt  being  made  lo  hide  the 
brisOes  at  the  back  (as  in  scrubbing 
brushes);  whereasinothersa  veneer 
is  applied  for  neatness  of  appear- 
ance (as  in  clothes  brushes).  The 
filling  of  the  holes  with  hair  or 
bristles  is  called  draiiiing.  The 
workers  draw  a  tuft  into  each  hole 
by  means  of  a  bit  of  copper  wire, 
so  tightly  as  to  make  it  hold  well 
there;  and  in  some  bnishes  the 
holes  ate  made  smaller  near  the 
back,  lo  futther  tighten  the  hairs  by 
a  wedge-like  jamming.  The  flag 
ends  of  the  hairs  are  uien  cut  to  a 
general  level.  Some  brushes,  called 
penetrating,  have  the  hairs  left  pur- 

EDSely  uceqnal  in  length ;  some 
ave  the  suiface  of  the  wood  so 
curved  as  to  spread  out  the  haiis  like 
a  fan.  In  the  smaller  and  finer 
kinds,  such  as  tooth  brushes,  the 
hairs  are  drawn  with  very  thin  wire 
sunk  in  narrow  grooves  on  the  back. 
Some  brushes  are  trepanned;  that 
is,  the  tufts  are  drawn  into  the  holes 
by  means  of  threads  passed  through 
apertures  cut  in  ihe  edge  of  tlie 
brush ;  the  apertures  are  then 
plugged  up,  and  nothing  is  left 
visible  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
hails  arc  insetted  and  retained. — 
BTBcms.  The  long  brooms  used 
for  domestic  putposes  are  made  by 
boring;  holes  to  it  proper  ilepth  in 
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the  wooden  stock,  giving  some  of 
them  a  splay  to  spread  out  the  hairs 
somewhat.  Bristles  sufficient  for 
one  knot  or  tuft  are  taken  in  the 
hand,  arranged  evenly,  dipped  in 
melted  pitch  at  one  end,  bound 
round  with  a  thrum  of  string,  dipped 
again  in  the  pitch,  and  thrust  into 
one  of  tlie  holes  with  a  sort  of  screw- 
ing motion. — Hair  Pencils,  Small 
tufts  of  fine  hair  are  collected,  with 
the  thick  ends  all  in  one  direction. 
The  tuft,  with  the  thick  end  bound 
round  firmly  with  strong  thread,  is 
thmst  into  tlie  wide  end  of  a  softened 
and  pliable  quill.  The  swelling  of 
the  tuft  at  the  part  where  the  string 
is  bound  round  helps  to  keep  it  in 
its  place  when  the  quill  contracts  by 
cooling.  The* size  of  the  pencil  thus 
made  depends  chiefiy  on  the  quill, 
whether  it  be  from  swan,  turkey, 
goose,  pigeon,  or  crow ;  and  much  art 
is  needed  to  insure  that  the  fine  ends 
of  the  hairs  shall  coalesce  so  as  to 
form  a  tapering  point.  If  the  pencil 
is  too  large  for  any  kind  of  quill  to 
be  used,  a  tin  tube  is  employed  in- 
stead. 

Bude  Lierht,  invented  by  Mr. 
Goldsworthy  Gumey,  is  an  extension 
of  the  principle  introduced  in  the 
Argand  lamp.  There  is  not  only 
one  cylindrical  ring  of  burners,  but 
sometimes  two,  or  even  three,  are 
placed  concentrically;  and,  to  pro- 
duce very  powerful  effects,  the  in- 
terior of  the  flame  is  fed  with  oxy- 
gen instead  of  common  air. 

Buhl  Work  is  a  kind  of  inlaying,  in 
which  a  metal  ornament  is  inserted 
in  wood  in  such  a  way  that  both 
may  be  brought  to  the  same  level. 
The  art  was  carried  to  much  per- 
fection by  M.  Buhl,  a  French  ca- 
binet-maker in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  usually  employed  a  brass 
inlay  upon  tortoiseshell ;  but  the 
combination  may  be  varied  almost 
ad  infinitum^  the  two  substances 
being  usually  as  thin  as  veneers. 
The  two  veneers  are  glued  to  the 
.  opposite  sides  of  a  piece  of  paper ; 


another  piece  of  paper  is  glued  on 
pasted  to  the  outside  of  one  of  them  1 
the  device  or  pattern  is  drawn  on 
the  outside  paper ;  and  then  the  two 
veneers  are  cut  through  and  through, 
following  the  line  or  lines  of  the 
device.  This  cutting  is  effected 
with  a  buhl  saw,  very  fine,  narrow, 
and  thin,  and  fixed  in  a  bowed  or 
arched  frame.  When  the  cutting  is 
completed,  the  two  layers  can  easily 
be  separated ;  and  then  two  pieces 
of  buhl-work  may  be  produced,  for 
each  one  serves  as  an  inlay  to  the 
other.  These  inlays  are  placed  as 
veneers  to  the  surface  of  a  cabinet, 
workbox,  or  any  other  article  of 
ornamental  furniture.  Buhl,  the 
cabinet-maker,  mostly  employed, 
as  we  have  said,  brass  upon  tor- 
toiseshell ;  Reisner,  a  contemporary 
in  the  same  trade,  preferred  tulip- 
wood  upon  some  darker  wood ;  and 
this  is  the  chief  difference  between 
huhUwork  and  reisner-work.  Bat 
the  same  principle  will  apply  to 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  substances.  Cheap 
imitations  of  buhl- work  are  pro- 
duced by  cutting  out  the  veneer 
patterns  with  a  stamping-press,  in- 
stead of  by  sawing. 

Buildine:  Stone.  (See  Masonry; 
Quarry;  Stone.) 

Bulkheads,  in  a  ship,  are  the 
partitions  of  wood  or  iron  which 
separate  the  interior  into  rooms  or 
compartments.  They  are  now  often 
water-tightj  being  plates  of  iron  so 
closely  fastened  to  the  sides,  decks, 
beams,  &e.,  as  to  render  each  com- 
partment water-tight,  and  therefore 
buoyant,  in  case  of  injury  to  other 
compartments  by  wreck,  or  by  an 
enemy's  shot. 

Bullets  are  mostly  made  of  lead. 
In  the  old  days  they  were  simpfy 
cast  in  moulds ;  but  Mr.  Napier  has 
invented  a  machine  to  make  them 
by  compression,  insuring  much  truer 
.  spheriaty  of  form  than  before,  snd 
producing  40,000  buUets  a  day  by 
one  machine.    Since  the  perfecting 
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of  the  rifle,  bullets  have  been  made 
oblong,  egg-shaped,  or  pointed  at 
one  end,  and  scrupulously  formed 
at  every  part.  The  bullets  for  the 
Snider-Enfield  rifles  are  now  made 
by  a  beautiful  machine,  almost  en- 
tirely automatic,  and  doubly  as  rapid 
in  its  action  as  Napier*s. 

]Qiilrashe8.    (See  Rushes.) 

Buoy,  as  a  sea-mark,  is  simply 
a  floating  object  chained  to  the  bed 
of  a  channel  or  river  to  prevent  it 
from  being  driven  away  by  winds 
and  waves.  But,  though  simple  in 
purpose,  it  varies  greatly  in  form 
and  size.  Some  are  made  of  wood, 
some  of  iron ;  and  one  kind,  the 
heU  buoy,  continues  ringing  a  bell 
so  long  as  there  is  any  current  under- 
neath it.  The  largest  buoys  ever 
constructed  were  those  used  in  1866 
in  the  Atlantic,  to  mark  critical 
points  in  the  position  of  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  cable  during  the  sub- 
mersion. 

Burgrondy  Pitch,  employed  in 
some  of  the  arts,  is  made  by  boiling 
and  straining  the  juices  that  exude 
from  certain  trees  of  the  fir  genus. 

Bumettising*  is  one  of  the  modes 
adopted  for  preventing  timber  from 
decay,  invented  by  Sir  "William 
Burnett.  There  is  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  into  which  the 
timber  is  immersed.  The  same  so- 
lution is  applied  to  deodorise  the 
bilge  water  which  collects  in  ships* 
hulls. 

Butter  ISCaJdng*  depends,  for 
what  little  chemistry  there  is  in  it, 
on  the  pecuhar  nature  of  milk. 
Milk  consisting  of  butter,  caseine 
or  cheese,  a  kind  of  sugar,  and  cer- 
tain salts,  the  process  of  churning 
is  applied  to  separating  the  first- 
named  from  the  other  constituents. 
— The  Chum,  The  chum  is  made 
in  many  different  ways,  but  alwa)^ 
with  an  apparatus  for  keeping  the 
milk  (or  rather  cream)  in  a  state  of 
agitation.  The  common  chum  con- 
sists of  an  upright  cask,  with  the 
sides  either  bellied  or  straight,  and 


having  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
top.  A  long  staff  is  placed  upright 
in  this  hole,  having  at  the  bottom 
a  round  flat  board  with  holes  in  it. 
By  working  this  staff  and  board 
up  and  down,  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  chum  are  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant agitation.  The  barrel  chum 
is  a  cask  which  turns  on  a  horizon- 
tal axis,  and  may  have  any  kind  of 
moving  power  appUed  to  turn  it. 
This  rotation  keeps  the  cream  more 
effectually  in  agitation  than  the 
movement  of  the  board  in  the  com- 
mon chum.  Many  other  kinds  of 
chum  were  shown  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  of  1862  and  1867. 
— Butter  Making,  It  is  the  process 
of  cooling  that  separates  the  cream, 
and  the  churning  that  principally 
conduces  to  the  separation  of  the 
butter  from  the  other  constituents. 
The  milk,  after  being  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve,  is  poured  into 
shallow  pans,  and  exposed  in  a  thin 
layer  to  the  cooling  influence  of  a 
draught  of  air.  Cream  forms  on 
the  surface.  There  is  a  particular 
speed  of  agitation  which  is  best  for 
tne  churning.  The  cream  separates 
into  butter  and  butter-milk.  The 
butter,  repeatedly  washed  with  fresh 
water,  is  worked  about  with  the 
hands,  or  with  a  cloth,  to  expel  the 
remainder  of  the  butter-milk. — 
Some  butter,  when  made,  is 
salted,  and  packed  into  casks  or 
firkins  of  56  lbs.  each.  Some  is 
made  up  into  rolls  of  a  pound  or 
two  each.  Some  is  stamped  by 
carved  wooden  moulds  into  fanciful 
devices. — Devonshire  Cream.,  a.  spe- 
cies of  butter,  is  the  result  of  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  appHed  to 
milk.  Epping,  Cambridge,  and 
Dorset  have  given  their  names  to 
certain  excellent  kinds  of  butter. 
Dutch  butter  is  very  good ;  Irish 
somewhat  rank.  Many  kinds  of 
butter  receive  an  artificial  colour- 
ing from  Amatto  (which  see).  A 
good  average  milch  cow,  >vell  fed 
and  kept,  is  estimated  to  produce 
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about  200  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year. 
An  inferior  kind,  called  whey  but' 
UTf  is  made  from  the  residue  of 
cheese-making.  Notwithstanding 
our  large  home  produce,  we  im- 
ported 1,140,000  cwt.  of  butter  in 
1867. 

Button  MannJCJEkoture.  This  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry  at  Birming- 
ham. Iron,  steel,  orass,  copper, 
pewter,  lead,  gold,  silver,  tiorn, 
shell,  pearl,  tortoiseshell,  ivory, 
bone,  hoof,  hair,  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
gutta  percha,  india-rubber,  amber, 
velvet,  cloth,  Florentine,  glass, 
porcelain,  enamel,  jet,  compressed 
earth,  clay,  gems,  precious  stones — 
all  are  brought  into  requisition  by 
the  button-maker.  As  examples  of 
two  wholly  distinct  classes  of  but- 
tons, the  pit  and  the  covered  will 
suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
manufacture. — Gilt  Buttons.  A  kind 
of  brass,  copper  with  a  little  zinc,  is 
the  metal  of  which  these  buttons  are 
usually  made.  The  metal  is  rolled 
into  thin  sheets,  cut  into  narrow 
strips,  and  stamped  out  into  discs  or 
blanks  by  the  action  of  a  fly-press. 
Each  blank  is  rolled  between  two 
steel  bars,  to  smooth  and  round  the 
edge.  Itis  then /^wwA^rf,  or  levelled 
on  the  surface,  by  smart  blows  from 
a  steel  hammer.  The  shanks  are 
made  of  brass  wire;  a  machine 
cuts  off  a  small  piece,  bends  it 
into  a  kind  of  eye,  and  flattens  or 
spreads  out  the  two  ends.  One  of 
tnese  shanks  is  soldered  to  each 
blank  by  the  aid  of  a  little  simple 
mechanism.  If  the  button  is  to 
have  a  plain  face,  the  maker*s 
name,  &c.,  are  stamped  on  the 
back  by  means  of  a  die ;  but  if  the 
face  is  also  to  be  embossed,  a  die 
and  counterdie  are  used,  so  as  to 
stamp  both  surfaces  at  once.  The 
buttons  are  scoured  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  aquafortis,  washed  and  dried, 
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and  thee  covered  with  a  thin  layer  oi 
gold.  (See  Gilding.)  If  the  gold 
is  only  applied  to  the  face,  the 
buttons  are  known  as  tops ;  but  ii 
to  the  back  as  well  as  the  face,  they 
become  cUUwers,  The  layer  of  gold 
is  so  excessively  thin,  that  3  grains 
are  sometimes  made  to  cover  a  gross 
of  buttons ;  and  yet  each  botton 
admits  of  being  well  burnished  with 
an  agate  or  bloodstone  burnisher.— 
Covered  Buttons,  A  metal  shtXl 
is  stamped  out  of  a  piece  of  thin 
sheet  iron;  a  metal  collet^  or 
smaller  disc,  with  a  hole  for  the 
shank,  is  similarly  stamped  out;  a 
circular  piece  of  sUk,  satin,  Floren- 
tine, twill,  mohair,  cloth,  or  other 
textile  material,  is  stamped  oat;  a 
circular  padding  is  made  of  soft 
paper,  siltc,  and  thread ;  and  then 
all  these  pieces  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  wonderfully  quick  and 
effective  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  pecohar 
die,  a  stamping-press,  and  certain 
punches  and  hollow  tools.  Ihe 
shank,  protruding  through  the  hole 
in  the  collet,  is  not  an  eye  of  metal, 
but  a  tuft  of  soft  material  through 
which  a  needle  and  thread  can  be 
passed.  The  padding  fills  up  the 
space  between  the  metal  face  and 
the  metal  back.  It  would  be  im- 
possible even  to  enumerate  all  the 
processes  employed  in  this  mann- 
facture.  Almost  every  manipula- 
tion known  in  the  arts  is  rendered 
available  by  the  Birmingham  button- 
makers,  according  to  the  substances 
employed — casting,  stamping,  tzac- 
ing,  embossing,  drilling,  piercing 
carving,  welding,  soldering,  gr^p 
ing,  smoothing,  burnishing,  gildings 
silvering,  tinning,  plating,  electro- 
plating, japanning,  chasing,  en^^ 
mg — all  are  brought  into  requisition. 
Buttress,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
building,  is  a  projecting  mass  of 
masonry  or  brickwork,  to  give  ad- 
ditional strength  to  a  wall. 


Cabinet  UaUne  comprises  thE 
rooic  delicate  kinds  of  working  in 
wood,  applicable  lo  mahogany, 
rosewood,  maple,  satinwood,  and 
other  choice  varieliea.  Juinety  is, 
in  many  respects,  intermediate  be- 
tween cabinet-making  and  carpen- 
try in  the  materials,  the  tools,  and 
the  processes.  A  large  proportion 
of  modem  cahinet-work  depends 
greatly  on  veneering  for  its  exter- 
nal beauty. 

Cable,  Clialii.  Iron  now  to  a 
great  extent  supersedes  hemp  as  a 
material  for  ships'  cabled.  A  chain 
cable  is  not  simply  a  chain,  for  it 

piece  across  each  Fink,  or  each 
alternate  linlc.  Nearly  the  whole 
mass  is  made  by  Ibrging  and 
welding,  including  the  links  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  shackles,  swi- 
vels, and  other  parts.  A  chain 
cable  made  of  z^-inch  rod  iron 
weighs  272  lbs.  per  fathom.  The 
largest  ever  made  (for  the  Gnat 
Eastem^tiss  2j-inch  rod  iron. 

Cable,  Hemp.  The  hempen 
cables,  large  and  small,  are  de- 
scribed under    RoPB    Manufac- 

Cablo,  TeleKTaphio.  (See  Sub- 
has  jne  Teleghaph.) 

Cacao.  Tiie  dilferenre  between 
iocao  and  cocoa  is  described  under 

Caingonn.  (See  Gems  AND 
PaRCious  Stokes.) 

Oalabasli  is  the  hard  shell  of  the 
&nit  of  the  calabash  tree,  growing 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  The  natives  make  a  suit- 
able opening  in  the  top,  and  oUcn 
decorate  the  surface  with  carvings, 
10  convert  the  calabash  into  a  water- 

Oalamlne.    (Sec  Zinc.) 
Calcine;    Calx.     Wh«i  ore   is 
bnnil    or    roa&led,   the  process  is 


caOed  ealcuting,  and  the 

product  mZx;  but  these  names  pro- 
perly belong  only  to  the  bumiiig  of 

Oalcimn.  Although  calcium  is 
the  melaUlc  basis  of  every  kind  of 
lime,  the  metal  by  itself  is  not  used 
in  the  arts.    We  therefore  refer  lo 

OalenlatlnB  Uachlne,  mecha- 
nically considered,  is  an  assemblage 
of  wheels,  axles,  pinions,  ratchets, 
levers,  and  other  small  pieces  of 
mechanism,  intended  to  produce 
movements  that  shall  denote  results 
by  means  of  figures  on  a  cylinder  or 
by  hands  on  B  dial.  The  forms  which 
5Dme  of  these  machines  have  as- 
sumed, and  the  work  which  they 
have  effected,  are  truly  wonderTul. 
Thomas's  Arithmomiti     "  ' ' 
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Analytical  Engine,  and 
Schenti's  Calculating  Sfachini  are 
the   principal    specimens    hitherto 

firoduced.  Once  wind  them  up 
ike  3.  clock,  and  these  machines 
would  perform  the  most  elaborate 
calculatioos,  and  even  print  the  re- 
sults upon  paper.  There  is  hardly  any 
department  of  mechanical  art  more 
al^truse  than  the  construction  tA 
such  machines. 

Oalenderinr  is  the  imparting  of 
a  gloss  OT  glaze  to  woven  goods. 
It   mainly  depends  on  pressure  by 
rollers.     The  cloth  is  stretched  out 
smooth  by  means  of  welted  rollers  ; 
then    stiffened  with  some  kind  of 
paste  or  size  (see  Dsp,ssiNC)  r  then    1 
stretched  out  again,  either  by  pacing  J 
it  to  and  fro  on  long  frames  in  >« 
warm  room,  or  over  stcam-heatedj 
metal     cylinder ,'    then     slightlja 
damped  bynfinesprayofwater;        * 
thenit  is  ready  for  calendering.— 
Cattndiring   Machine   is  a    heavy  J 
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the  cloth  ;  the  surfaces  of  the  rollers 
are  of  iron,  wood,  paper,  or  calico, 
according  to  the  kind  of  gloss  which 
they  are  required  to  give.  Some  of 
the  rollers  ar«  indented  or  embossed, 
to  produce  watered  or  figured  pat- 
terns at  the  same  time  as  the  press- 
ing. Some  of  them  are  heated  from 
within,  some  are  used  cold,  accord- 
ing to  the  fabric.  A  more  simple 
and  well-known  calender  is  de- 
scribed under  Manglk. 

Calibre  is  the  diameter  of  bore  in 
a  gun,  cylinder,  barrel,  or  tube,  de- 
noted in  inches  ;  but  the  term  is 
chiefly  applied  to  guns.  It  is  in- 
convenient, in  matters  of  ordnance, 
that  while  some  guns  are  denoted  by 
the  weight  of  shot  thrown  (such  as 
"Armstrong  300-pounder '*),  others 
are  denoted  by  calibre  (such  as 
"Rodman  20-inch  gun"). 

Oalioo  is  the  cheaT)cst,  most  use- 
ful, and  most  generally-known  kind 
of  cotton  cloth,  probably  named 
from  Calicuty  in  India. 

Oalioo  Printing.  This  beautiful 
art,  comprising  mechanical  and  che- 
mical processes  which  require  much 
skill,  nas  been  practised  in  India 
and  China  for  many  nges.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  of  much  later  introduc- 
tion, principally  because  cotton 
came  into  use  among  us  long  afler 
flax,  wool,  and  silk  had  become  well 
known.  In  England  it  is  more  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  printed  muslin 
than  of  printed  calico.  The  dyes  and 
colours  are  of  two  kinds — those 
which  penetrate  through  the  whole 
substance,  showing  almost  as  brightly 
on  one  surface  as  on  the  other ;  and 
tho-e  which  are  intended  to  be  seen 
only  on  one  side.  They  comprise 
nearly  the  same  series  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances 
as  the  dyer  is  in  the  habit  of  using ; 
but  there  are  additional  precautions 
necessary  to  insure  fast  colours. — 
Colour  idixing.  The  colour-house 
at  a  print-work  is  an  important 
place,  in  which  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  must    be    dis- 


played.    The  mills  and  stones  for 
grinding,  the  rotating  machines  for 
mixing,     and     the    caldrons     and 
boilers  for  heating,  partake  of  the 
usual    mechanical    character;   but 
there  is  much  else  to  attend  to  in 
relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  various 
dyes  and  colours.     Some  must  be 
thickened  with  starch,  or  flour,  or 
gum,  to  make  them  act  more  like 
a  paint  than  a  dye ;     some    have 
the    mordant    combined   with   the 
colours,  instead  of  being  used  sepa- 
rately ;  some  require  a  liquid  vehicle 
that    would    be   inappropriate   for 
others ;  some  require  steam  to  act 
upon  them    after  they  have  been 
appUed  to  the  cloth. — Block  Print' 
ing.    In  the  early  dsLjs  of  cotton- 
printing,  the  pattern  or  device  was 
engraved  on  the  surface  of  a  large 
square  block  of  sycamore,  holly, 
or   pear  wood ;    and  this  plan  is 
still  adopted    for    choice    patterns 
of  which  only  a  small  supply  is 
likely  to  be  needed.     The  pattern 
may  be  engraved  on  any  lund  of 
smooth  wood,  or  may  be  built  np 
in  relief  with  narrow  slips  of  cop- 
per, or  may  be  reproduc(xi  by  elec- 
trotype.   The  colour  is  spread  oat 
on  a  cushion  or  pad ;   tne  block, 
held  by  a  handle  at  the  back,  takes 
up  a  thin  layer  of  it ;  thb  layer  is 
a]:)plied     to    the    cloth,    smoothly 
spread  out  on  a  table,  and  so  on. 
If  the  pattern  comprises  many  co- 
lours, there  is  one  block  to  each; 
and  the  blocks  are  nsed  in  regohr 
succession,  each  filling  up  its  pn^ 
place  in  the  design.     The  aoth  it 
shifted  on  as  fast  as  it  is  printed, 
and  a  new  portion  brought  forward 
at  each  shifting. — Perrotine  Print' 
ing.   A  machine  for  block-printingi 
called    the    Perrotine,  is    used  in 
France  and  Belgium.    Three  long 
wooden  blocks,  engraved  with  the 
pattern,  are  made  to  fit  upon  duee 
sides  of  a  square  prism  of  iron.  Vi6 
prism  rotates   upon    a    horizcmtal 
axis ;   the  calico  or  muslin  passes 
between  the  prism  and  the  bed; 
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and  the  action  is  such  that  the  calico 
receives  a  long  stripe  of  coloured 
pattern  every  time  it  touches  one 
of  the  blocks. — Cylinder  Printing, 
This  is  the  kind  by  which  the  great 
bulk  of  printed  goods  is  produced. 
The  pattern  is  engraved  on  a  roller 
or  cylinder,  instead  of  on  a  flat  block. 
The  roller  is  of  copper  or  brass ;  a 
coating  of  varnish  is  given  to  it ;  the 
pattern  is  etched  on  the  varnish  with 
a  diamond  point,  and  then  eaten  in 
or  engraved  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid.  Sometimes  the  engrav- 
ing is  impressed  by  Perkins's  rolling 
machine,  now  so  much  used  in  other 
kinds  of  engraving;  sometimes, 
again,  the  engraving  is  done  by  an 
engine  like  that  employed  in  engine- 
turning;  and  occasionally  the  rollers 
are  of  wood,  with  a  pattern  made  by 
inserted  slips  of  copper.  The  rollers 
are  from  30  to  40  inches  long,  by  4 
to  12  in  diameter.  There  are  as 
many  rollers  as  there  are  colours — 
one  to  each ;  there  are  also  as  many 
distinct  troughs  or  cells  of  dye-stuff 
or  pigment  as  there  are  colours ;  and 
the  cylinder  machine  is  a  skilfully- 
planned  apparatus,  by  which  all  these 
rollers  and  troughs  can  be  brought 
into  action,  each  one  just  at  its  pro- 
per time  and  in  its  proper  place. 
Some  elaborate  patterns  have  as 
many  as  twenty  different  colours  and 
shades  of  colour,  and  then  the  ar- 
rangements are  very  complicated ; 
but  from  one  to  four  is  the  most  usual 
number.  So  perfect  are  the  adjust- 
ments that  one  mile  of  calico  can 
be  printed  with  four  colours  in  one 
hour. — Accessory  Machines,  The 
machines  and  processes  accessory 
to  the  actual  printing  are  numerous. 
The  printed  cloth  is  dried  by  a  gas- 
heated  drying  machine ;  and  then 
transferred  to  the  ageing-room^ 
where  the  action  of  the  air,  aided 
sometimes  by  a  little  steam,  causes 
the  colours  to  adhere  more  firmly  to 
the  fibres.  The  clearing-beck  is  a 
vessel  in  which  the  printed  cloth  (if 
some  particular  kinds  of  colour  are 


used)  is  scoured  with  soap  and 
water ;  and  there  are  washing  ma- 
chines also  with  clear  water  only. 
— ^The  Madder  style  is  the  name 
given  to  a  particular  series  of  pro- 
cesses where  the  printing  is  with  a 
machine  chiefly  used  when  madder 
is  the  principal  dye.  The  Indigo 
style  denotes  another  series  of  pro- 
cesses, where  the  printing  is  with  a 
resist  paste,  which  prevents  the  dye 
from  attacking  those  particular 
spots.  ThQ  Padding  style  v&  3.  ihkd 
series,  mostly  suited  for  mineral  co- 
lours, and  re<iuiring  some  of  the 
colours  to  be  in  a  thickened  state. 
The  Discharge  style  is  a  fourth  (al- 
ready noticed  under  Bandana). 
The  Steam  Colour  style,  largely  em- 
ployed for  furniture  chintzes,  requires 
the  action  of  steam  to  fix  the  colours 
upon  the  cloth. — Mr.  Cola  gives  an 
estimate  for  an  est?.blishment  whicn 
comprises  four  C}'linder  machines 
(of  one,  three,  four,  and  six  co- 
lours respectively),  and  a  propor- 
tionate supply  of  washing,  drying, 
roUer-engraving,  roller-ruUng,  co- 
lour-grinding, starching,  mangling, 
and  steam-d^ng  machines,  with  the 
steam  engines,  boilers,  and  mill 
gearing  for  working  them — £%,ooo  ; 
?I,2S0  for  bleachmg  machinery  (as 
further  bleaching  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary at  the  print-work  itself) ;  and 
£6$o  for  a  mechanics*-shop  ma- 
chinery, to  keep  aU  the  engines  and 
machines  in  repair. 

Oalimajioo  is  a  checked  woollen 
stuff,  so  woven  that  the  check  is 
visible  on  one  side  only. 

Caloric  £ziffme.  ( See  Hot-air 
Engine.) 

Cambric  is  the  finest  and  thin- 
nest kind  of  linen  or  flax  fabric ;  but 
the  name  is  sometimes  erroneously 
given  to  fine  cotton  goods  which  are 
properly  muslins. 

Cameo.  A  cameo,  mechanically 
considered,  is  a  gem  or  hard  stone 
with  a  device  in  relief  upon  it. 
Usually  some  stratified  stone,  such 
as  onyx,  is  selected,  which  will  gi 
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slightly  different  tints  to  the  raised 
part  and  to  the^background.  Very' 
oeautiful  cameos  are  now  cut  in 
shells  specially  chosen  for  their 
varied  tints. 

Camera  Luolda,  invented  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  is  an  apparatus 
containing  a  glass  prism  with  angles 
of  definite  measurement.  When  the 
light  from  any  object  falls  on  one 
side  of  the  piism,  it  is  reflected 
down  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
an  eye,  placed  near  one  angle,  sees 
the  image  and  the  paper  at  the  same 
instant.  The  instrument  assists  in 
drawing  or  delineating,  but  is  now 
nearly  superseded  by  photography. 

Camera  Obsonra,  as  a  scientihc 
instrument,  has  not  much  connection 
with  the  manufacturing  arts  ;  but  in 
photography  it  is  almost  indispen- 
sable. It  is  a  box  with  an  opening 
at  one  end  to  receive  a  lens ;  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  telescopic  action 
which  allows  this  lens  to  be  brought 
into  various  positions  for  adjust- 
ment of  focus.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  box  is  a  screen  of  ground 
glass,  so  placed  as  to  receive  the 
image  of  any  object  focalised  by  the 
lens.  For  a  common  camera  there 
is  an  intermediate  reflector  at  an 
angle  of  45*^,  which  throws  the 
image  on  a  horizontal  ground  glass, 
where  it  appears  as  a  small  picture. 
For  a  magic  lantern  painted  slides 
are  used.  For  photography,  the 
image  is  received  on  a  sensitive  sur- 
face of  paper  or  glass,  contained  in 
a  camera  slide. 

Camlet  is  one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  woollen,  or  rather  worsted 
goods;  it  was  made  originally  of 
goat's  hair,  but  is  now  of  sheep's 
wool,  wool  and  cotton,  or  wool  and 
flax. 

Campeachy  Wood.  (See  Log- 
wood.) 

Camphine  is  one  of  the  many, 
liquids  which  have  lessened  the  use 
of  whale  oil  for  lamps  within  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  really  a  spirit 
of  turpentine,  obtained  from  the  sap 


of  the  pine-tree  in  America.  It  has 
lately  been  rather  superseded  in 
favoiu-  by  some  of  the  rock-oU  and 
coal'tar  liquids.  (See  Rock  Oil  ; 
Coal  Tar.) 

Camphor,  a  white  solid  obtained 
from  many  essential  oils,  and  from 
the  camphor  tree  in  particular,  how- 
ever useful  in  medicme,  has  not  yet 
been  made  available  in  any  great 
degree  in  the  manufactxiring  arts. 

Canada  Balaam,  a  turpentine 
obtained  from  a  species  of  fir,  is  use- 
fully employed  as  an  optical  cement 
and  as  a  varnish. 

Candle  Manuftkotnre.  A  candle, 
when  once  lighted  and  set  steadily 
burning,  is  reaUy  a  beautiful  exem- 
plification of  chemical  philosophy ; 
but  as  an  article  of  manufacture  it  is 
rather  mechanical  than  chemical. — 
Dip  Tallow  Candles,  The  com- 
mon dip  or  store  candles  are  made 
of  the  coarsest  kinds  of  tallow.  The 
tallow  is  melted  in  an  open  copper ; 
the  membranous  portion,  separated 
from  the  fat,  fotms  greaves  or  crack- 
lingSf  and  is  used  as  dog  food. 
The  fat,  deprived  of  the  membrane, 
is  strained  and  further  cleansed,  and 
laid  aside  for  use.  The  wicks  are 
made  of  cotton  rovings  or  soft 
threads,  combined  in  various 
ways,  and  cut  off  to  the  proper 
length,  slightly  coated  with  tallow 
to  stiffen  them.  The  wicks  are  himg 
side  by  side  on  a  stick  called  a 
broach.  The  tallow  being  melted, 
the  wicks,  hanging  from  the  broach, 
are  dipped  many  times  in  succession, 
being  allowed  to  solidify  afler  each 
dipping.  Many  broaches  are  sus- 
pended from  one  balanced  beam,  so 
as  to  dip  a  considerable  number  of 
wicks  at  once.  Some  of  these  beams 
are  large  machines,  having  a  thou- 
sand or  more  wiclcs  suspended  from 
them,  which  are  dipped  into  the 
melted  tallow  in  groups  pr  clusters. 
— Mould  Tallow  Candles,  Mould 
candles,  smoother  and  better  made 
than  dip,  have  a  proportion  of 
mutton  suet  mixed  with  the  beef 
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^llow.    Each  candle  is  made  in  a 
pewter  or  glass  mould,  down  the 
middle  of  which  the  wick  b  ad- 
justed ;  and  there  is  a  c«nical  cap 
at  one  end,  through  a  hole  in  which 
the  wick  protrudes..     Many  such 
moulds  are  placed,  cone  downwards, 
in  a  frame ;   melted  tallow  poured 
upon  the  frame  fills  all  the  moulds, 
thereby  making  an  equal  iiumber  of 
candles.     The  machine  comprises 
a  number  of  very  ingenious  adjust- 
ments   for  threadmg   the    moulds 
with  wicks,  keepin?  them  stretched 
straight,  cutting  them  off  to  the 
proper  length,  and  removing  the 
candles  from  the  moulds  when  made. 
—  Wax  Candles  and  Tapets.    Wax 
does    not    suit   well    for   making 
mould  candles.    They  are  therefore 
produced  by  pouring  melted  wax 
out  of  a  ladle  upon  a  series  of  pre- 
pared wicks  suspended  from  a  ring 
over   the  vessel,    the  wicks  being 
kept  twisting  meanwhile.     When 
the  candles  are  thick  enough,  they 
are  rolled  hot  with  a  smooth  flat 
piece  of  boxwood  on  a  wetted  table 
of  smooth  walnut  wood.   The  large 
wax  candles   for   altar  lights  are 
made  by  placing  the  wick  on  a  slab 
of  wax,  and  rollmg  the  latter  around 
it.  Wax  tapers  are  made  something 
in  the   same    manner   as  wire   is 
drawn :  a  long  wick,  drawn  off  from 
a  reel  or  drum,  is  passed  through  a 
vessel  of  melted  wax,  and  dragged 
through  a  hole,  which    gives    an 
equable  thickness  to  the  long  pipe 
or  taper  thus  produced. — Miscella" 
neous  Kinds,    If  we  take  the  five 
modes  of  making  dipy  mouldy  wax^ 
aUar^  and  taper  candles,  we  pretty 
nearly  exhaust  the  mechanical  means 
employed  in  this  manufacture.  Most 
of  the  other  varieties  depend  on  the 
kind  of  tallow  or  fat,  and  on  the 
kind  of  wick.  Rushlights  are  made 
of  rushes  coated  with  any  kind  of 
tallow    or    solid   fat  by   the    dip 
method.   Stearine  candles  are  made 
of  a  purified  material,  tallow  being 
deprived  of  its  oleine,  or  oily  con- 


stituents, and  only  the  stearine^  or 
solid  white  constituents,  being  used. 
Palm  candles  are  made  of  palm  oil, 
which,  though  liquid  as  obtained 
in   Africa,  is  a  solid  in  temperate 
climates.  All  candles  of  the  stearine 
and  palm  class  are  made  in  moulds. 
At  Price's  celebrated  candle-works 
at  Vauxhall,  the  machines  would 
contain  wick  enough  at  one  time 
for  500  miles  of  palm  candles. — 
Night  lights  are  tiny  candles  made 
for  a   special   purpose:    a   cheap 
mode  of  obtaining  a  small   light 
for  a  certain  lengUi  of  time.    The 
Albert  lights  are  short,  thick  mould 
candles  with  a  hole  down  the  axis, 
in  which  the  wick   is   afterwards 
placed  by  hand.  Child^s  night  lights 
have  a  waxed  wick  on  a  tin  support, 
held  upright  in  a  small  paper  box 
filled  with  tallow;  the  box,  when 
used,  rests  in  a  little  water  in  a 
saucer  for  coolness   and    security. 
Price's  night  lights  are  somewhat 
similar  in  construction,  but  cheaper. 
Most   of    the   best    candles   now 
made  require  no  snuffing.   By  com- 
bining t>)V'o  or  more  wicks  together, 
previously  giving  a  peculiar  twist  to 
each,  and  sometimes  coiling  a  thin 
wire  around  them,  the  entire  wick 
unwinds  as  it  bums ;   and  the  ends, 
emerging  at  the  edge  of  the  flame 
(where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
air),  they  bum  away,  and  thus  leave 
nothing  for  the  snuffers  to  deal  with. 
5,000,000    lbs.    of    English-made 
candles  were  exported  in  1867,  after 
supplying  home  wants. 

Canes.  (See  Bamboo  ;  Rat- 
tans.) 
Cannel  CoaL  (See  Coal.) 
Cannon  Foundingr.  Brass  or 
bronze  guns  are  castin  loam  moulds. 
A  centre  is  formed  of  a  wooden  bar, 
with  rope  coiled  round  it,  and  then 
clay  to  a  certain  thickness.  This  gives 
shape  to  a  mould  or  shell  of  loam, 
and  then  the  centre  is  removed.  The 
interior  of  the  loam  mould  will  give 
form  to  the  exterior  of  the  gun.  To 
produce  any  ornaments  and  inscrip- 
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tioiws,  small  devices  are  modelled  in 
wax,  and  fixed  on  the  clay  centre 
before  the  loam  is  applied;  being 
PK'lted  out  afterwards,  their  places 
form  cavities  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  mould,  which  will  produce 
relievo  ornaments  on  the  exterior  of 
the  gun.  When  the  moulds  are 
ready,  they  are  placed  upright  in  a 
casting  pit,  and  the  molten  brass 
passed  into  each  by  proper  apertures. 
Some  cannon  are,  however,  cast 
solid.  Iron  cannon  are  cast  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  above  described, 
with  somewhat  more  powerful  ap- 

f)aratus  on  account  of  their  usually 
arge  size.    The  names  given  to  the 
different  kinds  of   cannon   are  in- 
definite and  confusing.     Before  the 
recent  improvements  made  by  Arm- 
strong, Whitworth,  PaUiser,  Fraser, 
and  others,  iron  shell  guns  vttx^  of  8, 
lo,  and  12  inches  bore ;  iron  mortars 
of  8,  lo,  and  13  inches  bore;  iron 
howitzers  of  8  and  10  inches  bore  ; 
brass  mortars  of  4  and   5   inches 
bore;  long  iron  guns y  9,  12,18,  24, 
and  3  2 -pounders :  long  brass  guns, 
i>  3»  6'»  9,  and  12-pounders;  short 
iron  guns,  oxcarronades,  12,  18,  24, 
32,    42,    and    68-pounders ;    brass 
howitzers,  12,  24,  and  32-pounders. 
Some  of  the  designations  are  now 
falling  into  disuse,  and  new  forms 
of  cannon  are  quickly  appearing. 
Whether  a  cannon  be  cast  in  a 
mould,    or  made  by  coiling  strips 
of  wrought-iron  or  steel  round  a 
mandril,  the  interior  requires  to  be 
made  very  smooth  and  regular ;  this 
is   done   by  boring,    sharp-cutting 
tools  being  used,    and  either  the 
tools  or  the  cannon  being  made  to 
revolve — far  more  elaborate  work- 
ing being  needed  when  the  bore  is 
rifled,  (See  Rifle.)  The  grandest 
gun  in  the  world,  for  size,  weight, 
cost,  and  beauty  of  workmanship, 
is  that  which  Krupp,  of  Essen,  in 
Prussia,  made  for  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1867 — cast  steel,  50  tons 
weight ;  i  /A-  feet  long,  14-inch  bore, 
lySOO-ponnder ;  took  sixteen  months 


to  manufacture,  and  cost  £i(i,QOQ. 
The  same  Exhibition  contained  a 
Woolwich  muzzle-loader,  23  tons, 
i2-inch-b«re,  6oc)-pounder ;  a  Whit- 
worth 250-pounder ;  and  a  Palliser 
9-inch,  250-pounder. 

Canoe  is,  properly  speaking, 
simply  a  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree 
used  as  a  boat;  but  such  canoes  as 
Mr.  Macgregor's  celebrated  Reb 
Roy,  with  which  he  has  made  so 
many  long  voyages,  is  a  boat  of 
very  careful  construction. 

Canvas  is  a  general  name  for 
coarse  textile  fabrics,  such  as  sailcloth 
— generally,  though  not  necessarily, 
made  of  hemp. 

Caoutohouo  is  the  native  Indian 
name  for  what  is  better  known  to  lis 
as  india-rubber. 

Cap,  Feronsslon.  (See  Per- 
cussion Cap.) 

Capstan  is  a  powerful  machine 
for  moving  heavy  ^  weights.  In 
general  construction',  it  has  a  vertical 
barrel  around  which  a  chain  or  rope 
winds ;  a  pivot  and  spindle  on  which 
the  barrel  rotates  ;  a  series  of  lateral 
holes  in  which  lever-bars  may 
temporarily  be  inserted ;  and  other 
appendages.  Men,  working  with  the 
lever-bars  inserted  in  the  holes,  cause 
the  barrel  to  rotate,  and  thereby 
wind  up  the  rope  or  chain,  to  the 
other  end  of  which  the  weight  is 
attached.  Many  improved  forms  of 
capstan  are  in  use ;  some  designed 
for  ship  use,  some  for  land. 

Caramel,  made  of  burnt  sugar,  is 
nsed  to  darken  the  colour  of  wines, 
spirits,  and  vinegar. 

Carat  is  a  peculiar  weight  em- 
ployed by  jewellers.  For  gold  and 
silver  it  is  not,  however,  an  actual 
weight,  but  2i  proportion,  to  denote 
i  how  much  pure  metal  there  is  in  an 
alloy.  '^  is  fine  gold,  ^  is  "18 
carats  fine,"  ^  is  **  12  carats  fine,'' 
and  so  on.  (See  further  under 
Coins;  Standard;  Sterling.) 
For  diamonds  the  carat  is  an  actual 
weight  =  3^  troy  grains. 

Carbine  is  a  kind  of  short  cavalry 
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rifle,  with  a  barrel  22  to  26  inches 
long,  light  in  weight,  and  handier 
for  many  kinds  of  service  than  the 
infantry  rifle,  which  is  much  longer. 
The  connection  between  the  carbine 
and  various  other  kinds  of  weapon 
is  noticed  under  Small  A&ms. 

Caxbon,  when  absolutely  pure, 
and  in  the  crystalline  form,  is  known 
to  us  as  diamond.  "When  nearly 
pure,  but  non-crystalline,  it  forms 
charcoal,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  a  careful  mode  of  burning  certain 
animal  and  vegetible  substances. 
Substances  consisting  of  very  Uttle 
else  than  carbon  are  anthracite^ 
plumbago  (or  so-called  black-lead), 
and  coke,  all  of  which  are  described 
under  their  proper  headings.  Car- 
bon combines  with  other  sub- 
stances in  numerous  forms.  With 
o^gen  it  constitutes  carbonic  acid 
— purposely  made  in  preparing 
aerated  bread,  soda  water,  &c. 
This  carbonic  acid,  combined  with 
metals,  earths,  and  alkalies,  pro- 
duces the  substances  known  as 
carbonates,  so  invaluable  in  the 
arts.  "When  carbon  combines,  not 
with  oxygen,  but  with  other  simple 
substances,  it  produces  carburets 
instead  oi  carbonates  :  these,  in  the' 
solid  form,  are  not  to  any  large  ex- 
tent useful ;  but  the  gaseous  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
forming  carburetted  hydrogen,  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  all  our  most 
important  materials  for  artificial 
heating  and  illumination. 

Caxbuncle.  (See  Gems  and 
Precious  Stones.) 

Carburetted  Hydrogen.  (See 
Gas  Lighting.) 

Carcass  is  an  iron  shell  flred 
from  a  mortar  during  sieges,  to  set 
fire  to  buildings  in  the  besieged 
town.  It  is  hoUow,  4  to  13  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  crammed  with 
an  infernal  mixture  of  gunpowder, 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  pitch,  resin,  tur- 
pentine, and  tallow. 

Cardboard  is,  in  principle,  no- 
thing but  thick  paper;  its  greater 


substance,  however,  necessitates  ad- 
ditional manufacturing  processes, 
seeing  that  it  is  really  two  or  more 
sheets  of  paper  cemented  together. 
Cardboard,  for  playing  and  address 
cards,  consists  of  cartridge  paper 
with  finer  paper  on  the  twa  surfaces. 
Bristol  board  consists  of  fine  paper 
throughout  its  whole  substance. 
Millboard  is  made  of  coarser  and 
heavier  paper,  but  is  rendered 
smooth  and  glossy  by  heavy  rolling. 
Pasting,  pressing,  drying,  and  roll- 
ing are  the  chief  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  the  varieties. 
Some  cardboard  is  enamelled  by 
means  of  a  very  fine  preparation  of 
white-lead,  rubbed  on,  and  brushed 
in  a  pecuHar  way. 

Cards;  Card  Settingr.  Under 
Cotton,  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute, 
Wool,  Worsted,  &c.,  are  noticed 
the  cards,  or  assemblages  of  wire 
teeth,  with  which  the  fibres  are 
combed  out  before  spinning ;  and 
also  the  carding  engines  which  ena- 
ble steam  power  to  be  applied  to 
the  working  of  these  cards.  There 
is  a  very  beautiful  engine,  Crabtree*s 
Wire  Card-setting  Machine,  which 
inserts  all  the  wires  in  the  cards  by 
self-acting  movements.  Wire  is  fed 
into  the  machine,  and  also  the  fillets 
which  are  to  form  the  cards.  The 
wire  is  cut  into  short  pieces ;  each 
piece  is  held  firmly,  and  the  two 
ends  bent  to  form  a  staple ;  a  pricker 
makes  holes  in  the  fillet ;  the  pieces 
of  wire  are  inserted  in  the  holes ; 
while  supplementary  parts  give  force 
and  finish  to  the  teeth  thus  made. 
The  fillet  travels  on  just  as  fast  as 
these  operations  are  completed. 

Cards,  Flayingr.  A  specially- 
prepared  kind  of  cardboard,  with  a 
semi-enamelled  surface,  is  required 
for  these.  The  coloured  devices  on 
the  two  surfaces  are  done  partly 
by  stencilling,  and  partly  by  block 
colour-printing.  In  most  cases  the 
colour  is  mixed  up  with  water  and 
size,  but  some  cards  are  printed  in 
oil  colours. 
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Careeningr  is  a  dangerous  ma- 
noeuvre, not  often  adopted  now,  of 
tilting  a  ship  on  one  side  in  order 
to  expose  the  other  side  for  bream- 
ing. It  was  over-careening  that 
caused  the  upsetting  and  loss  of  the 
Royal  George  in  Portsmouth  har- 
bour in  1782.  Large  vessels  are  now 
more  frequently  lifted  fairly  out  of 
the  water  by  some  kind  of  floating 
pontoon,  caisson,  or  gridiron. 

Carmine  is  the  substance  that 
gives  the  beautiful  colour  to  the 
cochineal  insect.  The  insects  are 
boiled  in  alkaline  salts,  an  extract  is 
obtained,  and  carmine  results  as  the 
reward  for  a  series  of  carefully-con- 
ducted processes.  It  is  the  most 
intense  and  beautiful  of  all  red 
colours.  Miniature  and  water-colour 
painters  are  the  chief  users  of  it, 
owing  to  the  high  price ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  dyeing  silks  and 
artificial  flowers.  Colour-makers 
adopt  various  modes  of  imitating  real 
carmine  by  means  of  Brazil  wood, 
sandal  wood,  and  other  substances. 

Camelian.  (See  Gems  and  Pre- 
cious Stones.) 

Carpentry,  as  distinguished  from 
joinery,  is  the  timber-work  of  build- 
ing and  engineering,  in  which  no 
decorative  features  are  looked  for; 
whereas  the  joiner  works  with 
smaller  pieces,  to  which  he  gives  a 
higher  finish.  —  Names  of  Timber 
Pieces.  In  some  arrangements  of 
wood- work  the  timbers  tend  to 
bend,  in  others  to  compress,  in 
others  to  stretch.  If  the  duty  of  a 
particular  piece  is  to  take  longi- 
tudinal compression,  it  acts  as  a 
strut ;  if  to  take  longitudinal  ex- 
tension, or  stretching,  as  a  tie ;  if 
a  single  timber  is  strengthened  by 
subordinate  pieces,  it  is  a  truss ; 
a  joint  for  lengthening  a  timber, 
by  adding  pieces  at  the  ends,  is 
a  scarf;  a  joint  for  connecting 
timbers  to  form  a  truss,  roof,  cen- 
tering, &c.,  is  usually  a  tenon  and 
mortise ;  joints  for  connecting  tim- 
bers in  braces,  ties,  &c.,  are  dovC' 


tails,  crampings,  notchings,  lap* 
pings,  &c.  WalUplaies  distribute 
the  pressure  of  the  roof  on  the  walls 
of  a  building ;  principal  rafters  are 
timbers  to  support  the  framework 
of  the  roof;  tu-heams  and  collar^ 
beams  are  timbers  to  connect  these 
rafters;  purlines  are  horizontal 
pieces  which  connect  the  principal 
with  the  common  rafters ;  pole-plates 
connect  the  common  rafters  with 
the  tie-beams ;  king-posts  are  up- 
right pieces  from  ue  tie-beam  to 
the  pnncipal  rafters ;  queen-posts  are 
similar  in  character,  but  different  in 
position ;  struts  and  braces  are  dia- 
gonal strengthening  pieces ;  pun- 
cheons, pr  studs,  are  short  pieces 
placed  between  two  others  to  sup- 
port them  equally ;  straimng-beams 
are  placed  between  the  queen-posts; 
straining-sills  are  placed  upon  the 
tie-beam  at  the  bottom  of  the  queen- 
posts  ;  camber-beams  are  horizontal 
on  the  lower  surface,  but  obtusely 
angular  on  the  upper.  The  modes 
of  fastening  the  various  pieces  to- 
gether give  rise  to  the  processes  of 
scarfing,  plain  jointing,  notched 
jointing,  dovetailing,  mortising,  re- 
bating, Sec,  which,  in  fact,  consti- 
tute the  chief  features  in  practical 
carpentry. — Carpenters*  Tools,  Of 
the  carpenter's  tools — the  saw,  axe, 
adze,  plane,  screw-driver,  pincers, 
hammer,  gimlet,  bradawl,  chisel, 
gouge,  centrebit,  rimer,  square, 
level,  plumb-line,  &c. — such  as  need 
any  description  are  noticed  under 
their  proper  headings.  The  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  the  working 
of  machine  tools  for  this  purpose  is 
treated  under  Wood-working  Ma- 
chinery. 

Carpet  Kannfaotore.  The 
naming  of  carpets  after  the  places 
where  they  were  first  made  is  no 
longer  locally  correct;  but  as  the 
custom  continues,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  follow  it  here. — Turkey 
carpets  are  made  on  a  vertical 
loom;  the  warp  threads  (linen) 
being    unwound    f:om    an    upper 
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hfam,  and  wound  round  a  lower 
beam  as  the  weaving  goes  on.  The 
weavei  throws  in  Uie  weft  threads 
with  a  EhuttJe;  bnC  he  introduces, 
with  his  tingere  little  bits  of  coloured 
wool,  which  are  twisted  round  the 
warp,  and  jamiQEd  np  closely  by 
Iheweft,  Each  litOe  lull  or  buQcb 
is  chosen  of  the  proper  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern;  and  there- 
fore the  selection  and  tying  on  of 
these  bits  fonn  the  generic  pecu- 
liarity or  the  Turkey  carpet.  The 
surface  is  aflcrwarda  sheared,  to 
bring  the  tufts  to  a  level. — Axmin- 
ster  carpets  are  virtually  imitations 
of  the  Turkey ;  they  are  not  doW 
much  made-^Bntssels  carpets  have 
a  linen  web  or  foundation,  with  wor- 
sted yarns  raised  into  loops  to  form 
a  pattern.  These  loops  are  formed 
by  means  of  wires,  tempotarily  laid 
across   the  waip,  the  yams  being 

E laced  over  the  wires,  and  then  the 
lops  left  when  the  wires  are  re- 
moved.    The   coloured  threads   to 

bins  Rxec 
the  loom.  A  complicated  mecha- 
nism of  weights,  bench-wires,  rails, 
cords,  and  pulleys  is  necessary  to 
connect  the  several  bobbins  with 
the  working  part  of  the  loom  ;  and 
then  the  incorporation  of  linea 
warp,  linen  weft,  and  worsted  yams, 
so  as  to  form  at  once  a  strong  fabric 
and  a  coloured  pattern,  is  eRecteJ 
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'be  wires  are  drawn 
oot  at  the  selvage  edges  of  the 
carpet,  and  the  loops  which  they 
leave  'form  the  visible  surface.— 
H'illan  carpets  differ  from  Brus- 
sels chiefly  in  this — that  each  wire 
has  a  groove  along  its  upper  surface. 


gage  the  wire.  The  surface  of  the 
caipet  ia  thus  a  j>iU  of  cut  ends, 
and  this  pile  is  altcrwards  sheared 
la  make  it  a  level  smooth  nap. — 
KUdtr-'yinster  carpets  have  a 
peculiar  doable  structoie,  being,  in 
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Ihct,  two  separate  carpets  linked 
together.  The  two  are  woven 
simultaneously,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  linked  together.  The 
warp  is  worsted,  and  the  well 
woollen.  The  visible  pattern  is 
mostly  formed  by  the  weft,  the 
w^irp  being  more  buried  within 
the  substance  of  the  fabric.  The 
weft  of  the  lower  web  is  at  periodi- 
cal intervals  brought  up  !□  the  sur- 
face, and  does  its  part  towards 
forming  the  pattern.  A  Kidder- 
minster carpet,  from  the  mode  of 
its  conalructiou,  presents  the  same 
pattern  on  both  surfaces,  only  with 
the  colours  reversed. — .Sco/cA  carpets 
are  very  similar  in  general  character 
to  Kidderminster,  but  many  of  them 
have  three  thicknesses   instead  of 


'o;  they  consist  of  three  v 
curiously  interlacing,  and  called 
three-ply. —  Venetian  carpets  are  so 
woven  that  the  warp  gives  the  pat- 
tern, the  well  being  wholly  con- 
cealed. This  is  the  cause  of  the 
stripes  which  these  carpets  usually 
exhibit.  By  a  suitable  selectioQ  of 
weft  colours  the  stripes  may  be 
converted  into  checks,  tartan,  and 
twilled  patterns. —ZJuCcAandSnViiA 
Venetian  somewhat  resemble  Vene- 
tian,— Tapestry  carpets  are  made  of 
yams  printed  before  being  used,  in 
such  a  way  that  each  yam  shJl 
present  difierent  colours  in  different 
parts  of  its  length.  A  pattern  is 
thus  produced  with  less  complexity 
of  apparatus  than  for  the  Brussels 
or  Wilton  carpeL — Fill  carpets  are, 
in  fdCt,  nothing  more  than  printed 
pieces  of  fell —  used  as  cheap  sub- 
sritutesforrea)  carpets.  Ourexports 
of  carpeting  in  1867  amounted  to 
6,700,000  yards,  ailer  sujiplying 
home  demand. 

Caxrltig^.     (Sec  Coach  Mak- 

Corronade.       (See      Cannon 
Carton-Pierre.    (See   Papiek- 
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contain  ammuniiion,  to  ht  shot 
from  some  kind  of  fire-arm.  The 
primary  use  of  it  is  to  save  time 
m  loading.  Cartridges  for  cannon 
are  bags  of  gunpowder,  and  some- 
times bullets,  fastened  up  in  a  con- 
venient way.  Cartridges  for  fowl- 
ing-pieces, muskets,  carbines,  Sec, 
are  tubes  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or 
brass,  each  containing  a  definite 
quantity  of  powder,  if  for  a  b/ank 
cartridge  ;  if  for  service ^  the  tube  also 
contains  a  bullet  or  else  shot.  The 
making  of  cartridges  for  the  Snider- 
Entield  rifles  is  now  carried  on  in  a  i 
very  complete  way  at  Woolwich. 

Oarvel-built,    in  boat-building. 
(See  Clincher-built.) 

Carving'.     From  the  softest  pith 
and  cork  to  the  hardest  ivory  and 
bone  the  carver  has  his  range ;  and 
liis  chisels  and   gouges  follow  the  | 
lines  which  have  been  marked  out 
by  the  design. — Machine  Carving, 
Carving  by  machinery  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair.   Art  an(l  taste  produce 
the  design,  but  iron  fingers  do  the 
work.    Mr.  Jordan,  about  1846,  in- 
vented a  clever  series  of  machines 
for  carving   in  wood;    others  had 
been  before  invented,  but  had  failed 
through  various  causes.     There  is  a 
model  or  pattern  laid  down  upon  a 
bed-plate;  there  is  a  blunt  tool  or 
tracer  to  follow  all  the  sinuosities  of 
the  pattern ;  and  there  are  rapidly- 
revolving  cutting-tools  to  make  cuts 
or  incisions  in  a  piece  of  wood  in 
accordance    with    these   markings. 
The  piece  of  wood  moves  about  in 
all    directions  horizontally   by  the 
movement  of  the  table  on  which  it  is 
fixed;  while  the  tools  rise  up  and 
down,  and  rotate  rapidly,  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  work.    Such  are 
the  main  features  ;  and  Jordan's  ma- 
chinery gives  practicability  to  them 
by  a  multitude  of  ingenious  contriv- 
ances.    The  tracer  dips  down  upon 
all  the   inequalities  of  the  pattern ; 
the  cutter  dips  down  to  exactly  the 
same  depth  upon  the  wood.    The 
tracer  goes  over  every  part  of  the 


pattern  in  turn,  and  the  cutter  does 
the  same  all  over  the  wood.    Steam 
power  supplies  the  actual  revolution 
of  the  cutters,  but  the  workman  sees 
that  this  power  is  properly  applied. 
Small  wheels  and  tramways  assist  in 
this  adjustment.    Most  of  the  carv- 
ing at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
executed  by  machines.      A  some- 
what coarse  variety  of  carving  is 
done  by  the  apparatus  described  un- 
der Wood-working  Machinery. 
Case-hardeniner  is  a  mode  of 
giving  a  steely  appearance  to  a  sub-, 
stratum  of  iron,  very  important  for 
many  manufacturing  purposes.  Car- 
bon is  added  to  the  iron,  as  in  the 
making  of  steel  (see  Steel  Manu- 
facture), but  not  in  the  form  of 
charcoal :    various  substances  con- 
taining carbon,  such  as  hoof,  horn, 
and  bone,  charred  and  pounded,  are 
used  for  this  purpose.     The  articles 
to  be  case-hardened  are  boiled  in 
such  kinds  of  powder  in  a  proper 
receptacle,   and  kept  at  a  red-heat 
for  half  an  hour  or  so ;  this  impreg- 
nates the  surface  of  the  iron  with  a 
little  carbon,  and  converts  it  into 
steel — seldom  more  than  i^^th  inch 
thick.    There  is  a  mode  of  using 
prussiate  of  potash  as  the  envelop- 
mg  material,  which  greatly  shortens 
the  process. 

Case  Shot,  or  Canister  GQiot. 
These  names  are  given  by  artil- 
lerists to  cylindrical  canisters  fired 
from  cannon.  Each  canister  con- 
tains many  bullets,  which  scatter 
around  destructively  when  the  ca- 
nister itself  bursts. 

OaBhmere  Shaw^Ls.  A»  Cash- 
mere shawl  of  the  choicest  kind, 
weighing  7  lbs.,  has  been  sold  in 
India  for  the  enormous  sum  of /'300 
— more  than  half  its  own  weight  of 
pure  gold.  The  real  substance  itself, 
the  shawl- wool  or  pushun,  is  a  fine, 
delicate,  downy  fleece,  which  grows 
between  the  skin  and  the  thick 
hair  of  the  Cashmere  or  Tibet 
goat;  it  is  worth  7^.  per  lb. 
[  even  in  Cashmere.    But  there  are 
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various  kinds  of  cloth  made  in 
that  part  of  India  from  Cashmere 
wool,  and  used  for  robes,  caps,  tur- 
bans, girdles,  canopies,  curtains, 
saddle-cloths,  trousers,  stockings, 
leggings,  &c. ;  and  there  are  almost 
as  many  varieties  of  wool  employed 
in  that  manufacture  as  in  England. 
In  the  shawl  manufacture,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  is  taken  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  scouring,  bleaching,  dye- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving ;  while 
the  patterns  are  designed  by 
draughtsmen  whose  taste  is  espe- 
cially cultivated  to  this  end.  English 
and  French  Cashmere  shawls  are 
sometimes  made  wholly  of  Cash- 
mere or  Tibet  wool,  and  sometimes 
of  a  mixture  of  that  with  sheep's 
wool,  but  are  often  mere  imitations, 
wholly  of  sheep's  wool.  There  is 
also  Cashmere  cloth  for  ladies'  man- 
tles, &c.,  of  which  the  Tibet  goat 
is  in  all  probability  quite  innocent. 

Cask  Makingr.  (See  Cooper- 
age.) 
Castile  Soap.  (See  Soap.) 
Casting  and  7011X1(11x19.  There 
is  no  real  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  these  two  terms,  except  that  cast- 
ing sometimes  means  pouring  a  cold 
Uquid  (such  as  liquid  plaster  of 
Paris)  into  a  mould,  ^\isxt2&  found- 
ing always  implies  the  use  of  a 
molten  metal.  The  mould  for  large 
metal  castings  is  mostly  formed  in 
some  kind  of  sand  or  loam,  but  occa- 
sionally in  iron.  For  some  articles, 
such  as  plates  and  slabs,  molten 
metal  is  poured  out  upon  a  smooth 
horizontjd  bed  of  sand ;  for  others, 
into  an  upright  moulded  cavity  open 
at  the  top  ;  for  others,  again,  into  a 
mould  enclosed  on  aU  sides  except 
an  aperture  or  two  to  receive  the 
flow.  Very  often  a  sand  mould  is 
made  by  pressing  a  wooden  pattern 
upon  or  into  the  sand,  thereby  pro- 
ducing cavities  which  are  afterwards 
to  receive  the  molten  metal.  Some 
moulds  contained  in  iron  boxes 
are  hinged  together  in  two  parts,  to 
facilitate  opening  and  closing.     For 


casting  small  articles  in  br299»'V0ii 
casting-boxes,  called  flasks,  are  em- 
ployed ;  the  sand  contained  iii 
these  receives  its  mould  form  from 
a  pattern ;  and  the  same  flask  will 
then  serve  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  different  patterns  in  brass. 
In  large  iron  castings  (of  which 
examples  are  given  under  Cannon 
Founding;  Cylinder  Casting), 
the  metal  is  melted  in  a  furnace  con- 
structed for  this  particular  kind  of 
work.  (See  Cupola  Furnace.) 
When  the  metal  is  melted,  it  flows 
f  the  opened  tapping-hole  either 
channels  in  the  casting-floor,  or 
ydles,  which  are  of  such  varied 
s  as  to  contain  from  50  lbs.  to  6 
s  each — the  latter,  of  course, 
ked  by  powerful  machine  cranes. 
From  the  ladles  the  metal  is  poured 
into  moulds.  Most  articles  are  cast 
horizontally — that  is,  with  the  length 
and  breadth  horizontal^  but  such 
articles  as  cyUnders,  cannon,  pipes, 
shafts,  &c.,  are  cast  vertically,  and 
mostly  in  pits.  Most  castings,  when 
removed  from  the  moulds  and 
cleansed  from  the  adhering  sand, 
&c.,  require  the  seams  and  rough 
edges  to  be  smoothed  down  by 
chisels  and  flies. 

Catechu,  Cutch,  or  Terra 
Japoxiloa,  is  an  extract  from  the 
wood  of  a  particular  tree  growing 
in  the  East  Indies,  solidified  into 
cakes  or  balls.  It  is  a  very  useful 
substance  in  dyeing  for  giving 
brown,  drab,  and  fawn  colours. 

Catgrat   is    a  misnomer.     It  is 
usually  the  intestine  of  the  sheep, 
cleansed,  steeped,  scraped,  treated 
with  alkaline  solution,  and  otherwise 
prepared.    The  substance  is  then 
used    for  violin    and  harp  strings, 
clockmakers'  cord,  whipcord,  bow- 
strings, &c.    The  intestine  of  the 
horse,   ass,  or  mule  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  that  of  the  sheep. 
Caulkinff.  (See  Shipbuilding.) 
Cedar.   (See  Black-lead  Pen- 
cils; Timber.) 
Cexnent,  as  an  adhesive  bond  ^^ 
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connect  two  substances  together,  is 
very  varied  in  character.  Several 
kinds  are  noticed  under  Con- 
crete, Glue,  Gypsum  Cement, 
Hyd&aulic  Cement,  Marine 
Glue,  Mortar,  Roman  Cement, 
Solder,  &c.  Plaster  of  Paris  and 
thin  glue ;  plaster  of  Paris,  pa]>er 
pulp,  and  size ;  red-lead,  white-lead, 
and  boiled  linseed  oil ;  quicklime  and 
ox-blood;  iron  borings  or  turnings, 
sal  ammoniac,  and  flowers  of  sulphur; 
iron  borings,  pipe-clay,  powdered 
earthenware,  salt,  and  water ;  litharge, 
fine  sand,  quicklime,  and  boiled  oil ; 
chalk,  lime,  salt,  sand,  clay,  and 
iron  filings;  resin,  bees'-wax,  red 
ochre,  and  plaster  of  Paris ;  shellac 
and  india-rubber;  quicklime,  cam- 
phor, and  curdled  milk;  gum  mastic, 
spirit  of  wine,  isinglass,  brandy,  and 
gum  ammoniacum ;  quicklime  and 
white  of  egg ;  resin,  brickdust,  and 
bees'-wax ; — all  are  mixtures  which 
constitute  cements  useful  in  some  or 
other  of  the  arts.  Isinglass,  Canada 
balsam,  copal  varnish,  mastic 
varnish,  may  all  be  used  singly  as 
cements. 

Cementiner  Fomaoe.  This  fur- 
nace, employed  in  converting  iron 
into  steel,  somewhat  resembles  a 
glass  furnace  in  external  appearance. 
It  consists  of  a  brick  cone  or  hood 
30  to  40  feet  high,  within  which  are 
two  horizontal  troughs  of  fire-stone 
or  fire-brick.  A  grate  extends  the 
whole  way  between  and  beneath  the 
troughs,  open  at  both  ends,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  flues  and 
air-holes.  The  cementing  furnace 
is  also  called  a  converting  furnace. 
For  the  mode  of  using,  see  Steel 
Manufacture. 

Oenteriner,  in  carpentry,  is  a 
kind  of  scafiolding  or  framework  on 
which  arches  are  built.  The  upper 
surface  gives  form  to  the  arch.  The 
bit  of  board,  with  a  curve  at  one 
end,   with    which    the    bricklayer 

fuides  himself  in  forming  the  arched 
eads  of  windows  and  doors,  is  a 
centeriog;  the  magnificent  soifTold- 


ing  employed  in  building  the  roof  of 
the  Midland  Railway  Station  at  St. 
Pancras  was  a  centering;  and  the 
carpenter's  art  exhibits  every  grada- 
tion between  these  two  extremes. 
Sometimes  the  timber  framework 
for  centering  is  strengthened  with  a 
good  deal  of  iron.  In  building  the 
arches  of  our  more  celebrated 
bridges,  such  as  London,  the  mo- 
dem Westminster,  and  Blackfriaxs 
bridges,  the  centering  is  constructed 
with  great  skill,  to  enable  the  tim- 
bers to  bear  the  enormoos  weight 
which  presses  on  them,  and  to  fiici- 
litate  tne  removal  when  the  arch  is 
finished. 

Ceramic  IfannikctnraB.    This 
is  simply  a  kind  of  fine-art  designa- 
tion for  the  work  of   the  potter, 
whether  in  porcelain,  common  pot-, 
tery,  or  decorative  terra-cotta. 

Chain  Cables.  (See  Cable, 
Chain.) 

Chain  Shot  consist  of  two 
cannon  balls  hnked  together  by  a 
chain.  When  fired  fix>m  a  gun,  the 
chain  enables  the  balls  to  work 
greater  destruction  than  if  they  were 
separated. 

Chain  Work.  (See  Hosiery 
Manufacture.) 

Chalcedony.  (See  GsMS  and 
Precious  Stones.) 

Chalk  is  chiefly  used  in  the  arts 
to  bum  into  quicklime,  and  as  a 
manure.  It  is  a  soft  variety  of  lime- 
stone, or  carbonate  of  lime,  slightly 
impregnated  with  other  substances. 
CrayonSy  Vienna  wkite^  and  pastd 
colours  are  prepared  from  it. 

Challis  is  a  kind  of  thin  soft 
Norwich  crape,  made  of  siUc  and 
worsted ;  it  takes  beautiful  patterns 
either  by  weaving  or  by  printing. 

Chameleon  Mineral  is  a  com- 
pound of  manganese  and  potash,  and 
IS  used  in  bleaching  tallow,  palm 
oil,  &c. 

Chamois  I<eather  was  the 
original  and  proper  name  for  what 
is  now  more  often  called  Shamoy 
Leather*. 
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CliarcoalBiiniiner.  The  most  use- 
ful form  of  carbon  is  prepared  by  burn- 
ing wood  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  off 
most  of  the  hydrogen,  leaving  a  sub- 
stance which  will  give  out  much  heat 
without  flame.     This  process  is  car- 
1  ied  on  more  extensively  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  wood  is  plentiful  and 
coal  scarce,  than  in  England.  Char- 
coal-burning is  done  in  foui  ways : 
— (i.)  Logs  of  wood  are  piled  up, 
some  horizontally,  but  mostly  verti- 
cally, and  packed  together  as  closely 
as  possible,  until  they  form  a  kind  of 
hemisphere  or  low  beehive,  varying 
from  lo  to  60  feet  in  diameter.  The 
mound  is  covered  with  lavers  of  turf. 
Fire  is  kindled  near  the  centre  by  a 
liole  left  for  the  purpose.  The  wood 
sweats — that  is,  gives  oflf  its  mois- 
ture ;  then  begins  the  charring.  This 
charring  continues  many  days,   or 
even  weeks,  with  small  inlets  for  air, 
and  small  outlets  for  steam  or  mois- 
ture. When  the  charring  is  done,  by 
the  conversion  of  the  wood  into  char- 
coal, the  mound  is  cautiously  pulled 
down,    and    the    pieces    removed. 
(2.)     The  logs  are  ranged  into  a 
sort  of  wedge  form,  30  feet  long,  and 
varying  from  2  to  9  feet  in  height. 
They    are    arranged    in    this    way 
to  facilitate  their  charring,  and  are 
roofed  in  with  twigs  and  charcoal 
powder.  The  pile  is  kindled  by  red- 
not  coals.     (3.)  A  pit  is  dug  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and    covered    with 
earth.     An  opening  is  left,  leading 
to  a  vessel  where  tar  is  collected 
as  one  of  the  products;  for,  when 
well  conducted,    the  process  is   a 
kind  of  distillation,  with  charcoal 
as  one  product  ai^d  tar  as  another. 
(4.)    A   furnace    is  regularly  built 
up,  with  a  domed  top;   and  the 
cnarring  is  so  conducted  as  to  save 
all  the   tar  and  pyroligneous  acid, 
which    have    a   marketable   value. 
Any  kind  of  wood    may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  charcoal ;  and  the 
different  sorts  thus    produced    are 
applicable    to    different   purposes. 
Charcoal  is  not  fusible  even  at  the 


highest  heat.  It  is  employed  as  fuel 
in  many  branches  of  manufacture, 
owing  to  its  greater  purity  than 
coal.  It  has  a  remarkable  power  in 
removing  colour,  taste,  and  odour 
from  various  substances.  In  powder 
it  forms  a  very  serviceable  polish- 
ing and  cleansing  material.  Bone- 
black  and  ivory-black  are  examples 
of  animal  charcoal. 

Charqui,  ox  jerked  beef^  is  a  food 
largely  prepared  and  consumed  in 
South  Ajnerica.  The  lean  flesh  o( 
cattle  is  cut  into  steaks  about  an 
inch  thick,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
packed  for  sale ;  it  remains  untainted 
for  a  very  long  time.  Some  of  it  is 
salted  before  drying.  (See  further 
under  Food,  Preserved.) 

Cliasixiflr,  in  metal  manufactures, 
is  a  mode  of  ornamenting  the  surface 
of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  other 
choice  metal.  It  is  a  sort  of  medium 
between  engraving  and  carving — 
not  so  fine  as  the  first,  finer  than 
the  second. 

Clieese  IffaTrlng.  Cheese  beai^. 
some  such  relation  to  milk  that  but- 
ter does  to  cream. — Curdling.  Milk, 
coloured  to  the. required  tint  by  ar- 
natto,  has  a  little  rennet  added  to  it. 
This  rennet,  an  acid  liquor  prepareci 
from  the  stomach  of  a  sucking  calf, 
has  the  property  of  curdling  the 
caseous  portion  of  the  milk,  and 
separating  it  thereby  from  the  whey, 
or  watery  portion.  This  curd,  which 
is  in  great  lumps  or  masses,  requires 
to  be  broken  up  smaller  by  the 
hands  of  the  dairymaid,  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  curd-cutter,  made  of  copper. 
The  broken  curd  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom; the  whey  is  laded  from  the 
top,  either  to  be  made  into  whey- 
buttery  or  to  serve  as  pig-drink. 
— Moulding.  Then  ensues  the 
moulding  of  the  curd  into  the  form 
of  a  cheese.  The  curd,  cut  into 
pieces  witli  a  knife,  is  thrown  into 
the  mould  or  vat,  an  elm  vessel  with 
holes  in  the  bottom ;  the  vat  is  not 
only  filled  to  the  top,  but  is  heaped 
up,  in  order  to  allow  for  compres- 
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sion. — Pressing,  The  cheese-press  is 
formed  in  various  ways.    The  best 
consists  of  an  iron  frame,  plunger, 
pinion,  ratchet    wheel,   and   lever, 
capable  of  exerting  a  graduated  or 
regulated  pressure.    Whatever  form 
of  press  is  used,  the  cheese  remains 
unoer  pressure  for  some  time,  with 
precautions  for  removing  occasion- 
ally   all    the    whey   that    may    be 
squeezed  out.  The  cheese  is  wrapped 
in    linen    cloth    in    the   vat ;    and 
this  cloth  is  frequently  renewed,  to 
insure  cleanliness    and    dryness. — 
Salting.    The  pressure  being  com- 
pleted, the  cheese  is  removed  to  the 
salting-tub^  and  covered  with  brine, 
to  wmch  it  is  exposed  for  several 
days.    This  is  followed  by  rubbing 
with  dry  salt  on  both  surfaces,  many 
times  repeated.  After  this  come  dry- 
ing, wiping,  and  ventilating.  In  some 
kinds  of  cheese  the  salt  is  mixed 
with  the  whey  in  the  first  instance. 
— Cheshire  cheese  is  the  best  known 
and  most  important  in  England  ;  it 
is  made  from  the  whole  milk. — Stil- 
ton y  rich  in  quality,  is  made  of  the 
cream  of  evening  milk  mixed  with 
the  next  morning's  milk ;  it  is  not 
ripe  for  use  until  two  years  after 
being  made. — Double  Gloucester  is 
made   from   the    milk    and    cream 
mixed  ;  Single  Gloucester  from  half 
new  and  half  skimmed  milk.    Many 
other  districts  in  England  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  making  of  cheese 
of  excellent  quality. — Dutch  cheeses, 
nearly  as  round  as  a  ball,  are  sound 
and  substantial  in  quality. — Parmem 
san  cheese,  though  of  skimmed  milk, 
has  a  peculiarly  delicate  flavour. — 
Gruylre  cheese,  made  in  Switzer- 
land,   is    flavoured    with    herbs. — 
American  cheese,  somewhat  strong 
in  flavour,  is  rather  largely  in  use  on 
account  of  its  comparative  cheap- 
ness.— Cream  cheese  is  made  from 
cream  curd  without  pressure. — Our 
make  of  cheese  is  far   below  the 
home  demand ;  the  imports  in  1867 
were  900,000  cvt.,  whereas  the  ex- 
ports w«e  only  jo^ooo  cwt. 


CQiert,  a  kind  of  flinty  mineral,  is 
used  in  pottery  manufactures. 

Ohestnut.  (See  TiiiBER.)  The 
young  trees  arc  used  for  hop  and 
espalier  ])oles,  and  the  bark  for 
tanning. 

OMoory,  largely  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for,  or  an  addition  to,  coffee,  is 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  chicory 
plant,  which  grows  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  The  roots,  when  pulled  up, 
are  washed,  cut  up,  dried,  roasted 
in  revolving  ovens,  and  moistened 
with  a  little  butter;  the  brown  mass 
is  then  ground  up  like  cofiee.  The 
cheap  chicory  in  the  shops  is  largely 
adulterated  with  various  substances. 

Ohimuey.  As  a  useful  rather 
than  an  ornamental  part  of  a  build- 
ing, a  chimney  should  (but  too  often 
does  not)  bear  close  relation  to  the 
due  prevention  or  consumption  of 
smoke.  This  might  be  done  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  is.  (See 
Smoke  Consumption.)  In  large 
chemical  works,  chimneys  are  made 
of  immense  height,  to  carry  off  all 
deleterious  fumes  as  high  as  possible 
into  the  air :  some  of  them  have 
exceeded  400  feet  in  height. 

Ohina  Clay,  or  Kaolin,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  ingredients  used 
in  the  porcelain  manukicture. 

China  Qrass,  the  fibre  of  a  plant 
growing  in  the  country  which  has 
given  it  its  name,  is  woven  into  a 
textile  material  known  as  grass- 
cloth;  the  cloth  is  fine  in  texture 
and  glossy  in  appearance,  and  is 
used  for  handkerchiefs. 

Ohina  Ware  is  the  popular 
name  for  what  is  described  in  this 
volume  under  PORCSLAIN. 

OMntz  is  a  kind  of  thick  printed 
calico,  usually  glazed  after  printing. 

Chlorine,  a  gas,  and  one  of  the 
simple  substances,  is  of  vast  import- 
ance in  its  combinations.  The  in- 
exhaustible source  whence  it  can  be 
obtained  is  salt,  whether  rock  salt, 
brine,  or  sea  water,  salt  being  a 
chloride  of  sodium-.  Combined  with 
lime,  chlorine  forms  the  invaluable 
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chloride  of  lime,  (See  Bleaching 
Powder.)  With  metals  it  forms  the 
chlorides,  many  of  which  are  used 
in  the  arts.  Chlorate  of  potash,  of 
which  it  is  a  constituent,  plays  an 
active  part  ?n  many  detonating  and 
igniting  substances,  such  as  that 
which  tips  lucifer  matches.  Many 
compounds  of  chlorine  are  powerfii 
disinfectants. 

ChlorofonxL  is  at  present  used 
chiefly  in  medicine  to  lull  pain ;  but 
there  are  many  uses  in  the  mecha- 
nical arts  which  it  is  likely  to  sub- 
serve. It  is  a  volatile,  limpid,  co- 
lourless liquid,  composed  of  chlorine, 
carbon,  and  hydrogen,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  wood- 
naphtha.  . 

Ohooolate.  The  relation  between 
Chocolate  and  CocOA  is  explained 
under  the  last  named-heading. 

Choke  Damp.  (See Fire  Damp.) 

Chrome  yellow,  or  chromate 
of  lead,  is  made  by  mixing  chromate 
of  potash  with  nitrate  of  lead;  a 
brilliant  yellow  precipitate  falls, 
which  constitutes  chrome  yellow,  a 
valuable  pigment  for  the  painter.-  On 
boiling  this  substance  with  lime 
water,  it  becomes  changed  to  a  sub- 
chromate  of  an  orange-red  colour. 
Another  mode  of  preparing  this 
subchromate  gives  it  a  beauty  of 
tint  almost  equal  to  vermilion.  One 
variety,  the  dichromate,  is  a  scarlet 
powder,  much  used  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing. 

Chromium.,  one  of  the  rarer 
metals,  is  like  platinum  in  colour, 
and  is  about  seven  times  as  heavy  as 
water ;  it  is  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  in  powder  and 
in  scales.  It  is  mostly  obtained  from 
two  of  its  ores,  which  are  combina- 
tions of  an  oxide  of  the  metal  with 
lead  and  iron,  and  from  the  chromate. 
Chromium  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  compounds  it  makes. — The  ses- 
quioxide  or  green  oxide  gives  an 
emerald-green  colour  to  vitrifiable 
substances,  and  is  on  that  account 


useful  in  painting  enamel  and  porce« 
lain. — ^The  peroxide  or  chromic  cund 
has  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  is 
a  powerful  oxidising  and  bleaching 
agent,  useful  in  calico-printing : 
when  combined  with  oxide  of  tin,  it 
forms  one  of  the  pink  colours  used 
in  porcelain-painting. — Chromate  of 
potash  is  a  beautiful  yellow  crystal, 
obtained  by  smelting  the  ores  of  chro- 
mium ;  when  even  so  little  as  i  part 
in  40,cxx>  is  present,  it  gives  a  yellow 
tinge  to  water.  Bichromate  of  pot- 
ash,  a  red  crystal,  is  manufactm-ed 
very  largely  for  use  by  calico-print- 
ers ;  it  is  made  from  a  solution  of 
the  chromate  by  the  action  of  nitric 
or  acetic  acid,  and  is  easily  made 
to  combine  with  several  dyes  and 
colours.  Chromate  of  lead  is 
Chrome  Yellow  (which  see;. 

Chronograph,  or  ti^ne  indicator^ 
is  a  sort  of  clock  which  leaves  a 
visible  testimony  to  the  lapse  of  in- 
tervals of  time.  In  one  form  of  the 
instrument  an  observer  presses  down 
a  small  key  at  the  beginning  of  any 
astronomical  observation,  and  an- 
other at  the  end.  Two  dots  are 
thus  made  on  a  piece  of  paper  coiled 
round  a  revolving  cylinder ;  and 
clockwork  connected  with  the  cy- 
linder enables  the  distance  between 
the  two  dots  to  measure  an  extremely 
minute  portion  of  time.  A  much 
simpler  kind  of  chronograph  has 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Benson,  to 
measure  the  duration  of  horse-races, 
&c.,  by  two  little  spots  of  ink  which 
the  instrument  is  made  to  deposit ; 
it  will  measure  tenths  of  a  second. 

Chronom.eter  is  a  large  watch, 
or  small  time-piece,  made  with  espe- 
cial relation  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  steady  and  uniform  rate  of  move- 
ment. A  pocket  chronometer,  like 
a  watch,  is  wound  up  once  in  thirty 
hours ;  a  marine  chronometer,  3  to  4 
inches  in  diameter,  requires  winding 
up  only  once  in  several  days,  and 
is  also  mounted  in  a  mahogany  case 
to  keep  a  uniform  position.  T*i«» 
greatest  skill  of  Harrison,  M 
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Eamshaw,  Arnold,  Dent,  Frod- 
sham,  Barraud,  and  other  eminent 
makers  has  been  exercised  in  insur- 
ing an  equable  movement  in  chro- 
nometers. The  chief  difference  be- 
tween a  chronometer  and  a  watch  is 
in  the  provision  which  the  former 
has  for  maintaining  an  equal  going, 
whether  the  weather  be  warm  or 
cold.  An  ordinary  watch  feels  the 
effects  of  temperature  very  much, 
in  the  unequal  expansion  of  the 
metals  in  summer  and  in  winter.  If 
this  were  allowed  to  be  the  case  in  a 
marine  chronometer,  all  the  calcula- 
tions concerning  distance  and  longi- 
tude would  be  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. The  correction  is  made  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  an  expansion 
balance,  which  is  made  of  steel  and 
brass  soldered  together ;  the  brass 
expands  more  than  the  steel  by  any 
increase  of  temperature  ;  this  in- 
equality affects  the  shape  of  an  arc  or 
curved  balance,  thereby  lessening 
its  leverage.  WTien  an  increase  of 
temperature  diminishes  the  elastic 
force  of  the  balance-spring,  it  tends 
to  make  the  chronometer  lose  time  ; 
but  as  the  balance  also  loses  power, 
there  is  less  work  for  the  spring  to 
do;  and  thus  an  equilibrium  is  main- 
tained. Exactly  the  contrary  takes 
place  when  the  temperature  falls, 
but  still  with  an  equilibrium  in  time. 
(See  also  Escapement,  Watch, 
&c.) 

Ohrsrsoberyl.  (See  Gems  and 
Precious  Stones.) 

Ohrysoprase.  (See  Gems  and 
Precious  Stones.) 

Glmni.  (See  Butter  Making.) 

Older.  The  chief  cider  counties 
in  England  are  Hereford  and  Devon, 
in  which  certain  varieties  of  apple  are 
specially  cultivated  for  the  purpose. 
The  making  of  cider  is  more  simple 
than  that  of  beer,  spirits,  or  wine. 
The  apples  are  thrown  into  a  circular 
ftone  ttx>agh,  called  a  chase,  where 
they  are  mashed  by  a  stone  runner 
""™ed  hy  hone  power.  The  pulp, 
I  mw^  cooDpiising  the  crushed 


pips  as  well  as  the  sotler  substances, 
is  placed,  interlaid  with  hair  cloths, 
in  the  cider-press^  where  the  juice  is 
forced  out  by  heavy  pressure.  The 
spent  must  is  wetted  and  pressed 
again  to  jield  inferior  juice.  The 
juice  passes  from  the  cider-press 
into  a  flat  tub ;  then  into  casks, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  to 
a  certain  stage.  Racking,  settling, 
fining,  &c.,  gradually  convert  the 
brown  juice  into  cider,  fit  either  for 
casking  or  bottling.  Cider  is  thus 
really  a  wine,  not  a  beer ;  it  requires 
no  use  of  hot  liquor.  It  contains 
sufhcient  alcohol  to  be  intoxicating 
when  taken  in  large  quantities. 
Having  a  tendency  to  turn  sour 
Quickly,  cider  is  not  well  adapted 
for  keeping. 

Oi^ax  Mannfactore.  Referring 
to  Tobacco  Manufacture  for  a 
brief  notice  of  the  plant,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  say  that  particular  kinds  of 
leaf  are  generally  selected  for  cigars. 
A  cigar  is  a  small  bundle  of  frag- 
ments of  leaf,  wrapped  up  in  one 
piece  of  sound  leaf  as  an  envelope. 
The -piece  for  the  envelope  is  cut 
into  a  shape  like  that  of  one  of  the 
gores  of  a  balloon  ;  it  is  laid  down 
flat  on  a  table;  fragments  of  leaf 
in  sufficient  number  are  laid  upon 
it ;  and  these,  when  rolled  up  in  the 
leaf,  fom^  the  cigar.  A  slight  screw- 
ing pinch  makes  the  pointed  end; 
while  the  blunt  end  is  cut  off  square 
with  a  gauge  to  regulate  the  length. 
Cheroots  are  more  conical  than  gore- 
shaped,  and  are  cut  off  flat  at  both 
ends. — Havannah  is  the  most  cele- 
brated name  for  cigars.  Cuba  is  the 
island  where  the  tobacco  is  grown,  in 
large  farms  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  Havannah  the  town  wnere 
the  cigars  are  made  from  the  leaf. 
The  name  Cubas,  applied  to  cheap 
cigars  in  England,  is  nothing  but  a 
name ;  they  are  made  in  England,  of 
cheap  tobacco  brought  from  any 
country.—  Manilla,  a  Spanish  settle- 
ment m  the  East,  gives  name  to 
the  best  land  of  cheroot. — ^Nearly 
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3,cxx),ooo  lbs.  of  foreign  cigars  were 
imported  in  1867. 

Gixmabar  is  the  native  sulphuret 
of  mercury.  The  beautihil  red 
colour  vermilion  is  prepared  from 
it.  It  is  the  chief  source  whence 
metallic  quicksilver  is  obtained. 
(See  Mercury  ;  Vermilion.) 

Oinnaxnon  is  the  bark  of  the 
cinnamon  tree  of  India.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  brown  bark 
is  stripped  off  carefully,  exposed  to 
the  sun,  dried  till  it  curls  up  into 
small  pipes,  and  then  packed  in 
bundles  for  the  market.  An  oil,  a 
spirit,  and  a  tincture  of  cinnamon 
are  prepared,  useful  for  several  pur- 
poses. 8oo,cxx>  lbs.  of  cinnamon 
were  imported  in  1867. 

Citrio  Acid,  obtained  from 
lemons,  limes,  and  other  fruit,  is 
very  useful  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing,  chiefly  in  heightening  the 
tints  of  certain  colours. 

Civet  is  the  name  of  a  powerful 
perfume  obtained  from  the  glands 
of  a  tropical  animal  midway  in 
character  between  a  fox  and  a  cat. 
The  perfume,  when  piu-e,  is  very 
costly. 

Claret.    (See  Wine  Making.) 

Clarif^nff.  This  "process  is  il- 
lustrated in  Brewing;  Vinegar 
Manufacture;  Wine  Making. 

Clay,  chemically,  is  a  mixture 
of  two  earths,  alumina  and  silica, 
which  are  themselves  oxides  of 
metals.  Practically,  it  presents  itself 
under  many  different  forms.  Really 
pure  clay  is  very  little  known  in  the 
arts,  there  being  nearly  always  iron, 
magnesia,  lime,  manganese,  quartz, 
felspar,  mica,  or  potash  occurring 
with  it.  The  ease  with  which  clay 
is  made  up  into  a  dough  or  putty 
with  water  is  one  of  the  properties 
which  give  it  value ;  the  solidifying 
of  this  dough  into  a  hard,  durable 
substance  by  baking,  is  another;  and 
the  intimate  way  in  which  it  takes 
an  enduring  gloss,  in  the  form  of  a 
surface  of  vitrifiable  glaze,  is  a  third. 
Hence  the  important  arts  of  brick 


and  tile  making,  pottery  and  porce- 
lain making,  &c.  The  various 
kinds  of  clay  are  each  suited  for 
some  particular  purposes,  such  as 
pipe-clay,  Stourbridge  or  fire-brick 
clay,  brick  and  tile  clay,  &c. 

Clepsydra.  When  water  flows 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  the  flow  is  not  uniform, 
because  the  pressure  is  greater  when 
the  vessel  is  nearly  full  than  when 
nearly  empty.  If  this  variation  be 
provided  for  by  mechanical  arrange- 
ments, such  a  flowing  of  water  may 
be  made  to  measure  time.  A  receiver 
into  which  the  water  flows  may  have 
its  sides  graduated,  or  may  carry  a 
float  with  an  index  pointing  to  a 
graduated  disc ;  and  the  graduations 
may  be  such  as  to  measure  hours 
and  fractions  of  an  hour.  Such  was 
the  ancient  clepsydra^  ox  water-clock. 

Clich6  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  manu- 
facture in  metal.  When  type  metal, 
fusible  metal,  or  any  kind  which 
melts  at  a  low  temperature,  is  in  a 
molten  state,  it  easily  takes  an  im- 
pression from  a  die  or  stamp. 
Medals  have  sometimes  been  made 
in  this  way,  and  also  stereotype 
casts.  The  method  is  useful  for 
obtaining  high  relief  by  one  blow, 
which  cannot  be  done  when  the 
metal  is  cold  and  solid.  The  fusible 
metal,  cooled  down  just  to  the 
pasty  state,  and  contained  in  a  cell 
abQut  the  size  of  the  die,  has  the 
die  suddenly  brought  down  upon  it 
— the  die  itself  being  quite  cold  at 
the  time.  When  well  managed, 
very  sharp  impressions  are  some- 
times produced  by  the  cliche 
method  ;  and  casts  thus  made  are 
now  much  used  as  the  bases  for 
electrotyping. 

Clincher-btdlt.  In  boat-build- 
ing, clincher-built  is  when  the  side 
planks  overlap  each  other  like  the 
slates  of  a  house ;  whereas  in  carvel- 
built  the  planks  are  flush. 

Clock.    A  brief  description  of  an 

eight-day  spring  clock  wiJ^  ' 

an  idea  of  this  importa; 
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time-keepets.  Two  plates,  front  and 
back,  confine  most  of  the  wheel- 
work  between  them.  Two  barrels 
contain  coiled  springs — one  to  give 
motion  to  the  going  traitiy  and  the 
other  to  the  striking  train  ;  con- 
nected Math  these  barrels  are  two 
fusees  and  an  escapement^  to  give 
regularity  to  the  movements  of 
the  wheels.  (See  Escapement; 
Fusee.)  The  going- train  comprises 
numerous  wheels,  which  work  into 
each  other  by  teeth  and  pinions,  so 
adjusted  that  the  hour-wheel  rotates 
once  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  minute- 
wheel  once  an  hour.  The  striking- 
train  has  similar  wheels  and  pinions; 
but  here  the  teeth  are  so  regulated 
in  number  that  a  hammer  is  made 
to  strike  upon  a  bell  once  an  hour. 
(In  more  elaborate  clocks  the 
quarters  are  chimed  also.)  The 
cfial-face,  in  front  of  the  clock,  has 
the  two  index-hands  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  going-train,  while 
the  bell  (usually  at  the  top)  is  placed 
in  connection  with  the  striking-train. 
One  part  of  this  last-named  train 
consists  of  a  warning-wheel,  which 
produces  a  peculiar  audible  tick  at  a 
certain  interval  of  time  before  the 
striking.  The  minute  pieces  of  metal 
which  \  ake  part  in  sucn  a  clock  are  so 
numerous  that  a  bare  description  of 
them  would  be  of  considerable 
length — plates ,  pillars ,  barrels, 
springs,  fusees,  escapements,  flies, 
pinions,  ^cape-wheels,  swing-wheels, 
pallets,  pendulums,  clicks,  ratchets, 
screws  ^pin-wheels,  ?iammers,  arbors, 
pipes,  hands,  snails,  rack-tails,  rack- 
hooks,  lifting-pieces,  pull-pieces : 
such  are  samples  of  the  component 
elements  in  a  spring  clock.  —  A 
pendulum,  clock  or  weight  clock 
derives  its  power,  not  from  the  un- 
coiling of  a  steel  spring,  but  from 
the  descent  of  a  weight.  From  the 
simplicity  of  a  Swiss  clock  purchase- 
able  for  two  shillings,  up  to  the 
m^nplezity  of  an  astronomical  clock 
^^Lin  an  observatory,  there  is  an 
^•^  ixifinite  variety  of  modes  of 


construction  adopted.  Further  in- 
formation will  be  found  under  Ala- 
rum; Chronometer;  Electric 
Clock;  Escapement;  Fusee; 
Pendulum  ;  Watch.  —  About 
250,000  foreign  clocks  (mostly  Ame- 
rican and  Swiss)  were  imported  in 
1867. 

Glotli.  The  principal  kinds  of 
cloth  or  textile  goods  are  noticed 
under  the  names  of  the  fibrcc 
whereof  they  are  made ;  such  as 
Cotton ;  Linen,  Linen  Manufac- 
tures ;  Silk ;  Woollen,  &c. ;  or  un- 
der those  of  the  fabrics  themselves. 

OlotMnff  Maimftuitare.  The 
making  of  garments  in  large  esta- 
blishments is  now  being  organised 
on  a  considerable  scale  by  the  use 
of  effective  cutting-out  apparatus, 
and  especially  of  Sewing  Ma 
chines  (which  see).  Much  of  the 
army  clothing  is  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  system. 

Goaoh  Maklnff.  The  making  of 
a  private  carriage,  in  which  England 
claims  to  take  the  lead  of  all  other 
nations,  involves  a  large  number  of 
processes  in  the  working  of  wood, 
metal,  leather,  and  other  materials ; 
and  the  trade  is  not  much  degraded 
by  attempts  to  use  inferior  materials, 
or  to  work  them  up  with  defective 
skill.  Although  tne  larger  firms 
undertake  the  whole  of  the  woris, 
there  are  numerous  subdivisions — 
such  us  coach-body f  carriage,  cocu:h- 
lace^  coach -lamp,  coach- harness, 
coach-wheel,  and  carriage-varnish 
makers ;  as  well  as  coach  smiths, 
platers,  beaders,  carvers,  trimmers, 
painters,  herald  -painters,  &c.  — 
The  pattern  for  a  coach  is  made  bv 
drawing  and  moulding.  Every  partis 
correctly  drawn  to  scale,  and  pattern 
pieces  of  thin  wood  are  cut  as 
guides  to  the  shaping  of  the  different 

Earts  of  the  coach  afterwards. — ^The 
inds  of  wood  employed  in  coach- 
building  are  chiefly  four  —  ash 
for  the  principal  parts  of  the 
framework ;  elm  for  the  naves  of 
wheels,  and  for  the  stronger  planks 
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m  the  body;  oak  in  various  parts, 
for  strength  and  durability;  maho- 
gany for  the  panels.  Beech,  deal, 
and  some  other  kinds  are  used 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  not  in  the 
best  coaches.  The  hody^maktrs  at- 
tend to  all  the  wood-work  of  the 
coach  itself,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  delicate;  whereas  the 
forrra^if-makers  manage  the  opera- 
tions for  the  framework  which 
lies  beneath  and  around  the  body, 
and  which  requires  much  strength. 
'Jlie  metal-work  of  a  carriage  is 
vaned;  comprising  steel  spwings, 
side-plates  for  the  perch,  the  iron 
strengtheners  of  various  parts,  the 
metal-works  of  axles,  the  tires  of 
wheels,  the  loops  and  stays,  the 
hoops  and  clips,  the  steps  and 
treads,  the  joints  and  shackles,  the 
beading  and  plating,  &c.,  aU  of 
which  involve  careful  execution  of 
the  numerous  processes  of  working 
in  metal. — ^The  leathering oi 2,  co^<S\. 
is  remarkable  work.  The  roof,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  front,  back, 
and  sides  of  a  well-built  coach,  are 
covered  with  one  piece  of  leather. 
It  is  only  the  best  hide,  M^ell  tanned 
and  curried,  well  damped  and 
worked,  that  possesses  the  requisite 
flexibility  for  this.  The  hide  is 
worked  round  the  edges  and  angles 
without  either  piercing  or  pucker- 
ing, by  careful  rubbing,  pressing, 
and  scraping  while  wet. — The  paint 
and  varnish  of  a  good  coach  are 
very  thick,  and  of  the  most  per- 
fect quality.  The  successive  coat- 
ings of  paint  are  numerous,  some- 
times, indeed,  as  many  as  fifteen 
in  number.  Frequent  rubbings 
down  occur  when  the  successive 
coats  are  dry ;  and  they  are  followed 
by  several  layers  of  copal  varnish  in 
some  parts,  of  black  japan  varnish 
in  others.  The  panels  of  a  highly- 
iinished  private  carriage  present  the 
best  specimen,  perhaps,  which  our 
manufactures  aJBTord  of  paint,  varnish, 
and  polish  applied  to  wood. — ^The 
heraldic  painting  of  such  a  coach 


requires,  of  course,  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mysteries  of  heraldry, 
and  at  least  an  equal  familiarity 
with  the  use  of  the  pencil,  fine 
paint,  brilHant  colours,  and  gold. — 
Omnibuses,  cabs,  post-chaises,  stage- 
coaches, &c.,  call  jfor  the  same  class 
of  processes  as  private  carriages, 
with  greater  strength  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  less  delicacy  of  finish. 
— The  technical  divisions  into  coach, 
carriage,  barouche,  harouchet,  Ian- 
dau,  landaulet,  hritzschka,  dennet, 
phaeton,  stanhope,  tilbury,  chariot, 
tandem,  curricle,  cabriolet,  brough' 
am,  clarence,  &c.,  do  not  much  af- 
fect the  manufacturing  processes. — 
The  Australian  colonies  are  vying 
with  the  mother  country  in  this  art. 
When  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh was  at  Sydney,  in  1868,  a 
landau  and  a  railway  carriage  were 
built  for  his  use,  nearly  equalling  in 
beauty  the  best  of  those  made  in 
England. 

OoaL  It  is  not  yet  quite  settled 
what  is  the  best  definition  of  coal. 
A  lawsuit  at  vast  cost  was  carried 
on  a  few  years  ago  to  decide  whether 
a  particular  mineral  was  coal  or  not ; 
and  scientific  chemists  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  as  witnesses  in 
hostile  camps.  However,  coal,  as 
usually  understood,  is  a  mineral 
substance  produced  by  long-con- 
tinued geological  action  upon  dead 
vegetable  matter;  heat,  moisture, 
and  pressure  all  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  change.  The  various 
kinds  differ  chiefly  in  the  ratio  of 
bitumen  combined  with  the  hard 
carbon.  Anthracite,  stone  coal,  or 
glance  coal,  has  very  little,  or  even 
none;  while  caking  coal,  pitch 
coal,  parrot  coal,  cherry  coal,  splint 
coal,  cannel  coal,  brown  coal,  wood 
coal,  lignite.  See,  are  names  for  coal 
which  are  more  or  less  bituminous, 
some  of  them  exhibiting  a  kind  of 
fibrous  or  woody  structure.  Caldng 
coal  has  a  tendency  to  produce  /ire- 
damp,  woody  coal  choke-da 
anthracite   produces   vet) 
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either.  The  coal  is  not  one  collected 
uniform  mass  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  It  is  in  several  strata  or 
layers,  with  strata  of  other  sub- 
stances between,  the  whole  being 
called  coal  measures.  The  con- 
>tituents  of  these  coal  measures  are 
vaiious  kinds  of  sandstone,  shale, 
clay,  and  coal;  the  coal  being  the 
thinnest.  The  strata  of  coal,  called 
seams,  vary  from  an  inch  to  30  feet 
in  thickness:  all  below  a  certain 
tliickness  are  too  thin  to  be  worked 
profitably.  The  coal  measures,  plus 
the  vast  thicknesses  of  mountain 
limestone  and  old  red  sandstone  on 
which  they  rest,  form  the  coal  forma- 
tiotif  as  it  is  often  called.  The 
strata  of  the  coal  measures  are  not 
always  horizontal  and  parallel  one 
above  another;  they  are  often  in- 
clined—often curve(l,  with  the  con- 
cavity mostly  upwards,  like  a  basin. 
The  edge  of  a  seam  of  coal  some- 
times bends  upwards  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  where  it  forms 
an  outcrop  or  basset.  Fractures  and 
fissures,  CTiWQd  faults,  dykes,  shifts ^ 
and  troubles^  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  coal  measures,  dislocating  the 
strata  and  perplexing  the  miner,  who 
sometimes  finds  a  seam  of  coal  sud- 
denly gone,  he  knows  not  whither. 

Ooal-cuttinff  Machine.  To  aid 
the  operations  of  the  coal  miner, 
ingenious  coal-cutting  machines 
have  been  invented,  applying  air 
power  and  steam  power  as  auxiliaries 
to  muscular  power.  One  kind,  em- 
ployed at  the  West  Ardsley  Colliery, 
consists  of  a  compressed-air  engine 
travelling  upon  wheels,  and  pushed 
forward  by  hand  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  its  work.  Above- 
ground,  a  steam-engine  compresses 
air  into  a  receiver  at  a  pressure 
of  50  or  60  lbs.  per  square  inch ; 
the  compressed  air  rushes  down  the 
ihaft  in  a  metal  tube,  and  thence 
through  the  horizontal  passages,  by 
''VM  of  india-rubber  tubes,  to  the 
"n.  The  pressure  of  the  air  is 
I  pecoliar  arrangement  of 
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tubing  and  mechanism  to  give  a 
vibrating  or  backward-and-forward 
action  to  the  cutting  tools,  by  which 
the  grooves  are  quickly  made  which 
separate  the  coal  into  blocks.  A 
cut  3  feet  deep  and  150  feet  long 
may  be  made  in  eight  hours. 

Goal  Mining.  A  coal  mine  and 
a  colliery  are  so  nearly  alike  in 
meaning  that  either  name  may  be 
given. — Forming  the  Mine.  Deep 
shafts  or  pits  must  be  dug  to  get  at 
the  coal.  The  shaft  is  10  to  15  feet 
diameter,  either  squ<ire  or  romd, 
and  continued  down  through  all  the 
seams  of  coal,  with  their  inter- 
mediate strata  of  shale,  &c.  The 
shaft  is  for  the  most  part  lined  iirith 
brick-work  and  with  timber-work, 
called  tubbing  ;  but  in  some  modem 
pits  iron  linmg  has  been  adopted. 
Coal  is  seldom  reached,  in  the 
northern  counties,  at  a  less  depth 
than  150  to  300  feet ;  but  there  are 
seams  worth  working  at  the  pro- 
found depth  of  2,000  feet»  and  the 
shaft  is,  in  some  rare  instances,  con- 
tinued to  this  depth.  At  each  seam, 
as  it  is  passed  through,  a  lateral 
passage,  called  a  bordor  mother-gate^ 
IS  excavated  in  the  seam  itself;  the 
ceiling  of  this  is  called  the  roof,  and 
the  floor  the  sill.  From  the  boni 
other  galleries,  called  headways,  are 
made  at  right  angles  to  get  at  the 
coal.  A  main  level  is  also  cut  for 
drainage,  winding  about  so  as  to 
collect  the  water  from  as  many 
different  spots  as  possible.  There 
are  many  bords  made  through  each 
seam,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
headways  to  connect  them  one  with 
another.  Each  seam  is  thus  cut  up 
into  a  kind  of  town  of  broad  streets 
and  narrow  lanes,  intersecting 
mostly  at  right  angles. — Working 
the  Coal.  One  mode  of  digging  k 
called  panel-work.  The  masses  of 
coal  between  the  passages  are/aiMilr> 
and  these  panels  are  dug  down  one 
at  a  time.  To  support  the  roof 
where  these  gaps  are  left,  timber 
girds   or   props   are  set   up;  and 
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when   it  can  be  done  with  safety 
in  an  exhausted  part  of  the  seam, 
the    girds    are    removed,  and    the 
roof  falls  down  in  a  crumbled  heap, 
forming  a  goaf.      There  are,  how- 
ever,   cavities     thus    produced    in 
the  mine  which  too   often   act   as 
reservoirs  for  fire-damp.     In   the 
thick  seam  of  Staffordshire  coal,  in 
many  places  amounting  to  30  feet, 
a  different  mode  of  mining  is  needed. 
The  miners  dig  a  horizontal  channel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  called  a 
hole^  and  stick  in  small  stone  props 
or  cogSy    and  vertical   channels  to 
separate  the  coal  into  blocks.    Some 
of  the  blocks  are  left  untouched  at 
the  bottom,  so  as  to  be  stable  ,*  but 
others  are  cut  into  at  the  sides  and 
bottoms,  and  have  a  natural  cleavage 
or  parting  at  the  top.    Then,  the 
men  being  removed  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance,  a   little    contrivance  brings 
down  a  whole  block  with  one  crash. 
Only  the  lower  portions  are  removed 
in  this  way,  to  facilitate  the  work- 
ing of  the  upper.   For  another  mode 
of  working,     see     Coal-cutting 
Machine. — The  Miners  and  their 
Work.  In  South  Staffordshire,  where 
the  ground    is    honeycombed,    the 
holers  or  pikemen  are  the  men  who 
cut  round  the  coal  at  the  sides  and 
bottom  to  separate  it  into  blocks. 
The   bandsmen  manage  the  bands 
or  ropes  by  which  the  various  kinds 
of  hauling  and  lifting  are  effected. 
The  tumers'out   break    the    large 
masses   of  coal,   as  they  fall,  into 
pieces  of  reasonable  size.  The  load' 
ers  fill  the  skips  or  frames  with  the 
coal.  The/«ifif^rjbind  the  skips  round 
with  iron  hoops,  to  keep  the  coal 
from  falling  out.     T\i&  horse-drivers 
manage  the  conveyance  of  the  laden 
skips  on  sledges  or  trucks  along  the 
tramways  of  the  bords  and  galleries 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.    The 
lianger-on  attaches  the  skip  to  the 
rope  or  chain  which  is  to  haul  it  up 
to  the   surface.    The  dirt-carriers 
clear  away  the  ground  around  the 
holes.       The     cleanser     separates 


some  of  the  stony   matter    which 
accompanies  the  coal,   and  throws 
it  into  a  heap  called  the  gob.    In 
holing  out  the  lowest  stratum   of 
thick    coal,   and    in   working  thin 
seams,  the  miners  have  to  work  in 
a  cavity  sometimes  little  more  than 
2  feet  in  height;  and  there,  in  a 
cramped,   crouching  altitude,  they 
have  to  dig  away  the  coal  as  best 
they    may.  —  Underground   Pas- 
sages.   In  the  thinner  seams,  where 
there    is    not   height    enough    for 
ponies  or  asses   to    be    employed 
in    drawing    the     trucks    of   coal, 
boys    are    engaged    to    push    the 
trucks   along  the    tramways ;    this 
is  done  in  some  cases  where  the 
height  of  the  passage  is  not  more 
than  2\  feet.      Some    years  ago, 
women  and  girls  were  employed  in 
this  degrading   labour;   but  legis- 
lative enactment  has  wisely  checked 
the  system. — Aboveground  JVorks. 
Coals  are  brought  up  the  shaft  in 
vessels  or  boxes  of  various  forms, 
differing  in  different  districts,  and  by 
various  applications  of  steam  or  water 
power  which  need  not  here  be  par- 
ticularised.    The  safety  cage,   ap- 
plicable to  the  safe  raising  of  coals 
as  well  as  of  men,  is  separately  de- 
scribed. Some  mines  have  a  folding 
trap-door  at  the  top  ;  the  cage  as  it 
rises  opens  this  door,  allows  it  to 
close  again,  and  then  rests  upon  it ; 
a  loaded  hutch  or  box  is  removed 
from  the  cage,  and  wheeled  along  a 
tramway  to  a  platform ;  an  empty 
hutch  is  put  in  its  place,  and  speed- 
ily descends.     From   the  platform 
the  coals  fall  through  an  opening 
into  or  upon  a  screen,  by  which  they 
are  screened  into  large  and  small. 
The  coals,  sorted  into  kinds,   are 
wheeled  away  from  the  colliery  on 
railways,  which  are 'either  connected 
with  the  great  railway  system  of  the 
country,  or  terminate  on  some  river- 
side or  seaport,  where  barges  and 
ships  are  ready  to    receive  them. 
The  owners  of  the  great  collieries 
were  desirous,    at  the  time  of  the 
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Great  Exhibition  of  185 1,  to  show 
what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of 
raising  and  transporting  large  masses 
of  co2.  One  block,  from  Stafford- 
shire, was  nearly  6  feet  diameter, 
and  weighed  5  tons ;  another,  9  J  feet 
high  by  7  feet  diameter,  and  weigh- 
ing 13  tons,  had  been  raised  from  a 
depth  of  5CX)  feet ;  while  a  third, 
consisting  of  anthracite  or  steam  coal 
from  South  Wales,  weighed  no  less 
than  16  tons.  Similar  masses  were 
sent  to  the  International  Exhibition 
in  1862,  and  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1867. 

Coal  Supply.  The  coal  forma- 
tions and  coal  measures  are  distri- 
buted very  unequally  in  different 
rlistricts ;  and  this  has  led  to  the 
designation  coal-field  being  }^ivcn  to 
each  such  district.  Those  of  Great 
Jiritain,  in  round  numbers,  are  sup- 
})0sed  to  cover  collectively  above 
4,000,000  acres.  The  ^,000,000 
acres,  however,  tell  us  nothmg  about 
the  total  quantity  of  coal,  seeing 
that  the  coal-fields  differ  both  in 
the  numbers  and  the  thickness  of 
the  seams.  At  a  particular  part  of 
t.'umbcrland  there  is  one  workable 
scam,  and  one  only ;  in  Lanarkshire 
and  in  Lancashire  there  are  nearly 
80 ;  while  the  aggregate  thickness 
of  all  the  workable  seams  varies 
from  3  to  200  feet,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  workable  seams  them- 
selves from  3  to  30  feet.  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  yield  the 
choicest  house  coal ;  South  Wales 
is  the  great  storehouse  for  anthracite 
or  steam  coal.  The  extent  and  rich- 
ness of  our  coal-fields  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  important  ques- 
tion—How long  will  our  supply  of 
coal  last  ?  In  1866  and  1867  many 
estimates  were  given  and  many 
discussions  held  on  this  matter.  The 
drain  upon  our  stock  rose  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  tons  in  1867,  about  -^ths  of 
which  were  used  at  home,  and  the 
jjH^ported.  What  ratio  this  bears 
y^^^t  whole  available  supply  can 


only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Mr. 
Hull  and  Mr.  Hunt  estimate  that,  if 
all  coal  below  4,000  feet  depth  be 
rejected  as  too  deep  to  work,  and  all 
seams  less  than  2  feet  thick  be  re- 
jected  as  too  thin  to  work,  the  rest 
may  perhaps  amount  to  80,000 
million  tons.  Some  computers  place 
the  quantity  at  a  higher  figure. 

Ooal-tar  Froduots.  The  refuse 
coal-tar  or  gas-tar  is  becoming  of 
enormous  value  in  the  arts.  Under 
Gas  Lighting  an  account  is  given 
of  the  mode  in  which  other  prcdncts 
besides  illuminating  gas  are  distilled 
from  coal  in  retorts ;  and  under 
Aniline  Colours  those  surpass- 
ingly beautiful  colours  of  the  ma- 
genta  class,  which  are  obtained  from 
the  tar,  one  of  these  products.  At 
first  the  name  of  coal-tar  was  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  opaque  black 
liquid  which  accumulates  in  the 
mains  above  the  retorts ;  but  eveiy 
year  adds  to  the  number  of  sub- 
stances which  are  obtained  from 
it  by  carefully-conducted  chemical 
processes :  crude  naphtha^  dead 
oilf  pitchf  coke  oil,  pitch  coke,  re- 
fined naphtha^  benzole,  tar,  creo- 
sote, naphthaline,  aniline,  are  all 
obtained  from  this  source. 

Cobalt,  one  of  the  minor  metals 
in  regard  to  its  usefulness  in  the  arts, 
is,  when  pure,  reddish  grey,  brittle, 
a  little  more  fusible  than  iron,  and 
about  8}  times  as  heavy  as  water. 
It  is  chiefly  as  a  source  of  blue 
colours  that  cobalt  is  valuable.  The 
protoxide,  the  basis  of  smalt,  is  the 
most  useful  form.  To  make  it,  co- 
balt ore  is  picked,  sifted,  stamped, 
washed,  and  roasted,  to  get  rid  of 
the  arsenic  and  sulphur,  Sec.  When 
two  or  three  varieties  of  ore,  treated 
in  this  way,  are  mixed,  they  are 
called  zaffre,  and  from  this  zafte 
the  smalt  is  made.  Silica  and  pot- 
ash are  brought  to  the  purest  prao 
ticable  state ;  and  these,  pounded  to 
powder  and  combined  with  zaffire, 
constitute  smalt.  The  combinatioo 
is  effected  by  melting  the  ingredients 
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into  a  kind  of  glass,  removing  a 
scum  called  sandiver^  and  a  sedi- 
ment called  speiss,  pouring  the  glass 
into  cold  water,  draining  and  crush- 
ing it,  sifting  and  grinding  it,  and 
then  by  repeated  washings  and  sub- 
sidings  separating  it  into  various 
kinds  of  smalt,  known  as  azure , 
farhe^  blue  sandy  and  coarse  blue. 
The  singular  connection  of  this 
metal  with  blue  colour  is  observable 
in  various  ways.  The  protoxide  has 
a  fine  blue  tint.  A  compound  of 
this  oxide  with  alkaline  salts  pro- 
duces cobalt  bluCj  a  colour  so  beau- 
tiful as  almost  to  equal  ultramarine. 
The  chloride,  highly  concentrated, 
gives  an  intense  blue.  The  phos- 
phate constitutes  Thenardblue,  often 
used  in  paper-making.  Zaflfre  com- 
municates a  beautifid  blue  to  glass. 
But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  smalt 
that  cobalt  furnishes  a  blue  colour- 
ing agent  for  porcelain,  pottery, 
stained  glass,  enamels,  encaustic 
tiles,  paper,  and  paper-hangings. 
The  blues  of  the  celebrated  Sevres 
porcelain  are  mostly  prepared  from 
smalt.  A  preparation  of  nitrate  of 
cobalt  gives  a  rose-pink  colour.  A 
combination  of  salts  of  cobalt  with 
salts  of  zinc  gives  RinmatCs  green. 
Other  salts  of  the  metal,  variously 
prepared,  are  known  as  sympathetic 
inks — ^inks  which  are  not  visible  on 
paper  until  warmed  at  the  fire. 
Black  and  violet  pigments  are  also 
obtained  from  this  singular  metal. 

Ooohineal  is  a  Mexican  insect, 
so  fiill  ot  colouring  matter  as  to  be  a 
very  valuable  aid  to  the  painter, 
dyer,  and  calico-printer.  When 
treated  by  a  series  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses, cochineal  yields  the  beautiful 
and  brilliant  colouring  substance 
known  as  carmine^  so  invaluable  in 
producing  scarlet  and  crimson  tints. 
We  imported  no  less  than  41,000 
cwt  of  these  little  insects  in  1867. 

Gk>ooa;  Coco;  Oooa;  Oocos; 
Oaoao.  There  is  a  singular  confu- 
sion in  the  use  of  these  names.  A 
genus  of  trees,  called  Theobroma^ 
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yields  seeds  or  beans  of  a  very  nutri- 
tious character.  The  cacao  is  one 
species  of  this  genus  ;  but  the  beans 
from  it  are  almost  universally  known 
as  cocoa.  Cocoa-nut^  Coco-nut^  or 
Cocos^  is  a  different  tree  altogether, 
the  kernel  of  which  yields  the  valu- 
able cocoa-nut  oil.  To  increase  the 
chance  of  confusion,  cocoa-nut  oil 
from  one  tree,  and  butter  of  cacao 
from  the  other,  are  both  employed 
in  making  soap  and  candles.  Coca^ 
again,  is  a  different  tree,  or  rather 
shrub,  a  South  American  plant,  the 
dried  leaves  of  which  are  chewed  as 
a  narcotic  and  stimulant. 

Cocoa  a.xid  Chocolate.  There 
is  but  little  difference,  in  the  tech- 
nical language  of  grocers,  between 
cocoa  and  chocolate^  they  being  pre- 
parations of  the  same  seed  or  bean. 
The  Theobroma  cacao^  or  chocolate 
tree,  grown  abundantly  in  the  West 
Indies,  yields  pods  or  capsules  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  it 
is  the  bean,  kernel,  or  seed  within 
these  pods  that  is  so  nutritious. 
These  beans  contain  nearly  half 
their  weight  of  fat  or  oil,  butter  of 
cacao,  which  is  employed  in  making 
candles,  soap,  pomades,  and  oint- 
ments. The  beans,  when  imported, 
after  drying,  are  picked,  roasted, 
shaken,  crushed,  and  winnowed ; 
they  then  constitute  cocoa  nibs  ;  and 
a  kmd  of  rind  or  husk  which  is  se- 
parated from  them  finds  a  sale  as  an 
mferior  kind  of  cocoa.  In  another 
form  the  crushed  nuts  are  heated 
and  ground  into  a  paste,  to  which 
other  substances  are  added,  to  en- 
able water  to  mix  with  the  fat  or 
butter  of  the  cocoa.  These  additions 
are  one  or  more  among  a  large  list — 
sugar,  honey,  treacle,  gum,  starch, 
oatmeal,  flour,  rice,  potato  starch, 
nut  meal,  almond  meal,  arrowroot, 
together  with  spices  and  perfumes. 
Mixing,  heating,  and  casting  in 
moulds  are  the  processes  adopted. 
The  product  is  called  chocolate  if  it 
requires  boiling  and  stirri 
solve,  ?LTLd  soluble  chocolaU 
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dissolves.  By  a  change  in  the  added 
ingredients,  chocolate  paste  is  pro- 
duced. The  plain  cocoa  of  the  shops 
is  an  inferior  chocolate,  containing 
sonic  of  the  husk  as  well  as  the 
bean,  and  increased  in  bulk  by  trea- 
cle, flour,  rice,  or  other  ingredients 
cheaper  than  the  bean.  Flake  cocoa 
is  nearly  the  same  as  cocoa  in  pow- 
der, except  in  being  condensed  into 
flakes  by  passing  through  mills.  The  j 
purest  form  of  all  is  cocoa  nibs ;  ' 
every  variety  of  chocolate,  so 
called,  has  other  substances  added. 
f2,(XX),ooo  lbs.  of  cocoa  €ind  cho-  , 
colate  were  imported  in  18C7. 

Cocoa-nut  Products.  The  Cocos 
nucifera  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
trees  in  the  world.  Under  the  name 
of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  it  grows 
abundantly  in  tropical  countries ; 
and  almost  every  portion  of  it  is 
brought  into  use.  Tne  root  is  some- 
times masticated  as  a  substitute  for 
the  areca-nut.  The  fibres  of  small 
roots  are  woven  into  baskets.  The 
wood  being  hard,  and  taking  a  high 
polish,  is  used  for  many  purposes. 
The  hard  woody  shell  of  the  trunk 
has  its  special  uses.  The  young 
leaver  arc  dressed  and  eaten  as  a 
vegetable  ;  the  older  leaves  are  em- 
ployed as  substitutes  for  cloth  in 
many  ways — as  a  thatch,  as  a  mate- 
rial for  baskets  and  for  lanterns,  as 
a  plait  for  hats  and  bonnets,  as  a 
substitute  for  writing-paper,  as  a 
torch,  as  an  oar  or  pa<ldle,  and  as  a 
brush.  The  ashes  of  thp  bmised 
wood  and  leaves  yield  potash  for 
soap.  Tlie  fibrous  covering  of  the 
blossom  is  used  for  cordage  and  for 
torches.  The  flower  yields  a  rich 
juice,  which  can  either  be  converted 
into    spirit    {toddy)   or    into  sugar 

^J'^SR^U)'  J^gg^'O"  ^^^  \vcciQ  form 
an  excellent  cement.  The  nuts, 
when  young,  have  a  pulp  very  plea- 
sant for  eating,  and  a  milky  liquid 
much  relished  as  a  beverage.  The 
older  nuts  yield  cocoa-nut  oil,  used 
in  making  stearine  candles  and  ma- 
8oap.  The  pulp  is  used  to  make 


a  kind  of  preserve  Mrith  honey  or 
sugar.  The  husk  of  the  nut  is  coir 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  of  which  6  lbs. 
weight  can  be  got  from  about  40 
nuts  of  average  size ;  it  is  one  of  the 
best  kinds  of  fibre  for  cordage,  mat- 
ting, cushions,  mattresses,  brushes, 
brooms,  &c.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  besides 
being  used  for  soap  and  candles,  is 
employed  as  a  lamp  oil,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  ointments  and  plasters,  and 
as  a  protector  of  bottle-corks  from 
the  attacks  of  white  ants.  The  shells 
of  the  nuts  arc  used  as  measures  of 
capacity,  as  sugar  basins  and  tea- 
cups, as  ladles,  as  fuel,  and  as  the 
material  for  a  peculiar  charcoal. 
Of  these  multitudinous  products, 
cocoa-nut  oil  alone  was  imported  to 
the  extent  of  124,000  cwt.  in  1867. 

Ooooon.    (See  Silk.) 

Ood-liver  Oil  is,  if  pure,  really 
obtained  from  the  source  denoted  b)' 
the  name.  Three  kinds  are  pro- 
duced. Tl\itpale  results  from  press- 
ing the  livers  while  in  a  fresh  state ; 
the  light  brown  from  pressing  after 
they  have  begun  to  putrefy ;  and  the 
dark  brown  by  boiling  after  the 
lighter  oils  have  been  obtained. 
Much  of  the  so-called  cod-liver  oil 
sold,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tained from  other  sources. 

Ooifee.  When  the  beans,  berries, 
or  fruit  of  the  coffee  tree  have  been 
gathered,  they  are  dried  in  the  air 
and  sunshine,  pressed  between  roll- 
ers to  loosen  the  membrane  and  tiie 
dried  pulp,  and  winnowed  to  retnove 
these  fragments.  This  is  (dl  the 
manufacture,  so  called,  that  cofiee 
undergoes  before  we  import  it  The 
roasting  is  best  managed  when  the 
beans  are  brought  to  a  light  brown 
colour ;  they  have  lost  20  per  cent 
by  weight,  but  have  increased  50 
per  cent,  by  bulk  ;  and  the  aroma  is 
well  developed.  Coffee-mills  moA 
coffee-pots  in  great  variety  have  been 
invented  to  aid  the  subsequent  prO' 
cesses.  Essence  of  coffee  is  a  vay 
strong  infusion  of  the  bean,  tfakk' 
ened  with  chicory  and  burnt  sugar. 
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i38,cxx),ooo  lbs.  of  coffee  "were  im- 
ported in  1867. 

Goer.  A  cog-wheel  is  a  toothed 
wheel  in  which  the  teeth  or  cogs  are 
not  made  in  the  same  piece  with  the 
wheel  itself. 

Ooernao.  (See  Brandy.) 
Coininer.  Considering  that  me- 
tallic coins  are  practically  the  stand- 
ard of  value  for  all  retail  dealings 
in  civilised  countries,  and  (when 
symbolised  by  bank  notes)  for 
wholesale  dealings  also,  it  becomes 
very  important  th^  the  quality, 
weight,  and  size  of  each  kind  should 
be  reliable.  This  is  the  chief  reason 
why  the  management  of  the  coinage 
is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  Governments.  The  manu- 
facture involves  the  use  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  machines  and 
elaborate  processes  known  in  the  arts. 
— Melting,  Each  kind  of  coin,  whe- 
ther, gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  is  made 
of  an  alloy  or  mixture  of  metals, 
for  which  see  Mint.  For  making 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns,  gold 
and  copper,  in  proper  proportion, 
are  thrown  into  a  crucible,  and 
melted  in  a  furnace  of  pecuHar  con- 
struction. The  metal,  in  a  molten 
state,  is  poured  into  a  row  of  ingot 
moulds,  forming  a  brilhant  golden 
stream  during  the  pouring.  The 
metal  for  silver  coins  is  melted  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way,  but  the 
ingots  or  bars  produced  are  not  all 
of  the  same  dimensions.  They 
vary  from  21  to  24  inches  in  length  ; 
but  the  bars  for  gold  and  silver  coins 
are  all  alike  i  inch  thick.  The 
sovereign  and  the  shilling  bars  may 
be  thus  compared : — 

ozs. 
troy. 

Sovereign  24  X  1*375  X  I  in.  320 
Shilling  .  24x1*437X1  in.  150 

'^Assaying,  The  bars  are  taken 
hot,  but  solid,  from  the  moulds, 
cooled  in  water,  stamped  with 
certain  marks,  and  small  pieces  cut 
from  each  for  assaying.  (See 
Assaying;  Touchstone.)— 


Weighing,  The  weight  of  each 
bar  is  next  ascertained.  Some  of 
the  balances  now  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  of  exquisite  sensitiveness. 
One  of  them,  made  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
Short,  "will  turn  with  i  single  grain 
when  loaded  with  1,200  troy  ozs.; 
and  a  larger  one  is  proportionately 
sensitive  when  weighing  5,000  ozs. 
— Breaking  down.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  first  rolling  process.  Each  bar 
is  passed  between  rollers  so  ad- 
justed that  it  becomes  lengthened 
and  thinned.  They  are  rolled  many 
times ;  as  they  harden  by  the  pres- 
sure,-they  require  occasional  anneal- 
ing ;  they  also  require  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  as  their  length  increases. — 
Gauging.  During  the  breaking  down 
the  hllets  are  tried  in  a  gauge-plate, 
to  see  that  their  thickness  is  being 
reduced  in  the  proper  way;  and 
after  this  they  are  rolled  in  2^  gauge- 
mill,  in  which  the  thickness  is  mea- 
sured accurately  to  within  r^j'tnyth 
of  an  inch.  —  Flatting,  This  is 
another  among  the  very  numerous 
processes  of  rolling,  the  fillets  pass- 
ing between  exquisitely  -  adjusted 
polished  rollers  of  steel  or  chilled 
iron.  Each  fillet  is  drawn  through 
by  an  action  something  like  that  of 
wire-drawing,  with  screw  adjust- 
ments such  that  loffeooth  of  an  inch 
can  be  measured.  —  Cutting  out. 
The  fillets,  after  being  tned  to 
ascertain  the  equability  of  thick- 
ness, are  sent  to  the  cutting-out 
press.  A  punch  descends  with 
heavy  force,  and  cuts  up  the  fillets 
into  blanks,  the  intermediate  or 
waste  metal  being  called  scissel. 
The  blanks  are  cut  one  by  one  (for 
gold  and  silver  coinage),  and  a 
workman  adjusts  the  fillets  after  each 
descent  of  the  punch.  The  scissel 
is  throwTi  again  into  the  melting- 
pot. —  Weighing.  The  blanks  aie 
roughly  weighed,  to  see  that  there 
is  a  proper  number  in  a  pound 
weight ;  they  are  examined  singly, 
to  see  that  their  edges  are  smooth ; 
they  are  collected  int^  '^i 


lis.  of  gold  or7ZOoz9.  of  silver, 
IB  canied  in  bifft  to  the  wdgb- 
--- ns,  where  a  row  of  Cotton 


and  Pilcher"! 
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:  Gold-weighing  Machine) 
weigh  and  classify  them.  If  lighter 
than  proper,  ihey  are  consigned  lo 
llie  meltin|!-pot ;  if  heavier,  they 
are  filed  down  into  mediums  by  a 
litini;  machine  almost  as  beautiful 
as  the  weighing  machine. — ^dge 
Campressing,  Themedium  orproper 
blanks  are  rung  on  a  stone  by  a  boy, 
who  can  by  the  sound  tell  whether 
any  of  (hem  arc  cracked  or  not. 
They  are  then  taken  (o  the  edge- 
compressing  machine,  by  which,  at 
the  astonishing  rate  oi  700  per  mi- 
nute, thu  blanks  are  compressed  and 
thickened  at  (he  edge,  to  prepare 
for  the  -milling  afterwards  executed. 
— Coining.  The  bbnks,  after  the 
thick  edge  has  been  given  to  (hem, 
are  annealed  in  an  oven,  spread  out 
on  a  copper  tray,  turned  out  into  a 
colander  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water, 
steeped  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
washed  under  a  stre'm  of  cold 
water,  dried  liy  sifting  in  sawdust, 
gently  heated  to  about  160°  Fahr., 
and  are  then  ready  for  stamping  or 
coining.  The  coining-press  has  (he 
die  At  the  bottom  of  a  punch,  and  (he 
f,<unterdie  (see  Diif  Sinking)  in  a 
recess  on  a  strong  plate  below.  An 
attendant  supplies  the  blanks,  but 
the  machine,  by  its  automatic  acdon, 
]<laccs  each  in  turn  on  the  counler- 
die,  stamps  it  on  both  surfaces,  and 
turns  it  out  into  a  receptacle.  The 
milled  edge  is  given  at  the  same 
time— intended  to  lessen  the  chance 

filing  the  coins.  (See  further  under 
Bronze  Coimage;  Coins;  and 
Mint.) 

Coin*.  The  sizes  and  weights  of 
our  cim-ent  coins  are  regulated  by 
law.  20  lbs.  (roy  of  standard  golo 
is  made  into  Quj  sovereigns;  from 
which  we  Imd  that  the  weight 
S^.ttf  ooe  sovereign  is  about  ixx^ 
>p>lQi  -Of,  irith  ilecimals  in  fiul. 
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0-S6S0  inches  diameter,  and  1 
sovereign  0■^(lM.  Insilverw 
(he  craam,  half-cnnm,  and 
pence  are  no  longer  made 
specimens  still  in  drculatior 
coined  several  yean  ago. 
silver  coins  now  made  are  the , 
shilling,  sixpence,  and  /Are 
The  several  kinds  bear  the  fol 
relations  in  weight  and  mean 

inch.  r 

Crown.     ,  ,  i'S048      4 

Half-crown  .  I'Z7I4       Z 

Florin  .    .  .  t-1826      I 

Shilling    .  .  0-9296 

Sixpence  .  .  0*7648 

Fourpence  .  0-6456 

Threepence  .  0-6303 


Fourpence     .  0-6957 

Threepence  .  o'63a3 

T«-opence     .  0'5294 

Penny .     .     .  0'4388 

The  copper  coins  (of  whicti 
ate  now  made,  those  in  drci 
being  old)  measore  and  we 
follows ; — 

Penny  .    .     ,  1-3502      2 

Halfpenny      .  11155        I 

Farthing  .     .  0-8575 

Half-farthing  06953 

The  bronze  coins,  which  ai 
made  instead  of  copper,    ar 

sions  ;  seeing  (ha(  the  halfpi 
the  best  practical  standard  w 
for  an  exact  inch,  a  penny  be 
inch,  and  a  farthing  o-}  inch. 

Penny .     .     .     I-iOOO       I 
Halfpeimy    .     I -0000 
Farthing  .    .    o-Sooo 

There  is   another  nsefol  fat 
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to  note :  a  bronze  penny  is  exactly 
the  same  weight  as  a  copper  half- 
penny, when  both  are  unworn. 

Coir,  or  Cocoa-nut  Fibre.    (See 
Cocoa-nut  Products.) 

Coke,  of  immense  value  as  a  fuel 
for  locomotives  and  many  kinds  of 
furnaces,  bears  some  such  relation 
to  coal  as  charcoal  does  to  wood ;  it 
is  the  solid  residue  of  a  kind  of 
distillation.      It    is    made  by  two 
methods — heaps  and   ovens. — Coke 
Heaps.  Coals  are  piled  up  in  a  heap, 
with  openings  left  through  which 
fire  can  be  introduced ;  and  the  burn- 
ing is  continued  until  smoke  ceases 
to  rise.  The  substances  given  off  are 
smoke,  gas,  watery  vapours,  and  tar. 
The  heaps  or  stacks  are  sometimes 
made  circular,   sometimes  oblong. 
— Coke  Ovens.    A  better  and  more 
economical  mode  is  to  employ  coke 
ovens,  which  vary  in  size  and  shape, 
and  are  susceptible  of  being  wholly 
closed  or  partially  opened  at  plea- 
sure :  several  of  them  are  usually  so 
arranged  that  the  heated  gases  of 
all  may  go  off  into  one  chimney. 
The  mode  of  charging  and  lighting 
is  such  that  the  coal  in  the  oven 
bums  downward^  by  which  all  the 
gases  are  driven  off;  in  fact,  the  coal 
chars  or  calcines  rather  than  bums. 
When  taken  out,  the  solid  residue 
is  coke,  more  porous  and  granular, 
but  less  glossy,  than  coal.    Good 
coal  )rields  about  75  or  80  per  cent, 
its  weight  of  carbon ;  it  loses  (say) 
one-fourth  in  weight,  but  gains  one- 
fourth  in  bulk.    Coke  produces  a 
great  and  steady  heat,   with  very 
little  residue.     Most  of  die  railway 
companies  make  their  own  coke. 
It    is    estimated    that,   in    making 
1,000,000  tons  of  coke,  we  throw  off 
1,200  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  waste  every  year. 

Collieries.  (See  Coal  Mining.) 
Collodion  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use  in  the  arts.  It  is  a  peculiar 
spirit  or  ether,  produced  by  a  rather 
elaborate  process  from  many  che- 
mical substances.      When   spread 


over  any  surface  as  a  liquid,  the 
spirituous  part  soon  evaporates,  and 
leaves  an  extremely  thin  gummy  or 
glutinous  film.  This  explains  the 
surgical  ase  of  collodion  in  healing 
wounds,  cuts,  &c. ;  the  film  shield- 
ing the  part  from  access  of  air. 
When  prepared  with  other  chemi- 
cals, a  film  of  collodion  is  won- 
derfully sensitive  to  light,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  photo- 
grapher, M'hose  pictures  are  virtually 
produced  upon  collodion.  (See 
Photography.) 

Colour  Making.  The  makers  of 
colours  to  be  used  by  artists,  house- 
painters,  dyers,  calico-printers,  &c., 
take  the  whole  range  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms 
in  their  search  for  materials;  and 
the  substances  so  used  may  be 
counted  hterally  by  hundreds. 
Under  the  names  of  the  coloiu^ 
themselves,  or  of  the  substances 
from  which  they  are  made,  most  of 
the  principal  kinds  will  be  found 
briefly  noticed. 

Colour  Printiner  consists  not 
merely  in  printing  with  coloured  ink 
or  paint  instead  of  black,  but  in 
combining  many  diffe^lit  colours 
on  the  same  sheet  of  paper.  If 
printed  in  one  colour,  it  might  cer- 
tainly be  designated  colour-printing ; 
but  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
terra  is  MsxxdiXiy polychrome ,  or  many- 
coloured.  There  must  be  a  distinct 
plate,  form  of  type,  or  stone  (accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  printing)  for  each 
colour;  and  they  must  all  be  so 
registered  or  adjusted  that  each  will 
come  exactly  in  its  proper  place.  If 
we  look  at  the  colom-ed  pictures  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  we 
shall  occasionally  see  instances  of 
want  of  register,  one  colour  en- 
croaching a  httle  way  on  the  domain 
of  another;  generally  speaking, 
however,  they  are  very  good  speci- 
mens of  polychrome  printing. 
Messrs.  Delarue,  and  otb^r  makftra 
of  playing  cards,  have 
mental  in  the  develop 
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art.  Under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Day,  Messrs.  Hanhart,  and 
other  printers,  polychrome  printing 
lias  now  reached  a  high  pitch  of 
excellence.  The  preparation  of  the 
plate,  block,  or  stone  is  a  matter  of 
nicety,  in  order  that  the  colour  should 
touch  that  particular  one  only  which 
-  is  to  give  the  desired  tint.  Many 
ornamental  productions  are  printed 
in  gold  as  well  as  colours.  In  this 
case  the  plate  is  wetted  with  a 
kind  of  japan  gold-size,  a  layer  of 
which  is  thence  transferred  upon 
the  paper  ;  leaf-gold  is  placed  upon 
the  gold-size,  to  which  it  adheres; 
and  a  bit  of  cotton  wool  suffices  to 
rub  off  the  surplus  gold  from  those 

1)arts  of  the  paper  which  had  not 
)cen  wetted  by  the  gold -size.  In- 
ferior articles,  such  as  the  labels 
attached  to  spun  and  woven  cottons 
at  Manchester,  are  printed  M'ith 
bronze-powder  instead  of  with  leaf- 
gold.  On  one  occasion  a  whole 
edition  of  100,000  copies  of  the 
Sun  newspaper  was  printed  in 
letters  of  gold  in  this  way,  the  so- 
called  gold  being  really  bronze- 
powder. 

Colza  Oil  is  obtained  by  pressure 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Brassica 
oleracea^  a  kind  of  cabbage  culti- 
vated in  France  and  Belgium. 
When  of  the  proper  age  and  con- 
dition, the  plants  are  cut,  and  left 
to  maturate  for  a  time;  the  stalks 
are  threshed ;  the  seeds  are  win- 
nowed, sifted,  and  dried.  The  oil 
pressed  out  from  the  seeds  is  much 
used  for  lamps,  and  for  lubricating 
machinery. 

Comb  Makinff.  The  materials 
employed  for  combs  are  numerous — 
ivory,  tortoiscshell,  mother-of-pearl, 
horn,  bone,  vulcanised  india-rubber, 
wood,  and  metals  of  various  kinds. 
The  processes  are  varied  according 
to  the  substance  operated  upon ; 
but  an  ordimuy  horn  comb  is  made 
as  follows : — ^Brought  to  the  form  of 
a  plate,  and  shaped  to  the  proper 
'  koad  bRadta,  the  piece  of  horn 


is  ready  to  have  the  teeth  cut  in  one 
edge.    Three  methods  are  adopted 
for.  this  process.--{i.)  The  Double- 
Saw  Method.  This  double  saw  has 
two  blades,  adjusted  to  the  width 
of  the  teeth  apart,  which  is  some- 
times so  small  as  to  give  40  or  50 
teeth  to  the  inch ;  they  are  of  tmn 
steel,  with  10  to  20  teeth  in  an  inch. 
When  all  the  cuts  are  made  to  Uie 
proper  depth,  the  teeth  are  finished  in 
contour  by  means  of  peculiar  wedge- 
shaped  flies,  c^ltd  floais,  graiUeSy 
foundSf  carlets,  toppers^  and  quan^ 
nets — strange  names  derived  from 
the  original    French  designations. 
— (2.)  The  Circular-Saw  Method. 
Here  a  circular  saw  is  fixed  with  the 
blade  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  comb.     A  handle  brings  the 
comb-plate  in  contact  with  the  saw ; 
a  tootn  is  instantly  cut  by  the  ro- 
tating   saw,    a    slight    movement 
draws  back  the  plate,  and  at  die 
same  time  shifts  it  laterally;  and  this 
shifting  is  exactly  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance from  one  tooth  to  another.  A 
second  movement  of  the  handle  leads 
to  the  making  of  another  cut ;  and 
thus  the  work  goes  on  steadily  and 
quickly.     This  apparatus  is  much 
employed  for  ivory  and  hard-wood 
combs,  in  which  there  are  some- 
times as  many  as  80  or  100  teeth  to 
an  inch.    Two  pLites  are  laid  face 
to  face,  so  that  two  combs  are  cut 
at  once ;  and  if  there  are  two  saws 
also,  four  combs  can  be  cut  at  once. 
—(3.)  The  Method  by  Parting.  By 
this  plan  the  teeth  are  cut,  or  rather 
pressed  out,  with  very  little  waste 
of  material — ^an  important  matter  in 
the  case  of  tortoiseshell,  for  whidi 
the  plan    is    principally    adopted. 
The  piece  of  tortoisesnell  is  Isid 
down  flat  on  an  iron  bed ;  it  is  a 
little  wider  than  the  width  of  one 
comb,  and  yet  two  combs  are  made 
out  of  it.    Upon  this  is  brought 
down  a  cutter  of  peculiar  shape, 
something  like  the  entire  outline  of 
one  tooth  of  a  comb ;  it  cuts  com- 
pletely through  the  plate  of  t(vtDjs^ 
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nor  does  it  prodnce 

aawdsst.  or  otlier  wasti 

cuttrng  has  advanced 

end,  the  piece  of  tortoiseslieU  parts 

into  two  combs — the  teetli  in  each 

liaving  been  obtained  from  the  clefts 

in  tie  other. 

Tliis  invaluable  aid 
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north  and  south,  bat  with  a  deviation 
that  is  always  dehnilely  known. 
The  needle  supports  a  circular  card, 
on  which  the  points  of  the  compass 
are  printed;  and  the  arrangements 
are  such  that  an  inspection  of  the 
card  will  always  show  the  various 
quarters  of  ihehorizon.  The  needle, 
the  card,  and  the  appendages  toge- 
ther make  up  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  Che  bititiacle  is  Che  place  on 
shipboard  wbne  it  is  generally 
ItepC. 

CompasBSa.  The  compassti  for 
measuring  distances  generally  con- 
sist of  two  branches  or  legs  hinged 
together,  one  of  which  has  in  some 
kinds  provision  for  a  pen  or  pencil 
being  fixed  at  the  end.  They  are 
divided  into  cOffiinon,  spring,  beam, 
and  proportional,  according  to  the 
mode  of  action ;  while  triangular 
compiLsses  have  three  tegs,  to  mea- 
sure triangles.  Other  kinds  are 
caUcd  hair  and  brrjj  compasses. 

OomiireSBad-Air  Snglne.  Un- 
der Hot- Air  Engine  certain 
machines  ore  described,  in  which 
air  in  a  heated  state  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  steam  in  driving 
wheel-work   or  mill-work,       Other 
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rather  than  a  heated  state.  This 
ktler  form  is  adapted  for  some  spe- 
cial or  exceptional  convenience,  not 
for  economy.  At  a  colliery  near 
Glasgow,  one  of  these  engines  com- 

Jresses  or  condenses  air,  drives  it 
own  a  shaft  into  amine,  along  half 
a  mile  of  pipe  into  the  mine,  up  a 
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second  shaft,  and  there  works  anothn 
engine,  which  pumps  and  winds  be- 
sides ventilating  the  workings.  To 
eflect  these  singular  results,  a  steam 
cylinder  (15  inches  diameter,  3  feet 
strolce)  works  two  air-pumps  (21 
inches  diameler,  18  inches  stroke), 
which  fill  a  reservoir  with  air  at 
30  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch. 
The  air  enters  a  main  pipe,  and 
forces  its  way  on  to  great  dis- 
tances, in  virtue  of  the  pressure. 
The  engine  makes  about  twenty-live 
revolutions   per  minute.     Various 

Earts  of  the  apparatus  become 
eaCed  by  the  condensation  of  the 
air,  and  some  of  the  power  is  con- 
ae<]uen[]y  lost  in  the  cold  water  sup- 
plied to  keep  the  metal  cool.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  this  is  an  air- 
engine  really  worked  by  steam.  It 
cannot  be  cheap  in  working,  but  it 
offers  certain  facilities  whtre  the 
source  of  power  is  required  to  be 
far  distantfrom  the  place  ofopetation. 
ComfHessed-air    engines    of   pecu- 

the  boring  tools  for  perforating  the 
unparalleled  Mont  Cents  Railway 
tunnel,  ji  miles  long.  (See  Rock 
Boring.) 

OoDOBrtina.  (See  Hakmo- 
noM.) 

Oonorete  IS  one  among  many 
'orieties  of  mortar  which  sohdily 
into  a  substance  nearly  as  hard  as 
"  ne.  Lime  is  worked  up  into  a 
rtar,  and  gravel  or  broken  stone  is 
:ed  with  it ;  this  is  in  effect  the 
whole  process  in  its  simplest  form. 
3  parts  line  sand,  I  unslaked  hy- 
draulic lime,  and  I  gravel  or  broken 
form  a  well-known  concrete. 


s  and  peb- 


the  gravel  help  ti 
ss  together.  Coacrete,  so  made, 
used  largely  in  foundations  and 
lerground  works,  and  also  as  a 
ikingforcoursed  masonry.  ViTien 
laid  horizontally,  it  is  well  rammed 

Chick  layer. — Blton  is  a  " 

given  to  concrete  which  wil? 
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the  action  of  watas  and  is  much 
used  in  sea  and  river  works.  The 
lime  is  slaked  before  being  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients.  It  is 
used,  not'  so  much  as  a  mortar  or 
plaster,  but  as  a  substitute  for  actual 
olocks  of  stone.  In  the  formation  of 
the  great  works  for  the  Suez  Canal, 
b6ton  is  used  in  enormous  quantity. 
Oondensinff  Engine.  (See 
Steam  Engine.) 

Oonfeotionery  may  be  regarded 
as  the  art  of  imparting  colour,  form, 
and  fragrance  to  sweet  substances. 
The  forms  which  the  confections 
take  are   lozenges^  drops,   ctmdUSf 
syrups,  rocks,  balls,  buttons,  com- 
fits, cakes,   sticks,  ^'ujubes,  pastils, 
bonbons,  jellies,  jams,  preserves, 
ices,  essences,  liqueurs,  ratafias,  &c. 
The  substances  employed  are  jM^ar, 
treacle^  honey,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers, 
spices,  together  with  colouring  and 
fragrant  substances  in  large  variety. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  confections 
require  only  very  simple  apparatus 
in  making  them ;  but  there  are  two 
varieties  worthy  of  a  few  words  of 
separate  notice.     Caraway  comfits, 
or   sugar  plums,  each  contain  a 
caraway  or  some  other  small  seed. 
The  seeds  are  thrown  into  a  copper 
pan  with  a  mixture  of  syrup  and 
starch ;  heat  is  applied  underneath, 
and  the  pan  is  roiled  about  in  such 
a  way  that  every  seed  takes  up  its 
own  coating  of  mixture  to  such  a 
thickness  as  may  be  determined. 
Sometimes  the  motion  of  the  pan  is 
brought  about  by  machinery.    Only 
comnts  of  one  colour  can  be  made 
at  a  time.     Lozenges  are  made  of 
sugar  flavoured  with  peppermint  or 
other  essences,  and  coloured  accord- 
ing to  taste.   The  mixture  is  worked 
up  like  a  dough,    rolled  out  flat 
and  thin,  and  stamped  into  sepa- 
rate lozenges  by  cutters  of  various 
shapes. 

Oonffreve    Liirhts.       (See 
Hatches.) 
OonffraTa    Bookat.      (See 
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Ooolan;  Oodllnff.  Two  modes 
of  cooling  large  bodies  of  lianid  are 
often  employed,  (i.)  To  allow  the 
liquid,  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer 
upon  a  floor  with  raised  edges,  to 
have  fresh  air  blowing  over  it.  (a.) 
To  allow  it  to  pass  through  coils  of 
pipes  kept  cola  by  immersioa  in  a 
current  of  cold  water.  (See  Bkxw- 
iNo;  Distilling;  Vinegar 
Making.) 

CkK>peraffe  is  the  making  of  vats, 
backs,  tuns,  casks,  tubs,  pails,  bowls, 
and  other  vessels  of  wood.  Techni- 
cally, a  wet  or  tight  cooper  makes 
the  vessels  intended  to  hold  liquids ; 
the  dry  coopier  makes  the  looser  and 
cheaper  work  for  holding  dry  goods ; 
while  the  white  cooper  makes  chums 
and  other  kinds  of  highly-finished 
work.  Wet  or  tight  work  is  made  of 
oak,  chiefly  Quebec;  many  other 
kinds  of  woodare  employed  for  in- 
ferior cooperage.  The  staves,  being 
curved  both  in  length  and  in  width, 
are  the  most  difficult  parts  of  a  cask 
to  produce.  To  insure  accnracy 
of  workmanship,  cask-making  ma^ 
chinery  has  been  invented  to 
fashion  all  the  pieces  with  undevi- 
ating  accuracy;  but  the  hand-woik 
system  is  still  the  one  most  usually 
adopted.  The  largest  and  strongest 
examples  of  coopers'  work  are  the 
enormous  vats  and  backs  noticed 
under  Brewing. 

Oopal  is  a  natural  sap  which 
exudes  from  certain  trees  inMeiico. 
It  comes  to  us  in  small  rounded 
masses,  pale  yellow.  Its  chief  use 
is  in  maidng  very  fine  varnish  and 
lacquer,  much  employed  in  the  aits. 

Oopper.  This  valuable  metal  ess 
be  obtained  from  many  different 
natural  substances,  but  mostly  froo 
that  kind  of  sulphuret  which  is 
known  as  copper  pyrites  or  ydia9 
copper  ore.  When  copper  is  tokn- 
bly  pure  it  is  malleable  and  doc- 
tile,  may  be  beaten  out  into  flm 
leaves,  or  drawn  out  into  thin  viit. 
It  is  almost  as  tenacious  as  iron.  B> 
density  is  rather  under  nine  times  thit 


of  water,  whereas  that  of  iron  is  only 
eight  times.  It  melts  at  about  zoo" 
Fahr.  at  a  stningred  beat,  and  passes 
offinvaponrata  while  beat.  Itbeais- 
the  action  af  diy  air  very  well,  but  not 
of  moist.  The  compoaads  of  copper 
have  immeose  value  io  the  arts.  The 
oxidis  impart  colour  to  glass,  one 
red  and  anolbet  gieen.    The  sol- 

Ehate  constitutes  blue  vitriol,  used 
y  dyeis,  calico-printen,  ink-makera, 
and  others.  The  carbonate  consti- 
tutes blui  vtrdiur.  The  iibloiide 
is  Brunswiik  green.  Most  of  the 
acids  desciibed  in  this  work  form 
useful  compounds  with  copper. 

Copper  MlnlnK-  The  actual 
exlncation  of  the  ores  of  copper 
from  the  ground  is  an  operation 
similar  lo  that  described  generally 
under  Mining,  while  the  tough 
preparing  of  the  substance  obtained 
IS  noticed  under  Obb  D)LE£SiNa. 
The  copper  ore  is  obtained  from 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  North  Wales, 
and  various  countries  in  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  but  the  great  scene  of 
industry,  where  metallic  copper  is 
obtained  from  the  ore  by  smelting 
and  other  processes,  is  Swansea 
and  its  neighbourhood,  which  may 
fairly  be  called  the  metropolis  of 
the  capper  trade.  The  Coinish  ores 
are  sold  near  the  mines,  and  the 
great  firms  at  Swansea  are  the  chief 
bnyeia.  These  firms  send  their  own 
assayers  as  well  as  buyers.  The  ore 
is  bought  at  so  much  per  ton  -,  and 
all  parties  are  deeply  interested  in 
knowing  how  much  metallic  copper 
there  is  jn  each  ton  of  ore.  AU 
the  lots  are  tested  by  samples,  and 
each  sample  is  assayed  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  buyers. 
At  a  given  hour  on  a  given  day,  a 
peculutrly  quiet  sole  by  tender  takes 
place.  The  smelters  also  buy  green 
carbonate  of  copper,  red  and  black 
oxides,  phosphates  and  arseniates, 
as  well  as  copper  scales,  clippings, 
and  slags,  all  of  which  are  available 
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Swansea  copper  smelter  to  have 
obtained  bis  supply  of  dressed  ore 
(see  Ore  Dkzssino),  he  carries  it 
through  a  much  more  elaborate  se- 
ries of  processes  than  is  necessary 

in    iton-ameiting Rooiting  the 

Ore.  This  is  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  the  sulphurets  of  iron 
and  arsenic.  The  furnace  is  of 
the  kind  described  under  Revkk- 
BKKATORY  Furnace.    The  fuei  is 

a  mixture  of  anthracite  with  small 
bituminous  coal.  There  may  be  difi 
ferent  kinds  of  ore  mixed  together, 
but  none  of  the  fragments  are  larger 
than  a  nut.  The  roasting  or  cal- 
cining goes  on  for  about  twelve  hours, 
at  a  temperature  which  drives  oft 
much  of  the  sulphur.  It  is  said  that 
no  le-is  than  50,000  tons  of  sulphur 
are  thus  driven  oil'  into  the  air  from 
the  copper-works  of  South  Wales, 
being  lujt  only  wasted,  but  a  source 
of  sad  contamination  to  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  indeed,  there  is  so  much  sul- 
phur, arsenic,  fluorine,  and  acid 
gases  of  various  kinds  in  copper 
smoke,  that  the  vegetation  of  30,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Swansea  and 
Neath  valleys  is  almost  blasted. — 
Melting  for  Coarse  MetcU.  Roasted 
ore  and  a  Uttle  copper  slag,  with 
some  kind  of  flux,  and  anSiracile 
and  bituminous  coal  as  fuel,  are 
thrown  into  the  eoarse-metal  melt- 
ing furnace,  which  is  maintained  at 
a  fierce  hfat.  Theresultof  the  pro- 
cess is,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
copper  is  collected  into  a  mass  called 
matt,  or  coarse  metal,  combined  with 
the  residue  of  the  sulphur  and  iron. 
—Calcining  tie  Coarse  Metal.  The 
matt  obtained  by  the  last  process  ts 
in  small  brownish  fragments,  con- 
taining about  one-third  (heir  weight 
of  pure  copper.  The  calcining  of  this 
substance  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  roasting  of  the  ore.  More  of  the 
sulphur  is  driven  olf  by  this  process; 
the  substance  is  reduced  to  small 
black  grains ;  and  it  now  becomes 
calcined  coane  metaL^MeUing 
White  Metal.  The  coarse  mebd 
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described  is  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  weight  of  rich  copper  ore,  cop- 
per slag,  and  waste  copper  of  various 
Kinds.  These  are  exposed  to  a  daz- 
zling white  heat ;  and  the  result  of 
the  process  is,  that  two-fiflhs  of  the 
weight  assume  the  form  oi  white  me- 
tal. The  white  metal  has  a  granulated 
texture  and  a  greyish-white  colour; 
it  contains  about  three-fourths  pure 
copper. — Melting  for  Blue  Metal, 
This  is  another  advance  towards  pure 
copper,  certain  oxides  being  driven 
off  by  heat.  The  blue  metal  produced 
is  more  compact  than  the  white ;  it 
has  a  deep  grey  colour,  and  exhibits 
exceedingly  fine  particles  of  metallic 
copper  dimised  tnrough  the  mass. — 
Miking  Coarse  Copfer,  A  good  deal 
of  sulphur  still  remams,  together  with 
a  littk  arsenic,  iron,  tin,  nickel,  and 
cobalt ;  and  a  further  purification  is 
now  needed.  The  cnief  result  is 
coarse  or  blistered  copper,  which  pre- 
sents a  deep  red  colour  when  frac- 
tured; it  is  run  from  the  furnace 
into  sand-moulds,  where  it  forms 
pigs  or  slabs  3  feet  long  by  i  J  foot 
wide. — Refining  and  Toughening, 
At  length  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  processes.  The  coarse  copper 
is  thrown  into  large  furnaces,  in 
charges  of  7  tons  at  a  time.  Almost 
all  the  remaining  sulphur  and 
arsenic  are  driven  off;  and  the 
metal  gradually  assumes  various 
conditions,  becoming  more  and  more 
pure  as  it  proceeds.  When  ready, 
it  is  laded  out  of  the  furnace,  and 
cast  into  cakes  oi  ordinary  copper^ 
about  18  inches  by  12.  The  cake 
copper  sent  into  the  market  obtains 
the  name  of  best  selected,  tough, 
common,  tile.  Sec,  according  to  its 
quality.  The  best  selected  differs 
very  little  from  absolutely  pure  cop- 
per. We  imported  2,600,000  tons 
of  copper  ore  and  half-prepared 
copper  in  1867  ;  and  then,  having 
completed  its  manufacture,  exported 
750,000  tons  in  a  finished  state, 
after  satisfying  home  demand. 
Copper  WarUzLff.  The  fashion- 1 


ing  of  copper  into  useful  and  orna- 
mental articles  does  not  comprise  so 
many  processes  as  that  of  iron, 
because  the  metal  is  neither  welded 
nor  forged.  The  copper— in  tiles 
9  or  ID  inches  square  by  i  inch 
thick,  or  in  cakes  somewhat  larger— 
is  cast  into  ingots  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  and  most  of  it  rolled 
into  sheets;  but  some  articles  arecast 
without  the  metal  undergoing  any 
rolling.  The  malleability  of  copper 
permits  of  its  being  hammered  into 
form  with  gr«it  facility.  Thus,  a 
mass  shaped  like  a  double  convex 
lens  can  be  hammered  into  a  hemi- 
spherical vessel,  sudi  as  those  used 
in  the  sugar  manufacture;  the  heavy 
blows  which  thin  out  tke  central 
thicker  portion  make  the  edge  gra- 
dually turn  up.  The  riveting  of 
joints;  the  planishing  or  condensing 
of  surface  by  repeated  hammering; 
the  cooling  and  drawing  of  strips 
into  the  forms  of  tubes  and  pipes ; 
the  soldering  or  brazing  of  two 
pieces  together;  the  casting  in 
moulds  of  loam  or  sand; — these  are 
the  chief  processes,  besides  rolling 
into  sheets  and  hammering  with 
hammers,  by  which  the  countless 
articles  in  copper  are  made. 

Oopperaa  is  the  familiar  but  un- 
suitable name  for  a  substance  whkh 
contains  no  copper  whatever.  This 
is  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

Oopperinff.  This  is  a  mode  of 
coating  iron  with  a  thim  film  of 
copper,  by  cleansing  with  dilute 
acid,  and  dipping  into  a  bath  of 
oxide  of  copper,  muriatic  add,  ale^ 
and  water,  a  film  of  copper  is  de> 
posited.  Electro-coppenng  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  perfect  plan.  (See 
Electro-Metallurgy.  ) 

Oopper-plate  Engravlxiir*  The 
delicate  work  which  the  copper-plate 
engraver  has  to  do  is  just  tne  levene 
of  that  described  under  Wood  Ev- 
GRAVING.  The  plate  is  first  brou^ 
to  a  very  smooth  surface.  The  en- 
graver employs  many  fine  andshaip 
tools,  called  gravers,  scrapers,  dry* 


pointi,  and  burm's/itrs,  to  cut  away 
the  copper,  and  to  leave  clear  aod 
smooth  edges  to  eve:^  incision.  If 
nearly  the  whole  pictnre  is  pre- 
sented in  incised  lines,  straight  and 
curved,  it  is  called  lint  engnrving. 
If  the  plate  is  hacked  or  notched  all 
over  with  a  toothed  instrument 
called  a  cradle,  and  the  device  pro- 
daced  by  scrapers  and  burnishers  on 
this  snrihce,  it  is  called  maiotini 
engrtcamg.  If  the  picture  consists  of 
dots  instead  ofUnes,  produced  hy  a 
sort  ofdiggingialher  than  cutting,  it 
is  stifipU  engraving.  If  the  plate  is 
coaled  with  a  solution  of  resin  in 
spirit  of  wine,  nod  aquafortis  be 
made  to  act  oo  this  in  a  peculiar 
way,  it  is  aquatint  engnanng, 
somewhat  resembling  an  Indian  imc 
drawing.  (See  also  Etching.) — 
SCeel  tngraving  differs  little  from 
copper-plate,  escept  in  the  hardness 
of  the  metal,  and  the  dme  required 
'—  ■-     It  is  coming  more 
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Oopper-plaite  Prlntliiff  differs 
from  ordinary  letter-press  printing 
in  tliis — that  whereas  in  the  latter 
the  ink  is  on  the  surface,  aod  avoids 
the  hollows,  in  the  former  it  is  in 
the  hollows,  and  avoids  the  surface. 
The  ToUing-frcss  for  copper-plate 
printing  has  two  rollers;  a  flat 
board  or  table  can  pass  between 
them,  and  by  working  the  rollers 
the  table  receives  a  horizontal  move- 
ment (o  and  fro.  The  coppet-plate, 
having  been  finished  by  the  en- 
graver, is  heated  to  iSo"  Fahr., 
and  then  coated  with  ink  by  means 
of  a  linen  rubber  or  pad,  so  re- 
peatedly and  carefully  applied  as  to 
insure  that  every  line  of  the  device 
shall  receive  a  supply  of  ink.  The 
surplus  ink  that  covers  the  whole  of 
the  surface  is  wiped  off,  titst  with  a 
doth,  3nd  then  with  the  band.  The 
plate,  thus  inked,  is  placed  face 
uppermost  on  the  table  '  a  aheet  of 


cover  the  paper;  the  roUeis  are 
worked  by  a  kind  of  lever  winch ; 
the  table  is  brought  between  the 
two  roilcTs;  and  a  pressure  is 
exerted  sufficiently  to  produce  a 
clear  print  froni  the  plate.— 5(«/- 
plate  printing  is  executed  in  the 
same  way  as  ci>pper-ji\3\e. 

OopjdJLK  Kachine.  There  are 
in  the  arts  numerous  mecbanica) 
contrivances  for  copying  the  shape 
of  objects;  but  the  copying  ma- 
chines,  usually  so  called,  are  in- 
tended simply  for  copying  ■writings 

ties  of  this  apparatus,  a  damped 
sheet  of  tissue-paper  is  employed. 
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copying  ink  made  for  the  purpose) 
is  pressed  forcibly,  while  the  ink  is 
wet,  down  upon  the  sheet  of  damped 
tisaue-paper ;  a  transfer  of  ink  is 
made,  quite  sutfident  to  tender  the 
writing  legible  on  the  tissue  or 
unsiied  paper.  Many  simple  con- 
trivances for  producing  the  pressm-e 
are  adopted,  some  of  them  very 
portable. 

Ooiiailla,  ITuta,  the  produce  of  a 
Brazilian  tree,  are  much  used  far 
carving  into  knobs  for  umbrellas  and 

Ooral,  as  a  material  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  peoihar  kind  of  coloured  lime- 
stone, deposited  by  zoophytes  inlh« 
depths  of  the  sea.  Whole  islands 
are  built  up  of  it.  Divers  drag  it 
up  in  pieces  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes.  Itis  fashioned  into  numerous 
articles  by  the  lapidary,  lis  delicate 
colour,  hard  subalance,  and  suscep- 
tibility of  taking  s  beautiful  polish, 
render  it  a  favourite  material  for 
ornament.  Tiie  red,  pink,  axA  black 
varieties  oil  have  their  points  of 
attraction.  Imitation  coral  beads 
aie  made  by  preparations  of  was. 

Com;  OordaffB.  (See  Rops 
Making.) 

Cordiala.     (See  Ltqnu 
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Cordovan  Leatlier.  (See  Lea- 
ther.) 

Oork  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  kinds  of  bark  for  its  elasticity. 
The  cork  tree  (Quercus suber)  grows 
abundantly  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  summer,  when  the  tree  is  in 
a  proper  condition,  vertical  and 
honzontal  cuts  are  made  through 
tlic  bark  with  an  axe;  the  pieces 
thus  separated  are  gradually  re- 
moved by  wedges  and  double- 
handled  knives.  Those  strippings 
of  the  bark  occur  at  intervals  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  tree  will 
renew  its  crop  to  the  aee  of  lOO  or 
150  years.  The  pieces  of  bark — irre- 
gular oblong  in  shape — are  soaked 
in  water,  nearly  dried,  blackened  by 
exposure  to  the  flame  and  smoke  of 
a  coal  fire,  loaded  with  weights  to 
flatten  them,  dried,  stacked,  and  tied 
up  in  bundles  for  the  market. 

Oork  OuttinflT.  Soft  and  pliable  as 
cork  is,  its  cutting  nevertheless  re- 
auires  much  tact  to  c;et  the  edge  of 
the  knife  to  bite  well  into  the  sub- 
stance. For  making  ordinary  bottle- 
corks,  the  cork  is  cut  into  small 
square  pieces.  The  knife  has  a  thin 
and  sharp  blade,  which  requires  to 
be  sharpened  almost  every  instant 
to  preserve  the  proper  condition  of 
edge.  The  workman  holds  the  piece 
of  cork  down  on  a  board  or  bench 
with  his  left  hand,  and  cuts  with 
the  knife  held  in  his  right;  and 
much  tact  is  required  to  give  the 
proper  curvature  to  the  cork.  It 
may  be  a  coT^Sf  a  bungy  or  a  tap; 
and  its  length  may  be  shorty 
longy  or  full  long;  but  the  mode 
of  cutting  remains  nearly  uniform. 
Machines  of  great  ingenuity  have 
been  introduced  into  this  manufac- 
ture ;  but  hand-made  corks  continue 
to  be  those  most  in  use.  It  is  said 
that  a  skilful  cork-cutter  will  so 
manage  his  material  as  to  obtain  a 
greater  mxmber  of  corks  from  a  given 
qnantity  than  a  machine,  seeing  that 
he  can  accommodate  the  movements 
4f  Idf  Imife  to   any  variations  in 


the  thickness  or  quality  of  the  coik. 
Corks  for  bottles  form  the  largest 
item  for  which  this  singular  sub- 
stance is  used ;  but  it  is  also  in  re- 
quest for  floats,  swimming  belts,  lin- 
ings for  life  boats,  &c.,  on  account 
of  its  lightness ;  for  inside  soles  of 
shoes,  on  account  of  its  slow  con- 
ductibility  of  heat;  the  cuttings 
form  an  excellent  stuffing  for  beds 
and  cushions ;  while  the  refuse  par- 
ings, when  burned,  yield  Spanish 
black. 

Com  KilL    (See  Floxtk  Mux.) 

Oorroeive  Sublimate  is  the  old 
name  for  what  our  chemists  now 
call  chloride  of  mercury,  (See 
Mercury.) 

Oormgated  Iron.  Corrugation 
is  a  convenient  mode  of  imparting 
strength  to  thin  iron  sheets,  by 
bending  them  into  a  series  of  adter- 
nate  convex  and  concave  curves, 
whereby  they  become  wrinkled, 
puckered,  gauffered,  or  crimped. 
The  comigationis  effected  bypassing 
the  sheets  between  rollers  peculiarly 
shaped.  The  sheets  thus  prepared 
are  largely  used  for  roofs,  raihnnf 
sheds,  temporary  churches,  emi- 
grants' houses,  stores  and  ware- 
houses, and  even  boats.  Much  of 
it  is  in  the  form  improperly  caUed 
galvanised  iron,  which  is  simply 
sheet-iron  dipped  into  melted  zinc 

Oorundtixn,  consisting  of  nearly 
pure  alumina,  is  one  of  Uie  hardest 
of  gems,  and  is  employed  in  polidi- 
ing  all  other  gems  except  the  dia- 
mond, which  alone  exceeds  it  in 
hardness.  Emery  is  a  kind  of  co- 
rundum .«■ 

OosmetlcB,  in  a  manufactming 
sense,  are  chemical  substances  in- 
tended to  produce  colour,  bloom, 
delicacy,  &c.,  on  the  human  skin. 
They  are  almost  innumerable;  bot 
pearl-white  and  rouge  may  be  taken 
as  familiar  examples.  Jsnam^Ud 
skin  is  perhaps  the  highest  devdop- 
ment  of  a  false  and  pernicious  ait 

Ootton.  The  most  abundant  flDBd 
important  of  the  various  materiali 


Hbr  clothing  a  nothing  more  tlian 
Y&e  fibrous  mbslmce  in  the  seed- 
pod  of  a  plant.  So  msaij  climates 
arc  suited  to  one  or  other  of  the 
kinds,  that  the  protitable  collure 
depends  rather  on  the  cheapness  of 
iaboDt  than  on  actnal  tcmpetature 
or  rooiatnre.  The  Cotton  Supply 
AssDciatioa  of  Manchester  has  in  re- 
cent jears  tendered  eicelleat  service 
l^  supplying  cotton  seed  for  stnrittg 
lo  countiieii  vhich  had  not  berore  eo- 
gaged  in  the  culture,  and  improved 
quahlies  of  seed  lo  other  conntiies 
tfhtch  had  before  only  sown  inferior 
idnds.  The  cotton  ^rub  is  almost 
the  size  of  our  currant  bush ;  but  the 
best  Idnds  of  cotton  ate  obtained 
from  B  smaller  plant.  The  finest  is 
the  American  sea-island  cotton,  with 
a  long  and  silky,  yet  strong  ^bre ; 
other  kinds  ace  called  green  seed, 
upland,  bowed  Georgia,  and  mid- 
dimg  Orleans.  When  ripe,  the  ptxis 
are  picked  by  hand  by  women  and 
cbUdren,  who  go  into  the  fields,  and 
throur  the  pods  one  by  one  into 
baskets  or  bags  suspended  round 
(hrir  necks.  The  subsequent  in- 
dustrial processes  are  noticed  under 
Cotton  Gin  and  Ginning,  so  (ar 
as  concerns  what  is  done  in  the  cotton- 
growing  eouniries ;  while  Cotton 
MANtJFACTUKE  treats  of  the  pro- 
cesses, from  opening  the  bales  to 
finishing  the  woven  goods,  with  nu- 
merous references  to  other  articles 
in  different  parts  of  the  volume. 

Ootton  Gin  ajid  Oinnin?. 
When  the  pods  have  been  collected 
from  the  plants,  fhey  comprise  seeds 
as  vrell  as  fibres ;  and  as  the  latter 
cannot  be  spun  into  thread  nnlil  the 
Ibimer  have  been  removed,  this 
moval  is  practically  the  first  stage 
'  "  "  —  infecturc.  It  is  always 
T  less  completely,  in 
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called  _, 

the   natives   have   for  ages 

■  simple   machine   called   a 

consisting    of    two   small 

roUers  so  placed  as  to  re- 


volve in  contact  The  ditty  ci 
is  pnt  in  at  one  side  between  the 
rollers ;  the  seeds  &11  down  in  front, 
because  they  cannot  pass  through; 
and  then  the  comparatively  clean 
fibres  are  pushed  out  at  Ibe  other 
side.  The  want  of  care  in  weeding 
the  crop  while  growing,  in  picking  it 
when  ripe,  and  in  ginning  it  wheu 
picked,  is  the  chief  reason  why  In- 
dian cotton  never  commands  so  good 
a  price  iu  the  market  as  American. 
In  America  long-stapled  cotton  used 
to  be  bmMd,  or  struck  with  a  kind 
of  bowstring  plucked  with  the  fin- 
gers, to  open  the  tufls.  It  is  now 
more  usually  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  wooden  lollec  and  a  kind  of 
comb.  But  short-stapled  cotton  re- 
quires to  be  ginned,  or  torn  open 
with  some  degree  o(  force,  to  extri- 
cate the  seeds.  IVhitney's  unf-ein 
is  a  vast  imptoi'ement  on  the  Hindoo 
chnrita.  It  comprises  a  series  of  cir- 
cular saws,  mounted  on  a  fiame, 
and  turned  by  a  fly-wheel ;  nearly 
in  contact  with  it  rotates  another 
cylinder,  mounted  with  brushes; 
and  the  cotton,  drawn  in  between 
the  two,  is  deprived  of  its  seed  by 
the  aetion  of  the  saw  teeth  against 
the  brushes^  The  improved  Mac- 
arthy  gin  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete machine  for  this  purpose. 
After  travelling  along  an  endless 
apron,  the  cotton  is  seized  by  a 
spiked  roller,  partially  opened,  and 
transferred  by  a  vibrating  comb  to 
other  rollers  studded  with  blades. 
Many  hnndreds  of  steam-worked 
Macarthy  gins  are  now  employed 
in  the  western  provinces  of  India, 
greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  native 
cultivators.  There  are  several  large 
establishments  having  seventy  to 
eighty  Macarthy  gins,  each  gin 
cleanmg  joo  lbs.  of  cotton  per  day. 
Mr.  Cola  gives  an  estimate  for  a 
ginning  factory,  such  as  those  which 
have  been  established  in  the  Bombay 
and  Bengal  Presidencies.  He  sup- 
poses the  giiming-room  to  be  l6o 
feet  by  15,  and  the  engine  and  boiler 
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room  38  feet  by  25.  For  twenty- 
five  double-action  Macarthy  gins,  40 
inches  wide,  he  sets  down  ;^50o; 
for  steam-engines,  boilers,  ana  mill 

fearing,  £SS^f  ^^  jC^f^S^  ^  *^« 
'he  cotton  fibres,  wnen  separated 
from  the  seeds  by  ginning,  and 
otherwise  cleaned,  vary  fi-om  }  to  1} 
inch  in  length ;  showing  how  much 
has  to  be  done  before  they  can  be 
joined  so  as  to  produce  a  continuous 
length  of  yam. 

Ootton  Mann&otnre.  So  nu- 
merous are  the  novelties  introduced 
every  year  into  cotton  machinery  that 
a  description  of  the  kinds  most  in 
use  in  (sav)  1828,  1838,  i8a8,  or 
1858  woula  hardly  be  applicaole  to 
1868.  The  following  will,  however, 
give  a  fair  notion  of  the  order  of 
processes  now  generally  followed, 
varied  in  detail  in  different  establish- 
ments.— Sorting'.  An  experienced 
sorter,  as  soon  as  the  bags  are 
opened,  examines  and  separates, 
cmssifies  and  mixes,  according  as 
the  cotton  is  wanted  for  coarse  or 
for  fine  yams.  Much  of  the  success 
of  the  manufacture  depends  upon 
this  sorting. — Opening,  The  cotton, 
after  sorting,  is  spread^out  upon  an 
endless  apron  of  narrow  wooden 
laths,  which  carries  it  forward  hori- 
zontally to  the  opener^  where  fluted 
rollers,  and  cylinders  armed  with 
rows  of  teeth,  revolving  1,000  times 
or  more  per  minute,  tear  open  the 
tufts  of  cotton,  and  convey  them 
onward  in  a  cleaned  condition. — 
Scutching,  A  scutcher^  comprising 
feed  rollers  and  toothed  cylmders, 
receives  the  opened  cotton  at  one 
end,  and  drags  or  combs  it  out 
into  a  flat  layer,  which  becomes 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  more  and 
more  even  and  regular,  at  each 
movement.  This  thinning  of  the 
layer  or  fleece  results  from  the  last 
pair  of  cylinders  revolving  more  ra- 
pidly than  the  first.  Processes  of 
wiuowing  and  batting  are  some- 
times employed  instead  of  opening 
and  scutching, — Lapping,     Some- 


times in  the  same  machine  as  the 
opening,  sometimes  in  a  snbsidiaiy 
apparatus  called  the  lapping  nuu 
chine  or  lapper^  the  cotton  is  con- 
verted from  the  form  of  a  fleece  to 
that  of  a  roll  or.  lap ;  the  fleece, 
subjected  to  three  or  four  com- 
pressions by  rollers,  is  narrowed  and 
coiled  up  on  a  sort  of  flat  roU. — 
Carding,  The  carding  engine  has 
cylinders  clothed  wim  fine  wire 
teeth,  so  arrang-^i  that  when  the 
laps  of  cotton  are  drawn  between 
them,  the  teeth  drag  opposite  ways, 
comb  and  straighten  tne  fibres,  and 
mb  off  some  of  the  impurities  which 
attach  to  them.  The  best  engines 
of  this  kind  have  an  apparatus  for 
cleaning  the  teeth  and  carrying  off 
the  dirt  and  fragments.  The  fleece 
becomes  a  riblx>n  or  sliver  of  fine 
downy  substance. — Drawing,  Seve- 
ral shvers  are  passed  through  four 
pairs  of  rollers  in  the  drccwing 
frame;  they  all  become  combined 
into  one,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
drawn  out  or  attenuated.  The  cot- 
ton is  now  a  loose  porous  cord  of 
parallel  fibres. — Stubbing,  The 
stubbing  /rame  contains  numerous 
upright  steel  spindles,  on  which  ro- 
tate steel  arms  or  flyers  and  wooden 
bobbins;  and  it  has  also  a  set  of 
rollers.  The  apparatus  is  so  con- 
trived that  the  porous  cord,  as 
received  from  the  drawing  fi-ame,  is 
still  further  elongated  and  attenu- 
ated, partially  spun  or  twisted,  and 
wound  upon  the  wooden  bobbins. — 
Raving,  The  roving  frame  so  fer 
resembles  the  slubbing  firame  as  to 
have  rollers,  spindles,  and  bob- 
bins ;  and  the  object  of  tiie  roving 
process  is  to  combine  two  or  more 
slubbings  together  by  further  roll- 
ing, twisting,  and  winding  upon 
smaller  bobbins.  The  cotton  as- 
sumes more  and  more  the  condition 
of  a  thread,  though  still  having  veiy 
little  hardness  or  compactness. — 
Spinning,  For  the  spinning  of  the 
lovings  mto  yam,  and  the  modes 
of  making  some  kinds  into  warp 


nling.     The  c 


yam  and 

Spinnino.— ««ii..„.     __ 
having  been  spun,   we  lii 
to   follow  tjie   fams  thinagli   the 
various  processes  inddent  to  weav- 
uigintocalico,miislin,&c,  Thefirst 
of  these  is  ruling.     The  reel  is  a 

long,  revolving  on  a  horizonlal  bus. 
The  bobbins  and  cops  are  so  placed 
in  rows  that  the  jram  unwinds  irom 
them,  and  winds  itself  upon  the  reel. 
120  jaida  thus  wound  are  called  a 
rap,  and  7  raps,  or  840  yards,  make 
a  hank.  Each  hank  is  removed  as 
wound,  and  tied  so  as  to  keep  in 
place. — Bundling.  In  order  that 
the  hanks  may  be  conveniently 
packed  for  sending  (o  market,  \ke^ 
are  squeezed  in  a  bundling-firess. 
All  hanks  are  the  same  len^tb,  S40 
yards ;  all  are  weighed  by  the  same 
unit  of  weight,  I  !b. ;  and  the  num- 
ber attached  to  each  kind  denotes  the 
number  of  hanks  of  that  Itind  which 
go  to  a  pound.  Usually  about  10  lbs., 
of  whatever  nnmber  or  fineness,  are 
pressed  together  to  form  a  buridU; 
ajid  from  thirty  to  forty  of  these 
buudlca  are  pressed  together  into  a 
ball,  which  then  weigfia  from  300 
to  $OoVoi.~Winding.  Buttheyam 
maybe  woven  into  clolh  in  thesame 
mil]  where  it  has  been  spun.  In  this 
cose  the  reeling  and  bundling  aredis- 
pensed  with,  and  the  yarn  goes  at 
once  to  the  minding  machine.  This 
is  an  assemblage  ofroners  and  other 
mechanism  by  wbich  the  yam  is 
unwound  from  the  spindles  and 
cops,  passed  through  minute  slits  or 
openings  that  will  scrape  off  rough- 
nesses and  inequalities  of  smface, 
then  passed  under  the  action  of 
brushes  which  clear  it  of  dirt,  and 
finally  wound  on  bobbins. — Warp- 
ing. The  yarn  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  bronght  into  parallel 
threads,  the  Gnt  germs  of  the  waTp 
of  clotfa.  The  •uiarping  moikina 
employed  is  so  constructed  as  to  un- 
wind the  yam  from  the  bobbins,  and 
wind  it  round  a  large  roller,  with  , 


as  much  parallelism  as  possible, 
and  an  equable  degree  of  tension. 
— Siting  or  Dressing,  Cotton  is 
never  woven  in  its  natural  slate.  It 
always  receives  a  dressing  or  coat- 
ing of  some  kicd  of  hquid  size, 
wbich  is  allowed  to  dry  before  the 
weaving  begins.  The  object  is  to 
diminish  the  roughness  on  the 
fibrous  surface  of  the  yams,  and 
thereby  facilitate  the  weaving.  The 
yams  from  several  rollers  are  un- 
wound and  made  to  pass  through  a 
vessel  of  hot  liquid  size,  and  then 
between  rollers  which  squeeze  the 
glulinous  composition  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  thread.  Thence  the 
yams  pass  over  drying  cylin- 
ders, made  of  sheet  iron  or  copper, 
heated  within  by  steam-pipes.  This 
quickly  dries  the  size,  and  prepares 
the  yam  to  be  Wound  upon  the 
■wetnier's  beam,  a  roller  which  re- 
ceives uniform  layers  from  end  to 
ead.-^WiJi  Winding.  Thebeaming 
isfortfaewarpthrea^^;  Oxe winding 
for  the  weft.  The  yam  for  the  weft, 
I  usually  softer  and  finer  than  for  the 
warp,  is  placed  in  the  shuttle.  (See 
SHurrtr-.)— H'suMH^.  Thencomes 
the  actual  wearing  process,  for 
which  it  will  suffice  10  refer  to  Loom 
and  Weaving. — Folding.  When 
the  cotton  cloth  has  been  woven,  it 
winds  itself  upon  a  roller  called  the 
cloth  beam,  which  is  then  taken  to 
the  folding  machine,  by  which  the 
cloth  is  unwound,  measured,  and 
folded  with  great  precision. — Press- 
ing inta  Bales.  AVbether  the  cloth 
is  to  be  sold  in  the  grey  or  un- 
bleached state,  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  bleached  (with  or  without  sub- 
sequent dyeing  or  printing),  it  is 
removed  irom  the  folding  machine 
to  the  hydraulic  fresi,  where  it  is 
compressed  ioto  compact  bales 
of   definite    size,    the   weights   of 
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kets.  Further  illustrative  details 
will  be  met  with  under  BALKS, 
Cotton  ;  Bandana  Handker- 
chiefs ;     Bleacrinu  ;     Calico 
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Printing  ;  Dteinq  ;  Fustian  ; 
Muslin,  &c.  Mr.  Cola's  fie^ures 
for  the  cost  of  a  set  of  machines 
for  the  preparing  and  spinning  of 
cotton  are  based  upon  the  require- 
ments of  a  mill  having  8,000  mule 
spindles  and  2,000  throsde  spindles. 
The  requisite  opening,  scutching, 
lapping,  carding,  drawing,  slubbing, 
roving,  and  spinning  machines  he 
sets  down  at /o,200;  and  the  steam- 
engines,  boilers,  mill  gearing,  and 
subsidiary  appliances  at  £^,Soo; 
or  about  ;^i3,ooo  in  all.  This  ma- 
chinery is  suited  for  yams  from  No. 
20  to  No.  40.  8,000  mule  spindles 
will  work  up  5,000  lbs.  of  No.  40, 
and  2,000  throsde  spindles  2,000  lbs. 
of  No.  20,  in  a  week  of  sixty  hours. 
For  a  weaving  mill,  the  winding, 
warping,  sizing,  folding,  beaming, 
&c.,  machines  are  set  down  at;^500 ; 
200  power-looms,  /'i,850;  subsi- 
dianr  beams,  shuttles,  weft  ram, 
bobbins,  combs,  &c.,;^830;  engine, 
boiler,  and  mill  gearmg,  ;^i,ooo; 
about  ;^4»200  in  aU. 

Cotton  Trade  axid  Statistics. 
Wonderful  indeed  is  this  trade,  and 
not  less  wonderful  the  fluctuations 
which  arose  out  of  the  recent  civil 
war  in  America.  In  i860,  before 
those  troubles  began,  we  imported 
(from  all  sources)  the  unparalleled 
quantity  of  12,419,000  cwt.  (about 
1,400  millions  of  pounds),  at  6id,  per 
lb.  on  an  average.  How  much  we 
were  able  to  obtain  in  the  six  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  at  what  prices, 
the  following  will  show : — 

s.  d, 

1861  III  million  cwt. 

1862  4I 


1863  6 

1864  8 

1865  8j 

1866  12 


»> 
>» 


In  1866  there  was  more  in  quantity 
than  1864,  but  in  the  latter  year  at 
a  higher  price  per  lb.  than  in  the 
former;  tne  total  cost  was  about 
6qiial|  amounting  to  the  stupendous 
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sum  of  jf  78,000,000  in  each  of  those 
two  years.  America  sent  us  twenty- 
six  times  as  much  cotton  in  1861  as 
in  1862 ;  and  it  was  because  we  could 
not  suddenly  make  up  this  deficiency 
of  quantity  from  other  sources  that 
Lancashire  suffered  the  cotton 
famine  of  1862  to  1865.  The  whole 
of  Europe  requires,  in  round  nom- 
bers,  80,000  to  100,000  bales  of 
cotton  every  week;  and  almost  eroy 
pound  of  this  has  to  be  broug^ 
over  sea.  The  first  steam-woriced 
cotton  factory  Ivas  erected  in  1790; 
in  1868  there  are  more  than  ^tSpo 
such  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
spindles  are  36,000,000  in  number. 
The  capital  sunk  in  the  manufac- 
ture is  certainly  not  less  than 
100,000,000.  The  steam  power- 
boms,  which  were  only  2,400  in 
1813,  are  now  between  400,000  and 
500,000.  Besides  the  cotton-mHb 
themselves,  there  are  gigantic  es- 
tablishments exclusively  devoted  to 
the  making  of  cotton-spizmins  and 
weaving  machines :  one  single  es- 
tablishment of  this  kind  has  had 
4,000  hands  employed  at  one  time. 
In  a  busy  state  of  trade,  10,000,000 
yards  of  woven  cotton  leave  the 
British  looms  every  day.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  18^  the  raw  cotton 
worked  up  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  954,000,000  lbs.  After 
deducting  for  waste,  &c.,  there  re- 
sulted 840,ooo,ooolI».  of  yam.  The 
wages  and  expenses  of  woridng 
amounted  to  ^35,000,000,  besides 
the  cost  of  the  cotton.  The  yarn 
and  woven  goods  exported  amoimted 
to    693,000,000  lbs.,   and  brought 

Oouplinfffl,  in  machinery,  are 
contrivances  for  lengthening  a  shaft, 
or  attaching  some  other  piece  of 
mechanism  to  it.  Sometimes  a  kind 
of  square  box  is  formed,  with  a  square 
hole  through  the  middle ;  the  ends 
of  two  shafts  are  made  square,  and 
are  inserted  in  the  box ;  then,  if  one 
shaft  makes  the  box  rotate,  it  must 
make  the  other  shaft  rotate  also. 


By  sliding  the  box  vliolly  upon  one 
sbaft,  ll\e  other  is  set  free.  Another 
tonii  is  a  cylindrical  box,  with  bolts 
passing  through  side  holes  into  the 
two  shafts.  A  third  form  is  the 
haif-Iap  mint,  where  the  ends  o( 
the  two  shafts  are  so  cut  that  a  kind 
of  tenon  in  the  one  shall  Bt  into  & 
mortise  in  the  other,  and  so  lock 
them  both  together,  until  one  shaft 
15  withdrawn  a  little  lengthwise.  A 
rourth  form  is  Hook's  uHiversal 
iainl,  for  connecting  two  shafts 
which  are  not  in  the  same  right  line. 
Another  is  friction  coupling,  where 
simple  itiction  between  two  surfaces 
enables  one  revolving  shaft  to  give 
motion  to  anotliEr.  Many  other 
forms  of  conpling  are  in  use  in  niili- 

Conrt  Pl&BteT.  Whec  this  sub- 
stance was  in  fashion,  it  was  usually 
made  by  coating  a  piece  of  silk 
with  a  mixture  of  gum  benzoin, 
spirit  of  turpentine,  and  isinglass. 

tent  been  supersededby  prep  aiations 
of  india-rubber,  gold-beaters'  skin, 
collodion,  &c. 

Crane  is  a  machine  for  lifting 
■weights.  The  simplest  kind  is  that 
which  has  an  npright  revolving 
ska/i  or  post,  a  projecting  diagonal 
arm  nr  jib,  a  hied  pulley  at  the 
ooter  end  of  the  jib,  a  (enaon  bar 
at  a  stay  to  support  the  jib,  a  cylin- 
der with  wheel  and  pinion,  a  rope 
or  chain  to  extend  from  the  jib' 
pulley  to  the  cinder,  and  a  leind- 
iais outline fi.  By causingthecylin- 
(ler  to  rotate,  the  tope  or  chain  is 
wonnd  upon  it,  and  the  weight 
wound  up;  by  causing  the  shaft  to 
rotate,  (he  weight  is  deposited  in 
any  direction  around  it.  Many 
cianes  of  this  kind  ate  now  made 
wholly  of  iron,  most  of  the  parts 
bong  hollow  to  give  increased 
strength  to  a  given  quantity  of 
metal  j  and  the  foot  is  embedded  in 
stability. 


In 


s  the  winch-hi 


attached  to  the  jib:  theliftingpower 
is  due  to  the  leverage  thus  gained. 
In  tnany  kinds  of  jimm  crane  a 
steam-engine  keeps  a  shaft  nith  its 
wheels  rotating  ;  and  an  attendant, 
by  a  slight  pull  at  a  tope,  can  bring 
this  motion  to  bear  upon  the  lifting 
tackle  of  a  jib.       The  travtUing 


1  two  lines 


four  'wheels,  runnii 
of  rail,  and  a  sraal 
ning  on  smaller  wheels,  on  two 
lines  of  tail  extending  at  the  top  of 
the  framework  from  end  to  end ; 
winches  put  in  acdon  a  hauling  ap- 
paratus of  chains  and  pulleys,  and 
the  movement  of  the  two  wheel 
carriages,  at  right  angles  one  to 
another,  eives  remarkable  facility 
for  the  tatting  up  and  setting  down 
of   loads    at  varions    spots.      The 

own  steam-engine  on  the  platform, 
and  not  only  raises  the  weight  by 
steam  power,  but  also  turns  roona 
the  jib  in  a  circle  to  any  required 
extent ;  very  slight  movements  by 
an  attendant  suffice  to  put  this  in- 
stanUy  into  or  out  of  gear.    Mot- 


makes   the    shaft   or    pos 
crane  itself  a  steam  cylinde 

.writh 

flexible  piston-tod  to  com 

motion  from  the  piston  to  the  lifting 
gear.  Fairbaim's  tubular  cranes 
ate  made  chiefly  of  riveted  sheet- 
iron.  The  shaft  and  jtTi  are  virtu- 
ally one,  bending  over  m  a  qnadrant 
of  a  circle.  The  section  of  the 
tabe  is  usually  rectangular,  or  neatly 
so  ;  it  diminishes  in  area  upwards 
and  outwards,  and  also  ftom  the 
ground  level  downwards  to  the  pivot. 

will  lift  60  tons  to  a  height  of  nearly 
6a  feet,  and  with  a  radius  sweep  of 
jO  feet.  Some  also  are  mounted 
on  a  travelling  platform  or  carriage. 
At  Kmpp's  famous  steel-works  at 
Essen,  m  Prussia,  there  are  four 
cranes  to  carry  enormous  masses  of 
while-hot  steel  to  one  steam  ham- 
mei,  each  crane  being  capable 
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lifting  50  tons.   (See  also  Hydiiau- 
uc  Crane.) 

Orank,  in  machinery,  is  a  bend 
on  an  axle  or  shaft,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  convert  an  alternate  to-and-fro 
motion,  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
piston-rod  of  a  steam  cylinder,  into 
a  circular  motion,  such  as  that  of  a 
fly--wheel  or  paddle-wheel.  One  of 
the  largest  cranks  and  crank-shafts 
ever  made  was  that  constructed  for 
the  paddle-engines  of  the  Great  East' 
entf  to  convert  the  rectilinear  motion 
of  die  pistons  in  the  steam  cylinders 
(74  incnes  diameter,  14  feet  stroke) 
into  the  circular  motion  of  the  pad- 
dle-wheels (56  feet  diameter). 

drape  is  a  kind  of  thin  silk  gauze, 
stiffened  with  gum,  and  having  a 
crinkled  appearance,  due  to  the  par- 
tial untwistmg  of  the  threads  by  the 
drying  of  the  gum. 

Orayon  is  a  kind  of  pencil 
made  of  prepared  chalk,  pipe-clay, 
gypsum,  eartnv  oxides,  or  charcoal 
— ^white,  black,  or  coloured  with 
mineral  pigments.  These  sub- 
stances are  worked  up  into  a  paste 
with  gum,  starch,  wax,  skimmed 
milk,  barley  water,  sugar  candy, 
soap,  &c.,  and  then  moulded  into 
the  form  of  rods  or  cylinders.  The 
colouring  matters  are  Naples  yellow, 
vermilion,  carmine,  indigo,  smalt, 
umber,  &c. 

Oreaxu.  The  processes  which 
cream  undergoes  in  the  dairy  are 
noticed  under  BuTTER  Making; 
Cheese  Making. 

Oreaxn  of  Tartar  is  the  popular 
name  for  tartrate  of  potash.  It  is 
deposited  naturally  during  the 
distillation  of  alcohol  from  grape 
sugar,  and  is  useful  in  making 
beverages  and  medicines. 

Oreasote,  produced  during  the 
distillation  of^  wood,  is  an  oily 
liquid,  generally  of  a  yellow  or 
brownish  colour.  It  has  a  hot, 
burning  taste ;  it  allays  the  pain  of 
toothache  when  applied  to  me  ex- 
posed nerve ;  it  checks  the  bleeding 
of  cuts  and  wounds ;  it  preserves  meat 


pure  for  a  very  lengthened  time; 
and  it  preserves  timber  from  the 
ravages  of  diy-rot  Other  uses  depend 
QBithe  fadhty  with  which  oreasote 
dissolves  camphor,  resin,  and  essen- 
tial oils.  The  name  is  sometimes 
spelled  Kreasote  or  Kreasote, 

Orinollna  Hoopa.  As  affecting 
manufactures  and  trade,  changes  of 
fashion  are  verjr  important  matters. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  erim- 
line  mania,  from  about  1856  to 
1867,  enormous  quantities  of  steel 
were  made  at  Sheffield  for  this  pur- 
pose, rolled  into  sheets  of  particular 
thiclmess,  the  sheets  cat  np  into 
bands  or  ribbons,  and  the  nbbcms 
made  smooth  at  the  suiiace  and 
edges.  There  wis  also  large  em- 
ployment for  sewing  machines,  in 
covering  the  steel  hoops  aod  in- 
serting them  in  the  garments.  In 
1868  considerable  numbers  of  in- 
dustrious persons  had  to  change 
their  emi)loyment,  simply  owing  to 
the  wearing  of  crincilines  having 
gone  out  of  fashion.  The  wora 
crinoline  is  derived  from  hair^  the 
hooped  petticoats  of  the  old  times 
havmg  been  made  of  horsehair. 

Grown  Glani  or  Window  GHais 
is  made  by  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able processes  known  in  the  aits. 
Crown  glass  is  more  difficult  to  fuse, 
tougher  to  work,  and  harder  when 
made  than  other  kinds.  About 
100  quartz  sand,  40  chalk  or  Erne, 
8  sooa,  and  150  ciUlet  or  broken 
glass  are  the  usual  proportions 
of  ingredients.  When  the  mcdten 
glass  is  quite  ready  in  the  melting- 
pot  (see  Glass  Manufactukb), 
a  workman  collects  about  8  or 
10  lbs.  of  it  on  the  end  of  his  blow- 
ing tube,  rolls  it  on  an  iron  dab 
into  a  pear-shaped  mass,  blows  into 
it  through  the  tube,  slightiy  heats 
it  again  at  the  furnace  mouth,  nJls 
and  blows  again  untU  it  hai^  as 
a  sort  of  great  bubble  from  the  end 
of  the  tub^.  The  rod  is  kept  con- 
tinually rotated  to  preserve  the  mass 
of  glass  in  shape.    Repeatedly  heat- 
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ing  and  blowing,  the  workniaQ 
maJies  [he  bubble  or  globe  larger 
and  larger ;  and  then,  by  a  remark- 
ably deilerons  movement,  tiamleta 
it  to  the  end  of  the  fontil,  a  solid 
iioQ  rod  held  by  another  workman. 
The  second  workmaii  holds  the 
globe  in  the  front  of  a  peculiar  oven 
called  ^flashing  furnace;  he  aofteDs 
it  and  rotates  it  until,  under  the 
inQuence  of  centiifugal  force,  it  sud- 
denly Bashes  out  into  a  disc  or  cir- 
cular table,  40,  50,  or  even  £0  inches 
in  diameter,  lie  pontil  is  separated 
by  a  slight  tap  ;  liie  glass  tablet  is 
received  on  a  kind  of  luge  fork,  and 
transferred  to  the  annulling  oven. 
From  the  manner  in  which  a  table 
of  crown  glass  is  marfe,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  a  lump  or  knot  is  left 
in  the  middle,  where  the  pontil  had 
been  detached  ;  this  cential  knot  or 
bull's  tye,  together  witb  a  thickish 
rim  round  the  circamfercnce,  greatly 
interferes  with  the  obtaining  of  large 

iiia  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
great  extension  in  recent  times  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed under  Sheet  Gijvss. 

Oraoible.  The  crucibles  for 
Rielling  casl-steel  are  required  to 
bear  a  very  intense  heat.  They  are 
made  of  Stourbridge  clay,  with  a 
little  admixture  of  other  substances, 
such  as  coke-dust  and  broken  cruci- 
bles. The  crucibles  can  only  be 
used  three  or  four  limes  wimout 
cracking,  through  the  intense  heat ; 
and  therefore  the  constant  manu- 
facture of  them  is  an  important 
feature  in  a  cast-steel  work.  The 
largest  employment  of  crucibles  in 
the  world  is  probably  at  Ktupp's 
vast  steel- works  at  Essen,  in  Prussia; 
they  are  very  carefully  made  of  fire- 
clay, with  a  hitle  plumbago  added ; 
and  there  are  said  to  be  100,000  of 
them  drjing  at  once,  of  siies  to 
__  Iwld  &oni  50  to  too  lbs.  of  steel 
^^Mch.  The  crucibles  are  used  only 
^ — then  broken  up  to  be  mixed 
^^B^h   materials  for  new  crucibles. 
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Crucibles  for  other  purposw  are 
made  of  plumbago,  porcelain,  plati- 
num, silver,  and  various  substances. 
The  names  English,  Hessian.  Cor- 
nish, and  WedgewoQiTs  are  given  to 
tiiilerent  kinds. 

Oinshing  Awaxabu.  (See 
Ore  Cboshjug.) 

CryBtollisiDK-  The  modes  in 
which  crystallising  becomes  avail- 
able in  manufactures  are  illustrated 
under  such  headings  as  Aiuu, 
Salt,  Sugar,  &c. 

Oodbsix  is  a  dye-drug  nearly 
the  same  in  character  as  orchU  or 
archil.     (See  OjtCHIL.) 

Calm  is,  in  some  districts,  a 
name  for  anthracite  01  hard  coal, 
especially  in  asmall  and  broken  state. 

Onpel;  Onpellation.  (See  on 
these  snbjecta  Assaying.) 

Cupola  Fnzn&DS,  or  Cnpolft 
simply,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
furnace  for  melting  iron  in  casting 
or  founding.  On  a  basement  of 
stout  brick-work  is  erected  a  cast- 
iron  cylinder,  the  interior  diameter 
reduced  by  a  thick  lining  of  fire- 
resistingclay  or  earth.  This  cylinder, 
which  is  the  body  of  the  furnace,  is 
open  at  the  top  (or  the  admission  of 
the  metal  to  be  melted,  and  for  the 
escape  of  smoke  and  gases.  Holes 
in  the  back  of  the  cylinder  admit  a 
blast  of  air  from  some  kind  of  bel- 
lows or  blowing  machine.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  front  of  the  frirnaee  is 
an  aperture  closed  by  a  guard-plate, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  tapping- 
hole  dosed  by  sand.  When  the 
metal  is  melted,  the  sand  is  removed, 
and  the  tappiug-hole  opened  for  the 
flow  or  casting.  Generally  speak- 
ing, for  large  castings,  several  cu- 
polas placed  in  a  row  all  contribute 

single  cupola  has  been  made  to  cou- 

OurrantB,  Dilad.  (See  Fruit, 
Dried.) 

Ourrior;  Chuxyliie'.  The  work 
of  the  currier  is  to  give  to  tanned 
leather  the  smoothness  and  supple- 
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ncss  necessary  to  fit  it  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  currying 
varies  with  the  kind  of  leather  and 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  but  the  calf  leather  for  tne 
uppers  of  men's  boots  and  shoes 
is  curried  in  the  following  way : — 
After  being  soaked  in  water  and 
laid  upon  a  smooth  board,  the  flesh 
side  of  the  leather  is  scraped  with  a 
large  double-edged,  double-handled 
beam-knife^  to  shave  off  the  rough- 
nesses and  produce  an  equable  thick- 
ness. Being  again  wetted,  the 
leather  is  placed  on  another  board, 
and  scraped  with  a  stretching-iron^ 
a  tool  held  with  both  hands  like  the 
beam-knife.  The  leather  is  next 
dubbed^  or  coated  with  a  mixture  of 
tallow  and  cod-oil.  (The  cod-oil 
gives  the  chief  characteristic  odour 
to  boot-leather.)  Then  comes  the 
^ommelj  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
p;rooved  on  the  under  surface,  which 
IS  worked  to  and  fro  with  consider- 
able force  over  both  surfaces  of  the 
leather,  making  it  soft  and  supple, 
and  giving  it  a  kind  of  grained  or 
granular  surface.  After  a  few  more 
processes,  the  leather  is  finished  by 
recei\'ing  a  coating  of  oil,  tallow, 
and  lamp-black,  well  rubbed  in ; 
then  a  coating  of  tallow  and  stiff 
size ;  and  then  another  of  thin  size. 

Ourry  is  not  a  definite  mixture. 
It  is  used,  in  the  form  either  of  a 
powder  or  a  paste,  as  a  seasoning 
for  various  dishes  in  India  and  other 
countries.  It  consists  of  some  or 
other  of  these  ingredients — turmeric, 
coriander,  pepper,  ginger,  cumin, 
mustard,  mace,  cinnamon,  carda- 
mom ;  but  turmeric  is  always  one  of 
them. 

Cutlery  MazmfiEkctiire.  Cutlery 
is  a  convenient  designation  for  cut- 
ting implements  generally,  such  as 
knives,  razors,  scissors,  and  the  like. 
Shef&eld  has  been  the  head-quarters 
of  the  English  cutlery  manufacture 
far  at  least  five  hundred  years. 
Chaucer  tpoke  of  a  <*Shefeld  thwy- 
td"  (case  or  pocket  knife)  as  being 


famous  even  vl  his  day.    Tliere  is 
cheap  iron  cutlery;  that  of  moderate 

auahty  is'  of  common  steel ;  while 
le  best  is  mad^  of  shear-sted 
or  cast-steel,  the  last^mimed  being 
superior  to  all  the  rest.  For  the 
sake  of  economy,  iron  is  often 
welded  to  steel  for  those  parts  of  an 
article  which  are  not  to  have  a 
cutting  edge.  Almost  all  cutleiy  is 
made  up  from  bare  or  rods  of  various 
thicknesses.  The  end  of  a  bar  being 
heated  to  a  red  or  white  heat  at  a 
forge,  two  men  manipulate  upon  it; 
one  to  manage  the  bellows  and  the 
heavy  sledge-hammer,  the  other  to 
hold  the  bar,  and  direct  the  opera- 
tions. Various  subsidiary  tools  are 
employed — tongs  to  hold  the  heated 
pieces  of  metal;  bottom  Xo€li&,ifisiOti 
on  the  anvil,  to  give  shape  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  article ;  top  tools, 
to  give  shape  to  the  upper  side; 
punches,  chisels,  swages,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  cutlery  to  be 
made,  the  bar  must  be  reduce!  in 
thickness,  but  not  in  width,  or  in 
thickness  as  well  as  width,  or  taper- 
ing from  end  to  end,  or  rouna  at 
one  part  and  square  at  another. 
This  IS  mostly  done  by  varying  the 
blows  of  two  hammers,  the  sUdge- 
hammer  weighing  lo  to  14  lbs.,iuid 
the  small  hammer  2  to  4  lbs.  In 
making  a  table  knife  the  blade  vi 
for^fed  in  steel,  and  then  welded  to 
a  piece  of  iron  to  make  the  tang  and 
the  shoulder.  Shoemakers'  knives, 
butchers'  knives,  bread  knives,  &c., 
are  made  in  a  similar  vray;  pen- 
knife blades  are  not  welded  to  iron; 
and  razor  blades  require  a  particular 
kind  of  forging  to  give  concavity  to 
each  side  or  surface.  When  the 
article  has  been  brought  into  shape 
by  forging,  it  is  tempered.  All 
articles  of  cutlery  are  more  or  less 
ground  into  smoothness  of  surface 
by  being  applied  to  the  wet  01 
dry  edges  of^  grindstones.  After 
this  they  are  lapped,  glased,  or 
polished  by  means  of  wheels  of  soft 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  touched  on 
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the  edges  ■wHtli  emery  or 
When  the  blade  is  neiuly  or  cjuite 
fiai&bed,  all  the  mechanidil  adjusl- 
nieiits  of  hafttng  or  handling  are 
attended  to.  These  are  sometiniea 
eiceedingly  nnmerons.  A  well- 
fioialied  tluee-bladed  knife  vill  pass 
throngli  the  finisher's  bands  nearly 
100  limes,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
accurate  fitting  and  nctioQ  of  blades, 
springs,  haft.pieoes,  pivots,  pins, 
escutcheon-plates,  &c.  Many  exem- 
plifications of  this  important  branoh 
of  industry  will  be  found  treated 
under  Fokge,  Foegihgi  Fork 
Making;  GamDiNu;  Hapting, 
Handumq;  Polishing;  Razok 
Making;  Saw,  Saw  Making; 
ScissoK  Making  ;  Temfesing. 
British-made  cutleiy  to  the  Talue  of 
;^48o,«M  was  eiported  in  1867. 

Oyder.    (See  Ciqer.) 

Orlixider  Caatin?.  Some  of  the 
laige  cast-iron  cylindera  now  used, 
such  as  those  for  Comish  pumping 

engines,  for  ocean  -' —    '^"- 

blast  engines,  are 


and  for 


1^  feet  long  by  100  or  tio  inches 
diameter.  They  require  great  caie 
in  casting.  A  pit  is  dug  in  the 
earthen  floor  of  Ihe  fouodry.  A 
hiick  care  is  bnilt  up,  coated  with 
loam,  and  smoothed  by  a  radius 
boatd  rotating  on  a  central  axis, 
until  the  external  diameter  of  the 
core  is  equal  to  (he  internal  dia- 
meter of  tne  intended  cylinder.  In 
the  pit  is  built  up  a  case  or  Hirael 
of  biickwoik,  coaled  with  loam, 
until  the  internal  diameter  of  the 
case  is  equal  to  the  external  dia- 
meter of  the  intended  cylinder. 
The  core,  at  the  proper  state  of  pre- 
paration, is  lifted  &om  the  Boor  by 
a  crace,  and  lowered  into  the  pit, 
vhere  it  is  carefully  adjusted  concen- 
trically with  the  case,  the  annular 
space  between  thera  being  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  intended  cylin- 
der. The  molten  iron  is  poured 
into  this  annular  space  through 
openings  at  the  top.  Sometimes 
the  core  and  the  case  are  both  built 


Siunrer  is  forged  in  steel,  some- 
thing in  the  same  way  as  the  bayo- 
net; the  general  breadth,  thick- 
ness, and  taper  being  determined 
by  deilerous  blows  on  tl  '  ' 

'     and    the   special 
)  by  dies  and  swa] 

DaemerreotTpe.    (See  Photo- 


Dairy  Hnabandiy.   These 

Tolmne  only  in  regard  to  the  maldng 
of  Butter  and  Cheese  (which  see). 

DamoBceninK.  The  Damascus 
sword  blades  made  in  earUer  times 
had  a  remarkable  curly  pattern  on 
the  snrlace.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  due  to  the  partial  eadng  away 
of  the  surface  by  acids,  attacking 
the  iron  and  leaving  the  steel  (both 
metals    being    welded     together). 


Articles  in  steel,  as  well  as  gun- 
barrels,  are  now  adomed  wiUi  a 
pattern  by  some  such  process  as 
lliis,  which  is  called  damascening. 
At  the  Russian  manufactory  at 
Zlatoiist,  sword  blades  are  damas- 
cened in  a  Tery  beautiful  way.  The 
pecuhar  waving  Unes  are  produced, 
not  by  converting  soft  steel  into 
bard  at  particular  spots,  but  by  giv- 
ing  elasticity  to   hard  steel.      The 


Dbjec 

production  of  a  pattern,  as  the  bring- 
ing of  steel  to  such  a  state  that  a 
sword  made  from  it  will  combine 
great  elasticity  with  keenness  of 
edge.  M.Jaidin-Blancour,  of  Paris, 
has  introduced  a  clever  mode  of 
producing  a  kind  of  damascene 
pattern,  not  only  on  metal,  but  on 
agates  and  on  glass,  bv  coiroding 
into   the  surface  with  uydroQuoii^ 
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acid;  it  is  not  real  damascening,  but 
a  substitute  that  will  be  avaBable 
under  many  circumstances.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
descriptions  relating  to  these  several 
processes;  for  wlule  one  manu- 
facturer gives  the  name  of  damas- 
cene to  good  sword  steel,  another 
gives  it  to  a  peculiar  wavy  surface 
on  the  steel,  while  a  third  applies  it 
to  a  kind  of  fine  inlay  of  gold  and 
silver. 

Damaak  is  a  woven  fabric  in 
which  the  warp  and  weft  threads 
are  so  interlaced  as  to  produce  a 
pattern  of  flowers  or  geometrical 
forms.  It  is  produced  alike  in  linen, 
silken,  and  stuff  goods.  The  most 
general  form  in  which  it  is  adopted 
18  for  table-cloths.  The  manufac- 
ture depends  on  a  peculiar  mode  of 
lifting  up  the  warp  threads  before 
throwing  the  weft  threads  across 
them.  (See  Jacqua&d  Machine; 
Loom;  Weaving.) 

DashWheeL  (See  Bleaching.) 

Date  Palxn.  The  useful  appli- 
ances of  this  tree  are  similar  to  those 
noticed  under  Cocoa-nut  Pro- 
ducts. 

Davy  Lamp.  (See  Safety 
Lamp.) 

Deaii,  in  the  timber  trade  and 
in  carpentry,  are  boards  of  Nor- 
way or  Canadian  fir,  more  than  6 
feet  long,  and  more  than  7  inches 
wide;  if  smaller,  they  are  battens. 
Deals  are  usually  3  inches  thick; 
when  sawed  into  two  thicknesses, 
each  is  9k  plank, 

Delph,  or  Delft,  a  coarse  porce- 
lain once  made  in  Holland,  is  now 
superseded  by  superior  English 
ware. 

Dezrlok  is  the  largest  form  of 
crane  or  lifting  machine,  capable  of 
raising  ships  or  large  boats  com- 
pletely out  of  the  water.  One  of 
these,  invented  by  Mr.  Bishop,  con- 
sists of  a  kind  of  iron  pontoon 
steamer,  fi-om  the  deck  of  which 
-ilus  an  iron  tripod  80  feet  high, 
fapporting  a  boom,  or  horizontal 


beam,  100  feet  long.  A  stefttn* 
engine  woiks  a  system  of  Uock- 
tadde  of  immense  size  and  power, 
connected  with  the  boom ;  and  this 
tackle  will  raise  any  weight  np  to 
1,000  tons.  It  will  lift  a  ship,  within 
the  given  weight,  complet^  ont  of 
the  water,  and  then  steam  along 
with  it  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  The  pontoon  is  made  celp 
lular,  with  compartments,  any  one 
or  more  of  which  can  be  filled  with 
water;  this  supplies  a  means  of 
establishing  a  counterpoise  to  the 
immense  weights  lifted.  A  still 
more  powerful  apparatus  is  de* 
scribed  under  Floating  Dock. 

Desiooation  is  one  among  manjr 
modes  of  drying,  by  placing  the 
substance  to  be  dried  near  another 
which  has  a  ^reat  affinity  for  water; 
the  former  dries  (quickly  in  virtue  of 
the  absorption  of  its  moistoxe  by  the 
latter. 

Dealgnem,  in  manufactures,  sre 
becoming  more  and  more  recog- 
nised as  important  agents  to  sncoeai. 
In  the  making  of  machines,  the 
designer  assists  in  finding  how 
neatness,  and  even  elegance,  may 
be  combined  with  compactness, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  material 
But  it  is  in  patterns  for  manufiic- 
tured  goods  that  the  designer  is 
most  needed.  In  calico-printing, 
figured  silks,  laces,  stamping,  earr- 
ing, moulding,  chasing,  &c.,  very 
much  depends  on  the  designer. 
The  Pans  Exhibition  of  1867 
showed  that  England  is  still  behind 
France  in  this  particular,  and  thst 
Schools  of  Design,  as  well  as  Tech- 
nical Schools,  ought  to  be  multi- 
plied in  our  centres  of  industry. 

De-ailverinff.  (See  SiLTU- 
Lead.) 

Detonating  is  the  mode  in 
which  gunpowder  and  similar  sob- 
stances  bum — giving  out  light  and 
noise,  as  well  as  burning  veiy 
rapi41y. 

Dextrine.  British  Gum  (whidi 
see). 
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Dial.    (See  Sun  Diax  ;  'WaHCU 
Dials.) 

Diamond.  This  costly  gem  is 
found  in  the  crystalline  form  in 
India,  Brazil,  and  some  other 
countries,  from  the  size  of  the 
finest  grains  to  an  inch  or  more  in 
length.  It  consists  of  absolutely 
pure  carbon.  It  has  never  been 
melted,  but  has  been  entirely  vola- 
tilised by  intense  heat.  Any  attempt 
to  alter  the  shape  of  a  diamond, 
either  to  increase  its  brilliancy  as  a 
gem  or  to  cut  it  into  smaller  pieces, 
is  rendered  difficult  by  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  substance.  **  Dia- 
mond cut  diamond"  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  saying ;  for  it  is 
only  a  diamond  that  can  cut  a  dia- 
mond. They  are  split  by  scratch- 
ing a  groove  with  the  point  of 
another  diamond,  and  separated  in 
the  cleavage  plane  by  the  aid  of  a 
razor-edge  and  a  hammer.  They 
are  cut  by  rubbing  two  diamonds 
against  each  other,  which  wears 
down  the  substance  very  slowly. 
They  are  polished  by  pressing  them 
against  a  small  rapidly-revolving 
iron  wheel,  touched  with  diamond 
powder.  Three  different  modes  of 
catting,  according  to  the  thickness 
and  shape  of  the  diamond,  give  rise 
to  the  distinction  between  brilliant^ 
rose,  and  table  diamonds,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  quality  or  colour  of  the 
stone  itself.  Large  and  valuable  dia- 
monds have  as  distinct  an  indivi- 
dual histoty  as  choice  old  paintings. 
Thus,  the  Regent  diamond  weighs 
136  carats  (see  Carat)  ;  the  Pigott 
diamond,  49  carats ;  the  Austrian 
diamond,  140  carats ;  the  Russian 
diamond,  200  carats ;  and  so  forth. 
But  the  most  famed  of  all  is  the 
Koh-i-noor  (mountain  of  light),  now 
forming  part  of  the  regalia  kept  at 
the  Tower.  Found  more  than  300 
years  ago  at  Golconda,  in  India,  it 
weighed  800  carats  in  the  rough 
-state.  Moguls  and  Sultans  owned 
it  in  torn,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands 
c^  Queen  Victoiia,  as  Empress  of 
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India.  The  ori^al  stone  was  or  t 
by  an  imskilful  VeneHan  artist,  Until 
its  weight  was  reduced  from  800  to 
279  carats.  -After  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  1849,  it  was 
cut  by  Coster,  an  eminent  diamond 
worker  at  Amsterdam,  with  great 
skill ;  the  weight  was  further  re- 
duced to  186  carats,  but  so  judi- 
ciously that  it  became  much  more 
brilliant  without  much  diminution  of 
apparent  size.  The  brilliancy  was 
further  increased  by  another  cutting 
in  1852,  reducing  its  weight  to  123 
carats.  Other  celebrated  diamonds 
are  the  Braganza^  the  Mattan,  and 
the  Sanci,  each  of  which  is  associ- 
ated with  some  history  or  romance. 
So  impossible  is  it  to  fix  a  market 
value  for  such  a  rare  gem  as  the 
Koh-i-noor,  that  the  estimates  have 
had  a  vague  range  from  ;f  120,000 
to  /'2,ooo,ooo.  Small  fragments 
resulting  from  diamond-cutting  are 
formed  into  glaziers*  diamonds^  one 
of  the  natural  edges  of  the  crystal 
being  used  as  the  edge  for  cuttmg 
glass.  Diamonds  are  used  in  watch- 
making (see  Jewelling)  ;  as  draw- 
plates  for  making  some  delicate 
descriptions  of  wire ;  as  a  material 
for  small  deep  *  lenses  for  micro- 
scopes ;  as  an  etching  tool  instead 
of  steel;  for  cutting  fine  lines  on 
surfaces  of  metal ;  for  boring  small 
deep  holes  in  hard  substances ;  and 
as  a  grinding  powder.  Most  of  the 
small  fragments  used  for  these  pur- 
poses are  called  bort. 

Diaper,  applied  in  various  ways 
in  the  arts,  is,  in  one  of  its  forms,  a 
kind  of  cotton  damask,  having  a 

f)eculiar  pattern   produced   in  the 
00m.    (See  Damask.) 

Die  Sinkiner.  All  our  coins  are 
produced  by  stamping  with  a  die ; 
and  the  engraving  or  sinking  oi  iihis 
die  thus  becomes  an  important 
matter.  A  bar  of  veiy  fine  steel 
being  selected,  a  small  piece  is  cut 
from  one  end,  brought  to  a  regular 
shape,  strengdiened  by  an  iron  ri"" 
and  softened  by  heat.     Tl 
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graver,  by  weeks  or  even  months  of 
patient  detail,  engraves  the  device 
(say  that  for  a  sovereign,  which,  of 
course,  would  require  two,  one  for 
each  surface  —  see  Coining)  in 
relief— his  hard  steel  tools  being 
able  to  cut  the  piece  of  softened 
steel.  Thus  is  pioduced  a  matrix. 
This  matrix  is  dien  hardened  by  a 
very  nice  process,  and  tempered  by 
another  heating  and  immersion  in 
oil.  K  punch  is  prepared  from  the 
matrix ;  a  soft  piece  of  steel  receives 
repeated  blows  from  the  matrix, 
until  the  device,  which  is  in  relief  on 
the  latter,  is  reproduced  in  intaglio 
on  the  former.  Several  dies  are  then 
produced  from  the  punch,  after  it 
nas  been  hardened  by  repeated 
blows  carefully  given.  As  two  or 
more  punches  can  be  obtained  from 
one  matrix,  and  two  or  more  dies 
from  each  punch,  one  process  of  die- 
sinking  or  engraving  will  be  avail- 
able for  an  immense  number  of 
stampings  or  impressions.  Less 
elaborate  dies  are  required  in  manu- 
factures in  sheet  metal,  effected  by 
what  is  usually  called  stamping. 

Dlgrester  is  the  name  given  by 
Papin  to  a  boiler  so  strongly  con- 
structed, and  the  cover  fastened 
down  so  securely,  that  water  within 
it  can  be  raised  to  a  far  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  ordinary  boiling 
point  of  212°  Fahr.  It  is  useful  in  ob- 
taining gelatine  from  bones,  which 
could  not  be  done  at  the  usual  tem- 
perature. 

Dimity  is  one  among  many  kinds 
of  cotton  cloth.  It  is  so  woven  that 
a  figured  pattern  appears  raised  on 
one  surface  and  depressed  on  the 
other.  It  is  much  used  for  bedroom 
furniture. 

Diorama.    (See  Panorama.) 

Dipping:.  Small  manufactures 
in  brass  are  often  heightened  in 
colour  by  cleansing  in  an  alkaline 
lye,  scouring  with  sand  and  water, 
dipping  into  aquafortis,  washing 
wiui  water,  drying  in  sawdust,  bur- 
nishing,  and  lacquering. 


DlMOlvinff  Views.  These  re- 
markable exhibitions  are  produced  bf 
t^'o  or  more  pictures  replacing  each 
other  by  insensible  gradations.  Each 
is  painted  on  a  glass  slide,  and 
thrown  on  a  screen  by  a  very  strong 
transmitted  light,  aided  by  a  mag- 
nifying lens.  One  glass  slide  is 
removed,  and  another  placed  in  its 
stead  so  gradually,  that  the  pictures 
of  both  are  mixed  up  together  before 
the  second  finally  extinguishes  the 
first. 

Distilled  Waters  are  liquids 
which  are  flavoured  or  scented  by 
distilling  into  them  the  essences  of 
flowers,  herbs,  &c. 

Distilling.  Distilling  is  not 
necessarily  spirit'tnaking.  It  means 
these  two  things—to  raise  a  portion 
of  a  liquid  into  a  vapour  by  heat, 
and  to  condense  that  portion  again 
into  a  liquid  by  cold.  By  this  means 
the  more  volatile  portion  of  a  liquid 
can  be  separated  from  the  heavier 
portion  by  taking  advantage  of  flie 
fact  that  it  goes  off  into  vapour 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
rest.  In  regard  to  spirit-making, 
every  vegetable  substance  which  can 
be  fermented  into  a  kind  of  beer  or 
wort  can  after  that  be  distilled  so  as 
to  >ield  spirit.  Thus  it  is  with 
sugar-cane,  grapes,  raw  grain, 
malted  grain,  cocoa-nut  juice,  &c. : 
spirit  can  be  obtained  from  aU  of 
them. — Mashing.  In  making  the 
ordinary  gin^  which  is  consumed  so 
largely  in  England,  and  whiskey^ 
which  is  most  characteristic  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  the  distiller  uses 
malted  barley,  raw  barley,  or  raw 
grain  of  some  other  kind,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  three  of  them  ;  a  mix- 
ture of  malted  and  raw  barley  is 
much  used,  one  of  the  former  to  two 
of  the  latter.  The  barley  being 
ground  fine,  and  the  malt  am^ra 
not  quite  so  fine  between  rollen, 
the  two  are  thrown  into  the  mash- 
tun,  where  they  are  kept  constantly 
stirred  for  several  hours  in  water  of 
a  certain  temperature,  from  150^  to 
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200^  Fahr. — Cooling,  Tlie  water 
draws  out  a  saccharine  extract  from 
the  barley  and  malt,  and  becomes 
sweet  wort.  The  wort  flows  from 
the  mash-tun  into  an  under-back^ 
and  thence  to  the  coolers,  where  it 
spreads  out  on  a  large  floor  in  a 
stratum  of  i  to  3  inches  in  thickness ; 
or  else  the  cooler  consists  of  a  series 
of  pipes  immersed  in  cold  water. 
— Fermenting,  As  in  brewing  (see 
B&£WING),  the  mashing  and  cool- 
ing processes  are  followed  by  that 
oi fermenting.  Great  changes  take 
place  in  the  liquor  :  the  temperatiu-e 
increases,  the  specific  gravity  de- 
creases, the  sugar  decomposes,  and 
becomes  in  part  alcohol. — Distil- 
ling, The  distiller  now  draws  out 
of  the  liquor  (which  he  calls  wash) 
its  spirituous  element.  The  wash 
flows  into  the  wash-still,  a  large 
boiler  or  copper  closed  in  on  all 
sides,  and  having  only  one  outlet 
at  the  top.  The  spirit  which  is  in 
the  wash  boils,  or  ascends  in  vapour, 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  rest 
of  the  liquor ;  the  distiller  therefore 
endeavours  to  maintain  such  a  heat 
as  will  evaporise  the  one,  but  not  the 
other.  When  aU  the  usefiil  pro- 
perty is  drawn  out  of  the  wash,  the 
remainder — a  kind  of  muddy-brown 
liquor — is  drawn  off  and  used  as 
cattle  food.  We  arc  here  describing 
the  plainer  and  more  common  kind 
of  distilling  apparatus ;  many  others 
piuch  more  complicated  are  occa- 
sionally used,  to  economise  time, 
space,  fuel,  or  spirit,  as  the  case  may 
be. — Re-distilling,  One  distilling 
does  not  sufBce.  The  liquor,  called 
low  wines,  is  again  distilled ;  and 
the  distillation  is  continued  until 
the  desired  strength  is  produced. 
Spirit,  except  in  the  hands  of  the 
scientific  chemist,  and  on  a  small 
scale,  is  always,  in  fact,  spirit  and 
water;  and  the  Excise  authorities 
give  tie  name  of  proof  to  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  strength. — Recti- 
fying, With  the  spirit-vapour  and 
ue  water-vapour  there  is  always  a 


considerable  amount  of  essential  oil, 
which  passes  out  of  the  still  during 
the  distilling.  This  oU  gives  a 
flavour  which  is  not  liked  by  gin- 
drinkers  ;  and  the  rectifier  is  em- 
ployed, not  only  to  remove  the  oil, 
but  to  add  any  other  flavour  which 
may  be  in  fashion.  The  rectifying 
is  in  eflect  a  re-distilling ;  but  fruits, 
benies,  herbs,  flowers,  leaves — some 
or  other  of  many  kinds — are  thrown 
into  the  still,  where  they  impart 
flavour  to  the  spirit.  The  chief 
kinds  of  distilled  spirit  are  briefly 
noticed  under  the  proper  headings 
— such  as  Brandy;-  Gin;  Ge- 
neva; Rum;  Whiskey.  The 
Quantity  yielded  varies  greatiy  with 
le  substance  employed  :  an  aver- 
age for  whiskey  is  said  to  be  2 
gallons  of  proof  whiskey  from  i 
bushel  of  malt. 

Divin«r  Bell.  This  is  simply  a 
contrivance  to  make  air  occupy  the 
place  of  water,  in  order  that  arti- 
sans and  labourers  may  be  able  to 
work  under  water.  Dr.  Halley  in- 
vented it,  after  many  other  ingenious 
men  had  tried  and  failed.  His  first 
diving-bell  was  a  truncated  cone  of 
wood,  weighted  with  lead.  The  beU- 
shaped  chamber  of  cast-iron,  so  much 
used  since,  was  first  employed  by 
Smeaton  eighty  years  ago ;  and  those 
who  have  seen  the  diving-bell  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  will  observe 
how  littie  change  of  principle  has  oc- 
curred since.  Smeaton*s  bell,  weigh- 
ing 50  cwt.,  was  4^  feet  high,  4^ 
long,  and  3  wide,  affording  room  in 
the  interior  for  two  men  to  work  side 
by  side.  The  bell,  suspended  by 
strong  tackle  from  a  ship  or  barge, 
'descended  by  its  own  weight.  The 
men  were  suppUed  with  fresh  air  by 
means  of  a  forcing  air-pump  in  the 
barge,  sending  air  down  a  flexible 
tube  into  the  beU.  In  the  crown  of 
the  beU  were  several  small  roimd 
windows,  strongly  glazed  with  thick 
glass.  When  the  bell  was  lowered 
into  the  water,  with  the  men  in  it, 
the  water  entered  under  the  mouth, 
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and  ascended  to  a  certain  licfght-, 
but  the  air,  condensing,  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  space,  and  resisted 
the  further  ascent  of  the  water.  A 
constant  escape  of  contaminated  re- 
spired air,  and  a  constant  influx  of 
frtesh  air,  were  essential ;  and  these 
were  provided  for  by  suitable  tubes 
and  valves.  A  code  of  signals  can 
easily  be  established  between  the 
men  in  the  bell  and  those  in  the 
barge  above  by  sound,  air  pressure, 
water  pressure,  or  an  electric  wire, 
to  denote  such  directions  as 
'•  more  air,"  *'  stand  fast,"  "  hoist," 
"lower,"  *' front,"  "back,"  &c. 
One  form  of  diving-bell,  called  the 
Nautilusy  is  so  ingeniously  con- 
structed as  to  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  the  men  inside,  without  any  sus- 
pension chain  from  above;  they 
nave  the  means  of  determining  whe- 
ther air  or  water  shall  fill  certain 
compartments  in  the  bell,  making  it 
either  light  or  heavy,  with  nume- 
rous valves  and  stop-cocks  to  make 
the  adjustments. 

Diviner  Dresses.  Pearl  fishers 
in  the  East  can  remain  under  water 
a  much  longer  time  than  Europeans, 
but  still  it  is  too  short  a  time  for  any 
engineering  operations.  The  pro- 
blem is,  how  to  enable  the  diver  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  air  from 
above.  One  contrivance  was  Klin- 
gert's  diving  dress,  completely  en- 
veloping the  man,  but  yet  leaving 
his  arms  free,  with  one  pipe  to  force 
fresh  air  down  to  him  from  above,  and 
another  for  the  exit  of  respired  air. 
The  diving  dresses  now  made  (of 
which  that  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution is  a  good  example)  consist  of 
india-rubber  cloth,  enclosing  the 
body  and  limbs,  and  having  a  metal 
helmet,  provided  with  glass  eye- 
windows  and  air-*.ubes.  Divers 
equipped  in  these  dresses  render 
important  service  in  many  submarine 
operations,  even  without  the  aid  of 
toe  diving-bell. 

BdU  Xairalkotnre.    (See  Toy 
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Doxnooh  is  one  lamong  ttEany 
kinds  of  linen  or  flax  fabric ;  it  has  a 
sort  of  figured  pattern. 

Donbl6  d'Cbr  is  the  name  given 
to  a  kind  of  gilt  jewellety  in  which 
the  French  much  excel.  It  was 
introduced  as  far  back  as  1 830,  but 
the  inventor  had  much  trouble  in 
obtaining  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment permission  to  stamp  the  word 
douhli  on  the  articles  made, 
owing  to  opposition  raised  by  other 
manufacturers.  The  metal  used  is 
composed  of  plate  copper  with  a 
layer  of  gold  upon  it ;  die  thickness 
of  the  two  being  as  11  to  i.  The 
adhesion  is  produced  by  means  of 
soldering.  The  metal  is  reduced  to 
the  required  thickness  by  flattening 
and  drawing,  and  great  care  is  ne- 
cessary throughout  to  prevent  the 
gold  from  separating  from  the  cop- 
per. Many  of  the  articles  are  maae 
by  stamping  with  steel  dies,  and 
the  plan  seems  to  ofler  much  scope 
for  taste  in  design. 

Dowlaji  is  a  linen  fabric,  stout 
and  strong,  used  for  shirting  by 
some  of  the  operatives  in  the  north. 

Down.    (See  Eider  Down.) 

Drafiron's  Blood  is  a  brittle  red- 
dish-brown substance,  useful  in 
forming  many  kinds  of  dyes,  stains, 
and  vnmishes.  It  is  a  resinous  gum, 
which  exudes  from  a  South  Ame- 
rican tree. 

Drain  Tiles.     (See  Tiles.) 

Drawing  Ohalka.  (See 
Crayon.) 

Draw  Plate.  (See  Wire  Draw- 
ing.) 

Dredfflnsr  Machine.  Rivers  tmd 
harbours  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  be 
silted  up  with  mud,  sand,  gravel, 
clay,  stones,  &c. ;  and  a  dredging 
tncLchineis  often  employed  to  remove 
these  deposits.  Various  kinds  of 
scooping  apparatus  were  at  first 
used ;  but  tne  dredging  vessel,  with 
steam-worked  apparatus,  is  now  a 
very  effective  contrivance.  The  hulk 
or  vessel  has  two  chains  of  buckets, 
one  on  each  side ;  each  is  an  endless 
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chain,  revolving  on  rollers,  and  ex- 
tends diagonaUy  downwards  from 
the  stem  of  the  vessel  towards  the 
head.  The  buckets,  made  of  plate- 
iron,  are  pierced  with  holes,  to  en- 
able the  water  to  escape  from  them 
when  they  rise  filled  with  mud  or 
other  dredge-stufif ;  the  mouths  are 
so  shaped  as  to  dip  well  into  the 
mud,  to  scoop  it  up.  The  buckets 
descend  diagonally,  with  their  mouths 
sideways,  scoop  up  their  quota  of 
mud,  and  ascend  diagonally  with 
their  mouths  upward.  The  mud  is 
emptied  into  large  hoppers  or 
troughs,  and  thence  into  barges 
moored  alongside  the  dredging  ves- 
sel. The  machinery  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  buckets  can  be  made  to  dip 
more  or  less  deeply  into  the  river- 
bed, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
stuff  to  be  brought  up.  Some  of 
the  machines  have  as  many  as  forty 
buckets,  and  can  dredge  to  a  depth 
of  30  feet.  Much  of  the  dredging 
from  the  Thames  is  used  as  baUast 
for  the  empty  coal-ships  returning 
to  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees. 

Dressing'.  Cotton  and  flax  are 
usually  dressed  for  the  weaver  with 
flour  paste.  Woollen  yams  are 
mostly  dressed  with  sizCj  mnde  from 
glue,  applied  by  a  different  machine, 
but  by  a  similar  action  of  pressing 
rollers.  Worsted  yams  are  rather 
scoured  in  soap-suds  than  dressed. 

Dried  Prnit.  (See  Fruit, 
Dried.) 

DriU;  Drilling.  There  are  di- 
vers applications  of  these  terms  in 
the  industrial  arts,  (i.)  Drill  is  a 
stout  kind  of  linen,  with  a  glossy 
surface.  (2.)  A  drills  in  husbandry, 
is  a  sowing  apparatus.  The  com 
drill,  turnip  dnll,  manure  drill,  &c., 
are  wheel  machines  which  make 
holes  in  the  ground  as  they  roll 
along,  and  deposit  seed  or  manure 
in  the  holes.  Such  machines  are 
now  very  largely  used  by  farmers. 
(3.)  Drilling,  in  our  workshops,  is 
simply  the  boring  of  a  hole ;  but 
the  process  assumes  many  different 


forms,  according  to  the  materials 
operated  upon  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  hole.  Some  drilling  tools  are 
of  the  awl  kind ;  some  are  of  the 
gimlet  and  auger  class;  some  are 
provided  with  a  drill-boWy  to  give 
rapid  rotation  to  the  tool  ;  some 
with  a  drill-stocky  in  addition  to  the 
drill-bow.  Something  approaching 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  a  machine 
is  the  portable  hand-drill  made  by 
Nasmyth  and  Holtzapffel.  By  far 
the  most  beautiful  and  complete, 
however,  is  Whitworth's  steam- 
worked  automatic  drilling  machine 
(noticed  under  Machine  Tools), 
which  would  bore  a  hole  of  almost 
any  size  through  a  mass  of  iron  of 
almost  any  thickness.  Drilling  is 
also  one  of  the  kinds  of  work  exe- 
cuted by  Wood-working  Machinery 
(which  see). 

Drdgfiret,  though  used  as  a  car- 
pet, more  resembles  felted  cloth  in 
structure.  (See  Carpet  Manu- 
facture.) 

Drufirs,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
substances  used  in  the  arts,  will  be 
found  noticed  in  such  articles  as 
Dye  Drugs,  Dyeing,  Tanning, 
&c.,  and  under  the  names  of  the 
principal  drugs  themselves. 

Dnunmond  liigrht,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  Captain  Thomas 
Dmmmond,  is  one  of  the  most 
intense  artificial  lights  known.  A 
piece  of  lime  w3l  not  bum  by 
ordinary  combustion;  but  when 
heated  to  an  enormous  degree,  it 
becomes  incandescent^  giving  out  a 
white  light  of  dazzling  brilliancy 
without  flame.  When  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions and  ignited,  they  bum  with 
a  heat  almost  irresistible ;  and  if  this 
jet  is  thrown  upon  a  piece  of  lime, 
the  incandescence  here  mentioned 
is  produced.  Such  is  the  principle 
of  the  Drummondy  lime,  or  ^xy- 
hydrogen  light  (for  it  is  known  by 
all  three  names).  In  practice,  a  care- 
fully-adjusted apparatus  is  needed 
to  bring  jets  of  the  t««  tinds  of 
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gas  to  bear  upon  a  small  cylinder 
or  rod  of  lime.  During  the  trian- 
gulation  connected  with  the  great 
Ordnance  Survey,  the  light  from 
this  source,  intensified  by  a  parabo- 
lic reflector,  was  rendered  visible 
112  miles  distant! 

Dryingr  Machine.  In  many 
departments  of  manufacture,  such 
as  Bleacliing,  Calico  Printing, 
Dyeing,  and  Sugar  Manufactures 
(which  see),  substances  are  dried 
quickly  by  being  put  into  a  hol- 
low drum  or  cylinder,  and  rotated 
with  gieat  velocity.  The  moisture 
driven  from  the  substance  by  cen- 
trifugal action  escapes  through  holes 
in  the  drum  into  an  outer  case  or 
receptacle. 

Dry  Bot.  (See  Timber,  Pre- 
servation OF.) 

Ductility.  The  ductility  which 
permits  a  metal  to  be  drawn  o\it  into 
fine  wire,  and  the  malleability  which 
permits  it  to  be  beaten  out  into  thin 
leaves,  are  not  exactly  the  same  pro- 

Eerty.  Gold  takes  the  lead  in  both ; 
ut  other  metals  rank  in  different 
order.  The  two  series,  for  nine  im- 
portant metals,  stand  thus  ; — Duc- 
tility— Gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel. 
Malleability — Gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  nickel. 
Dutch.  Metal.  (See  Alloy  ; 
Bronzing;  Gilding.) 

Dye  Dru^.  The  more  impor- 
tant dye  drugs  are  described  under 
their  proper  headings ;  but  we  may 
here  give  a  fist  of  most  of  them  : — 
Alder  bark^  alkanet^  aloes ^  aniline^ 
amatto^  barberry  root,  Brazil-wood, 
camwood,  catechu,  chica,  French 
berries,  fustic,  gall-nuts,  indigo, 
kermes,  lac,  logwood,  madder,  mun- 
jeet,  Persian  berries,  quercitron, 
safflower,  sandal-wood,  Spanish  ber- 
ries, sumach,  turmeric,  Turkey 
berries,  weld,  woad ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  animal  substance 
cochineal,  the  mineral  colours  from 
coal-tar,  and  numerous  metallic 
oxides  and  salts. 


Dyeinsr.  The  imparting  of  rich 
and  durable  colours  to  textUe  goods 
varies  in  detail  according  as  the 
fibre  is  cotton,  flax,  silk,  wool,  &c., 
although  the  general  principles  are 
the  same  in  all.  There  are  vats  con- 
taining coloured  liquids ;  roU^  and 
cyUnders  around  which  the  cloth  or 
yam  is  wound  on  its  way  to,  through, 
and  out  of  the  vats ;  squeezers  and 
drying  machines,  to  drive  moisture 
out  of  the  threads ;  and  finishing 
machines,  to  give  delicacy  of  surface 
when  all  else  is  done.  Besides 
the  dyes  or  colours  themselves — jwe- 
pared  from  a  vast  range  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances 
— there  are  other  liquids,  called 
mordants,  which  assist  in  forming 
a  bond  of  indissoluble  union  be- 
tween the  dyes  and  the  fibres. 
The  processes  of  aluming,  galling, 
and  many  others,  however  much 
they  may  difler  in  the  kinds  of 
liquids  and  solutions  employed, 
bear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  in 
the  kinds  of  vessels  and  other  ma- 
chines ;  dipping  and  whirling  about, 
rolling  and  squeezing,  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  operations.  Many 
colours  are  produced  by  successive 
dyeings  in  different  vats ;  some  of 
the  latter  being  employed  to  fix, 
others  to  change  the  tints  of  those 
first  employed.  ^lost  of  the  dye- 
drugs  being  soluble  in  water,  and 
generally  more  so  in  hot  than  cold, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  steeping  and 
dissolving  going  on,  and  the  dyer 
has  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  a  vast  number  of  curious  facts 
concerning  the  solubility  and  the 
mutual  affinities  of  various  drugs. 
One  particular  mordant  will  pro- 
duce very  different  changes  in  the 
tints  of  different  colours ;  and  one 
dye  will  take  various  tints  according 
to  the  mordant  employed  with  it 
For  instance,  madder  will  give  a  rose 
tint  with  one  mordant,  dark  red 
with  another,  dark  brown  with  a 
third,  and  black  with  a  fourth. 
Some  drugs,  such  as   indigo,  are 
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more  valued  than  others,  because 
they  require  no  mordant  at  all. 
So  far  as  concerns  cotton  dyeing,  it 
is  done  both  in  the  yam  and  in  the 
piece.  In  dyeing  yams,  the  hanks 
are  brought  in  bundles  of  10  lbs. 
each,  boiled  in  plain  water,  and 
wound  upon  wooden  rollers.  They 
then  require  to  be  bleached  for  the 
reception  of  light  or  brilliant  colours, 
but  this  bleaching  is  not  necessary 
if  the  colour  is  to  be  dull.  One  pe- 
culiar combination  of  dyeing  with 
printing  is  noticed  under  Bandana 
Handkerchiefs.  Mr.  Cola  gives 
an  estimate  for  the  fittings  neces- 


sary in  a  dye-house  measuring  about 
100  feet  by  ^o,  with  a  separate  room 
for  rasping  logwood.  He  supposes 
there  to  be  6  mdigo  vats,  2  drying 
machines,  and  a  proportionate  sup- 
ply of  wetting  cisterns,  drawing 
rollo^,  alkali  vats,  padding  ma- 
chines, mangles,  &c.,  with  steam- 
engines  to  rotate  the  various  rollers 
and  cylinders,  boilers  to  supply 
steam,  and  mill  gearing — the  whole 
about  ;^2,ooo. 

Bynaxnozaeter,  a  strength-meai' 
surer,  or  ^rt^-measurer,  is  a  scien- 
tific means  of  comparing  the  efficacy 
of  different  sources  of  power. 


E. 


We  shall  confine 
this  term  to  the  printed  ware 
(mostly  blue  and  white),  which  has 
had  such  an  immense  success.  Eng- 
lish "  willow-pattern  "  plates  and 
saucers,  cups  and  basins,  are  known 
all  over  the  world,  and  are  among 
the  neatest  and  cleanest  articles  for 
household  use  ever  produced.  As 
to  the  numerous  other  kinds  of  ware, 
some  finer  and  some  coarser,  see 
the  articles  Porcelain  ;  Pottery. 
The  chcfs  and  earth  suitable  to 
produce  a  pure  white  when  baked 
are  selected,  mixed,  ground,  blunged, 
sifted,  liquefied,  boSed,  evaporated, 
thrown,  turned,  pressed,  moulded, 
baked,  &c.,  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  articles  just  named ;  and  the 
ware  (say  a  diimer-plate)  is  then,  in 
the  biscuit  state,  ready  to  ht  printed. 
The  pattern  is  engraved  on  a  copper 
plate,  suitable  in  size  and  shape. 
The  Staffordshire  firms  sometimes 
produce  patterns  having  real  artistic 
beauty;  but,  singularly  enough, 
they  find  the  old  \nllow  pattern,  or 
something  like  it,  more  saleable 
than  any  other.  The  ink  or  paint 
employed  is  a  mixture  of  cobalt  blue, 
ground  flint,  powdered  glass,  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  linseed  oil,  &c. 
The  impression  is  taken,  not  directly 


on  the  earthenware  plate,  but  on  a 
sheet  of  thin  but  peculiarly  tough 
paper.  A  woman,  taking  the  picture 
or  engraving  thus  printed,  rubs  it 
firmly  down  (ink  side  imdermost)  en 
the  plate  by  means  of  a  flannel 
pad.  When  soaked  in  water,  the 
paper  is  easily  rubbed  off,  leaving 
the  ink  behind  it;  the  pattern  is 
thus  said  to  be  transferred  to  the 
plate.  The  heat  of  an  oveu  then 
drives  off  the  oily  constituents  of  the 
ink,  and  leaves  the  other  consti- 
tuents indelibly  adherent  to  the 
ware.  The  glazing  is  effected  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  for  other  kinds. 
If  the  pattern  is  to  be  black  or 
brown  instead  of  blue,  some  other 
metallic  oxide  than  cobalt  is  added 
to  the  ink.  Sometimes  a  thin  film 
of  glue  or  gelatine  is  used  instead  of 
paper. 

Ean  de  Oologne.  Considering 
how  many  persons  claim  to  be  the 
veritable  Jean  Maria  Farina  to 
whom  the  secret  of  making  eau  de 
Cologne  is  specially  known,  this  fa- 
mous perfume  ought  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  substance  ;  but,  though 
commercially  successful,  there  is  no 
special  excellence  in  it.  It  is  said 
to  consist  of  the  essential  oils  of 
citron,  bergamot,  orange,  rosemary, 
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and  Qcroli,  ^ith  rectified  spirit  and 
cardamoms. 
Eau   de   Vie  and  Cogiiac  are 

alike    French    names   for    Brandy 
(which  see). 

Ebonite  is  one  of  the  many 
names  given  to  india-rubber  when 
hardened  by  admixture  with  other 
substances. '  (See  India  Rubber.) 
Ebony  is  a  ver}*  favourite  kind  of 
wood  for  many  ornamental  purposes 
in  the  arts,  on  account  of  its  black- 
ness, heaviness,  smoothness,  and  faci- 
lity of  taking  a  polish.  Most  of  the 
ebony  imported  is  used  as  a  veneer 
to  some  commoner  wood. 

Edfire  Tools,  or  Onttingr  TooLi, 
are  of  three  kinds :  ( i ),  ior paring  or 
splittingy  producing  chips  or  coarse 
sha\ings ;  (2),  for  scraping,  pro- 
ducing dust  and  line  shavings  ;  (3), 
for  shearing  or  separating.  Shef- 
field is  the  great  scat  of  manufacture 
for  edge-tools. 

Egrsr.  As  an  article  in  manufac- 
tures, the  egg  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  albumen  contained  in  the  white. 
An  enormous  quantity  is  used  in 
dressing  some  kinds  of  leather 
(see  Leather  Dressing;  Tan- 
ning), and  many  clarifying  pro- 
cesses are  due  to  the  employment 
of  this  albumen.  The  yelk  ox  yolk 
has  also  its  manufacturing  uses.  So 
far  is  home  produce  from  meeting 
home  demand,  that  we  imported 
398,000,000  eggs  in  1867,  mostly 
from  France. 

Eider  Down  is  obtained  from 
the  breast  of  the  eider  duck  in  many 
northern  countries.  It  is  the  softest 
and  most  beautiful  stuffing  for  bed- 
coverings,  and  is  singularly  elastic. 
The  collectors  obtain  it,  not  from  the 
birds,  but  from  their  nests,  which 
arc  lined  with  it  by  the  female. 

Elastic  Bands ;  Elaetloe.  Most 
of  the  innumerable  small  articles 
now  made  to  give  an  elastic  yield- 
ing to  other  articles  owe  their  qua- 
lity chiefly  to  india-rubber.  (See 
Imtoa-rubber  Manufactures.) 
in  regard  to  wood  is 
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oiten  an  important  point  in  manu- 
factures. Rods  of  similar  size  and 
shape,  cut  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain,  have  been  found  to  rank  in 
the  following  order  in  fourteen  kinds 
of  wood :  acacia,  sycamore,  ash,  fir, 
alder,  hornbeam,  aspen,  maple, 
birch,  beech,  oak,  holm-oak,  pme, 
poplar. 

Elder.  The  wood  of  the  dder 
tree  is  sought  after  for  making 
mathematical  instruments,  tops  Si 
fishing-rods,  and  other  articles,  on 
account  of  its  hardness,  toughness, 
and  yellow  colour.  The  pith^  which 
is  plentiful  in  the  branches,  is  used 
for  many  purposes  in  science,  and 
also  in  to>-s.  The  branches,  with 
the  pith  removed,  are  made  into 
I>op-guns.  The  bark  is  useful  in 
tanning  and  in  medicine.  The 
flower-bads  are  pickled,  and  eaten 
like  capeis.  The  flowers  are  used 
in  making  elder-flower  water  and 
elder  ointment  The  fruit  or  berries 
are  made  into  elder  wine,  the  pecu- 
liar roughness  of  which  has  led  to 
its  extensive  employment  as  an 
adulterant  of  port  wine. 

Electric  Olook.  Electricity  be- 
gan to  be  used  as  a  regulator  of 
clocks  about  1840.  In  strictness, 
an  electric  clock  has  no  maintaining 
power — either  weight  or  spring — of 
Its  own ;  it  is  a  mere  skeleton,  re- 
ceiving impulse  from  another  clock. 
It  has  a  dial  face,  hour  and  minute 
hands,  wheels  to  give  motion  to 
these  hands  from  the  arbor  of  a 
seconds'  hand,  and  a  small  electro- 
magnet. There  may  be  such  a  dod^ 
as  this  in  everv  room  of  a  large 
building,  and  all  of  them  will  show 
exactly  the  same  time  as  the  parent 
clock  which  supplies  the  motive 
power.  Wheatstone,  Kain,  Appold, 
Shepherd,  Jones,  Smyth,  and  other 
inventors  have  contrived  beautiful 
means  for  producing  and  conomuni- 
cating  this  motion.  In  the  parent 
clock  of  Shepherd's  electric  clodc  the 
pendulum,  ttie  going  train,  and  the 
striking  train  have  each  their  own 
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distinct  system  of  dectro-magnets : 
the  pendtdum  may  continue  to  oscil- 
late, although  the  clock  train  is  at 
rest.  In  these  and  in  all  other  forms 
of  electric  clock  each  impulse  of 
the  parent  clock  is  commumcated  to 
all  the  secondary  clocks  through  a 
long  wire ;  and  thus  it  is  that  nearly 
all  the  railway  stations  in  the  king- 
dom receive  Grreenwich  time  from  a 
parent  clock  at  the  Observatory. 
Thus  it  is  also  that  the  time-balls 
are  made  to  fall  every  day  at  Green- 
wich, West  Strand,  Deal,  and  other 
places.  There  is,  in  each  case, 
mechanism  under  the  ball,  which,  at 
a  particular  instant,  is  acted  upon 
by  an  electric  impulse  brought 
through  a  telegraphic  wire  from  the 
parent  clock  at  the  Observatory; 
and  this  mechanism  loosens  a  catch 
which  allows  the  baU  to  sink  through 
a  descent  of  several  feet.  At  Edin- 
burgh an  electric  clock  at  the  Ob- 
servatory on  Calton  Hill  regulates 
another  clock  at  the  Castle,  and  the 
latter  governs  an  apparatus  which 
fires  off  a  signal  time-gun  at  one 
o'clock  every  day. 

Blectrio  Iiiffht.  The  electric 
li^ht  has  not  yet  become  a  rival  to 
oil,  spirit,  and  gas  for  ordinary 
illumination;  but  it  is  valuable 
under  special  circumstances,  and  is 
likely  to  come  more  and  more  into 
use.  When  an  electric  current  is 
rushing  with  inconceivable  velocity 
along  a  wire,  it  produces  neither 
light  nor  heat  so  long  as  the  passage 
is  smooth  and  uninterrupted ;  but  if 
the  wire  be  broken,  or  if  there  is  a 
small  interval  between  the  ends  of 
the  wires,  the  current  leaps  across 
the  interval,  intensely  heats  any  sub- 
stance that  may  lie  in  the  way,  and 
bums  it,  melts  it,  or  renders  it  incan- 
descent, according  to  its  nature.  In 
the  ^ectiic-light  apparatus  two  bits 
of  pepared  carbon  are  fixed  to  the 
eocu  of  the  two  wires,  with  a  small 
interval  between  the  two  carbon 
points.  An  electric  current,  rushing 
along,  heats  these  bits  of  carbon  so 


intensely  as  to  make  them  give  out 
a  dazzling  white  light — not  ^  flames 
but  the  whitest  of  all  white  heats. 
Such  is  the  electric  light.  The  re- 
sources of  science  are,  however, 
severely  taxed  to  insure  the  steadi- 
ness and  continuity  of  the  light. — 
Electric  lamps  are  now  made,  so 
far  as  difficulties  permit,  by  Dubosc, 
Foucault,  Hart,  and  other  invent- 
ors; and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  lamps  will  even- 
tually be  highly  valuable,  not  only 
for  magic  litems  and  illuminated 
microscopes,  but  for  other  purposes. 
— Electric  lighthouse  lights  are  the 
largest  apphcalion  of  this  power 
hitherto  tried.  Dungeness  light- 
house is  at  present  (1868)  supplied 
with  the  electric  light  instead  of  oil 
lamps ;  and  the  South  Foreland  and 
the  Lowestoft  are  to  be  similarly 
provided. 

Eleotrio  Iiooxn.  (See  Jacquard 
Machine.) 

Electric  Telefirraph.  This  most 
wonderful  of  all  messengers  is  just 
the  coimterpart  of  the  electric  light, 
in  a  way  worthy  of  attention.  When 
a  wire  is  interrupted,  so  as  to  break 
the  continuity  of  the  current,  the 
violent  effort  of  the  latter  to  leap 
over  the  obstacle  gives  rise  to  intense 
light  and  heat ;  whereas,  when  the 
wire  affords  an  uninterrupted  chan- 
nel, the  current  flows  quietly,  invi- 
sibly, and  coldly  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  miles,  and  conveys  an 
impulse  throughout  that  distance. 
Tlos  impulse  is  made  to  imply  or 
symbolise  a  message,  available  for 
telegraphic  purposes. — TTie  Wire,  or 
Conductor.  The  wire  that  conveys 
the  impulse  in  an  electric  tele- 
graph (by  land)  is  sometimes  of 
iron,  but  generally  of  copper. 
There  must  be  no  contact  between 
it  and  any  conductor  of  electri- 
city, except  at  the  two  ends,  where 
it  is  placed  in  connection  with  the 
instruments.  The  telegraph  posts 
at  the  side  of  a  railway  elevate 
the  wires  above  the  ground  (which 
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is  a  conductor);  and  certain  little 
implements  of  earthenware  or  glass 
(both  of  them  insulators  or  non-con- 
ductors), at  the  top  of  the  posts, 
serve  as  resting-points  for  the  wires. 
Sometimes  the  wires  are  placed  in 
a  wooden  trough  under  ground, 
carefully  surrounded  by  non-con- 
ducting substances. — The  Trans- 
mitting Apparatus.  In  Electro 
Metallurgy  it  is  stated  that  a 
galvanic  battery  is  one  means  of 
exciting  an  electric  or  galvanic 
current,  by  a  chemical  action  be- 
tween certain  metals  and  liquids ; 
and  it  is  here  necessary  to  add  that 
an  electro-magnet  is  another  mode 
of  producing  the  current.  The  ciu-- 
rent  once  produced,  either  by  bat- 
tery-galvanism or  by  magneto-elec- 
tricity, contrivances  are  necessary 
to  interrupt  it  momentarily,  as  a 
means  of  enabling  it  to  tell  tales  or 
convey  signals.  And  herein  it  is 
that  tne  ingenuity  of  inventors  has 
been  mainly  shown.  Wheatstone, 
Cooke,  Bain,  Shepherd,  Hughes, 
Siemens,  Morse,  Bright,  Thomson, 
Steinheil,  Bonelli,  Caselli,  Varley — 
these  and  many  others  have  con- 
trived instruments  of  admirable  ar- 
rangement, to  send  minutely-inter- 
rupted currents  along  the  wire,  each 
kind  of  interruption  having  a  par- 
ticular alphabetical  meaning.  Some- 
times a  needle  is  worked  to  and  fro 
in  front  of  a  dial,  to  (alternately) 
make  and  break  connection  between 
the  battery  and  the  wire.  Sometimes 
two  needles  are  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Sometimes  the  fingers 
are  pressed  down  upon  keys  or  studs 
like  those  of  a  concertina,  each 
key  affecting  the  current  in  a  parti- 
cular way,  and  each  way  having  its 
own  alphabetical  meaning.  Some- 
times fine  wires  are  made  to  pass 
over  a  surface  partly  conducting  and 
partly  non-conducting ;  and  at  each 
change  of  surface  a  change  of  impulse 
throujgh  the  wire  is  brought  about. 
— The  Receiving  Apparatus.  When 
the  inteirupted  impulses  have  tra- 


velled through  the  wire,  there  are 
instruments  at  the  other  end  to  re- 
ceive and  interpret  them.  These 
instruments  are,  to  some  extent, 
counterparts  of  those  employed  for 
transmission.  If,  at  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Metropolitan  or  Under- 
ground Railway,  we  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  telegraph  signalman, 
we  see  that  his  eye  rests  frequently 
on  certain  dial-plates,  to  detect  the 
movements  of  certain  handles ;  and 
that  Xhen  he  moves  handles,  one  or 
more,  to  and  fro.  In  the  first  he  is 
watching  a  receiving  apparatus ;  in 
the  second  he  is  working  a  tran^ 
milling  apparatus.  But  in  many 
systems  of  telegraphy  now  adopted 
the  receiving  apparatus  prints  the 
message  it  receives^  or  leaves  upon 
paper  such  a  record  as  can  be  inter- 
preted by  a  code  or  alphabet  of 
symbols.  Some  of  these  kinds  of 
apparatus  are  remarkable  specimens 
of  constructive  ingenuity — such  as 
the  type-printing  telegraph;  the 
symbol-printing  telegraph  ;  the  eke- 
mical-printing  telegraph  ;  thewrH^ 
ing  telegraph,  &c.  The  pecoliar 
arrangements  for  using  a  cable 
instead  of  a  mere  wire,  when  the 
message  is  to  be  sent  through 
water  instead  of  over  land,  are  no- 
ticed under  Telegraphic  Cable. 
The  length  of  telegraphs  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  (1868)  about 
20,000  miles;  and  as  each  line 
averages  about  five  distinct  wires, 
to  carry  on  five  distinct  series  ci 
messages  at  once,  the  length  of 
wire  is,  in  round  numbers,  abont 
100,000  miles.  By  contract  unth 
the  Government,  based  on  a  ^pedal 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1868, 
most  of  these  inland  telegraphs  are 
to  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Post  Office. 

Electro  Blastinflr  was  first  tried 
in  blowing  up  the  sunken  hull  of  the 
Royal  George,  at  Spithead,  in  1839. 
Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Pasky 
constructed  two  cylinders  capable  of 
containing  more  than  2,000  lbs.  a 
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gunpowder  each :  these,  by  the  aid 
of  divers,  were  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  sunken  ship.  The  powder 
was  exploded  by  means  o{  a  con- 
ducting wire,  leading  from  a  gal- 
vanic battery  placed  at  a  distance. 
The  success  was  complete — shatter- 
ing the  old  vessel  to  pieces,  and 
enabling  the  divers  to  bring  up  what- 
ever was  worth  saving.  The  value  of 
the  brass  guns  recovered  repaid  the 
expense  of  the  blasting.  In  1840, 
Captain  Paris,  an  engineer  in  the 
United  States,  employed  the  same 
plan  for  clearing  away  a  rocky  bed 
at  a  place  where  docks  and  quays 
were  to  be  constructed  at  Boston. 
In  1843,  Sir  William  Cubitt,  wish- 
ing to  remove  the  Round  Down  CliiF, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Dover 
and  Folkestone  portion  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway,  resolved  to  use 
electric  power  for  the  purpose.  In  va- 
rious chambers,  excavated  in  the  body 
of  the  cliff,  no  less  than  18,000  lbs. 
of  gunpowder  were  placed,  in  bags 
enclosed  in  boxes.  The  cham- 
bers being  properly  stopped,  wires 
were  laid  from  them  to  a  wooden 
building  at  a  safe  distance,  where 
the  electric  apparatus  was  depo- 
sited. On  the  26th  of  January 
the  trains  were  fired,  and  400,000 
cubic  yards  of  chalk  fell  down 
upon  the  beach  in  one  magnifi- 
cent avalanche.  The  success  of  the 
system  being  thus  made  evident, 
electro-blasting  took  its  place  per- 
manently as  an  aid  in  engineenng. 
The  South  Devon  Railway,  the 
Wrekin  Hill,  Rosyth  Cliff,  Black 
Gang  Chine,  Seaford,  Portland, 
Holyhead,  Sebastopol,  are  only  a 
few  among  the  localities  in  which 
this  remarkable  agency  has  been 
employed. 

Bleotro  Bronsinsr ;  Electro 
Oopperiner ;  Electro  Oildingr. 
(See  Electro  Metallurgy.) 

Electro  Metallurgy.  This  won- 
derful and  beautiful  art  did  not 
come  into  vogue  until  about  the  year 
1839,  since  which  time  it  has  ex- 


panded into  an  important  depart- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry.  It 
depends  on  the  fact  that  if  a  eaJ- 
▼anic  corrent  is  passed  through  a 
metallic  solution,  the  metal  is  sepa- 
rated from  its  companion  substances, 
and  presented  in  a  native  form. 
There  are  two  great  divisions  of 
the  art,  which  might  be  called  W^- 
tro^oatmg  2jl6.  eUctro-copying,  In 
the  one,  a  substance  receives  a  per- 
manent coating  of  some  fine  metal 
by  the  electro  process.  In  the  other, 
a  copy  or  cast  is  obtained  in  fine 
metal,  by  the  electro  process,  from 
some  object  of  given  form,  and  is 
then  removed  from  the  model  on 
which,  or  the  mould  in  which,  it 
has  been  produced.  In  regard  to 
the  deposition  of  a  thin  metallic 
layer  as  a  coating,  as  at  first 
employed  by  Spencer,  Jacobi,  and 
Jordan  (three  independent  inven- 
tors), this  deposition  could  only 
take  place  on  a  metal  foundation ; 
but  Mr.  Murray  discovered  that 
black-lead  (easily  rubbed  upon 
wood,  plaster,  paper,  or  almost  any 
substance)  would  give  the  requisite 
property ;  and  this  greatly  increased 
the  scope  of  the  method.  A  gal- 
vanic battery  supplies  the  power 
which  makes  the  deposition  ;  while 
a  metallic  solution  supplies  the 
metal  which  is  to  be  deposited. 
There  are  many  arrangements  of 
battery ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  de- 
pend on  the  mutual  action  of  two 
different  metals  and  an  acid:  the 
acid  attacks  one  of  the  metals  more 
than  the  other  ;  and  this  inequality 
of  action  gives  rise  to  a  galvanic  or 
electric  current  in  the  acid  solution. 
When  a  current,  excited  by  any  of 
these  batteries,  is  sent  through  a 
separate  vessel  containing  a  metallic 
solution,  the  metal  will  be  deposited 
from  the  solution  upon  any  sub- 
stance prepared  to  receive  it.  This 
substance  may  be  a  mould  formed 
of  fusible  metal,  wax,  stearine,  gutta 
percha,  or  any  one  among  a  large 
list  of  materials,  in  most  instances 
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black-leaded  before  being  immersed 
in  the  solution ;  and  then  the  de- 
posited metal  produces  a  cast  from 
this  mould.  Or  an  article  of  metal, 
wood,  papier-mftch6,  lace,  or  natural 
sprigs  or  leaves,  with  the  surface 
properly  prepared,  may  receive  a 
permanent  metallic  coating.  Mostly 
there  is  a  decomposing  vessel  and 
a  depositing  vessel,  the  one  form- 
ing part  of  the  battery  which  pro- 
duces the  current,  and  the  other 
the  workshop  (so  to  speak)  in 
which  the  current  performs  its  al- 
lotted duty.  Any  one  of  many  dif- 
ferent metals  may  be  deposited — 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  zinc, 
&c. — accordmg  to  the  solutions  se- 
lected ;  but  they  are  not  all  equally 
easy  to  manage.  Electrotype  casts  of 
medals,  &c.,  are  mostly  made  of  cop- 
per, which  may  afterwards  have  a 
bronze  tint  imparted  to  it.  A  copper 
coating  is  wniietimes  given  to  terra- 
cotta or  w(KHi  for  architectural  orna- 
ments or  other  decorative  purposes. 
Cloth,  leather,  lace,  table  covers, 
book  covers,  may  be  similarly 
treated.  By  varying  the  mode  of 
electrotyping  are  produced  plates 
from  engravings  that  may  be  printed 
from  in  the  same  manner  as  wood 
blocks,  music-printing  plates,  calico- 
printing  rollers,  &c.  To  make  the 
superb  articles  of  table  plate  which 
Messrs.  Elkington  and  other  manu- 
facturers produce,  the  foundation 
is  usually  some  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  white  alloy  noticed  under 
White  Metals  ;  while  the  metallic 
solution  contains  the  cyanide  or 
some  other  salt  of  silver.  Small 
articles  are  suspended  by  wires  in  a 
tank  containing  the  solution ;  while 
larger  varieties  call  for  special  ar- 
rangements. The  thickness  of  the 
deposited  layer  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  solution  and  the  time 
of  immersion.  An  article  of  abso- 
lutely solid  silver  may  be  made  by 
fint  making  an  electro-copper  mould 
from  a  model,  and  then  an  electro- 
dher  cast  from  the  mould,  means 


being  taken  to  insure  the  easy  sepa- 
ration of  the  cast  from  the  mould. 
In  electro-gilding  the  foundation  is 
usually  either  of  silver  or  copper, 
while  the  liquid  is  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium.  It 
affords  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  art,  that  the 
works  of  a  delicate  chronometer 
have  been  electro-gilt  while  going  I 
The  casts  for  stereotype  are  now  very 
often  made  by  this  new  agency.  An 
impression  from  a  page  of  type,  or 
type  and  wood  blocks,  is  taken  in 
wax ;  a  cast  from  the  wax  is  taken 
in  copper  by  electrotype ;  and  this 
cast,  backed  up  by  a  layer  of  type 
metal,  becomes  firm  enough  to 
print  from. 

Bleotro  Flatinv.  (SeeELECno 
Metallurgy.  \ 

• 

Eleotro  Frlntlnir  is  conducted 
in  many  different  ways.  In gahmuh 
graphy  a  kind  of  picture  is  painted 
on  a  metal  plate,  with  a  paint  which 
will  give  dark  and  light  tints  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  the  layer. 
An  electrotype  cast  from  this  plate 
contains  all  the  lines  of  the  device 
sunk  instead  of  raised;  and  fitym 
this  cast  impressions  can  be  taken 
by  copper-plate  printing.  In  gaU 
vanoglyphy  a  zinc  plate  is  coated 
with  varnish,  on  which  a  drawing  is 
etched ;  ink,  applied  to  the  yannah 
by  an  inking  roller,  does  not  sink 
into  the  lines  etched  by  the  graver, 
but  forms  a  series  of  slightly-ndsed 
protuberances.  An  electrotype  cait 
obtained  from  the  zinc  plate  yidds 
a  copper  plate  with  the  unes  nbed 
for  surface  printing.  In  the  oi^ 
nary  electrotype  now  extensifdy 
employed,  type  and  woodcuts  aic 
incorporated  in  the  same  page: 
a  mould  is  taken  in  wax  or  id 
gutta  percha ;  a  copper  electrotype 
is  obtained  from  the  mould,  nst 
much  thicker  than  a  sheet  of 
paper;  this  cast  or  shell,  heated 
over  a  hot  plate,  is  backed  up  bra 
layer  of  molten  type  metal;  w 
united  plate  is  brought  to  a  omfbcB 
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thickness  of  i  inch,  and  is  then 
ready  to  be  printed  from.  These 
electro-stereot3^es  divide  favoiu* 
with  the  paper-stereotypes  de- 
scribed under  Stereotype. — Col- 
linses electro  block-printing  is  an- 
other variety  of  this  art.  An  im- 
pression from  a  design  is  taken  in 
transfer  ink  on  a  sheet  of  vulcanised 
india-rubber.  Placed  in  an  expand- 
ing frame,  this  sheet  is  expanded 
in  length  and  width  by  means  of 
screws  and  hooks.  An  impression 
is  taken  from  the  enlarged  design ; 
and  this  impression  can  be  printed 
from  by  the  electro  process.  The 
purpose  of  the  invention  is  to 
■  obtain,  besides  an  engraving  of  the 
original  size  of  the  drawing,  another 
either  larger  or  smaller. 

Electro  Silverinsr.  (See  Elec- 
tro Metallurgy.) 

]^ectrot3n;>e.  (See  Electro 
Metallurgy;  Electro  Print- 
ing.) 

Electnun.  The  alloy  known  to 
the  ancients  under  this  name  con- 
sisted of  gold  and  silver.  Modem 
electrum  is  an  aUoy  of  copper,  zinc, 
tin,  and  nickel. 

Elm.  (See  Timber.)  The  bark 
is  used  in  tanning,  dyeing,  and  su- 
gar refining;  and  a  medical  wash 
called  elm  water  is  prepared  from  a 
kind  of  gall-nut  sometimes  found 
on  or  near  the  leaves. 

Embalzninsr  is  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  putrefactive  decay  of 
dead  bodies.  The  Egyptians  prac- 
tised different  modes  of  embalming, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  process  consisted  in 
making  the  interior  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible, introducing  a  number  of  pre- 
servative substances,  and  enveloping 
the  body  in  numerous  linen  and  other 
wrappers.  The  substances  employed 
were  palm  wine,  resin,  cassia,  cedar 
cdl,  natron,  m3nTh,  salt,  &c.  Other 
nations  have  practised  the  same  art, 
though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the 
E^^tians ;  and  the  substances,  in 
action  to  those  here  named,  which 


have  been  employed,  at  various 
times,  are  bitumen,  honey,  wax, 
camphor,  balsam  of  Peru,  tar,  Jews* 
pitch,  and  numerous  spices  and  es- 
sential oils. 

Embossinff  is  the  raising  of  a 
pattern  by  stamping.  Sometimes 
there  Is  a  die,  to  act  upon  one  sur- 
face only;  sometimes  a  counterdie 
also,  to  insure  greater  sharpness  of 
impression.  In  most  cases  embossing 
is  raised,  or  in  relief.  Thin  sheets  of 
metal,  cardboard  for  ornamental 
purposes,  paper  for  envelopes  and 
elegant  stationery,  cloth  for  book- 
binding, leather  •  for  hangings, 
covers  of  various  kinds,  &c.,  are 
now  embossed  in  immense  variety. 
The  dies  are  managed  in  various 
ways.  ( I.)  The  die  is  pressed  down 
smartly  with  the  hand.  (2.)  It  is 
made  heavy  by  additional  metal,  and 
receives  sharp  blows  when  worked  by 
a  treadle  or  a  foot-sling.  (3.)  It  is 
worked  by  a  screw-press,  acting  by 
compression  rather  than  percussion. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  die  at  all ; 
the  pattern  is  engraved  on  two  roll- 
ers ;  the  sheet  or  thin  substance  is 
passed  between  them,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  contact-roUing  imparts  an 
embossed  design. 

Embroidery  is  a  general  name 
for  many  different  modes  of  giving 
pattern  and  ornament  to  textile 
fabrics.  The  most  evident  mode  is, 
to  take  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  net, 
gauze,  &c.,  and  apply  any  deco- 
rative patterns  to  it  by  needle  and 
thread.  The  ancients  were  very  fond 
of  this  method  of  producing  rich 
tissues;  and  in  India,  China,  and 
Persia  the  art  is  extensively  practised 
at  the  present  day,  especially  with 
gold  and  silver  threads,  spangles, 
beads,  bugles,  feathers — almost 
anything,  in  fact,  that  has  rich- 
ness and  diversity  of  colour. 
The  sampler  is  a  well-known  kind 
of  juvenile  embroidery  —  needle- 
work upon  an  open  canvas.  Berlin- 
wool  work  is  a  higher  kind,  but 
similar  in  princi^:le  ;  it  obtaine*' 
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name  from  having;  been  introduced 
first  at  Berlin,  where  a  print-seller 
invented  the  convenient  pattern 
papers  which  are  used  in  this  work. 
Lace  embroidery  and  muslin  em- 
broidery describe  themselves  in 
their  names.  Tapestry  work  is 
described  under  Tapestry.  The 
machinery  employed  in  most  sorts 
of  embroidery  consists  simply  of 
some  kind  of  frame,  in  which  the 
material  can  be  stretched  out  flat. 
There  are,  however,  embroidering 
machines  which  increase  many  fold 
the  rapidity  of  working.  One  such 
machine,  invented  by  M.  Hcilmann, 
of  Miilhausen,  enables  a  woman  to 
embroider  with  lOO  needles  at  a  time. 
The  needles  have  a  point  at  each 
end,  and  an  eye  in  the  middle ;  and 
the  action  bears  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  well-known  sewing 
machine,  except  in  having  the  web 
or  cloth  upright  instead  of  hori- 
zontal. The  needles  are  attached 
to  a  kind  of  carriage;  the  carriage 
travels  to  and  fro  towards  the  web 
and  back  ;  the  needles  convey  their 
threads  in  and  out  of  the  web  at 
every  movement  of  the  carriage ; 
pincers  grasp  the  needles  at  each 
end  alternately,  to  pull  them  through, 
and  prepare  them  for  their  return 
journey ;  and  then  a  pattern  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  web  by  every 
distinct  needle. 

Emerald.  (See  Gems  and  Pre- 
cious Stones.) 

Emery,  as  a  material  for  polishing 
and  grinding,  is  of  very  considerable 
service  in  the  arts.  Most  of  that 
used  in  England  is  brought  from 
the  Levant.  To  prepare  it  for  use, 
the  emery  is  broken  into  limips, 
crushed  with  stampers,  sifled  to  va- 
rious degrees  of  fineness,  and  sepa- 
rated still  more  completely  by  grind- 
ing under  water,  or  by  allowing  it  to 
subside  after  flowing  water  has  acted 
upon  it.  The  fine  particles  thus  pro- 
duced constitute  «w^rj/^(?w^i^.  The 
substance  is  one  of  tne  very  hardest 
known;  and  it  is  on  this  account 


that  emeiy  is  valuable  in  fi^inding 
glass,  polishing  metals,  and  nmne- 
rous  other  processes  in  the  arts. 
According  to  the  degree  of  fin«>n»Mt, 
it  is  called  com,  coarse  grtntUng^ 
grinding,  fine  grinding,  superfine 
grinding,  coarse  flour,  flour,  fine 
flour,  and  superfine  flour  emay. 
In  many  instances  emeiy  powder 
cannot  be  conveniently  nsed^  unless 
it  is  cemented  to  some  snbstanoe 
which  can  be  held  in  the  hand. 
Thus — emery  paper  is  a  stiff  kind  of 

{>aper  made  wet  with  glne,  and  a 
ayer  of  emery  sifted  on  it ;  emery 
cloth  is  made  of  calico  instead  of 
paper  ;  emery  cake  is  made  bymix- 
mg  the  powder  with  melted  oees'- 
wax  and  suet,  and  forming  it  into  a 
lump  which  can  be  comrauendy 
held  in  the  hand;  emery  stick  is  a 
splint  of  wood,  of  any  shape,  co- 
vered with  a  layer  of  emeiy  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  paper  and  doth; 
and,  lastly,  emery  stone  consists  of 
emery  and  earthenware  day,  mixed, 
shaped  in  a  mould,  and  baked. 

Enamel  is  really  opaque  or  semi- 
opaque  glass,  the  opacity  being  doe 
to  certam  substances  which  do  not 
belong  to  transparent  glass.  The 
colour  may  be  purely  white  or  bnl- 
liantly  tinted,  according  to  the  m- 
gredients.  The  enamel-makers  give 
9ie  name  of  batch  to  a  transparcst 
glass  which  serves  as  the  genenl 
basis,  and  which  consists  c^  sand  or 
flint,  oxide  of  lead,  potash,  saltoetie^ 
and  oxide  of  manganese.  Theif 
further  additions  give  the  colom^ 
batch,  arsenic,  and  antimony  pro- 
duce soil  white  opaque  enamd; 
batch,  tin,  and  lead,  hard  white 
opaque;  batch  and  cobalt,  traof- 
parent  blue;  batch  and  coppert 
azure  blue  ;  ^batch  and  gold,  mhy 
red;  batch  and  manganese,  aioe- 
thyst  or  purple ;  batch,  iron,  anl 
manganese,  orange  colour;  bttdi* 
copper,  and  iron,  emerald  gieaii 
batch  and  uranium,  gold,  topa% 
&c. 
Enamel  Paintlzis'.    The  p^ 


here  used  is  a  IdDd  of  glass^  or  a 
roiiCure  which  beconiES  glass  by  the 
application  of  heat.  One  or  more 
ofsEveial  metallic  salts  and  oxides 
are  used,  including  those  of  gold, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony, 
uranium,  chroniium,  mnnganesc, 
cobalt,  platinum,  zinc,  palladium, 
and  iiidioni.  These  metallic  bases 
are  mixed  with  various  preparations 
of  potash,  sand,  common  salt,  and 
borax,  ground  as  finely  as  possible, 
and  reduced  to  a  semi-liquid  stale 
with  the  oils  oF  turpentine  and  la- 
vender. This  paint  is  appUed  with 
camel'a-hair  pencils  ;  and  as  it  is  of 
'   "      eutral   kind  of  tint  when 
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making  such  a  selection  as  will  pro- 
duce the  proper  tints  of  colour  when 
vitrified  by  baking.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  oven  requires  equal 
care,  to  develop  the  tint,  to  make  the 
paint  adhere  well  to  the  substance 

;sinted,  and  to  dissipate  the  oils, 
here  are  greater  varieties  in  the 
enamels  for  porcelain-painting  than 
in  those  for  glass-painting,  seeing 
that  some  must  be  opaqoe  instead 
of  transparent,  where  me  appear- 
ance is  to  be  that  of  pure  burnished 
gold,  the  gold  is  brought  to  a  HquJd 
state  by  aqua  regia,  then  heated  to 
a  fine  powder,  then  mixed  with 
borax  aiul  oxide  of  bismuth,  then 
liquefied  with  gum-water,  and  finally 
applied  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil; 
by  burnishing  with  a  smooth  piece 
of  agate  or  blood-stone,  the  gold  as- 
sumes all  its  wonted  metalSc  bril- 
lianity.     In  ennmel-painting,  consi- 

of  miniatures  and  other  small  highly- 
finished  pictures,  the  diScolties  are 
greater  than  in  porcelain  or  glass 
painting,  seeing  that  the  subs&nce 
to  be  painted  is  metal,  usually  silver 
or  copper,  on  which  a  fine  coating 
of  opaque  enamel  has  to  be  applied 
before  the  actual  painting  com- 
mences. An  exquisite  portrait  ol 
Queen  Victoria,  presented  to  Mt. 
Pcabodj  in    1867  by  her  Majesty, 


:  the    most    celebrated  recent  ei- 
mple  of  enamel-painting. 
EnMnallad Iicathnr.  (SeeLEA- 

HER.) 
Enamelled  Wore.     By  far  the 

itgest  use  of  enamel  is  in  giving  a 
lassy  surface  to  melal  waie,  to  pre- 
ent  corrosion  by  heat  and  moisture. 
The  insides  of  sancepiins,   basins, 
dishes,  pails,  &c„  are  enameUed  in 
■ "     way.      The   enamel  employed 
sts  of  powdered  glass,  borax, 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed,  fused, 
cooled,  and  ground  to  powder.  The 
ware,  when  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
ite    acid,    is   wetted  with   gum- 
!er,   and  the  powder  sifted  on; 
it,  careftilly  applied,  melts   Ihe 
Lmel,  and  causes  it  to  adhere  to 
iron — thus  giving  a  very  clean, 
it,   and    serviceable   interior   to 
culinary  iron-ware.    For  enamelling 
■  ,  see  Watch  Dials. 
uunel  Work.     For  decorative 
purposes,  enamel  was  formerly  mnch 
used  as  a  mosaic  and  as  an  inlay. 
For  the  former,  see  Mosaic.  When 
1  as  an  inlay,  the  article  ot  oma- 
it — caskets,  pyxes,  crosiers,  can- 
dlesticks, ewers,  plateaux,  &c. — were 
treated  in  one  or  other  of  manv  dif- 
ferent ways.      Sometimes  a  filigree 
of  gold  or  silver  forms  a  pattern  of 
little  cells,  which  ate  filled  up  with 
enamel  of  different  colours  ;  some- 
times incisions  are  madein  acopper 
plafe,  and  filled  up  with  enamel; 
while,  in  some  instances,  ^ronr^rfnf 
enamel  fills  up  the  incisions  in  a  sti- 
ver plate,  combining  the  reflection 
of  the  silver  with  the  colour  of  the 
enamel,  and  producing  a  peculiar 
kind  of  lustre  by  the  combination. 

EnoaoBtic  TilsB.  (See  TtLES, 
Tesselated  and  Encaustic.) 

ESngiliLe.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Ihe  original  meaning  of  thii 
word,  it  is  now  00  longer  distin- 
guishable by  any  marked  line  finm 


achine. 


cardi 


ing  engine  and 


for 


the  same  thing;  and  a  similar  du- 
plication occurs  in  many  other  cases. 
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Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
distinction  is  this — that  an  engine 
more  usually  develops  moving 
power  [steam-engine^  &c.) ;  while  a 
machine  practically  applies  the 
power  in  manufactures  {^printing 
machines,  &c.)* 

Enerineerinff  Shops  is  a  name 
frequently  applied  to  the  establish- 
ments here  treated  under  Machine 

WORKSHOHS. 

Enfirravlnff,  as  a  fine  art,  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  volume ;  as 
a  mechanical  art,  it  comprises  many 
modes  of  forming  a  picture  or  device 
in  or  on  a  surface.  The  surface  may 
be  of  wood,  copper,  steel,  stone, 
resinous  composition,  &c. ;  the  de- 
vice may  be  on  the  level,  above  the 
level,  or  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face generally;  and  thus  arise  the 
numerous  kinds  of  engraving.  The 
cutting  of  dies,  cameos,  and  gems 
is  sometimes  called  engraving  ;  but 
we  are  sjieaking  more  particularly 
of  the  kinds  of  work  in  which  an 
inked  impression  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  engraving  upon  paper.  (See, 
for  brief  notices  of  the  principal 
kinds,  CoppF.R-PLATE Engraving; 
Etching;  Graphotypk;  Litho- 
graphy ;  Wood  Engraving.) 

Envelope  Machine.  It  was  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1  that 
the  public  first  became  generally 
acquainted  ^nth  the  beautiful  ma- 
chines for  making  envelopes.  Since 
that  time  such  machines  have  been 
constantly  in  use,  bringing  down 
the  price  of  envelopes  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  and  yet  leaving  a  large 
amount  to  be  executed  by  hand- 
making.  Nearly  all  the  processes 
are  automatic  in  Delarue's  appa- 
ratus (the  chief  in  the  trade).  The 
paper  is  cut  into  blanks  ;  the  seal- 
flap  is  stamped  with  some  kind  of 
device  by  a  die ;  a  plunger  in  a  box 
makes  four  creases  in  every  blank ; 
two  flaps  are  folded  down  by  two 
levers ;  gum  is  applied  to  each  flap 
edge;  a  lever  folds  down  a  third 
flap  on  these  two  edges,  to  wluch 


it  is  instantly  cemented;  another 
lever  folds  dfown  the  fourth  flap, 
but  without  cementing  it ;  uid  then 
a  pusher  drives  away  die  finished 
envelope  to  make  room  for  another. 
All  these  processes  succeed  one 
another  with  such  beantifiil  zego- 
larity  that  the  envelopes  are  pre- 
cisely alike  (until  z.purpased  change 
is  made  in  form,  size,  or  pattern); 
and  with  such  rapidity  that  an  enre- 
lope  is  completely  made  in  less  tham 
a  second,  or  about  4,000  per  hoar 
by  one  machine.  Nearly  2,000,000 
envelopes  p)er  day  are  required  for 
the  postage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Epsom  Salt  vs  the  popular  name 
for  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The 
usual  source  is  the  bittern  left  after 
the  manufacture  of  sea-salt,  which 
is  a  com;K)und  of  the  sulphate  md 
the  chloride  of  magnesia ;  this  tdt- 
tern  is  boiled,  skimmed,  evaporated, 
and  cooled,  when  it  cxvstallises  into 
single  Epsom  salt,  which  by  a  se- 
cond crystallising  becomes  double. 

Ermine  is  the  fur  of  a  small  ani- 
mal something  like  a  weasel,  foond 
in  the  colder  parts  of  both  conti- 
nents. The  fur  is  scarce,  expenstvSi 
and  highly  prized.  In  using  it,  a 
kind  of  pattern  is  produced  hy 
placing  the  black  taUs  at  regular 
intervals  on  the  snowy  white  por- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  fur. 

Eacapement,  in  a  dock  or  watch, 
is  an  apparatus  for  converting  a  am^ 
tinuous  into  an  intermittent  or  oscSbr 
tory  motion,  which  can  morereadOr 
be  made  isochronous,  or  equal-time^ 
A  watch  or  clock  always  travels  Iff 
leaps  (made  audible  by  the  tiddnsj, 
or  alternate  movements  and  stop- 
pages. A  small  piece  of  metal  caBed 
the  regulator  oscillates  in  a  legobr 
manner  by  a  series  of  jerks ;  UMse 
jerks  are  manifested  in  the  jeridnf 
movements  of  the  seconds'  haad. 
The  escapement  is  the  apparatni 
which  connects  the  regulator  viA 
the  train  of  wheels.  In  the  commoi 
vertical  escapement  for  a  watch  ff 
time-piece,  the  regulator  is  a  boi- 
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zontal  wheel  called  the  balance, 
which  oscillates  on  a  vertical  axis. 
The  axis  or  verge  of  the  balance  car- 
ries two  small  pallets,  which  catch 
into  the  teeth  of  a  vertical  scape- 
wheel.  The  main-springy  acting 
through  the  medium  of  the  train  of 
wheeb,  causes  the  teeth  of  the  scape- 
wheel,  one  by  one,  to  be  caught  by 
the  pallets,  and  gives  an  oscillatory 
movement  to  the  balance.  A  sort 
of  fly-wheel  effect  is  hereby  pro- 
duced, giving  uniform  periodicity 
to  the  movements.  The  anchor  es- 
capement, often  used  for  clocks,  has 
a  small  apparatus  shaped  something 
like  an  anchor,  the  two  ends  of 
which  have  pallets  which  alternately 
catch  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  pro- 
ducing equidistant  stoppages  nearly 
like  those  just  mentioned.  The  dead- 
beat  escapement  has  such  an  ar- 
rangement and  form  of  pallets  as  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  recoil  which 
belongs  to  an  ordinary  vertical  es- 
capement; and  a  modification  of 
this  produces  the  half-dead  escape- 
ment. The  pin-wheel  escapement 
has  pins  instead  of  teeth  in  the  scape- 
wheel.  The  duplex  escapement  has 
two  scape-wheels  and  two  pairs  of 
pallets,  one  for  the  stop  and  the 
othier  for  the  impulse.  The  remontoir 
escapement  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
pendulum  by  a  small  weight  or 
spring  independent  of  the  force  of 
tne  train ;  the  clock-train  winds  up 
the  maintaining  force  at  every  beat 
or  every  few  beats.  The  horizontal 
escapement  has  a  scape-wheel  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  balance ;  and  the  teeth  are 
caught  in  a  peculiar  way  by  the 
edges  of  a  half-cylinder.  The  de- 
tached escapement  has  an  apparatus 
for  removing  the  continual  iruduence 
of  ihe  main-spring  upon  the  regu- 
lator— an  influence  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  some  defects  in  the  com- 
mon horizontal  escapement.  The 
lever  escapement  has  a  lever  added 
to  the  action  of  the  scape-wheel,  to 
give  impulse  to  the  balance.    The 


tram  remontoir,  a  kind  of  escape- 
meht  invented  by  Mr.  Dent,  and 
employed  in  the  clocks  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Station,  gives  a  visible 
jump  to  the  minute  hand,  which  for 
many  purposes  serves  the  place  of  a 
seconds' hand.  The ^aw^J' escape- 
ment is  one  which  has  been  made 
to  assume  many  different  forms ; 
a  variety  devised  by  Mr.  Denison  is 
especially  intended  for  astronomical 
clocks.  The  making  of  these  de- 
licate pieces  of  mechanism  is  among 
the  nicest  operations  of  the  horolo- 
gical  art.  ( See  further  under  Chro- 
nometer; Clock;  Watch.) 

Espaorto,  or  Spanish  Grass,  is  a 
substance  now  largely  used  as  a 
substitute  for  rags  in  paper-making. 
The  plant  grows  something  like 
EngUsh  rushes,  to  a  height  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
a  long  flat  leaf  or  blade,  which 
twists  round  into  a  kind  of  cylinder. 
It  is  the  fibre  of  this  leaf  which  con- 
stitutes esparto.  The  plant  grows 
abundantly  in  many  countries  oi 
Southern  Europe,  especially  Spain. 
The  Spaniards  have  for  centuries 
made  use  of  it  for  ropes,  cordage, 
nets,  and  mats;  but  the  great  de- 
mand at  present  is  as  a  material  in 
paper-matcing.  The  leaf  is  bruised 
mto  a  mass  of  loose  filaments,  and 
boiled  in  various  chemical  solutions 
to  dissolve  away  the  extraneous 
matters.  The  subsequent  processes 
are  nearly  like  those  described  in 
Paper  Making.  This  substance 
is  more  and  more  employed  every 
year  in  newspapers,  the  cheapest  of 
which  are  in  great  part  made  of  it. 
The  importation  of  esparto  was  in 
1862  barely  1,000  tons;  in  1864  it 
rose  to  43,000,  and  in  1867  to  54,000 
tons. 

Essences ;  Essential  Oils. 
These  are  the  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  plants,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  flavour  and  odour.  Distil- 
lation and  combination  with  spirit 
of  wine    are   much  concerned  in 
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their  preparation.  There  are  thirty 
or  forty  essential  oils,  nearly  all  of 
them  a  little  lighter  than  water. 

Etoliiiiflr  is  a  kind  of  engraving 
in  which  5»e  desioner  and  the  en- 
graver are  often  me  same  person ; 
hence  it  has  been  held  high  in 
favour  by  the  great  masters,  such  as 
Rembrandt,  Teniers,  Salvator  Rosa, 
and  others.  The  artistic  qualities 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  here — 
merely  the  actual  process.  A  plate 
of  copper  is  coated  with  a  heated 
composition  of  wax,  resin,  gum, 
asphaltum,  or  such-like  substances. 
When  cold,  it  receives  an  impres- 
sion from  thin  paper  of  the  outline 
of  the  picture,  done  in  pencil  or 
chalk.  The  etcher  then  goes  over 
Uie  whole  surface,  cutting  through 
the  resinous  composition  with  tools 
called  etching  points,  some  with 
broader  points  than  others.  His 
own  ideas  guide  him  in  making 
such  lines  or  incisions  as  will  com- 
pose his  ]jicture.  The  plate,  thus 
far  finished,  has  an  elevated  rim  of 
wax  built  round  it;  aquafortis  is 
poured  on  within  this  rim;  the 
acid  cats  away  the  copper,  which 
has  been  laid  bare  by  etching  the 
varnish  ;  the  varnish  or  composition 
is  melted  off ;  and  then  the  plate  is 
ready  to  be  printed  from  by  the 
copper-plate  press.  An  ingenious 
ruling  machine  puts  in  parallel 
lines  for  background,  to  save  time 
and  trouble,  ueorge  Cruikshank's 
sketches,  etched  by  himself,  are 
good  examples  of  the  freedom  of 
effect  which  belongs  to  this  style  of 
engraving. 

Ether,  in  the  hands  of  the  che- 
mist, is  a  very  important  liquid. 
To  manufacturers  it  is  of  less  mo- 
ment. There  are  many  kinds,  but 
the  name  is  usually  given  to  sul- 
phuric ether,  a  colourless,  trans- 
parent, fragrant  liquid,  which  evapo- 
rates so  quickly  that  it  even  boils  at 
91;^  Fahr.  This  amazing  volatility 
givci  rise  to  many  of  the  uses  of 
ether. 


Bthlops  Xl]i«r»l  is  a  name 
which  the  alchemists  used  to  give 
to  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercazy ; 
while  ethiops  tnartial  was  the  black 
oxide  of  iron. 

Bvaporatlon  is  a  silent  passing 
off  of  a  liquid  into  vapour.  The 
warmer  the  liquid  becomes,  the 
more  rapid  is  this  vaporising, 
until  at  length  the  boiling  point 
marks  the  maximum  of  rapidity. 

Exoentrio,  or  Sooentrio,  mean- 
ing "  out  of  the  centre,"  is  a  part  of 
machinery  and  mill-work  in  which 
the  centre  of  a  wheel  or  disc  is  not 
coincident  with  that  of  the  shaft  on 
which  it  revolves.  The  arrange- 
ment is  oflen  useful  in  obtaining  a 
rectilinear  motion  from  a  rotary  one. 

ExhiUUons,  IndustriaL  (See 
Industrial  Exhibitions.) 

ExiMinsion.  The  enlargement 
of  bodies  by  heat  is  an  important 
matter  in  several  manufactures,  as 
well  as  in  science  and  in  civil  en- 
gineering. Supposing  the  length 
of  a  bar  or  rod,  at  32"  Fahr.,  to  be 
expressed  by  10,000,  then  the  length 
at  2X2^  Fahr.  would  be  as  follows: 
— Glass  tube,  10,008 ;  cast-iron, 
10,011 ;  steel,  10,012 ;  gold,  10,015; 
copper,  10,018;  brass,  10,020; 
silver,  10,021 ;  tin,  10,024;  ^^ 
10,028  ;  zinc,  10,030.  Liquids  ex- 
pand in  much  greater  ratio.  If  the 
total  bulk  at  32^  Fahr.  be  called  I, 
then  at  212^  it  becomes — mercnryy 
life;  water,  i-i^\  muriatic  add,  lfr» 
nitric  acid,  i^;  sulphuric  acid,  l^; 
fixed  oils,  i^V ;  oil  of  turpentine.  iiV* 
It  is  the  greater  tendency  of  liquids 
to  expand  with  a  given  increase  of 
heat  that  leads  to  3ie  employment 
of  mercury  and  spirit  for  thenno- 
meters;  the  expansion  of  solidi 
would  be  too  small  to  be  Tisibk 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

Expansive  Workins'.  There  ii 
a  mode  of  working  some  fonns  of 
steam-engine  whi^  greatly  eooao- 
mises  the  power.  Steam,  by  iti 
natural  tendency  to  expand,  affiidl 
a  means  of  doing  this.   If  the ; 
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on  admission  (o  the  cylinder,  ii 
off  before  the  full  supply  has 
lered,  the  piston  is  pressed  part  of 
the  way  by  the  diiect  momentuni, 
and  the  rest  of  its  journey  by  the 
expansive  force.  Utidei  the  usual 
armng^ment,  the  steam  entets  untO 
it  fills  all  tbc  space  above  (or  below) 
the  piston ;    but  when  worked  ex- 

quantity  of  steam  is  made  to  suffice ; 
for  the  mere  expanding  is  made  to 
prodace  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
combined  eil'ect. 
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taining  an  add  and  an  alkaU  dis- 
solved in  water,  in  such  form  as  to 
discbarce  both  a  liquid  and  a  gas 
upon  any  burning  substance.  It  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  eitingiiish- 
ing  fires— the  machine  being  carried 
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on  the  back  of  a  man,  something  in 
the  same  way  as  liquoiice-water  is 
carried  about  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Phillips's  )(r«  annihilator  is  a  con- 
trivance belonging  lo  the  same 
class.  Sulphuric  add,  chlorate  of 
potash,  sugar,  charcoal,  nitre,  and 
gypaum  are  all  contained  in  certain 
compartments  in  a  vessel;  by  a 
slight  manipulation  at  the  instant 
when  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used, 
these  substances  are  made  to  act 
chemically  one  upon  another,  dense 
volumes  of  fume  are  produced,  the 
fume  is  propelled  forcibly  upon  tlie 
burning  materials,  andchect^,  if  nor 
eilinguishes,  the  flame  and  heatveiy 
''inly.  Steam,  and  many  gaseous 
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effect;  but  the  appamlus  has  n 
hitherto  rendered  any  great  amount 
of  service.  (See  further  under  Ftss 
Extinction.) 
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liancy  are  called  facets.  They  are 
also  given  to  ornamental  anietes  in 
gold,  stiver,  and  polished  steel,  by 
gtinding  on  small  revolving  wbeels. 
Factory  System ;  Faotory 
AiotB.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
completely  all  distinction  seems  to  be 
lost  between  the  terms  factory  and 
tnSl  in  the  centres  of  the  greatest 
r^  aU  our  departments  of  industry. 
A.  cotlun  factory  and"   "" " 
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language  of  the  Factdry  Inspector 
themselves.  A  mill,  before  the 
days  of  steam,  was  usually  a  place 
where  wind  or  water  power  came  lo 
the  aid  of  manual  power;  and  a 
steam  miil  is  a  designation  now 
often  given  to  an  establishment  in 
whicb  steam  does  that  which  wind 
or  water  osed  to  do.  But  iti  the 
present  day.  when  steam  not  only 
giiods  com  and  crushes  ores,  but 


makes  buttons  and  needles ;  when 
it  does  all  kinds  of  work,  from 
rolling  a  15-inch  armour  plate  to 
folding  an  envelope,  it  becomes 
questionable  whether  tbe  places 
where  all  this  is  done  should  be 
called  inilii  or  factories.  "We  get 
out  of  the  diiEculty,  in  many  cases, 
by  employing  either  term  indiffer- 
ently. Setting  aside  the  propriety 
of  the  terms,  however,  and  consider- 
ing a  factory  to  be  a  place  wherein 
thing  is  manufactured  by  sti 
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rapid  is  the  e: 
rous  the  applications,  of  this  power 
to  work  which  used  to  be  executed 
by  the  ftngeis  of  operatives.  Textile 
manufactures  of  every  description; 
metallurgy  in  almost  its  entire  range ; 

ifactures  in  almost  every  metaL 
forging   anchors  and  boring 

itrong  &o-pounders  lo  stamp- 
ing foutpcnny-pieces  and  heading 
pins;  the  grindmg  and  mixing 
machines     employed     in    maMng 
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beer,  spirits,  vinegar,  bread,  biscuit ; 
the  washing  and  squeezing  machines 
in  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  calico- 
printing  ;  the  working  of  gutta 
percha  and  india-rubber;  the  cut- 
ting of  straw  and  the  polishing  of 
marble;  even  the  grinding  of  the 
famous  Koh-i-noor,  to  bring  it  to  a 
better  shape — all  are  brought  under 
the  influence  of  steam  power ;  and 
we  may  call  by  the  names  of 
factory t  mill,  or  works,  the  place 
where  such  things  are  done.  In 
a  legislative  sense,  a  factory  is 
now  a  place  where  the  workers  in- 
clude women  and  children  as  well  as 
men.  It  is  to  protect  these  women 
and  children  that  Factory  Acts 
exist.  From  1844  to  1867  many  of 
these  Acts  have  been  passed,  relat- 
ing to  hours  of  work,  schooling, 
safety  for  machinery,  and  other  mat- 
ters. At  first,  spinning  and  weaving 
factories  only  were  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  these  statutes  ;  but 
many  other  large  establishments  in 
which  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed were  gradually  included. 
The  Act  of  18O7  gives  protection  to 
the  women  and  children  employed 
in  blast  furnaces,  copper-mills, 
forges,  foundries,  machine  shops, 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  fac- 
tories, paper-mills,  glass-works,  to- 
bacco factories,  and  generally  in  all 
factories  where  fifty  or  more  per- 
sons are  employed.  It  may  be  found 
embarrassing  in  detail  in  some  in- 
stances, but  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  this  measure  is  sound 
and  wholesome.  Some  of  the  great 
factories  in  the  north  of  England — 
such  as  Saltaire,  near  Bradford,  and 
Akroydon,  near  Halifax — have  work- 
men's villages  attached  to  them,  in 
which  eveiy  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  work- 
people. 
Falirenheit.      (See    Thermo- 

MKTEE.) 

Vftienoe  is  the  name  given  to  a 
Und  of  fine  pottery  which  came  into 
""Qgoe  after  tne  cessation  of  the  ma- 


nufacture of  majolica  ware ;  it  was 
probably  so  named  from  Faenza, 
one  of  the  Italian  pottery  towns. 
Italian  artists  were  invited  to  France, 
about  1590,  to  assist  in  establishing 
the  production  of  a  ware  that  shonla 
possess  something  of  the  lustrous 
glaze  of  majoUca;  but  French  artists 
succeeded  them,  and  faience  gra- 
dually assumed  those  characteristics 
for  which  it  has  since  been  known. 

Pan  Mannfiioture.  Regarded 
rather  as  to  their  making  than  as  to 
their  use,  ladies'  fans  oul  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  delicacy  in  the 
working  up  of  the  materials  whidi 
form  them.  Ivory,  mother-of-pearl, 
tortoiseshel],bone,  wood,  gold,  silver, 
silk,  satin,  parchment,  paper,  whale* 
bone,  lambskin,  gauze,  feathers— all 
are  employed,  according  to  the  price 
paid  for  the  fan,  which  may  be  as  high 
as  a  hundred  guineas,  or  as  low  as 
a  farthing.  In  France  the  fan- 
makers  constitute  four  distinct  trades, 
each  having  its  own  organisation, 
workshops,  and  sets  of  workpeople, 
and  each  taking  up  one  particular 
part  in  the  makmg  of  a  fan.  Fans 
so  cheap  as  fourpence  per  dozen  pass 
through  no  less  than  twenty  different 
processes,  from  hand  to  hand.  Paris 
alone  turns  out  fans  valued  at 
;f  100,000  to  ;f  200,000  annually. 

Pan,  Ventilatinar.  (See  ven- 
tilating Fan.) 

Parina.    (See  Starch.) 

Pat.  (See  Oil.)  A  fat  is  little 
other  than  a  solid  oil;  an  oil  a 
liquid  fat. 

Peather  Worklnflr.  There  b 
little  cause  for  parvel  that  so  beau- 
tiful a  substance  as  feathers  should 
be  rendered  available  for  purposes 
of  use  '  and  ornament,  and  that 
considerable  branches  of  indostiy 
should  have  sprung  up  thereby.— 
Feather  Ornaments.  Thtplumassiir, 
or  feather- worker,  makes  up  featiien 
into  ornamental  adornments,  chieflf 
for  head-dresses.  Ostrich  feathos 
are  those  most  prized,  particu- 
larly   the    purely    white    droopiog 


from  the   back   and  near 
tail  of  the  male  bird.     In  pre- 
military  and   court  plumes 


n  such  ostnch  feathers,  the  fe 
thers  are  tied  in  bundles,  soaked  in 
watm  soap  and  water,  rubbed  with 
the  hand,  washed  in  clear  hot  water, 
bleached  in  a  solution  of  Spanish 
white  (shghtly  tinted  with  ijidiga- 
water),  and  exposed  to  sulphur 
fumes.  The  ribs  are  scraped  to  make 
them  pliant,  and  the  filaments  to 
make  them  curl.  Feathers  of  less 
beauty  and  valae  pass  through  a  less 
elaborate  series  of  processes.  Saf- 
flower,  lemon  juice,  Braiil  wood, 
cudbear,  indigo,  turmeric,  &c.,  are 
used  in  dyeing  them.  Besides  the 
ostrich,  the  adjutant,  rhea,  emu, 
osprey,  egret,  heron,  awan,  turkey, 
peacock,  pheasant,  ibis,  eagle, 
grebe.  Marabout  stork,  cock,  bird  of 
paradise — all  yield  feathers  which 
are  used  for  iiead-diesses.—f eal/i^ 
Beds.  The  chief  use  of  feathers, 
other  than  for  ornament,  is  forstuil- 
ing  beds,  cosbioas,  piUows,  itc. 
The  best  feathers  for  this  purpose 
are  those  of  the  goose,  being  more 
soft,  elastic,  and  warm  than  others. 
The  feathers  are  said  to  be  belter  if 
taken  from  the  living  than  the  dead 
bird  ;  and  this  leads  lo  the  selection 
IS  for  feather-pluck- 

of 


ing  in  the  Fens  of  Lincolni 
F^ltry  feathers — -sucii  as  thoi 
thetoniey,  duck,  and  fowl — are 
for  cheaper  beds  and  pilti 


The 


of  the  featheis  for  the 
Ded-stuffers  involves  processes  of 
steeping  in  Ume- water,  draining, 
washing  in  clean  water,  drying 
upon  nets,  steaming,  beating,  &c. 
For  the  fine  down  of  some  birds, 
of  incipient  feather,  see 
Dows.  This  beautiful  snb- 
OQ^t  not  lo  be  lain  upon,  as 
■by  loses  its  elasticity :  it  is 
~  used  only  in  stuffing  quilts. 
-     )ffeathers,5eeQunj. 

The  work  of  the 


foi  the  leather-dresser.  The  skins, 
wool  and  all,  are  cleaned  in  water ; 
then  scraped  on  the  flesh  side ;  then 
sweated  in  a  smoke  house,  lo  loosen 
the  wool ;  then  deprived  of  the  wool 
thus  looseoed  ;  then  squeezed  in  a 
hydrostatic  press,  lo  gel  rid  of  the  fat 
and  grease  ;  then  scraped,  pared  at 
the  rough  edges,  and  immersed  in 
lime-water.  The  steeping  in  this 
solution  is  accompanied  by  many 
scrapings  and  rubbings.  If  the  skins 
are  to  be  tanned  into  coloured  lea- 
ther, they  are  steeped  in  an  astrin- 
gent liquor ;  if  to  be  tawed  into 
while  leather,  the  steeping  is  in  bran 
and  water.  The  work  of  the  fell- 
monger  (which  is  very  dirty  and 
disagreeable)  being  thus  finished, 
the  thin  skin  is  ready  for  further 
processes.  (See  LeAtHEK  DRESS- 
mo  and  Tamning.) 

PelsiiaT,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
manufacturing  processes,  is  chiefly 
valuable  in  being  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  clay,  especially  the 
kaolin  or  CamUh  clay  used  in  the 
porcelain  manufacture. 

Pelt;  PeltlnR.     Fibres  of  wool, 

rubbed  together,  ding  ooe  around 
another  in  a  pecuHar  way,  in  virtue 
ofminute  tooth-like  serrations  which 
they  possess.  They  could  be  made 
lo  fonn  a  kind  of  doth  in  this  way, 
without  any  spinning  or  weaving. 
This  effect  cannot  be  produced  wiih 
silk,  cotton,  Hai,  or  hemp.  Exam- 
ples of  this  property  will  be  met 
with  under  Caspet  Manufac- 
tubk;  Hat  Makisq;  WooiiSN 
M  ANVFACiuRE.  ~ Felted  Sheathing, 
for  covering  steam  boCers,  &c.,  is 
made  of  cheap  woollen  refiise, 
worked  up  into  a  kind  of  pulp, 
and  beaten  to  the  requisite  degree 
of  thinness  and  hardness. — Roofing 
Felt  is  similar  Co  sheathing  felt  in 
substance,  but  is  saturated  with 
asphalt,  pitch,  or  coal-tar,  to  render 
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Fermentatloxi,  as  a  process  in 
certain  manufactures,  is  a  kind  of 
transformation  of  sugar  into  alcohol 
or  spiiit.  It  is  purposely  brought 
about,  in  various  ways  and  to  various 
degrees,  in  making  beer,  ale,  dder, 
perry,  spirits,  wine,  vinegar,  and 
leavened  or  loaf  bread.  A  substance 
called  ferment  is  present  in  ripe 
sweet  fruits ;  it  is  also  produced 
during  brewing,  and  during  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  va- 
rious animal  and  vegetabJ'^  sub- 
stances. The  scientinc  character- 
istics of  fermentation  are  remark- 
able and  important;  but  it  will 
suffice  here,  tor  the  elucidation  of 
the  practical  action,  to  refer  to 
the  articles  Bread  Making; 
Brewing;  Distilling;  Vine- 
gas.  Making;  Wine  Making; 
Yeast. 

Fibrons  Materials,  as  employed 
in  the  arts,  are  so  numerous  that 
even  a  bare  list  of  them  would  be 
long.  The  wool,  hair,  and  fur  of 
quadrupeds ;  the  fibre  in  the  cocoons 
of  silkworms  and  other  insects; 
the  fibres  connected  with  the  pods 
of  plants,  such  as  cotton;  the  nbres 
of  the  flax  and  hemp  kind;  the 
fibres  of  the  inner  bark  of  plants ; 
the  fibres  of  leaves,  nut-husks,  leaf- 
stalks, &c. — all  supply  invaluable 
materials  for  manufactures.  The 
chief  kinds  are  noticed  imder  their 
proper  headings. 

File  MakinflT.  The  varieties  in 
files  are  almost  endless.  In  lenzthj 
they  vary  fi-om  less  than  i  inch  to 
nearly  a  vard :  in  widths  from  -^iki 
to  ^th  of  the  length ;  in  shape^  some 
are  of  equal  width  throughout,  while 
others  taper  towards  Sie  end;  in 
section^  they  are  flat,  square,  rhom- 
boidal,  oblong,  triangular,  circular, 
oral,  lens-shaped,  trapezoidal,  ^- 
nuiar,  segmental ;  in  cut,  some  arc 
smgle  cut,  some  double,  ue,^  having 
two  ranges  of  cuts  crossing  each 
other  at  a  certain  angle.  The  teeth 
are  cuts  extending  across  the  file, 
or  jagged  depressions  like  shallow 


holes;  iht  fineness  xti2ijYzryfmm\ski 
than  twenty  to  more  than  200  cuts 
in  an  inch ;  the  sides  are  sometimes 
cut,  and  the  faces  left  plain,  or  vice 
versd,  or  both  may  be  cut.  All  these 
diflerences  give  rise  to  a  formidable 
list  of  designations  in  the  trade — 
taper,  blunt,  parallel,  flat,  square, 
round,  half-round,  riffler,  single* 
cut,  double-cut,  float,  rasp,  rtmgh, 
middle  •  cut,    second  -  cut,   bastard, 
smooth,  dead-smooth,  slitting,  ward- 
ing,  cotter,  pillar,   rubber,   cross, 
rat-tail,  equalling,  knife,  feather- 
edge,  verge,  pivot,  potence,  pinion, 
barrel,  shouldering,  nail,  niching, 
piercing,  8cc,    The  making  of  the 
smaller  and  finer  files  chiefly  centres 
at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire;  while 
the  larger  and  stronger  kinds  ait 
mostly  Sheffield   make. — Forging, 
The    steel   must  in   all   cases  oe 
good;  but  the  degree  of  hardness 
or  softness  depends  on  the  purpose 
to  which  the  file  is  to  be  applied, 
the  finest  being  the  haniest,  and 
made  from  cast-steel.     Two  mco, 
the  striker  and  the  maker,  work  at 
a  forge.    They  make  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  bar-steel  red-hot,  and  hun- 
mer   it    into    the    required    fonn, 
grooves  or  dies  being  fixed  in  the 
anvil  to  aid  in  giving  the  shape. 
The  tang  which  is  to  go  into  the 
handle  is  made  partly  by  a  catting 
chisel. — Grinding,  After  bet■gaf^ 
needed  in  an  oven,  to  soften  then 
sufficiently  for  cutting,   the  blanki 
or    half- made    files    are    ground 
upon  large  grindstones,  or,  if  smallt 
are  filed    on    all   sides,  to  make 
them  regular  and  smooth. — TeA 
Cutting  by  Hand.    The  file-cutter 
fastens    each    blank     down   npoi 
a    stone   anvil    by  a   strap  pav- 
ing under  his  feet.    In  his  lidit 
hand  he  holds  a  hammer  of  pecuv 
shape,  fi-om   lib.  to  8 lbs.  wd^; 
in  his  left,  a  short  but  strong  dmd, 
the  edge  of  which  varies  with  As 
kind  of  file  to  be  made.  Every  too& 
is  made  singly,  bj  one  blow  of  tks 
hammer  on  the  chisel ;  and  thecAct 


ot  long  pracdce  is  seen  in  tbe  ei- 
treme  regnlarity  and  paiallelkm  of 
the  rows  of  cats.  So  nicely  calcu- 
lated are  the  movements,  that  the 
workman  will  shift  the  cbiscl  by  so 
smaH  a  space  as  linth  of  an  inch 
after  each  stroke,  and  yet  so  uni- 
formly as  almost  ta  bear  micro- 
scopic examination.  Nosteelis  cut 
away;  a  depression  is  made  by  each 
cut,  but  the  metal  is  slightly  laised 
between  the  cuts,  someivhat  on  the 
ridee-and-foirow  system.  The  ac- 
tual form  of  the  groove  made  at  each 
cut  varies  with  the  kind  of  file. 
—Teeth  Cutting  by  Machine.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  hand-cut- 
ting would  !ong  ago  have  been  su- 
perseded by  machine-cutting.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  haod- 
cutter  not  only  varies  the  force  of 
the  blow,  and  gives  a  peculiar  twist 
Id  the  hammer,  to  suit  the  soilness 
of  the  steel,  bnt  be  feels  instantly 
when  one  part  of  the  file  is  a  little 
softer  than  the  rest,  and  regulates 
his  blows  accordingly.  The  hand- 
cutters  claun  that  no  machine  has 
yet  been  able  to  thiTik  and  feet  in 
this  matter  of  varying  softness  in  an 
individual  file.  FUe-cntting  ma- 
chines have  been  invented  by  Raoul, 
Bemot,  Ericsson,  and  many  other 
ingenious  men  ;  and  some  of  them 
are  at  present  at  work ;  but  hand- 
cut  files  still  continue  to  rule  the 
market — partly,  it  may  be,  owing  to 
the  resistance  which  the  Sheffield 
workmen  make  to  the  introduction 
ofmachineryinto  hitherto  hand- work 
trades. — HanUning.  As  the  steel 
was  softened  to  aid  the  cutter,  it  now 
requires  to  be  hardened  again.  The 
liles  are  steeped  in  a  saline  mixture, 
moderately  healed,  hammered  with 
a  leaden  hammer  on  a  leaden 
anvil  to  straighten  them,  heated 
again,  and  plunged  into  cold  water. 
—Finishing.  The  files,  thus  cut 
and  hardened,  are  scouted  in  sand 
and  water,  washed  in  lime-water, 
dried  at  a  fire,  rubbed  with  olive  oil 
and   turpentine,  and  tested  to  see 
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whether  the  steel  is  sound_and  the 
teeth  regular. 

PiUsrea,  orFlIasree,  is  a  delicate 
kind  of  work  in  fine  gold  or  silver 
wire,  mostly  drawn  fiat  instead  of 
ronnd.  The  wire  is  made,  by  means 
of  small  tools,  to  twist  into  the  most 
beautiful  forms,  to  make  ornaments 
of  various  kinds.  Tbe  Hindoos  are 
clever  in  this  kind  of  work ;  and  the 
International  Exhibitions  of  i86l 
and  1867  showed  that  the  natives  of 
Southern  Europe  are  likewise  expert 
filigree-workers. 

Flltsr;nit«TliiK.  The  filtration 
of  water  for  the  supply  of  large 
towns  involves  the  consCracdon  of 
extensive  works,  which  belong  to 
the  subject  of  civil  engineering; 
but   for   domestic    and    workshop 

Eurposes  many  useful  filters  have 
een  contrived,  which  may  suit- 
ably be  noticed  here.  The  problem 
is,  to  find  a  porous  substance 
which  will  allow  water  to  perco- 
late slowly  through  it,  hut  will 
act  as  a  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
sediment  or  impurities.  The  num- 
ber of  snch  substances  j 
and  to  some  exlen 
large.  Charcoal,  sponge,  Hannel, 
cotton,  straw,  hemp,  sawdust,  shav- 
ings, twigs  and  small  branches, 
porous  stone,  sand,  pounded  glass, 
zinc  filings,  iron  filings,  wool  flock, 
asbestos,  nnglazed  earthenware, 
sand  mixed  with  gravel  and  char- 
coal, charcoal  mixed  with  boghead 
mineral  tar.  charcoal  miied  with 
pitch— all  have  been  tried.  Some 
filters  are  made  with  an  ascensive 
action ;  the  water  passes  upwards 
through  a  layer  of  sand  or  other 
filtering  material,  and  leaves  the 
impurities  at  the  bottom.  Some 
admit  foul  water  at  the  lop  of  one 
compartment,  causing  it  to  pass 
through  two  or  three  filtering  racdin, 
downwards  and  laterally,  into  other 
compartments,  and  finaDy  into  a 
separatccompartmentforuse.  Many 
such  filters  are  in  tlie  form  of  slate 
cisterns,  with  receptacles  lor  the  fit- 
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tering  material.  A  simple  form  of 
filter  consists  of  a  tube  bent  over 
the  edge  of  a  water-butt  as  a  siphon ; 
the  short  end  of  the  siphon  nas  a 
kind  of  box  filled  with  some  filtering 
substance  which  dips  into  the  im- 
pure water;  the  long  end  of  the 
siphon  has  a  cock  or  tap :  imder  this 
arrangement  the  siphon  draws  o£f 
the  water,  while  the  filtering  box 
cleanses  it.  Another  very  simple 
filter  consists  of  nothing  more  than 
a  box  of  filtering  material  placed 
close  to  the  cock  of  an  ordinary 
water-pipe,  insomuch  that  the  water 
must  pass  through  this  material  just 
before  being  drawn  off.  In  some 
filters  carbon  is  compressed  into  a 
porous  mass,  through  which  water 
percolates  freely.  Perhaps  the  most 
portable  of  all  filters  is  a  small  cy- 
linder of  prepared  porous  stone  at 
the  end  of  an  india-rubber  tube ; 
the  stone  being  immersed  in  a  river 
or  stream,  a  drinker  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tube  can  draw  in  filtered  water 
at  once  by  his  mouth.  Those  who 
noticed  the  numerous  forms  of  filters 
displayed  at  any  of  the  International 
Exhibitions  will  understand  how 
varied  are  the  forms  given  to  them. 
There  is  a  company  whose  works 
at  Battersea  produce  the  silicated 
carbon  filters^  now  coming  much 
into  use. 
FininflT.  (See  Clarifying.) 
Fir  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
all  kinds  of  timber,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  much  confusion  in 
the  use  of  the  two  terms  Jir  and 
pine ;  but  if  all  the  species  under 
either  of  these  names  be  included, 
they  comprise  a  group  invaluable 
to  us,  seeing  that  there  would  be 
counted  among  them  the  Scotch  fir, 
silver  fir,  Norway  pine,  Dantzic  fir, 
white  spruce,  black  and  red  spruce, 
Canada  pine,  &c.  The  timber,  as 
is  well  known,  is  used  in  almost 
every  kind  of  carpentry  and  en- 
gineering, as  well  as  in  a  multipli- 
city of  other  trades.  (See  further 
-uaer  Deals  ;  Timber  ;  WooD.^ 


The  various  kinds  of  fir  tree  yield 
numerous  other  substances  usenil  in 
the  arts.  Resin,  turpentine,  tar, 
lamp-black,  fiimkincense,  Burgundy 
pitcn,  Strasburg  turpentine,  cones 
and  bark  for  tanning,  inner  bark  for 
baskets,  root  fibres  for  cordage,  leaf 
buds  as  medicines,  the  pollen  dust 
as  a  cheap  substitute  for  lycopo- 
dium,  spruce  beer  (from  a  decoction 
of  young  branchlets),  essence  of 
spruce,  Canada  balsam — such  a  list 
is  alone  sufficient  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  this  genus  of  trees. 

Fire  Annihilator.  (See  £x- 
tincteur;  Fire  Extinction.) 

Fire  Arms.  (See  Cannon 
Founding,  Gun,  Small  Arms, 
&c.) 

Fire  Olay;  Fire  Briok.    Fire- 
clay  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  land 
of  clay  that  will  resist  a  very  intense 
heat.    It  is  found  in  the  coal  mea- 
sures of  Northumberland  and  Wor- 
cestershire, Stourbridge  clay  being 
one  of  the  best-known  kinds.    It 
always  contains  a  good  deal  of  silica, 
and  little  or  no   iron  or    alkaline 
earths.     Stourbridge  clay  consists 
of  about  64  silica,  23  alumina,  and 
a  little  iron ;  it  is  found   in  a  bed 
4  feet  thick,  underneath  severalbeds 
or  seams  of  coal.     This  day  is  in* 
valuable  for  laa^dng  fire-bricks  vai 
tiles  intended  to  line  furnaces,  for 
crucibles  and  melting-pots,  and  for 
gas  retorts.     Some  of  these  lattff 
are  now  made  in  one  piece,  as  mndi 
as  10  feet  long  by  3  in  diameter. 
Another  kind  of  fire-clay  has  been 
found  at  Dinas,  in  the  Vale  of  Neathf 
South  Wales.    It  makes  eicelleiit 
fire-bricks,  which  have  the  pecoliff 
property  of   expanding  instead  d 
contracting  while  being  heated:  tins 
renders  the  Dinas  bricks  isiost  9S- 
viceable  for  some  purposes  than  Ae 
Stourbridge  bricks. 

Fire  Damp.  In  most  coal  ttOBfi 
the  coal  itself  is  subject  to  cbeaStd 
changes  which  cause  it  to  give  k/A 
large  quantities  of  carburetted  I9* 
drogen  gas,  known  to  the  vmeain 
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fire-damp.  Sometimes,  when  a  hole 
for  blasting  is  bored,  a.  jet  of  this 
tenibie  gas  will  immediateiy  stream 
forth  from  it.  There  ace  many  cavi- 
ties in  the  coal  quite  full  of  gas ; 
and  when  one  of  these  is  laid  open 
by  the  miner's  pick,  the  gas  rushes 
ont  with  a  current  called  a  blmccr, 
continuing  in  action  for  even  months 
together.  Long  pent-up  reservoirs 
of  such  gas,  set  free  after  an  un- 
known period  of  accumulation,  are 
the  most  dangerous  sources  of  ex- 
plosion. If  small  coal  is  set  on  hre 
by  the  explosion,  there  is  still  a 
further  danger  from  choke-damf,  or 
suffocating  carbonic  add.  How  the 
rainet    tries    to  escape  from    these 

Eerils  is  explained  under  SAFETY 
,AMP  and  Vbmtilation. 
Fire  Zngliie.  Contrivances  for 
throwing  water  into  or  upon  a  burn- 
ing house,  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
have  been  known  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Leather  bags,  from  which  water  was 
squeezed  in  the  manner  that  bag- 

fiipes  are  squeezed ;  syringes  or 
irge  squirts  held  in  the  hand  ;  and 
contrivances  in  which  the  bag  and 
the  squirt  were  combined,  have 
liecn  nsedin  great  variety.  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  before  the  Christian 
era,  described  a  Mnd  of  pump  for 
extinguishing  6res ;  but  the  pump 
traveUing  upon  wheels  (which  is  the 
real  character  of  a  fire-engine)  is  the 
crealionof  modemtimes.  In  iGSJ, 
Scbott  of  Nuremberg  described  such 
an  engine,  driiwn  by  two  horses, 
worked  by  twenty-eight  men,  and 
throwing  a  jet  to  aheightof  80  feet. 
In  1670,  Van  derHeide  invented  the 
hose  and  suction-pipe.  In  1684, 
the  addition  of  an  air  chamber,  to 
make  the  jet  continuous  by  air-ptes- 
sore,  was  mentioned  by  Perrault. 
In.  or  about  1700,  Henshaw's  fire- 
engines  were  brought  into  use  by 
the  Sun  and  the  Hand-in-HandWas 
Insurance  Offices ;  embodying  all 
the  features  of  the  German,  Dutch, 
and  French  inventions,  with  many 


additional  novelties.  From  that 
time  to  [he  present,  improvements 
have  constantly  been  made  in  some 
part  or  other  of  the  apparatus. — 
Manual  Fin  Engines.  A  manual 
fire-engine  performs  its  work  by  the 
following  stages; — (l.J  The  water 
plugs  are  opened,  to  give  access  to 
themain.s.  (l.)  A  hose  or  leather 
pipe  is  attached  to  one  of  these  plugs. 
(3.)  A  rose  or  filtering  screen,  at 
the  end  of  the  hose,  prevents  the 
entrance  of  dirt  and  gravel  with  the 
water.  (4.)  The  other  end  of  the 
hose  is  cotmected  widi  a  pomp  in 
the  engine.  (5.I  Several  men,  work- 
ing two  long  levers  or  handles,  pump 
water  &om  the  main  through  the 
hose  into  the  engine.  (6.)  An  air 
chamber  exerts  a  continuous  pres- 
sure on  this  water,  hke  the  cover  of 
a  gasometer  does  upon  gas,  and 
gives  some  such  equalising  action 
as  a  fly-wheel  or  a  pendulum  does 
to  machinery.  (7.)  The  same  pump- 
ing that  draws  water  into  the  engine 
drives  it  out  again  through  other 
hose.  In  all  parts  of  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  these  movements,  nu- 
merous and  ingenious  inventions 
have  been  made.  The  power  of  the 
manual  engines  most  generally  used 
by  the  brigade  in  London  is  such 
as  will  throw  about  90  gallons  of 
water  per  minnle,  with  7-inch 
barrel  and  8-inch  stroke.  Such  an 
engine,  with  all  the  accompany- 
ing apparatus  and  men,  is  about 
as  heavy  as  two  horses  can  draw 
at  a  rapid  rate  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  metropolis. — Steam 
Fire  Engines.  These  ^ective  appli- 
ances are  now  included  in  the 
Elant  belonging  to  the  London 
'ire  Establishment.  Steam  power 
works  the  pumps  instead  of  manual 
power.  Great  ingenuity  has  been 
shown  in  making  Uie  pumps,  steam- 
engine,  boiler,  and  furnace  compact 
and  portable,  and  in  getting  up 
steam  in  the  shortest  possible  lime 
after  the  fire  is  lighted.  Soma, 
the  targe  steam-engines  can  get  1 
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steam  in  eighteen  minutes  from  the 
lighting  of  the  £re,  and  can  then 
send  250  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
to  a  distance  of  60  feet,  at  an  angle 
of  10®.  In  London  the  fire-engines 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Fire  In- 
surance Companies ;  but  in  1866 
they  were  transferred  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  in  whom 
IS  now  vested  the  control  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade  or  Establish- 
ment. 

Fire  Escape.  The  apparatus 
suggested,  and  more  or  less  put  into 
operation,  to  assist  in  the  escape  of 

Eersons  from  burning  houses,  has 
een  exceedingly  varied.     Straps  or 
belts,  sustaining  a  seat  on  which  the 

{)erson  may  be  lowered ;  telescope 
adders,  capable  of  being  drawn  out 
and  pushed  in;  jointed  ladders, 
connected  like  the  pieces  of  the 
chimney-sweeping  apparatus;  rope 
ladders,  that  may  either  be  lowered 
from  above  or  raised  from  below ;  a 
pole,  with  cleats  or  ledges  that  will 
convert  it  into  a  kind  of  ladder ;  a 
chair,  so  placed  as  to  be  lowered  by 
ropes  from  a  window ;  a  pole  sup- 
l)orting  a  pulley,  by  which  a  rope 
can  be  hauied  up  and  down ;  a  bag, 
large  enough  to  contain  a  man,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  be  lowered  down 
a  ladder ;  a  canvas  shoot  extending 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a 
ladder,  down  which  a  person  might 
slide — these  are  types  of  the  several 
kinds  of  fire  escape  which  have 
been  practically  tried.  They  have 
settlea  down  chiefly  into  two  kinds. 
(I.)  At  about  a  hundred  stations  in 
the  metropolis  (taking  this  as  an  ex- 
ample), fire  escapes  are  kept,  each 
consisting  of  a  lofty  ladder,  the 
lower  end  of  which  rests  upon  a 
wheeled  carriage,  on  which  it  can 
easily  be  drawn  or  pushed  from 
place  to  place,  and  a  canvas  trough, 
down  which  persons  can  be  lowered 
from  the  window  or  from  the  parapet 
of  a  house.  (2.)  Small  ladders  car- 
ried with  the  engines,  and  suscep- 
'Ue  of  being  fixed  end  to  end. 


Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
passed  in  1866,  these  fire  escapes, 
as  well  as  the  fire  engines,  were 
placed  under  the  management  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Fire  Extinction.  Besides  fire- 
engines,  the  chief  means  for  propel- 
ling water  upon  burning  materials, 
there  are  certain  schemes  for  nsing 
steamt  gases,  fumes,  and  chemical 
liquids,  instead  of  water.  Chemiod 
balls,  which  burst  with  violence 
when  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  ex- 
tinguish the  flames ;  a  mixture  of 
alum  and  sal  ammoniac,  blown  into 
the  flames  by  eunpowder ;  water 
impregnated  wim  salt  and  pearlash ; 
and  many  other  complexities  have 
been  suggested,  and  more  or  less 
put  to  use.  The  Extincteur  and 
the  Fire  Annihilator  (see  £3tlllic- 
TEUR)  are  two  of  these.  But,  al- 
though it  is  well  known  to  chemists 
that  some  of  the  above-noticed  com- 
pounds act  more  quickly  than  water 
m  quenching  fire  and  flame,  nothing 
has  been  found  so  practically  usefiu 
as  the  fire-engine — ^unless  it  be  in 
towns  where  (unlike  London)  the 
streets  are  furnished  with  hydrants, 
from  which  water  comes  forth  under 
high  pressure  and  with  great  force. 

Fire,  Ghreek,  Fenian,  Ao.  Che- 
mists are  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  abominable  compositions  which, 
when  once  ignited,  bum  with  intense 
funr,  sometimes  under  water,  and 
de^  all  attempts  to  extinguish  them. 
The  Greek  fire,  employed  during 
the  wars  between  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  and  the  Saracens,  was  one  of 
them.  It  is  supposed  to  haye  con- 
sisted of  naphtha,  sulphur,  and 
pitch;  but  no  authenticated  acconnt 
of  its  composition  is  on  record. 
Many  *' infernal"  compositions  have 
been  more  or  less  used  in  war,  or 
by  assassins  and  incendiaries,  having 
these  inextinguishable  qualitieB; 
and  since  the  knowledge  o?  the  pro- 
perties of  petroleum  and  nitro-ghce- 
rine  has  become  spread  abroad,  tnat 
are  facilities  for  increasing  the  nuiP- 


ber  of  such  compoEiCions.  Some 
such  ingredients  as  those  here  men- 
tioned composed  the  so-called  "Fe- 
niaii  fire^"  of  UQeoviable  notonety. 

Sire-pUoe.  If  we  tesetve  the 
name  of  stmt  for  those  closed  con- 
trivances in  which  the  heat  is  felt 
without  the  burning  fuel  being  seen, 
&e-a  fire-place  (the  ordinary  English 

those  open  arrangemenls  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar  in  oar  sitting- 
rooms,  and  which  we  seem  to  prefer 
to  all  modem  innovations.  A  heap 
of  burning  wood  in  a  field  or  plain 
is  the  mosl  primitive  of  all  open  fire- 
places :  a  heap  of  burning  peat  on 
the  floor  of  a  hovel  is  little  less 
rude  ;  but  civilised  nations  provide 
some  mode  of  keeping  the  fuel 
viithin  a  limited  space,  and  some 
mode  of  exit  for  [he  smoke.  Hence 
the  graie,  the  louvre,  and  the 
chifiiH^.  When  English  houses  in 
the  olden  time  were  one-stotied,  the 
tire  was  in  die  middle  of  the  room, 
and  the  smoke  escaped  through 
leuvre-boards  in  the  centre  of  the 
celling;  but  when  they  became 
many-storied,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  ontlpts  at  the  sides  of  the 
rooms.'ivhich  led  to  the  construction 
of  chimntys.  During  many  ages 
the  fuel  was  wood  burned  upon  a 
large  hearth,  and  supported  by 
standards  and  andirons.  When 
coal  came  into  use  Ihc  broad,  deep, 
lofb^  fire-places  were  foand  not  so 
serviceable  as  for  wood  fuel ;  and 
hence  began  gradually  the  raising 
of  the  sill  or  hearth,  the  lowering  of 
the  mantelpiece,  and  the  narrowing 
of  the  jambs.  Then,  one  by  one, 
improvements  were  introduced,  lead- 
ing at  length  to  the  stove-grate,  an 
iron  contrivance  of  a  defmite  size 
and  form,  adjusted  to  the  fire-place 
of  tirick    and    masonry 


s  the  : 


:eof 
radiation  and  conduction  of  heat  be- 
came aliidied,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  open  fire-places  received 
■■  -  :  the  height  and  width  of 


the  opening,  the  height  of  Ihe  giale, 
the  depth  at  which  it  was  set  back, 
the  direction  and  shape  of  the  sides, 
the  admission  of  fresh  dr  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  limitation  of  ftesh  air  at  the 
top,  thechannelup  which  the  smoke 
could  ascend  to  the  chimney,  the 
number  and  curvature  of  the  bats, 
&c.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Count  Rum- 
ford  rendered  great  service  by  their 
eiperimenls  and  elucidation  on  these 
matters.  They  showed  very  clearly 
that  a  mere  square  gap  in  Ihe  wall 
for  a  tite-place,  with  a  grate,  shorn 
of  all  contrivances  for  reflecting  and 
economising  the  heat,  entails  a  los* 
of  something  like  nine-tenths  of  the 
fuel,  in  the  foims  of  soot,  smoke, 
and  hot  air  carried  directly  up  the 
chimney  instead  of  being  made  lu 
warm  the  room.  At  the  present 
day  the  high-class  grates  made  at 
Shef»eld  eibibit  some  of  our  best 
specimens  of  working  in  metal,  in 
which  tasteful  design  is  combined 
with  admirable  mechanical  finiiih. 

Pire-prooflnff.  If  accidental  tires 
could  be  pmentsd  instead  of  extin- 
guished, there  would  of  course  be  a 
great  improvement ;  but,  so  long  OS 
Uiere  are  combustible  materials  and 
careless  people,  this  is  hopeless. 
One  mode  of  apjiroiimatiag  to  the 
result  would  be  by  lessening  the  com- 
bustibility of  substances  in  daily  use. 
This  has  to  some  eitentbeen  effected. 
— Houses  and  Buildings,  tire-proof 


s  often  I 


attended  to  in  large  buildings.  Stone 
and  brick  walls  ;  stone  steps  ;  iron 
lintels,  ties,  doots,  and  partitions  ; 
floors  of  concrete,  iron,  or  stone — 
in  short,  the  absence  aa  much  as  pos- 
sible of  timber— such  is  the  mode 
resorted  to.  and  in  manycases  with 
success.  But  there  ate  even  heie 
drawbacks,  so  far  as  iron  is  con- 
cerned ;  this  metal  conducts  heat 
more  rapidly  than  wood,  while  cast- 
iron  cracks  and  gives  way.  The 
management  of  the  draught,  too,  in 
passages  and  staircases,  has  much  lo 
do  with  the  travelling  of  Same  and 
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hot  air  from  one  floor  or  room  to 
another.  At  the  great  fire  in  Tooley 
Street,  in  1861,  the  calamity  was  in- 
creased by  the  neglect  of  certain  iron 
doors,  which  became  an  evil  instead 
of  a  benefit.  The  best  mode  of  fire- 
j)roof  construction  is  still aproblem. 
— Safes  and  Chambers,  Fire-proof 
safes,  and  depositories  for  valuable 
papers  and  property,  have  advanced 
to  a  greater  degree  of  excellence 
than  (so-called)  fire-proof  buildings. 
Chubb,  Bramah,  Hobbs,  Bettridge, 
Griffiths,  Milner,  Tann,  Mordan, 
Price,  Pamell,  and  other  inventors, 
have  brought  the  art  of  safe-making 
to  great  perfection.  Besides  the 
rjTangements  for  making  a  safe 
thief-proof,  others  for  fire-proof  ac- 
tion are  adopted.  Double  walls  are 
generally  used,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  something 
tending  to  check  the  spread  of  heat 
from  the  outside  10  the  inside.  Sand, 
dried  clay,  alum,  gypsum,  bone  dust, 
charcoal,  and  even  liquids  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  larger  kinds 
are  actual  rooms,  entrance  to  which 
can  be  obtained  through  a  door;  the 
smaller  are  more  like  chests,  with 
shelves  and  boxes  of  various  kinds. 
— Garments  and  Coverings,  Woven 
substances  may,  by  being  steeped 
in  liquid  solutions,  be  rendered 
much  less  combustible  than  in  their 
ordinary  state.  Alum,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  common  salt,  tungstate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate 
of  soda,  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  borax,  milk  of  Ume,  sul- 
phuret  of  baryta,  silicate  of  soda, 
are  among  the  chemical  agents 
which,  brought  to  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, are  available  for  the  purpose. 
They  will,  of  course,  none  of  them 
make  woven  cloths  actually  incom- 
bustible, but  will  tend  to  lessen  their 
affection  by  heat. 
Fireworks.       (See    Pyro- 

TECHNY.) 

Fish  Hooks.  The  fish-hook 
manufacture  is  a  portion  of  the  re- 
markable needle  trade,  centred  es- 


pecially at  Redditch,  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  softening  of  short  lengths 
of  steel  wire,  cutting  the  baroed 
end,  sharpening  and  bending  the 
end  thus  barbed,  flattening  the  other 
end,  filing  the  shank,  hardening, 
tempering,  and  bluine,  are  all  very 
carefully  managed.  Suliiil  angleis, 
however,  prefer  Limerick  hooEs  to 
Redditch,  on  account  of  the  barb 
being  better  formed. 

Fishing  Tackle.  Irrespectively 
of  fish-hooks,  the  apparatus  used  by 
fishers  gives  scope  for  much  manu- 
facturing activity,  to  produce  the 
numerous  nets,  harpoons,  spears, 
forks,  lesters,  cruives,  stakes,  weirs, 
hand  lines,  long  lines,  &c.  Angling, 
as  distinguish^  from  fishing,  caSs 
for  a  sm^er  but  more  variea  set  of 
apparatus — ^rods,  reels,  reel  lines, 
casting  lines,  gut  lines,  baits,  arti- 
ficial flies  and  spiders,  salmon  flies, 
baskets,  bags,  tackle-hooks,  fly- 
boxes,  floats,  &c. 

FlaflT.  There  are  three  or  more 
ways  in  which  this  name  is  used  in 
the  2x\s ;  but  the  two  principal  are  the 
following : — (i .)  A  nag,  as  an  hono- 
rary symbol,  used  by  me  army  and 
navy,  and  on  cer^nonial  and  festive 
occasions,  is  usually  made  either  of 
silk  or  of  a  worsted  stuff  called  bunt- 
ing :  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton  would  be 
available,  provided  they  received  gay 
colours,  either  by  dyeing  or  by  luiv- 
ing  coloured  strips  sewed  upon  them. 
The  names  given  to  flags  depend  on 
various  circumstances,  such  as  the 
size,  shape,  colour,  device,  and 
mode  of  hoisting.  Ensign,  flagt 
banner y  pennant^  burgee,  stanaardt 
jackf  are  some  of  these  names.  (2.)  A 
flag  is  a  flat  piece  of  stone  laid  down 
for  foot  pavements  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  other  large  towns. 
There  are  only  certain  quarries  which 
yield  the  proper  kinds  of  stone;  it 
must  be  hard  and  durable,  and  yet 
spUt  easily  into  thin  layers. 

Flake  White  is  a  name  for  pure 
dry  white-lead.  The  name  is  also 
sometimes  given  to  nitrate  ofbismoth. 
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Flame  is  gas  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion. Several  matters  connected 
with  the  management  of  flaihe  come 
for  notice  under  such  articles  as 
Blow-pipe,  Candle  Manufac- 
ture, Gas,  Safety  Lamp,  &c. 

Flanders  Briok,  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  Bath  brick,  is  made  from 
river  silt  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  fine  sand,  sifted,  moulded 
into  bricks,  and  dried. 

Flannel  is  one  of  the  many  varie- 
ties of  worsted  manufacture;  or 
rather,  it  is  between  a  woollen  and 
a  worsted  fabric,  having  sometliing 
of  the  qualities  of  both.  It  is  made 
chiefly  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Wales. 
Welsh  flannel,  for  shirting,  is  some- 
times made  almost  as  fine  as  me- 
rino ;  whereas  Gralway  flannel,  for 
coatings,  &c.,  is  very  coarse.  Be- 
sides supplying  home  demand,  we 
exported  7,ooo,ocx)  yards  of  flannel 
in  1867. 

Flax  is  one  of  the  best-known 
fibres  used  in  textile  manufactiu-es. 
The  plant  can  be  grown  in  England, 
and  is  cultivated  here  and  in  Ireland, 
but  not  in  such  quantity  as  materially 
to  affect  the  importations  from 
abroad,  which  are  mostly  from  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Russia,  and  North 
Germany.  The  flax  is  obtained  from 
the  fibrous  stem  of  the  Linum  ustta- 
tissimum,  an  annual  that  rises  to  the 
height  of  2  or  3  feet.  The  seeds 
yield  Linseed  Oil  (which  see) ;  the 
fibres  grow  around  the  hollow  stem  ; 
and  the  mode  of  cultivation  depends 
on  whether  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  products  is  the  chief  object  in 
view.  Warm  climates  produce  the 
best  seed;  temperate  climates  the 
best  fibre.  As  the  growth  is  finished 
between  the  montiis  of  April  and 
July,  a  flax  field  becomes  available  for 
other  crops  before  the  autumn  is  over. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made 
as  to  the  possibiUty  of  preparing  and 
spinning  flax  in  the  same  way  as 
cotton,  and  combining  it  ^ath  wool 
in  mixed  goods.  Chevalier  Claussen, 
a  few  years  ago,  hit  upon  a  plan  for 


effecting  this.  By  a  particular  mode 
of  treatment  the  fibres  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  boon  without  steep- 
ing ;  the  resinous  gum,  it  is  true,  is 
stUl  present ;  but  this  does  not  pre- 
vent the  fibres  from  being  spun  into 
thick  yams  for  coarse  fabrics,  such 
as  sail-cloth,  canvas,  and  cordage. 
For  finer  yams,  instead  of  two  or 
three  weeks  of  steeping  or  retting, 
Claussen  boiled  the  flax  for  six  hours 
in  a  solution  of  potash  or  lime, 
which  not  only  removed  the  gum, 
but  left  the  fibre  very  smooth  and 
clear.  If  to  be  prepared  and  spun 
in  the  manner  of  cotton,  he  cut  the 
flax  into  lengths  about  equal  to  those 
of  cotton,  exposed  them  to  the  ac- 
tion of  alkaline  and  acid  solutions, 
and  generated  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  burst  open  each  little  fibre, 
and  separated  it  into  minute  fila- 
ments. The  fibres  thus  lost  the 
peculiar  rigidity  which  belonged  to 
them  originally,  and  became  a  soft 
and  downy  mass,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  oi  flax-cotton,  or  cottonised 
flax.  This  flax-cotton  can  be  carded 
and  spun  into  yams,  which  may  be 
used  either  by  themselves  or  in  com- 
bination with  cotton,  wool,  or  silk. 
Chevalier  Claussen  was  so  sanguine 
as  to  believe  that  flax-cotton  could 
be  produced  so  cheaply  as  2\d.  per 
lb.,  and  that  it  would  revolutionise  • 
the  cotton  trade.  That  flax  can  in 
this  way  be  prepared  for  the  spin- 
ner in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by 
retting  and  the  old  routine  of  pro- 
cesses, that  it  takes  a  good  dye,  and 
that  it  can  be  combined  in  various 
ways  with  silk,  cotton,  and  wool, 
have  been  clearly  proved ;  but  manu- 
facturers have  not  yet  endorsed 
Claussen's  views  as  to  the  value  of 
the  new  material.  The  importation 
of  foreign  flax  in  1867  amounted  to 
1,440,000  cwt. 

Flax  Cotton.  See  the  preceding 
article. 

Flax  Dressingr.  The  processes 
to  which  flax  is  subjected  begin  fi-om 
the  very  plucking  in  the  field,  and 
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are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
to  which  cotton  is  exposed  before 
it  reaches  the  spinning-mill. — Rip- 
pling. After  the  flax  is  pulled  or 
gathered  from  the  field,  it  is  rip- 
pUdy  to  separate  the  seed  from  the 
stalk.  A  Kind  of  large  iron  comb, 
called  a  ripple^  is  set  upright;  the 
rippler  takes  a  handful  of  flax,  and 
draws  the  stalks  between  the  teeth ; 
the  seeds,  being  unable  to  pass  be- 
tween the  teeth,  fall  on  one  side, 
and  are  received  on  a  cloth.  They 
are  carried  away  and  dried,  to  be 
used  either  for  sowing  or  to  yield 
linseed  oil ;  while  the  stalks  are  tied 
up  in  sheaves.  Four  men  can  ripple 
an  acre  of  flax  in  a  day ;  but  ma- 
chines have  been  invented  to  ex- 
pedite the  process. — Retting,  The 
sheaves  of  flax  are  then  retted  or 
steeped,  to  loosen  the  fibre  from  the 
hoony  or  woody  part  of  the  stem. 
This  it  does  by  dissolving  a  kind 
of  glutinous  sap  or  gum.  There  are 
four  methods  of  eflecting  this,  more 
or  less  adopted.  ( i . )  In  dew-retting 
the  whole  of  the  softening  process 
is  eflectcd  by  the  moist  or  dewy 
action  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  field 
on  which  the  flax  is  spread  out.  (2.) 
In  cold-water  retting  the  flax  is 
put  into  pools  of  clear,  soft,  running 
water,  the  sheaves  being  placed 
,with  the  butt-ends  of  the  stalks 
downwards  ;  a  kind  of  fermentation 
begins  after  a  time,  and  this  is 
checked  when  the  gum  is  sufficiently 
softened,  which  takes  place  in  a 
period  varying  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  sheaves  are  then  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  pool,  set  up  to 
drain  for  twenty-four  hours,  spread 
out  on  the  grass  to  receive  the  action 
of  rain  and  air,  and  packed  carefully 
under  cover  for  keeping.  (3.)  In 
hot-water  retting^  according  to  an 
invention  by  Schenck,  as  conducted 
by  M.  Scrive,  near  Lille,  the  flax  is 
exposed,  for  a  period  varying  from 
three  to  six  days,  to  a  kind  of  double 
stream  of  warm  and  cold  water  in  a 


stone  tank,  with  an  effect  better  than 
thatwhich  results  firom  mere  steeping 
in  warm  water.  {/L^l^steam-retti^, 
as  tried  by  Mr.  Watt  at  Glasgow, 
the  flax  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
steam  in  a  close  TesseL — Breaking. 
The  fibre  can  now  be  separated  fiom 
the  boon.    The  flax  hrecik  or  brake 
has  a  wooden  lever  which  presses 
down  on  a  board ;  the  under  surface 
of  the  lever  and  the  upper  snz&ce 
of  the  board  are  so  fluted  or  grooved 
that,  when   a  handful    of  flax  is 
placed  between  them,  the  woridng 
up  and  down  of  the  lever  breaks  the 
boon  without  cutting  the  fibre.    A 
treadle,  moved  by  ue  foot  of  the 
breaker,  works  the  lever. — Scutch- 
ing. The  boon,  being  thus  broken, 
is  driven  out  from  between  the  fibres 
by  the  scutching-blade.    This  is  a 
broad  flat  blade  of  wood,  held  in 
the  right  hand ;  while  wiUi  his  left 
hand  the  scutcher  holds  the  flax  ia 
a  notch  in  an  upright  wooden  stand. 
By  turning  about  and  twisting  the 
flax,  nearly  all  the  fragments  of  ooon 
are  driven  out.    These  purely  me- 
chanical processes  of  breaking  and 
scutching  are  mostly  performed  by 
hand  in  Russia,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium ;  but  several  machines  have 
been  invented  for  expediting  them. 
Revolving  rollers,  rotating  knives, 
radiating  arms  or  beaters,  whalebone 
brushes,  rotating  discs,  steel  combs, 
and  other  familiar  kinds  of  appa- 
ratus are  combined  in  these  ma- 
chines.   The  flax,  when  the  boon  is 
thus  far  driven  out  of  it,  is  tied  up 
into  bundles  of  16  to  24  lbs.  each, 
and  sent  to  market   In  this  countij 
the  chief  flax  markets  are  Leedi^ 
Dundee,    and    Belfast,    the   thrte 
head-quarters  of  the  flax  and  hnen 
trade. 

FlaxTreparation.  Theflax-miOf 
of  which  Messrs.  Marshall's  atLeedii 
and  Sir  David  Baxter's  at  Dundee^ 
are,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  moit 
complete  examples,  prepares  ud 
spins  the  flax  yams  for  weaving.  Hit 
processes  of  hppling,  retting,  break* 
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ing,  and  scutching  are  perfomieil 
in  the  cooiitrj'  of  growth ;  and  we 
iiave  now  to  follow  the  sculched 
fibres  to  the  gieal  mills,  where 
machinery  does  almost  everythiag. 
—Dividing.  The  individual  fibres, 
varying  from  24  tu  36  inches  Jong, 
have  diSereot  degrees  of  fineness  at 
diSerent  parts ;  Uiey  are  therefore 
divided  into  three,  four,  or  five  pieces 
esch,  to  suit  as  niany  different  kinds 
of  manufacture.  The  flax  is  held 
between  two  side  wheels,  and  torn 
across  by  the  edge  of  a  tevoivtng 
centre  wheel.  The  action  is  (hat  of 
(taring,  nolcultiKffj  since  it  is  found 
that  the  spinning  quality  of  Che 
fibre  is  injured  by  a  sharp  trans- 
verse cat.—ffailing.  The  Aecile, 
or  iactU,  is  an  iron  comb,  the  leelh 
□r  which  are  very  sharp,  and  are 
placed  upright.  The  heckler,  Caking 
a  lock  of  flax  by  the  middle  in  his 
light  hand,  draws  each  half  of  the 
length  repeatedly  lietwecn  the  teeth 
of  Che  comb,  regulating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  flax  with  his  left  hand. 
This  is  done  firstonacoaise  heckle, 
and  tfaeu  on  a  finer.  The  combed 
and  sCraighCened  fibres  are  now 
called  iint,  and  the  coatser  and 
broken  fibres  lirei.  lOD  lbs.  of 
scuCcbed  Sax  prodnce  rather  more 
than  JO  lbs.  on  an  average  of  fine,  the 
test  being  tow,  boon,  and  dust.  In 
the  larger  mills  this  process  is  now 
done  by  the  keckimg  rruuAine. 
Heckles  or  combs  are  ranged  round 
the  circumference  of  a  lat^e  cylin- 
der; the  fibres  are  fixed  in  a  fiat 
layer  to  a  Jiax  holder;  several 
such  holders  are  adjusted  to  the 
machine  ;  and  then  the  rotary  action 
^cedily  heckles  a  large  quantity  of 
^x.  Children  are  employed  to 
fill  and  empty,  place  and  replace, 
adjtisl  and  manage  the  fiai  holders; 
all  else  is  conducted  automadcally, 
Revolving  brushes  of  biistle  clean 
off  any  refuse  low  from  the  leelh 
of  the  heckles.— &r*i>i^.  The  line 
is  divided  by  skilfiil  sorters  into  as 
many  as  haU'-a-dozen  difierent  dc-  , 
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grees  of  tineness,  partly  by  the  ej'e, 
and  partly  by  the  touch ;  and  each 
quality  is  rapidly  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate compartnicnl  by  itself. — Spraui- 
tHg.  The  line,  glossy,  selected  fibres 
are  spread  upon  a  feeding  doth,  one 
row  partially  overlapping  another, 
like  slates  on  a  roof.  The  layer  is 
passed  successively  between  two  sets 
of  rollers,  which  so  act  upon  it  as  to 
increase  the  length  and  dmiioish  the 
thickness,  converting  it  to  a  fiat  tape 
or  ribbon,  but  giving  it  no  twist — 
Drawing;  The  flax,  after  the  spread- 
ing, is  received  in  cases,  which  are 
conveyed  to  the  incwing  frame. 
This  machine  combines  the  tapes  or 
ribbons  end  to  end  in  one  continuous 
length,  women  and  girls  being  em- 
ployed to  place  them  as  they  are 
wanted. — Rmiing.  Lastly,  the  con- 
tinuous sliver  of  Eax  goes  to  the 
raving  machine,  where  it  teceivea 
that  slight  twist  which  prepares  it 
for  spinning.  It  is  no  longer  re- 
cetveCl  in  cases,  but  is  wound  upon 
bobbins, 

Flax  SplnniiiK.     After  the  pre- 
paratory operations  of  the  Hax-raJU 
ipleced,  the  fine  delicate  fibre 


one  of  the  recognised  employments 
of  women,  by  the  distaffaud  spindle 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  spinning- 
wheel  afterwards^  And  so  it  is  at 
the  present  day  in  all  except  the 
chief  manufacturing  countries  ;  but 
the  steam-engine  has  now  led  to 
(he  introduction  of  self-acting  spin- 
ning machines  for  fiax  as  well  as  for 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk.  Dry  fibres 
of  dax  do  not  twine  around  and  form 
part  of  one  another  with  the  same 
readiness  as  those  of  cotton ;  and 
on  this  account  they  are  wetted 
during  the  spinning.  This  gives 
quite  a  different  aspect  to  the  ma- 
chines, the  workpeople,  and  the 
room  ;  there  is  not  thai  remarkable 
dryness  which  is   observable  in  a 

was  formerly  employed  for  this  pul- 
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pose ;  bat  it  is  now  found  that  by 
using  water  at  a  temperature  of  120* 
Fahr.,  the  flax  is  spun  finer  and  more 
smoothly.  The  spinning  machines 
are  ranged  in  rows,  a  trough  ex- 
tends over  each  row,  and  warm 
water  descends  from  the  troughs 
upon  the  flax.  Waterproof  aprons 
are  worn  by  the  workpeople  engaged 
at  the  machines.  The  yam,  thus 
spun,  is  wound  upon  reels  ready 
for  weaving ;  or  else  it  is  doubled 
and  spun  or  twisted  again  to  form 
thread  for  sewing,  lace,  &c. 

Flax  Weaving*.  When  flax  has 
once  been  spun  into  yam  its  subse- 
quent applications  are  very  nume- 
rous. Some  is  twisted  into  thready 
for  sewing  or  for  lace-making.  Some 
(and  this  the  greater  portion)  is 
woven  into  linen^  one  of  the  few 
staple  trades  of  Ireland.  Other  flax 
goods  are  duck^  drills  cheeky  drab- 
bet,  ttckt  huckaback,  diaper,  da- 
fnask,  towelling,  sheeting,  dowlas, 
sacking,  sail-cloth;  while  a  much- 
used  combination  of  flax  with  cot- 
ton is  called  union.  Variations  in 
the  quality  of  the  flax,  the  thickness 
and  closeness  of  the  yam,  the  mode 
of  dressing,  the  arrangement  and 
movements  of  the  loom  in  dressing, 
and  the  finishing  operations,  com- 
bine to  bring  about  the  difference 
in  these  several  kinds  of  goods. 
Jute  has  lately  come  into  competi- 
tion with  flax  for  some  of  the  coarser 
varieties.  The  weaving  operations 
are  sufficiently  explained  under 
Loom,  Weaving,  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  chief  kinds  of  flax 
fabrics.  Our  exports  of  flax  goods 
in  1867  amounted  to  34,000,000  lbs. 
of  yam,  3,000,000  lbs.  of  thread, 
and  212,000,000  yards  of  linen  and 
other  fabrics. 

Flax  Yam.  The  yam  from  flax- 
spinning  is  made  up  into  leas,  hanks, 
bundles,  and  bunches.  On  the  larger 
reels,  120  threads  make  I  lea,  10 
leas  I  hank,  20  hanks  i  bundle,  and 
3  bundles — comprising  altogether 
180,000  yards — i   bunch.    On  the 


smaller  reels,  100  threads  -make  i 
half-lea,  10  half-leas  i  hank,  10 
hanks  1  bundle,  and  6  bandies,  or 
360,000  yards,  I  bunch.  The  fine- 
ness is  designated  by  the  nomber  of 
leas  to  I  lb. ;  the  finer  kinds  are  from 
200  to  400  leas  to  lib. 

Flint  is  the  most  familiar  xorm  in 
which  silex  is  presented  to  as ;  in- 
deed, flint  is  almost  pare  sHex. 
Among  the  useful  applications  of 
this  substance,  two  are  gradoally 
becoming  obsolete.  The  nint  osed 
with  the  steel  and  the  tinder-box 
is  yielding  to  the  lucifer  match; 
while  the  flint  of  the  gan-lock,  in 
pistols  and  muskets,  is  almost  su- 
perseded by  the  percassion-cap. 
The  use  of  snarp  pieces  of  flint  for 
knives,  axes,  daggers,  spear-points, 
arrow-heads,  chisels,  rasps,  wedges, 
scrapers,  &c.,  by  rude  nations,  lias 
given  rise  to  the  speculations  of  the 
archxologists  concerning  a  "Flint 
Age.'*  The  present  use  of  the  sub- 
stance, in  its  native  state,  is  chiefly 
in  making  glass  and  earthenware. 
A  few  of  its  applications  in  che- 
mical  solution  or  combination  are 
noticed  under  Silica. 

Flint  Glass.  When  the  ma- 
terials for  flint  glass  have  been 
melted  in  tne  furnace  (see  Glass 
MANurACTURE),  the  furnace  door  is 
opened,  and  the  workman  dips  into 
the  golden,  glowing,  molten  ^ass 
one  end  of  the  blowing  tube,  an  uyn 

Eipe  4  or  5  feet  long.  By  dexterous 
andling,  he  takes  up  by  the  tube  just 
as  much  glass  as  will  make  the  de> 
canter,  cl^et-jug,  goblet,  wine-glstt» 
or  whatever  article  is  to  be  made. 
The  glass,  which  has  a  consistence 
somewhere  between  paste  and  pattfi 
is  rolled  a  little  on  a  smooth  slab  of 
iron  called  a  marver;  it  is  expanded 
by  blowing  through  the  tube ;  it  B 
gently  touched  here  and  there  with 
wooden  and  iron  tools ;  it  is  kept 
rotating  to  prevent  it  from  fidtinf 
off  the  end  of  the  tube ;  and  in  • 
way  which  is  scarcely  concenalife 
even  to  a  bystander,  it  assumei  ths 
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htm  of  a  sliapdy  ailici 
ir  Bint  gisss.    The  glas: 


inea!ai  afli 
must  be  cooled  slowly,   olherwise 
[he  substnncc  will  be  brilUe; 
■     of  efiecti 


-5  the  : 
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i9  called  alien 
it  is  a  vei}'  long  nanow  atcb,  kept 
highly  healed  at  one  end,  and  gra- 
dually colder  and  colder  towards  the 
otlier.  The  articles  in  glass,  placed 
upon  iron  trays,  are  pushed  into  Ihe 
heated  end  of  the  oven :  others  are 
pushed  in  after  Ihetn  as  fast  as 
made  ;  each  tray  teaches  a  slightly 
CDuter  region  at  each  movement; 
and  after  many  hours  the  fragile  pro- 
dnds  are  removed  quite  cold  from 
the  remote  end  of  the  leer.  Other 
plans  are  occasionally  adopted;  but 
this  is  the  usual  mode  of  anneal- 
ing. What  is  called  cut  glass  is 
flint  glass  of  which  certain  portions 
of  the  surface  have  been  ground 
away,  to  produce  lustrous  effects  of 
refleclion  and  refraction.  It  is  really 
grinding,  although  called  cutting. 
The  tools  u^ed  are  small  wheels  or 
discs,  rotating  with  great  rapidity. 
The  first  action  is  produced  by  iron 
wheels  touched  with  sand  and  water; 
the  workman  applies  the  glass  to 
Ihe  edge  of  the  wheel,  where  it  is 
quickly  ground  down  in  accordance 
with  H  determinate  pattern.  The 
second  action  is  with  a  stone  wheel 
welted  with  water  ;  the  third,  with 
a  willow-wood  wheel  touched  with 
pumice  or  rotten-stone;  while  the 
Imal  polishing  is  effected  on  a  wood 
wheel  touched  with  putty  powder. 
The  engnniing  of  glass  is  effected 
on  the  same  pnnciple  as  the  cutting, 
but  with  much  more  delicate  tools, 
and  requiring  artistic  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  workman.  Messrs.  Dob- 
son's  specimens  of  engraved  glass 
at  Ihe  Inlemational  Eihibitions 
1861  and  1867  were  among  the 
most  exquisite  things  of  the  kind 
ever  produced. 

VloaXhxg   Battery.    Tliis  kind 


of  ship  was  an  unfortunate  fore- 
nmner  of  the  iron-clad  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  When  the  Russian 
war  begun  in  1854,  England  and 
France  caused  floating  baUeties  tu 
be  built,  capable  of  carrying  guns 
of  heavy  eabbre,  and  of  resisting  to 
almost  any  extent  the  shot  and  shell 
oftheenemv.  They  were  vessels  of 
enormous  weight,  little  mote  than 
hulks,  with  solid  iion  sides.  TIil' 
war  was  over  before  they  could  hv 
used  with  any  effect ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  their  extreme  slowness, 
and  various  defects  in  buildinj;, 
would  have  soon  brought  them  into 
disfavour.    (SeelKoN-CLADS.) 

FloatiiiK  Dnok.  Now  that  iron- 
clads are  forming  an  important 
feature  in  the  navy,  the  means  for 
repairing  them  require  serious  con- 
sideration. The  ooie,  shells,  sea- 
weed,  &c.,  which  accumulate  on 
the  outsides  of  sea-going  ships,  im- 
pede the  navigation  as  well  as 
injure  the  hull ;  and  if  a  vessel  were 
to  be  biought  to  England  every 
time  a  cleansing  of  (he  bottom  is 
necessary,  great  cost  and  delay 
would  ensue.  Hence  the  utility  ol 
fieaHng  docks,  a  gigantic  specimen 
of  which  was  launched  m.  Sep- 
tember, 1S6S.  It  is  called  the 
Belterofhon,  and  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  dociing  shipsat  Betrauda 
belonging  to  the  West  Indian  and 
North  American  naval  stations.  It 
is  the  Iirgest  fabric  ever  set  afloat, 
eicept  the  Great  Eastern ;  for  it  is 

clads,  and  thereby  render  a  land  of 
sei^ice  which  no  docks  in  the  West 
Indies  or  in  Canada  can  render. 
The  floating  dock  is  381  feet  long, 
84  feet  wide  inside,  123  feet  wide 
over  all,  and  74  feet  high  (or  deep). 
It  weighs  8,350  tons,  cost ;^2 50,000, 
and  could  hit  and  cany  a  ship  of 
—  TOO  tons  (heavier  than  any  iroo- 
I  ever  yet  constructed].  It  has 
skins  20  feetapart;  and  Ihespace 
between  them  is  divided  into  ntmie- 
waler-tight  compartments  bf 
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bulkheads  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Some  of  these 
compartments  are  designated  load, 
some  balance,  and  some  air  cham- 
bers. The  load  chambers  are 
pumped  full  of  water  in  eight 
nours,  when  a  ship  is  about  to  be 
docked.  Water  sufficient  to  sink 
the  structure  low  enough  to  admit 
the  ship  to  enter  is  also  forced  into 
the  balance  chambers  by  means  of 
valves  in  the  external  skm.  When 
the  ship  has  entered  and  been 
secured,  the  water  in  the  dock  is 
allowed  to  decrease  by  opening 
sluices  ;  and  then  the  dock  and  the 
ship  are  trimmed  or  adjusted  by 
letting  the  water  out  of  the  balance 
chambers  into  the  structure  itself. 
The  inside  of  the  dock  is  cleared  of 
water  by  valves  in  the  inner  skin. 
When  a  ship  is  to  be  undocked, 
after  repair  or  cleansing,  the  valves 
in  the  external  skin  of  the  balance 
chambers  are  opened,  water  flows  in, 
and  the  dock  descends  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  ship  to  be  towed  out. 
Altogether  there  are  forty-eight 
water-tight  compartments — the  fill- 
ing and  emptying  of  which,  or 
filBng  of  some  and  emptying  of 
others,  enable  the  monster  fabric 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  depth 
of  its  immersion,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  entrance,  raising,  lower- 
ing, and  emergence  of  a  ship. 
Eight  steam-engines  and  pumps 
will  be  employed  to  pump  air  out 
of  the  air  chambers,  and  water  into 
the  load  chambers.  Large  floating 
docks  had  previously  been  built  in 
England,  and  taken  out  piecemeal 
to  Cadiz  and  to  Callao  respectively ; 
but  the  Bellerophon  was  built  with 
the  expiess  intention  of  making  a 
voyage  complete  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Bermuda.  Some  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed whether  such  an  enormous 
fabric,  rising  so  high  out  of  the 
water,  could  successfully  encounter 
bad  weath'^r  nn  the  ocean ;  but  her 
peculi'*'  her  constructors 

♦i>  e   could  hardly 


sink,  even  againstwind  and  waves  di- 
rectly ahead.  Having  no  propdling 
power,  the  dock  must  be  towed  by 
steamers  to  the  place  of  destination; 
but  there  is  an  enormous  rudder,  to 
facilitate  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  direction.  Like  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Great  Eastern^  the 
launching  of  the  Bellerophon  was 
in  the  fiiit  instance  a  failure,  owing 
either  to  the  too  small  gradient  of 
the  launching-ways,  or  to  deficient 
lubrication ;  immense  hydraulic 
power,  aided  by  battering  rams, 
was  necessary  to  make  the  vast 
fabric  slide  down  into  the  Thames. 
Floating  docks  of  this  kind  are 
likely  to  be  made  only  for  localities 
where  there  are  not  good  facilities 
for  forming  permanent  docks  of 
large  size. 

Flock  (see  Paper  Haitginos) 
is  made  from  the  clippings  of  white 
or  coloured  cloth  which  accumulate 
at  the  woollen  factories.  The  do^ 
is  stove-dried,  pound  to  a  fine 
powder  in  a  null,  and  sifted  to 
diflerent  degrees  of  fineness  in  a 
bolting  machine. 

Floor-ol9th  Kanufaoture. 
This  convenient  substitute  forcarpet- 
ing  is  made  of  canvas,  very  thickly 
coated  with  oil-paint.  For  some 
purposes  it  is  cneaper,  for  some 
more  durable,  and  for  some  more 
easily  kept  clean,  than  woven  wool- 
len carpets. — T7u  canvas  for  floor- 
cloth is  perhaps  the  widest  of  dl 
textile  fabrics,  and  the  weaving  is 
a  special  branch  of  manufacture, 
earned  on  chiefly  at  Dundee.  A 
floor-cloth  never  wears  well  if  there 
is  a  seam  in  it;  and  therefore  the 
webs  are  woven  wide  enough  for  any 
size  that  may  be  needed,  siome  of 
the  canvas  is  woven  in  pieces  as 
much  as  120  yards  long  by  8  yardi 
wide,  and  requires  powernil  appli- 
ances in  the  loom  and  the  wetvnig 
processes. — Grounding,  The  pre- 
paring of  the  surfaces  to  xeceivB 
the  pattern  absorbs  a  veiy  \a^ 
quantity  of  oil-paint.    The  canva% 


ip  into  pieces  of  convenient 
Ace,  is  temporarily  liied  in  vertical 
fismes,  and  kept  stretched  out  by 
rollers,  screws,  and  weights.  Slight 
platTocins  are  erected,  ta  enable 
workmen  to  reach  all  parts  of  both 
surfaces.  The  canvas  is  coated 
with  size,  and  nibbed  down  with 
pumice-stone  wliile  wet,  to  level 
some  of  the  inequahties.  A  coat- 
ing of  thick  paint,  without  much 
tuipentine,  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel, 
and  scraped  well  into  the  fibres  of 
Che  cloth,  better,  it  seems,  than  if 
done  merely  with  a  brush.  Many 
coatings  of  (his  troaiel  colour  are 
applied  to  both  surfaces,  with  a  long 
interval  between  each  for  drying. 
The  fi-ont  or  best  surface  is  rubbed 
down  with  pumice'Slone  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  receives  a 
thinner  coating  of  brush  colour, 
to  prepare  it  finally  for  the  printing. 
—The  Patterns.  The  patterns  for 
floor-cloth  are  engraved  on  pear- 
Iree  blocks  about  iS  inches  square, 
backed  up  with  deal,  and  hav- 
ing a  handle  on  Che  back.  As 
this  size  is  small  compared  with 
the  length  and  width  of  the  floor- 
cloth, the  blockshifts  iu  place  scores 
of  times  during  the  printing.  Not 
only  so ;  there  mubt  be  as  many 
blocks  as  there  are  colours,  and 
each  and  all  of  these  must  be  worked 
over  every  part  of  the  canvas.  For 
the  most  part,  the  paltera  is  en. 
graved  or  carved  in  the  wood  with 

made  by  inserting  slips  of  copper  in 
RTooves,  which  follow  the  outlines 
of  cerCain  parts  of  the  device.    In 


ing  on  the  sunlten  or  copper-plate 
system.— Tfte  Printing.  The  paint 
for  any  particular  colour  is  spread 
with  a  brush  upon  a  flat  cubhion 
i  or  3  feet  square.  The  prepared 
canvas,  uncoiled  from  a  roller  a 
portion  at  a  time,  is  spread  out 
on  a  Uble  ;  the  printer  takes  up  a 
block,  dabs  it  face  downwards  upon 


the  cushion,  and  transrets  Che  thin 
layer  of  paint  to  the  canvas.  This 
is  the  process,  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  with  one  block  and  one 
colour  after  another,  until  the  whole 
of  the  surface  has  received  its  due 
portion  of  pattern.  Small  guide- 
marks  are  provided  to  adjust  the 
sevH-al  adjacent  positions  of  the 
blocks.  The  block  is  held  in  the 
left  hand,  while  a  short  heavy 
hammer  held  in  the  right  gives  it 
several  smart  blows,  to  transfer  the 
paint  Co  the  canvas.  Any  defective 
spots  are  afterwards  filled  in  with 
paint  of  the  proper  colour  by  means 
of  a  hair-penclL  The  quantity  of 
paint  laid  on  altogether  is  so  great, 
and  the  time  necessary  to  dry  each 
coating  so  long,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  a  large  piece  of  floor-cloth 
occupies  several  months.  A  new 
kind  of  iloor-cloth  is  described  under 
KAMPTtlLICON. 

VlotnAag,  as  one  branch  of 
carpentry,  is  the  laying  down  of 
boards  close  together  horizontally 
with  some  kind  of  limber  support 
underneath  to  which  the  boards  can 
be  nailed.  Except  in  relation  to 
inlaid  floors  (see  Pahquetrt), 
flooring  varies  io  character  aceordinfi 
to  the  support  underneath,  rather 
than  according  to  the  boards  them* 
selves.  A  single-Jaistfd  Boor  has 
the  boards  laid  upon  pai'allel  joists^ 
which  are  jointed  at  the  ends  into 
Che  wall-plates  of  the  house.  The 
joisCs  are  much  deeper  than  they 
are  wide,  Co  prevenC  s wagging ;  they 
are  placed  about  a  foot  apail ;  and 
if  they  exceed  8  or  lo  feet  long,  they 
are  strengthened  by  struts  or  short 
pieces  extending  from  one  to  an  other. 
The  joists  bear  the  floor-boards  on 
tlieir  upper  surface,  and  on  their 
lower  die  laths  far  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  underneath.  A  double 
floor,  for  a  larger  span,  has  a  kind 
of  upper  and  lower  range  of  timbers, 
called  binding-joists  and  bridging- 
/Dut;r,  with  uprights  that  connect  the 
~    ~  with  Che  other.  A.framtd&oot, 
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for  a  still  wider  space,  has  more  tim- 
ber ;  seeing  that  there  are  stay-gird- 
ers 8  or  10  feet  apart,  binding-joists 
tenoned  into  the  girders,  bridging- 
joists  over  and  ceiling-joists  under 
the  binding-joists,  and  the  floor- 
boards laid  upon  the  bridging-joists. 
If  the  span  is  greater  than  one 
girder  can  grasp,  the  girder  is  trussed, 
or  built  up  of  several  pieces,  scarfed 
and  bolted  in  various  ways.  If 
flooring-boards  are  only  /l  or  5  inches 
wide,  they  are  less  likely  to  show 
the  effects  of  shrinkage  than  the 
usual  width  of  7  to  9  inches  for 
cheap  flooring.  They  vary  from 
I  inch  to  i^  inch  thick.  Floors 
are  sometimes  made  of  boards 
without  joists,  by  nailing  down  two 
or  three  layers  of  boards  one  on 
another,  crossing  diagonally  or  rect- 
angularly ;  but  this  is  an  exception 
to  a  general  rule. 
FloM  Silk.    (See  Silk  Manu- 

FACTUKE.) 

Flour  Mill.  A  flour-mill  is,  at 
the  present  day,  an  exemplification 
of  machine  operations  on  a  very 
complete  scale,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  com-milis  of  old 
times.  The  hand-mill  of  the  East, 
almost  always  worked  by  a  woman, 
consists  of  two  flat  stones,  of  which 
the  upper  one  is  made  to  revolve  on 
the  other  by  means  of  a  wooden 
handle  and  a  wooden  pivot ;  the 
com  falls  down  through  an  opening 
in  the  upper  stone,  and  is  then, 
afler  being  crushed  into  flour  or 
meal,  whirled  out  sideways  from 
between  the  stones  by  the  centri- 
fugal force.  Europe  made  the 
advance  from  hand-mills  to  "wind- 
mills,  then  to  water-mills,  and  now  j 
to  steam-mills,  where  the  successive 
operations  arc  almost  entirely  auto- 
matic. The  order  of  processes, 
which  varies  a  little  in  different 
establishments,  is  in  substance  as 
follows  : — Smut  Clearing.  A  self- 
acting  elevator  raises  the  com  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  where  it 
passes  through  the  smut  machine. 


A  vibrating;  apparatus  keeps  the 
grain  in  agitation  in  a  wire  cage, 
while  a  blast  of  air  is  blown  through 
it  by  a  fan.  This  removes  chim, 
dirt,  dust,  and  small  particles  which 
would  otherwise  injure  the  white- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  flour ;  the 
refuse  is  carried  away  through 
channels  to  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing.— The  Hoppers.  Another  ele- 
vator transfers  the  cleansed  grain  to 
the  hoppers,  or  funnel-shaped  re- 
ceivers, which  surmount  the  several 
pairs  of  grindstones.  Here  a  jigging 
or  vibrating  motion  causes  the  grain 
to  fall  equably  between  the  stones. 
In  some  milis  a  little  bell  keeps 
tinkling  so  long  as  the  supply  of 
grain  continues,  but  stops  wnen  the 
grindstones  want  more  food — one 
of  the  many  ingenious  kinds  of  tell- 
tale machinery  now  employed. — 
Grinding,  The  grindstones,  often 
very  ponderous,  are  so  chisdled 
and  grooved  on  the  contact  surfaces 
as  to  cut  and  grind  the  com  veiy 
effectually ;  the  grooves  act,  indeed, 
almost  hke  the  meeting  blades  of 
numerous  pairs  of  scissors.  Any 
required  swiftness  of  rotation  may 
be  given  to  the  stones;  they  aie 
boxed  ip,  alike  to  prevent  waste  and 
to  ob\'iate  accidents ;  and  a  blast  of  • 
air  serves  at  once  to  blow  out  the 
meal  or  flour,  and  to^  keep  the  stones 
from  that  degree  of  heatinc;  whidi 
the  friction  would  otherwise  mt 
them.  So  complete  are  the  gnnd- 
ing  arrangements  now  in  the  best 
steam-mills,  that  far  more  flour  can 
be  obtained  than  was  fonnedy 
possible  from  a  given  quantity  of 
grain,  the  flour  itself  is  better  in 
quality,  and  the  mill  is  kept  clearer 
from  floating  dust. — Dressing,  The 
flour  is  taken  up  by  a  series  of 
cups  attached  to  an  endless  band, 
and  conveyed  to  the  dressinf 
machine.  This  consists  essentia^ 
of  a  large,  long,  hoUow  cylinder  of 
flne  wire  gauze,  or  (for  some  kmds 
of  flour)  of  flne  sOk  gauze;  At 
cylinder  is  inclined  a  tittle  lower  M 
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one  cod  than  [he  other,  and  is  nude 
to  rotate  about  650  timus  per  minute. 
The  piuie  raries  in  fineness  at 
different  parts  of  the  length  of  the 
cylinder.  Entering  at  the  highei 
end,  which  has  the  finest  gauze, 
the  finest  Sour  passes  through  tlie 
meshes  ;  then,  lower  down,  flnur  of 
the  next  degree;  and  so  on  to  the 
end,  where  nothing  is  Icfl  hut  husli 
or  hntn.  It  ii  a  question  of  choice 
with  the  miller  how  many  kinds  he 
will  have  of  firsts,  seconds,  pollard, 
&c.,  according  to  the  number  of 
variations  in  the  fineness  of  the 
gauze. — The  Sacks,  The  dressing 
machines  ate  so  placed  that  the 
Hour  falls  from  t)iem  into  sacks; 
and  thus  is  completed  the  series  of 
operations,  in  which,  Irom  first  to  last, 
the  band  scarcely  ever  (ouches  the 
grain,  the  Hour,  or  the  machmes 
which  contain  them. —An  estimate 
bv  Mr.  Colsi  names  the  sum  of 
^I,i8a  as  the  cost  of  apparatus  for 
a  mill  capable  of  grinding  tijo 
bushels  of  wheat  in  ten  hours.  The 
com  elevator,  smut  machine,  dean- 
corn  elevator,  and  mechanism  for 
delivering  into  the  hoppers,  are  Set 
down  at  about  £go ;  three  pairs  of 
grinding-stones,  48  inches  diameter, 
with  all  the  necessary  appendages, 
jCiSo;  flour  elevator,  douhle-dress- 
ing  machine,  separator,  and  rotating; 
sifter,  j^lio;  high-pressure  steam- 
engine  and  boQcr,  ^410;  fan  and 
exhaust  apparatus,  cranes,  and  mill 
gearing  of  every  kind,  ^240.  A 
portable  flour-mill,  with  a  small 
portable  engine,  is  now  made  so 
low  as  ^100. 

Blowers,  Artlilcial.  The  ait 
of  imitating  living  flowers  in  dead 
substances  calls  forth  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity,  seeing  that  the  forms, 
the  colours,  and  the  kinds  of  surface 
hu\e  all  to  be  attended  to.  All  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  appfied 
to  for  a  supply  of  materials.  Wax, 
feathers,  cocoons,  shells,  silk,  satin, 
velvet,  ribbon,  whalebone  ;  cambric, 
jaconet,  muslin,  crape,  gauze  ;  gum. 


resin,  ptfier,  vellum,  wire — are 
brought  into  requisition.  —  3%* 
Ltaoes.  The  pieces  to  form  the 
unitative  leaves  are  stamped  out  of 
green  cambric,  calico,  or  tafleta ; 
some  glazed  and  some  unglazed : 
some  with  a  plain  texinre.  and  some 

„,  „  OKsini,  „       , 

if  the  tint  with  starch, 
forming  a  sort  of  velvety  nap  with 
wool  flock,  are  the  processes  of 
preparing  these  pieces  for  use.— 
The  Petals  and  Sepals.  These 
parts  of  the  imitative  flower  are 
stamped,  with  cutting  tools  properly 
shaped,  out  of  a  much  more  nnme- 
rous  range  of  material  than  the 
leaves.  Some  of  these  are  gauffered 
or  crimped ;  some  supplied  with 
imitative  veins  and  ribs  by  dies  ;  aikd 
nearly  all  of  them  tinted  by  hand, 
seeing  that  a  flower  is  seldom  of 
one  colour  alone.  —  Thf  Budi, 
Seamtns,  kc.  The  little  budi  of 
flowers  are  imitated  with  small  balls 
of  stiffened  tafiela,  tinted,  and  stuffed 
with  cotton.  Stamtm  are  made 
either  of  fine  wire,  or  of  thick 
silk  thread  stiffened  with  gelatine. 
PoUcH  is  imitated  by  dipping  one 
end  of  the  stamens  into  yellow 
flour  or  dust.  The  stalk  is  formed 
of  wire,  bound  round  with  green 
tissue  paper.  When  these  separate 
parts  are  ready,  the  artist  builds  up 
the  flowers,  with  the  aid  of  fine  , 
wire,  thread,  paste,  gum,  &c. 
Besides  imitating  natural  flowers, 
the  artist  makes  others  of  genera 
and  species  invcnled  by  himself, 
simply  as  a  means  of  using  up  odds 

riuor;  BlnorinB.      Fluorine  is 
one  of  the  simple  substances  in  che- 


acid  (fluorine  and  o^gen) 
intensely  biting  or  corrOMWij 

various  ways  in  etching 
ing    on    glass. —^Bw- 
duoride  of  calci  -     '-  -  ' 
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beautifully  variegated  colours,  which 
cause  it  to  be  sought  after  as  a 
material  for  vases,  paper  weights, 
and  other  ornaments ;  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  these  is  going  on  in 
Derbyshire,  where  two  varieties  of 
the  stone  are  known  as  hlue-john 
and  Derbyshire  spar.  It  is  used 
also  as  a  flux  for  copper  ore,  and, 
when  dissolved  in  sulpnuric  acid,  as 
an  etching  liquid  upon  glass. — 
Flux^  in  metallurgy  and  manufactur- 
ing chemistry,  is  a  substance  which, 
when  added  to  another,  makes  it 
melt  more  readily.  Borax,  fluor-spar, 
limestone,  oxide  of  lead,  charcoal 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potash — all 
act  as  fluxes  for  certain  metals  and 
ores. 

Flyinff  Kaolilnes.  Under  Bal- 
loons it  is  shown  that  all  attempts 
to  control  the  steering  of  those  vast 
but  light  globular  masses  have 
Iiitherto  failed ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  numerous  fancifully- 
shaped  contrivances  which  have 
been  called  aerial  floats,  air- 
ships^ a'eromotiveSf  aerial  machines, 
aerial  chariots,  flying  machines, 
aerial  motors,  Archimedean  balloons, 
aerial  boats,  aerostats,  cigar  balloons, 
aerial  en^nes.  Sec.  A  large 
amount  of  mgenuity  has  in  this  way 
been  wasted.  Birds,  fishes,  ships, 
all  have  been  imitated  in  form,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  power  of 
progression,  ascent,  descent,  and 
steering  could  be  secured.  Flying 
is  really  an  effect  of  the  moving  of 
the  wings  of  a  bird ;  and  all  flying 
machines,  if  properly  so  called, 
comprise  some  apparatus  or  other 
to  imitate  wings.  But  there  are 
other  contrivances  which  belong 
rather  to  aerial  navigation  than  to 
flying ;  the  machine  carrying  with  it 
its  own  motive  power,  in  the  form  of 
a  small  steam-engine  or  something 
of  the  kind.  Short  distances  have 
certainly  been  achieved  in  a  few 
instances ;  but  nothing  of  an  en- 
oonniging  nature  has  yet  resulted. 


Fly-wheel,  in  machinery,  is  a 
reservoir  of  force,  and  also  a  means 
of  converting  an  intermittent  into  a 
steady  and  continuous  motion. 
There  is  some  analogy  to  it  pre- 
sented in  the  pendulum,  the  gas- 
holder, and  the  air-vessel  of  a  nre- 
engine. 

FoflT  Signals.    (See  Signals.) 

Foil  is  a  very  thin  sheet  of  metaJ, 
analogous  in  substance  to  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Tin-foil  is  used  at  the 
back  of  looking-glasses,  to  form  an 
amalgam  with  the  quicksilver,  as 
a  lining  for  caddies  and  boxes  of 
various  kinds,  and  as  a  useful  aid  in 
electrical  machines,  jewellers' /oil, 
made  of  copper,  tin,  silver,  or  com- 
binations of  two  of  them,  and 
coloured,  is  used  at  the  back  of 
transparent  gems— especially  arti- 
flcial  gems  —  to  heighten  the 
brilliancy  and  lustre,  and  also  to 
form  the  tinsel  of  theatrical  finery. 
Some  kinds  of  foil  are  made  by 
rolling  sheet  metal  to  the  requisite 
thickness  ;  others  by  forming  a  solid 
cylinder  of  the  metal,  and  then 
slicing  off  a  film  while  the  cylinder 
rotates,  in  the  way  that  ivonr 
veneers  are  occasionally  cut.  Jewel- 
lers' foil  is  further  prepared  by 
colouring,  varnishing,  and  polish- 
ing. 

Food,  Preserved.  Great  acti- 
vity is  now  disp>layed  in  devising 
means  of  preserving  food  in  a  fresn 
state,  to  be  eaten  long  after  the 
time  when  the  animal  was  killed  or 
the  vegetable  gathered.  The  Son^ 
American  beef  which  excited  so 
much  attention  in  1865,  and  the 
Australian  mutton  of  1868,  serve  to 
illustrate  the  importance  which  if 
attached  to  this  matter.  One  object 
is  to  obtain  food  from  a  cheap 
country  for  consumption  in  » 
country  where  food  is  habitnaDj 
dear.  Another  is  to  vary  the  kin» 
of  food,  by  obtaimng  specimens  not 
grown  or  prepared  in  our  owi 
country.  There  are  three  agendei 
which  cause  organic  substances  to 
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spoil  and  taint  by  decay  —  Aeat, 
iitoistun,  Bnd  air.  If  any  one  of 
these  three  be  crclnded,  dead  animal 
or  vegetable  food  may  be  preserved 
for  o  lime.  Hence  there  are  three 
groups  of  processes  adopted,  accord- 
ing to  the  enemy  selected  for  attack. 
(I.)  Heat.  When  salmon  is  packed 
i!i  ice,  it  is  kept  cold,  and  the  lish 
loaches  London  from  Scotland  in 
excellent  condition.  The  Russians 
lieep  their  food  good  throughout  the 
uinCer  by  freeiing  it ;  and  a  so- 
called  freezing  process  is  adopted 
with  some  of  the  Australian  mutton 
intended  for  England.  {!.)  Moisture. 
All  the  varieties  of  bacon,  ham,  dried 
meat,  and  dried  lish  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  drying,  the  eipulsion 
-'-'■,   will  lead   to  Ihc   pre- 
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length  of  time  ;  and  there  are  many 
modes  cf  bringing  about  this  result 
now  adopted.  (3.)  Air.  If  air  be 
excladed,  there  is  no  source  for  a 
supply  of  oxygen,  an  agent  without 
which  decay  and  putrefaction  can 
hardly  arise.  This  is  the  fact  taken 
advantage  of  in  most  kinds  of  food 
preserved  in  tins,  cases,  or  canisters 
- — a  method  which  has  given  rise  to 
a  considerable  trade.  Most  of  the 
processes  adopted  by  Gamble, 
M'Caul,  Hoganh,  Leonard,  Under- 
wood, and  other  preparers  of  canis- 
(ered  food,  belong  to  this  third 
group.  It  is  known  as  a  certainty 
that  meat  has  been  found  in  good 
condition  twenty-five  years  after  it 
was  canislered.  Al!  kinds  of  meat, 
fish,  and  vegetables  are  preserved  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  soups,  milk, 
and  cream.  Another  mode  of  pre- 
serving is  by  fiieiling  or  laltiag ,  as 
ed  pork  or  salt  beef.    Here 

wet  state,  the  pores  being  saturated 
with  brine  denved  from  salL  This 
brine  retards  the  decay  of  the  meat. 
Dr.  Morgan  has  recently  introduced 
a  singular  plan  of  driving  brine  into 
the  veins  of  a  slanghtered  animal 
before    cutting    it   up    into  joints. 
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TniEling  to  bis  experience  as  a  com- 
parative anatomist  [Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Dublin),  he  conceived 
that  some  of  the  nutritive  juices  of 
and  wasted  by 


node  of  forcing  brine  into  all  the 
veins,  and  thereby  salting  the  ani- 
mal to  the   very  centre  in  a  short 

FoiBV  i  ForginB-  When  iron 
has  gone  through  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  smelting,   rehniug,   i    ' 


ifmilSy  nomcrous  and  varied  forms 
required  in  the  practical  arts.  This 
forging  is  a  combination  of  beating 
and  hammering.  The  forge  is  the 
hearth  or  furnace  where  the  heating 
lakes  place,  movable  or  lixed  as  the 
case  may  be  ;  and  the  hammer  may 
lie  worked  by  muscular  power,  me- 
chanical power,  or  sleam  and  air 
power,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments. Practically,  the  forgitig 
commences  when  Ihewhite-hot  iron 
is  subjected  to  the  ponderous  blows 
of  the  shingling  hammer  ;  but  the 
term  is  usually  applied  to  a  later 
process.  The  larger  operations  of 
forging  are  those  in  which  several 
pieces  of  iron  are  welded  together 
into  one  by  repeated  blows  at  a 
white  heat.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
making  crauk-shalls  for  steam-en- 
gines andpaddle-shaRs  for  steamers, 
where  masses  arc  welded  together 
to  the  collective  weight  of  JO  tons 
or  more.  For  smaller  work  bars 
are  piled  or  faggoted  around  a  central 
rod,  or  fragments  of  scrap-iron  are 
enveloped  in  an  old  piece  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  then  hammered  into  one 
Eiece.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  a 
mit  to  the  variety  of  modes  in 
which  many  pieces  of  iron  are 
hammered  into  one,  or  a  single  piece 
hammered  into  a  particii'~  ' — ". 
The  ordinary  open  forgf 
health  is  well  known, 
health    of  brickwork,    }  '■ 
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square:  one  side  is  extended  to  a 
▼ertical  wall  leading  to  the  chimney, 
the  lower  end  of  which  terminates 
in  a  hood  of  stout  plate-iron.  The 
back  wall  of  iron  is  perforated  to 
receive  the  blast  from  the  bellows 
or  blowing  machine.  This  is  the 
larger  kind  of  hearth.  The  smaUer, 
used  for  cutlery  and  small  forgings, 
is  raised  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  a  hearth  about  3  feet  square; 
or,  if  there  are  two  fires  under  one 
hood,  the  hearth  may  be  6  feet 
by  3.  There  is  a  trough  or  compart- 
ment for  water,  another  for  coals, 
and  an  ash-pit  under  the  arch  ;  the 
anvil  weighs  from  2  to  4  cwt.,  and  is 
raised  2  to  3  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  are  many  forms  of  portable 
forge.  In  one  of  these,  Halley's, 
the  hearth  is  supported  on  four  iron 
legs ;  tlie  bellows,  under  the  hearth, 
are  worked  by  a  lever  handle  ex- 
tending obliquely  upwards,  and  force 
air  up  a  tube  to  the  level  of  the 
heartn.  When  made  portable,  the 
bellows  and  frames  are  placed  on 
the  hearth ;  the  pipe  and  tne  legs  arc 
packed  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
bellows;  the  hearth  and  its  side 
plates  form  a  box  to  contain  the 
various  pieces ;  and  a  cover  closes  \ 
down  over  the  whole.  Various 
matters  connected  with  the  forge 
and  forging  will  be  found  treated 
in  the  next  article,  and  under  An- 
chor Forging,  Bellows,  Blow- 
ing Machine,  Cutlery  Manu- 
facture, Iron  Manufacture, 
Steam  Hammer,  &c. 

Forg«  Hammer.  Besides  the 
carpenter's  hammer,  there  are  the 
shingling  dJifi  the  /«// hammers,  no- 
ticed under  Iron  Manufacture 
and  Steel  in  reference  to  metallurgic 
operations.  In  forging  large  masses 
of  white-hot  iron  very  powerful 
blows  are  needed.  These  are  mostly 
given  now  by  Nasmyth's  important 
apparatus  (see  Steam  Hammer)  ; 
hot  mechanical  hammers  of  great 
:  effidency  are  also  adopted.    In  one 

tenoe^  where  the  hammer  is  lifted 


by  the  agency  of  revolving  cams,  the 
moving  mass  weighs  10  tons,  the 
height  of  the  lift  is  from  18  to  24 
inches,  and  the  working  speed  60 
strokes  per  minute.  The  nehreor 
hammer-head  is  of  cast-iron,  bat  is 
faced  with  wrought-iron.  TMs,  pro- 
bably the  largest  mechanical  or 
lever  hammer  ever  constructed,  was 
used  in  forging  the  great  Hors£fdi 
13-inch  gun,  which  weighed  27  tons 
in  the  rough.  Mr.  Waterhouse  has 
constructed  a  compressed-air  ham' 
mer,  for  use  in  light  work  in  a 
smith's  shop,  giving  130  blows  per 
minute. 

Forffery.  Some  of  the  precau- 
tions taken  to  prevent  forgery  are 
noticed  under  Bank-note  Manu- 
facture. 

Fork   Kaklnff.      This   process 
difters  from  cutlery-work  generally 
in  requiring  stamping.    A  rod  of 
steel,    heated    at    the    forge,    is 
fashioned  into  tang,  shoulder,  and 
shank,  with  a  piece  at  one   end 
beaten  out  flat   for  the   fnood  or 
mould.     This  mood  becomes  the 
prongs ;  it  is  heated,  and  placed  in 
a  steel  boss  or  die.     An  upper  die 
is  attached  to  the  lower  face  of  a 
heavy  weight,  and  by  allowing  this 
weight  to  fall  through  a  hei^t  of 
several  feet,  the  prongs  are  stamped 
out  of   the  mood  by  the  cutting 
action  of  the  die  and  counterdie,  as 
well  as  the  bosom,  or  curved  part 
which  connects  the  prongs  with  the 
shank.   After  a  little  filing,  the  fock 
is  ready  for  grinding.    This  is  done 
on  a  dry  stone,  and  is  very  destno- 
tive  to  health.     (See  GsiNDiMa) 
Wire-gauze  shields  for  the  montfat 
and  special  ventilation  of  the  grind- 
ing-rooms,    are    to    some    extent 
adopted ;   but  the  fork-grinders  are 
too  often  a  reckless  body  of  men, 
regardless  of  health,  earning  laije 
wages,  and  prone  to  the  maxim  of 
leading  **  a  short  life  and  a  meny 
one."    The  finishing  processes  bf 
laps,  glazers,    and   polishers  (see 
Polishing),  require  much  ingenniiy 
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to  reach  all  the  curvatui-es  and  coi- 
Dera  of  the  fork. 

PouadatioD.,  in  building,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  titm  basis 
whereon  the  snpers  true  hue  may 
rest.  It  varies  according  tO  the 
sofmess  of  the  gronnd  and  the  mas- 
nveness  or  the  building.  If  oa  solid 
rock,  very  little  ToundatioD  J!t  needed. 
If  on  sand,  a  good  foundation  caa 
easily  be  Obtained  when  the  sand  is 
dry.  If  on  loose  shifty  soil,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  drive  in  piles  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  lay  planks, 
or  even  beams,  on  the  top  of  them. 
Ifsoft,  but  not  shifting,  a  thick  layer 
of  cement  may  suffice,  forming  .1 
kind  of  artifidal  stone.  The  lower 
courses  of  masoDiy  or  of  brickwork 
m  a  building  are  often  caUed  (he 
foundation.  Some  buildings,  costly 
ind  elegant  as  to  superstructure, 
have  lamentabty  failed  on  account 
iif  want  of  attention  to  the  founda- 
tion. One  of  the  greatest  works  of 
foundation  in  Engiaiid  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, owing  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  staicture  and  the  soft- 
ness of  the  ground. 

PannOliiff.  (See  Castiho  AND 
Founding,  and  the  various  articles  , 
relnting  to  working  in  metal.)  | 

Fotrntafns,  mechanically  consi-  i 
dered,  and  irrespectively  of  matters  j 
of  taste,  are  contrivances  for  causing 
water  to  jet  up  above  the  natural  level 
oftheground.  There  are  three  modes 
of  effecting  this  ; — (l),  by  having  a 
head  or  reservoir  of  water  at  some 
convenient  distance ;  (z),  by  pump. 
ing  up  from  beneath  ;  and  (3),  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  spring  at  the 
ground  level.  The  fountains  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  illustrate  the  first  of 
these  methods.  When  water  has 
once  been  forced  np  into  the  lofty 
water-towers  by  steam  power,  the 
natural  descent  of  that  water  by 
sheer  pressure  sets  to  work  all  the 
matchless  fountains  in  (he  grounds. 
The  fonntains  in  Trafalgar  Square 
illustiHte    the   second    method,  tlie 
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jets  spurting  forth  only  so  long  as 
:  water  is  being  pumped  up  from 
beneath.  The  fountains  at  many 
mineral  spas  illustrate  the  third 
kiod,  where  nataral  forces  give  the 
supply  without  any  aid  from  steam 
or  other  power.  The  drinking 
fountains  in  the  public  streets  act  1^ 
the  same  force  which  drives  water 
to  the  upper  rooms  of  ordinary 
dweiling-houses. 

PowItDK-pleoB,       [See    SHALL 

Framework  Snittlnr.  The 
making  of  stockings  is  the  most 
important  of  the  employments  which 
depend  upon  knitting,  either  by 
hand  or  by  machine. — Hand  Knit- 
ting. Nociescriptione.in equal  afew 
minutes'  inspection  forginng  an  idea 
of  the  wav  in  which  stockings  are 
knitted  hy'hand.  Knitting,  Nitting, 
and  Crochet  &Tti  three  among  many 
modes  of  building  up  a  textile  ma- 
terial ol  a  continuous  thread  with 
steel  and  bone  needles,  and  steel 
hooks,  to  make  some  kind  of  mesh 
or  knot — Knitting  Frame.  There  is  a 
story  that  Wiiliam  Lee,  a  Cambridge 
student,  married  a  poor  maiden 
about  15S9,  and  was  'JO  redaced  in 
circumstances  as  to  he  dependent 
for  subsistence  on  her  earnings  as  a 
knitter  of  worsted  stockings.  Wish- 
ing to  facilitate  her  work,  he  invented 
the  knitting  frame  Or  ilocting 
frame,  havmg  many  iron  fingers 
with  which  to  work.  The  story 
may  have  been  coloured  by  romance : 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Lee  really  did  invent  the  knitting 
frame  in  or  about  that  year.  It  is 
to  his  credit  as  an  inventor  that  the 
principle  of  the  machine  has  re- 
mained almost  untouched  through- 
out the  subsequent  improvements. 
In  hand -knitting,  loops  of  thread 
are  formed  upon  one  of  two  needles, 
and  inserted  within  other  loops  laid 
upon  the  other  needle ;  and  it  was 
Lee's  object  to  imitate  these  move- 
ments by  his  machine.  The  frame 
contains  a  large  number  of  needles. 
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from  6fleen  to  forty  m  an  inch, 
placed  in  a  row ;  each  has  a  hook 
at  one  end  which  can  be  tem- 
})orarily  pressed  down  so  as  to 
form  an  eye  or  closed  link.  A 
presser-bar  extends  over  the  whole 
row  of  hooks ;  it  can  press  down 
all  the  hooks  at  once  into  the 
form  of  closed  eyes,  or  can  let 
them  remain  as  open  hooks,  by 
the  action  of  a  treadle  worked  by 
the  foot  of  the  weaver.  Small 
pieces  of  metal  called  jack-sinkers 
and  lead-sinkers  press  down  the 
thread  between  the  needles,  and 
facilitate  the  forming  of  loops ; 
'while  the  alternate  opening  and 
closing  of  the  needle-hooks  enable 
one  row  of  loops  to  link  in  with 
another.  The  leads,  the  verge, 
the  slur,  and  the  slur-bar  are  other 
portions  of  apparatus  which  assist 
m  the  process.  If  we  unravel  apiece 
of  old  stocking,  we  shall  see  the 
mode  in  which  the  thread  loops 
itself  into  rows  of  links ;  but  it  is 
difficult,  even  with  diagrams,  to  show 
exactly  by  what  delicate  means  the 
machine  effects  this.  According  to 
the  number  of  loops  in  an  inch,  so 
is  the  fineness  of  the  work ;  and  the 
gauge  of  the  frame  varies  with  these 
numbers,  so  that  only  one  degree  of 
fineness  can  be  worked  in  each 
frame.  This  is  one  among  many 
causes  for  the  dull  uniformity  of 
the  stocking- weaver's  trade;  his 
frame,  if  it  is  his  own,  will  only 
enable  him  to  do  one  kind  of  work. 
The  framework-knitters,  stockingers, 
or  stocking-weavers  (for  all  three 
terms  are  employed),  mostly  work 
at  their  own  homes,  or  in  shops 
having  a  small  number  of  frames 
each — not  in  large  factories.  If  too 
poor  to  own  a  frame,  the  weaver 
rents  one  at  so  much  a  week,  either 
from  his  employer  or  from  a  middle- 
man. Yam  is  given  out  to  him 
from  the  manufacturer,  and  he  has 
to  retam  a  certain  number  of  gloves, 
itoddngB,  or  whatever  the  article 
^  being  paid  per  dozen  for 


his  labour.  The  JAimiit^or  making- 
up  is  afterwards  done  by  women. 
The  frame  is  easy  to  learn,  and  thus 
there  is  alwa}^  an  inflox  of  yoong 
hands,  which  tends  to  keep  down 
the  wages  of  labour.- 

Framinff.     (See  Cakpentrt.) 

Trankfbrt  Black.  (See  Lamp 
Black.) 

PrankinoexuM,  like  turpentine, 
is  a  resinous  gum  that  exudes  fitnn 
trees  of  certain  kinds,  snch  as  the 
olibanum,  croton,  and  silver  fir.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is  the  fragrance 
which  it  gives  out  when  bummg. 

Freestone  is  not  in  itself  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  stone,  but  is  a  name 
given  by  the  quanyman  and  the 
mason  to  any  stone  which  works 
freely  under  the  tools.  The  name 
applies  to  some  kinds  of  limestone 
as  well  as  to  some  of  sandstone. 

Freesinff.  Various  matters  relat- 
ing to  freezing  come  incidentally  for 
notice  under  IcB  Machine,  Thxr- 
MoMRTER,  &c.  It  does  not  modi 
concern  the  manufacturing  arts,  but 
the  fact  maybe  here  mentioned  that 
chemists  are  acquainted  with  many 
freezing  mixtures,  compounds  that 
will  produce  intense  cold  in  any 
substances  plunged  into  them  or 
placed  near  them.  Snow  and  salt; 
muriatic  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda ; 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
soda  ;  snow  and  chloride  of  caldnin 
^are  examples  of  freezing  mixtures. 

French  Polish.  (See  Vaknuh.) 

Fresco.  Fresco  means  fresh; 
and  fresco '  painting  consists  in 
painting  upon  fresh  or  wet  plaster. 
When  the  rough  plaster-wonc  of  a 
wall  is  finished,  a  surface  of  fine 
smooth  plaster  is  given  to  it.  While 
this  surface  plaster  is  still  wet,  tbe 
artist  paints  ufK>n  it  with  mineni 
colours  mixed  with  water.  Onlyai 
much  of  the  surface  is  plastered  as 
can  be  painted  the  same  day,  lAik 
the  surface  remains  sumdoidf 
damp.  There  are  many  diffioiltiei 
connected  with  the  art :  to  make 
the  joinings  in  successive  days' wnk 
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invisible;  to  insare  (hat  [hE  colour 
on  tbe  wet  plaster  sbnJl  present  the 
proper  tints  when  the  piaster  is  dry; 
and  to  produce  a  peculiarity  of  sur- 
face due  to  the  lime  when  tbe  plaster 
dries  properly. 

Section;  Friction  Whaaln. 
What  friction  is,  every  one  know5. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  cippri- 
ment  tbat  tile  friction  ' 
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iterial,  although  the  perfection 
of  workmanship  may  be  quite  equal. 
In  oak  upon  cast-iron  the  friction  is 
greater  than  for  brass  upon  cast-iron ; 
while  wrought-iron  on  wrought- 
iion  is  the  greatest  of  the  three. 
Generally  speakings  two  similar  sub- 
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that  are  dissimilar ;  soft  substances 
more  than  hard ;  and  tables  have 
been  prepared  showing  the  relative 
icndency  of  various  combinations. 
One  mode  of  lessening  friction  is  by 
the  use  of  lubricants,  such  as  oil, 
l^ease.lard.SQapi  tar,  black-lead,  &c. 
Another  is  by  the  use  al friction  (or 
rather  anli-friction)  vihals :  this  is 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  friction 
on  an  axle  is  spread  over  a  larger 
surface,  and  rendered  less  intense  at 
[be  actual  point  of  worlcing.     Fric- 

chinery;  the  working  of  belts, bands, 
knots,  breaks,  &c.,  veiy  much  de- 
pends on  the  utilisation  of  friction. 

TrtiiKsis  a  work  in  threads  of  silk, 
worsted,  &c.,  in  which  the  com- 
mon loom  isof  little  use.  Braiding, 
oelling,  knotting,  twisting,  and  va- 
rious other  processes  are  employed 
in  rather  complex  combination. 

Prlt.     (See  Gla£S  Manvfao 
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ants,  and  figs  dried  (in 
me  air  or  m  aunshine)iD  the  country 
of  their  growth,  and  packed  for  ex- 
portation. Haiii?!!  are  grapes  of 
various  sizes  and  kinds  ;  the  Miis- 
catel.  Malaga,  Ltxia,  Valinlia, 
SiHyma,  Sultana,  and  other  sorts, 


all  have  pecnliRritiK  in  regard  tu 
the  species,  picking,  drying,  and 
packing,  Currantt,  mostly  from 
Corinth  and  Zante,  are  very  small 
grape3,simplydried.  J^i^i,  of  which 
the  best  come  from  Turkey,  are  dried 
either  in  the  sunshine  or  in  ovens 
built  for  the  purpose.    As  much  as 


1867. 
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b'ubL  (See  Anthracite,  Ckar- 

tOAL  BlTRHING,  COAL,  OiL,  PeAT, 

Petroleuu,  Smoke,  &c.)    Many 
Irinds  of  so-called  artiJUial  futl  aje 

which  coal-dust,  coke-dust,  sawdust, 
peat,  asphaltum,bitDmen, pitch, and 
other  ingredients  are  employed.  They 
are  not  very  extensively  used,  ex- 
cept as  substitutes  for  steam-coal  on 
board  ihip,  wherein  peculiar  quali- 
ties are  needed.  The  cost  of  fuel 
being  a  direct  element  in  estimat- 
ing the  relative  efficiency  of  steam 
power  compared  with  other  sources 
of  power,  engineers  are  directing  at- 
tention to  the  capabilities  of  different 
kinds  of  fuel,  measured  by  the  qnan- 
tily  of  water  which  the  heat  from  a 
given  weight  of  fuel  will  evaporate. 
Fuel  EconomiBer.  This  is 
a  modem  addition  to  the  steam- 
engine,  or  rather  to  furnaces  and 
boilers,  which  brings  into  practical 
use  some  of  the  heat  which  in  ordi- 
nary arrangements  is  wasted.  Seve- 


ral  I 


I  the 


flue  behind  the  boiler;  water,  flow- 
ing through  these  pipes,  becomes 
wurmed,  and  is  available  for  supply- 
ing the  boiler,  which  is  thereby  fed 
addition  10  the 


cold  \t 


s  sell- 


cling  appaialus  strapes  off  the  soot 
which  accumulates  on  the  outside 
of  these  pipes,  and  which  would 
otherwise  retard  the  passage  of  beat 
into  them. 

FnUer's  Earth,  found  in  vari- 

js  parts  of  England,  is  a  soft,  grey, 
greiisy-feeling  clay,  which  has  the 
properly  of  removing  grease.     It 
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used  to  be  always  employed  in  full- 
ing mills,  to  remove  or  loosen  the 
grease  from  woollen  cloth ;  in  recent 
times  other  substances  have  fre- 
quently been  substituted. 

Fullinflr;  Fullinff  Xills.  In 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  the 
fulling  of  cloth  is  generally  con- 
ducted in  different  establishments 
from  the  spinning  and  weaving. 
The  cloth  is  often  sold  in  the  rough 
state  at  the  Cloth  Halls  in  Leeds 
and  other  large  towns ;  and  the 
fulling  is  then  managed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchaser,  who  may 
not  himself  possess  fulling-mills, 
but  employs  the  services  of  the 
owners  of  such  mills.  At  the  White 
Cloth  Halls  the  cloth  sold  is  that 
which  is  not  dyed  till  afler  weaving ; 
at  the  Coloured  Cloth  Halls  the 
cloth  has  been  wool-dyed. — Scour- 
ing. The  cloth  has  been  saturated 
with  oil  and  size  before  weaving 
(see  Woollen  MANurAcruRE) ; 
and  to  remove  these,  it  is  now 
fcoured.  The  scouring  stocks  are 
heavy  wooden  mallets  or  pestles, 
with  which  the  cloth  is  beaten  in  a 
kind  of  trough ;  but  they  are  now 
partly  superseded  bv  the  scouring 
machine^  in  which  tne  wet  cloth  is 
passed  and  pressed  between  heavy 
wooden  rollers  ;  in  each  case  alka- 
lies and  fuller's  earth  are  employed 
to  increase  the  scouring  action. — 
Burling.  The  cloth,  after  scouring 
and  drying,  is  ntzt  burled ;  that  is, 
it  is  minutely  examined,  and  all 
knots  or  lumps  picked  out  by  means 
of  tweezers. — Fulling^  or  Milling. 
Then  comes  iYitfullingf  a  process 
unlike  anything  to  which  cotton, 
Hax,  or  silk  goods  are  subjected. 
The  cloth  is  beaten  until  the  serrated 
fibres  of  the  threads  are  thoroughly 
entangled  one  among  another.  The 
cloth  is  put  into  an  iron  trough 
with  soap  and  water ;  and  there  it  is 
beaten  for  a  long  time  with  heavy 
\w oodtn  fulling  stocks,  lifted  up  and 
down  by  machinery.  This  primi- 
tive form,  however,  is  being  gra- 


dually ftHperseded  by  the  fnlling 
machine,  in  which  rollers  perform 
the  operation  more  quickly  and  eco- 
nomically than  the  stocks.  Woollen 
cloth  becomes  thicker,  narrower, 
and  shorter  by  fulling.  A  broad 
cloth  will  sometimes  shrink  from 
12  quarters  wide  to  7,  and  from  54 
yarcis  long  to  40,  thickening  in  pro- 
portion. The  cloth  is  nnsea  in 
clean  water  to  wash  off  the  soapy 
liquid.  What  relation  fulling  beus 
to  the  processes  which  precrae  and 
follow  It  is  explained  under  Wool- 
len MANUFACra&B. 

Fnlminating  Powders  are 
many  in  kind,  all  possessing  ex- 
tremely violent  explosive  power. 
Some  of  them  are  adverted  to  under 
the  names  of  the  metals,  they  bdng 
usually  metallic  salts,  more  or  less 
complex  in  character.  The  most 
energetic,  perhaps,  is  iht  fulminate 
of  mercury,  much  employed  since 
the  substitution  t>f  the  percussion- 
cap  for  flint  and  steel  in  fire-arms. 
(See  Percussion  Cap.)  One  fidmi- 
nate,  made  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur, 
nitre,  and  carbonate  of  potash,  wiH 
explode  violently  when  heated  to 
^30^  Fahr.  The  fulminate  of  silver 
IS  another  member  of  this  dangerous 
class  of  substances. 

Fuznifiration  is  the  removal  of 
taint  or  miasma  of  any  kind  bv  the 
vapour  of  burning  substances.  More 
frequently  it  is  merely  the  substi- 
tution 01  a  pleasant  for  an  unplea- 
sant smeU,  as  in  incense.  One 
famihar  form  is  the  fumigating /Of- 
til,  made  up  of  many  fragrant  sub- 
stances, concerning  which  each 
manufacturing  perfumer  has  his 
favourite  recipe. 

Fur;  Furriery.  Many  kinds 
of  fur  formerly  used  in  the  aits 
have  now  become  very  scarce,  owh^ 
to  the  disappearance  of  fur-beaiing 
animals  under  the  influence  « 
civiUsation.  The  chief  kinds  known 
to  the  furrier  are  beaver,  enmKi, 
stoat,  sable,  marten,  fox^  chinckiSa, 
seal,  otter,  nutria,  badger,  mM 


hare,  iear,  musguitlh,  lynx,  minx, 
and  iquirrtl.  Tbe  use  ol  felted 
furs  is  iJlusIrated  under  Hat  Mak- 
ing. Some  of  Ihe  liner  kinds 
are  used  in  making  artists'  hair- 
pencils,  (See  Bsusa  Manufac- 
ture.) Dressed  furs  for  garments 
and  coverin|;s  undergo  many  pro- 
cesses of  steeping,  Ecouring,  wash- 
ing, &CC.,  before  ihey  are  sewed  up 
into  form. 

Fomaoe.  See  the  names  of  Ihe 
chief  metals  which  require  smell- 
ing, such  as  Copper,  Iron,  Lead, 
Ttn,  Zinc,  &c.  Also  Blast  Fur- 
nace, Cupola  Furnace,  Re- 
tkrbbsatorv  furnace,  wlnd 
Furnace,  &c, 
Z'ruQ.  (See  BrjiSTlNG.) 
Fumea,  in  cloelc  and  watcli  work, 
is  a  contrivance  for  equalising 
the  velocity  of  movement.  If  the 
maintaining  power  be  a.  weight,  a 
rope  or  coi5  unwinds  from  a  barrel 
as  (he  weight  descends,  and  causes 
the  barrel  to  rotate.  If  the  main- 
taining power  be  a  coiled  spring, 
the  coil  tends  to  unwind  through 
s  elasticity,  and  to  give  a  rotating 


which  it  is  attached ;  but  this  it 
does  more  slowly  as  the  uncoiling 
goes  on,  because  the  force  of  the 
spring  giaiiually  lessens  as  the  coil 
becomes  less  tigbL  Now  tbe  in- 
genious contrivance  of  the  fuiee 
corrects  this  inequality  in  the  going 
of  the  main-spring  in  a  watch  or  a 
spring  clock.  It  is  a  cone  with  a 
spiral  groove  on  its  circumference. 
A  small  chain  is  attached  at  one 
end  lo  the  fusee,  and  at  (he  other 
end  to  a  barrel,  within  which  the 
spring  is  coiled.  When  the  watch 
has  been  wound  np,  and  the  spring 
coiled  tightly,  the  uncoihng  of  the 
spring  by  its  own  elastic  force  drags 
the  fusee  round  through  the  inter- 
medium of  tlic  chain ;  and  then  it 
happens  that,  as  the  spring  gets 
more  and  more  slack  and  weak,  it 
has  a  greater  leverage  lent  to  it  by 
(he  varying  diameter  of  tbe  fusee^  to 


snch  an  eitent  that  the  elasticity 
and  (he  leverage  are  always  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  The  two  are 
varying  forces,  the  one  increasing 
in  strength  as  the  other  diminishes. 
The  fusee  is  thus  made  to  rotate 
with  an  equable  motion,  A  main- 
tabling  power,  at  going  f  usee,  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  clock  or 
watch  is  still  kept  going  while  being 
wound  up.  This  is  efTecled  through 
the  agency  of  a  circular  spring  en- 
closed io  tbe  hallow  of  the  fusee 
wbeel.  When  the  watch  or  clock 
has  no  fusee,  the  maintaining  power 
is  supplied  by  another  arrangement 
of  patts. 

Fuiel  Oil,  a  [>roduct  of  Ihe  dis- 
tillery, is  an  inferior  and  heavy  kind 
of  spirit,  resulting  when  the  distilla- 
tion has  gone  a  little  too  far.  It  is 
disagreeable  in  taste  and  odour,  but 


surprisingly  low  temperature. 
Lead  mellK  at  about  Goo"  Fahr,, 
bismuth  at  500°,  and  lin  at  442°  ; 
but  a  combination  of  5  lead,  8  bis. 
mulh,  and  3  tin  will  melt  at  z(Xi° 
— less  than  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water.  By  varying  the  pru- 
portions,  other  degrees  of  fusibility 
may  be  obtained :  2  lead,  5  bis- 
muth, and  3  tin  form  one  of  these 
varieties.  Safety-plugs  for  steam 
boileis  are  sometimes  made  of  fusi- 
ble metal :  before  (be  temperature 
of  the  boiler  can  rise  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  dangerous,  the  plug 
will  melt  away,  and  the  steam  es- 
cape at  the  apeiture  thus  formed. 
All  amusing  toy-lrick  consists  in 
using  spoons  made  of  fusible  metal : 
such  a  spoon,  immersed  in  very  hot 
tea,  would  melt  away,  and  be  lound 
at  the  bottom  of  the  teacup.  Fu- 
sible metal  is  usefully  employed  in 
taking  casts  from  medals,  from  the 
surface  of  carved  wood  or  embossed 
paper,  and  bom  parts  of  tbe  hf 
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body,  even  such  as  the  inside  of  the 
ear.  Cake-moulds  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  toilet  soaps  are  sometimes 
made  of  it. 

FuBlnflT  is  but  another  name  for 
melting.  The  liquefaction  of  ice 
may  be  called  either  fusing  or  melt- 
ing. Thus  32®  Fahr.  may  be  called 
the  fusing  or  melting  point  of  ice, 
the  freezing  or  solidify mg  point  of 
water.  In  the  following  fist  of  sub- 
stances each  one  fuses  or  melts 
more  easily  than  those  which  follow 
it — ice,  tallow,  spermaceti,  stearine, 
wax,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  tin,  bis- 
muth, lead,  zinc,  antimony,  bronze, 
silver,  gold,  cast-iron,  steel,  wrought- 
iron. 

Fustian  is  a  kind  of  coarse  cotton 
velvet,  having  a  pile  much  shorter, 
and  not  so  lughly  finished.    It  is  a 


generic  name  for  a  large  number  of 
goods,  including  moleskin^  corduroy^ 
velveteen^  velveret,  thickitt^  hteam^ 
teen.  Sec.  Most  of  these  are  manufiu:- 
tured  for  working-men's  clothes.  All 
of  them  have  additional  weft  thread 
to  form  the  pile,  besides  the  regular 
warp  and  weft.  Corduroy  has  this 
additional  weft  thrown  in  so  as  to 
form  a  corded  appearance,  an  alter- 
nation of  cords  and  hollows.  All 
the  kinds  of  fustian  have  the  pile 
cut  and  sheared  like  velvet  (see 
Velyst),  but  there  are  also  pro- 
cesses of  wetting,  teaseling,  and 
singeing,  applicable  only  to  cotton. 
Foatlo  18  the  wood  of  an  Ame- 
rican tree  much  employed  in  dyeing 
and  calico-printing,  producing  yel* 
low  colours  and  combinations  of 
other  tints  with  yellow. 


G. 


Galena  is  the  chief  source  from 
which  lead  is  obtained.  (See 
Lead  Manufacture.) 

Ga,lloon  is  a  kind  of  tape,  used 
for  bindings,  edgings,  shoe-strings, 
&c.,  made  either  of  silk  or  wool,  or 
a  mixture  of  both. 

Gkills;  Gallic  Acid.  Galls  are 
small  rounded  protuberances  found 
on  trees,  and  caused  by  insects. 
Some  are  quite  globular,  others 
more  or  less  oval,  &om  the  size  of 
peas  to  that  of  nutmegs.  There  are 
many  kinds  in  the  market,  known  as 
blue  Turkey,  white  Turkey,  Aleppo, 
Mecca,  Ectst  India,  Chinese,  and 
German.  All  these  galls,  gall-nuts, 
or  nut-galls,  contain  gallic  acid, 
which  is  very  similar  to  tannic  acid. 
This  is  the  acid  which  renders  galls 
so  useful  in  tanning  leather.  They 
are  also  much  employed  in  dyeing, 
calico-printinjj,  and  ink-making,  for 
producing  black.  English  oak-galls 
are  similar  to  the  rest,  but  are  not 
rich  in  gallic  acid.  Gallic  acid,  in 
its  purified  form,  is  used  in  photo- 
graphy, forming  salts  called  gallates. 


Galvanised  Iron  is  an  improper 
name  for  iron  which  has  been  coated 
with  zinc,  and  which  therefore  bean 
the  same  relation  to  zinc  that  tin- 
plate  bears  to  tin.  Some  of  the  uses 
of  this  protected  iron  are  noticed 
under  Corrugated  Iron. 

Galvanism;  Galvanic.  These 
terms  are  gradually  being  super- 
seded in  the  arts  by  Electro, 
Electric,  Sec.  (which  see). 

Gamboffe,  or  Oamboffe,  is  one 
of  the  many  kinds  of  gum  or  juice 
exuding  from  the  trunks  of  trees  in 
warm  climates.  The  gamboge  tree, 
a  native  of  India  and  Siam,  yields 
this  substance  in  the  form  of  a  thid^ 
yellow  juice,  which  soon  hardens. 
Gamboge  is  brought  to  market  in 
the  forms  of  rolls,  pipes,  caki»,  and 
shapeless  lumps.  It  is  much  used 
as  a  yellow  colour  in  painting,  and 
in  medicine. 

(Htrancine.    (See  Madder.) 

Garnet.  (See  Gems  and  FXI- 
cious  Stones.J 

Gas.  A  gas  differs  from  a  vapttir 
chiefly  in  this — that  the  forawr  le- 
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tains  itE  aenfonn  cliaracter  at  ordi- 
nary tcropcraliires,  whereas  the  latter 
more  frequently  results  from  heat- 
ing. The  most  important  uses  of 
gas  in  the  practical  arts  are  can* 
nected  with  the  production  of  light 
and  heat.  (See  the  following  arti- 
des.) 

t3tka  Engine.  Besides  the  two 
modes  of  ajtplying  nit  instead  of 
liteum  as  a  prime  mover,  noticed 
under  Compressed-Air  Engine 
and  Hot -Air  Engine,  there  is  a 
third,  in  which  ordinaiy  gas  is  used 
instead  of  either  steam  or  air.  In 
Lenoir's  gas-engine,  now  much  em- 
ployed in  France,  the  source  of 
power  is  the  expansion  arising  from 
the  eiplosioQ  of  gas.  It  is,  in  truth, 
an  air  engine,  gas  engine,  and  gal- 
vanic engine  Eillinone.  Air  antfgas 
are  admitted  to  a  cylinder  in  the 
proportion  of  It  to  I  ;  a  spark  from 
3,  galvanic  battery  is  sent  through  it ; 
the  spark  explodes  the  miitnre;  and 
the  expansion  consequent  on  this 
explosion  drives  a  piston  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cylinder.  Mechanism 
does  nil  the  lest^^pens  a  slide-valve 
to  afibtd  exit  for  the  exploded  mix- 
ture, drives  the  piston  back  by  the 
momentum  of  a  fly-wheel,  opens 
lubes  for  the  admission  of  new  ait 
and  gas,  establishes  connection  again 
with  the  battery,  and  prepares  for  a 
renewal  of  the  action ;  and  so  on 
continuously.  These  engines  are 
ciHtly  in  the  ji'st  instance,  and  many 
precautious  are  necessary  to  pretent 
them  JTom  being  overheated ;  but 
they  require  no  stoker,  and  are  lalher 
cheaper  to  work  than  sleam-engines; 
consequently  they  ate  much  em- 
ployed for  two  to  four-hotse  power 
purposes. 

Obb  Pumaoe.  A  small  furnace, 
chiefly  for  laboratory  use,  is  now 
much  employed,  called  a  gas  fur- 
nace. The  burner  is  so  contrived 
that  a  stream  of  common  gas  is 
made  to  give  out  as  much  heal  as 
possible,  without  any  regard  lo  the 
ijA*  produced  ;  just  the  reverse  of 


paratus  for  this  purpose  have  been 
devised  by  Bunscn,  Griffin,  Gore, 
and  other  inventors. 

Qas  Iitg'litliiff.  Eve^y  one  who 
sees  a  lillle  jet  of  gas  burst  forth 
flora  n  healed  piece  of  coal  in  the 
hre,  sees  there  a  virtual  example 
Lghting ;  it  is  spontaneous. 


but  it 


nvolves    Ihe  si 
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principle  as  the  artilicial  method. 
Carburet  ted  hydrogen,  formed  by 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  coal, 
is  a  gas  or  invisible  vapour  whidi 
bursts  into  flame  when  heated  in 
presence  of  the  oiyeen  of  the 
air.  The  practical  problems  are — 
1. . ._:„„.„    [j^  g3g   r. .i._ 
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safely,  along  pipea 
siderable  distance.  Many  artificial 
schemes  were  adopted  for  mere 
amusement  before  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  subject  began  to  be 
presented.  In  1792  Mr.  Murdoch 
lighted  up  a  house  and  offices  with 
gas  at  Redruth.  In  iSoi  be  illumi- 
nated the  Soho  factory  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  in  the  same  way.  In 
1803  he  lighted  up  two  of  the  cotton- 
mills  at  Manchester  with  gas.  In 
tSiz  Mr.  Winsor  lighted  some  of 
the  streets  of  London  with  gas  ,-  and 
from  that  year  the  gradual  extension 
of  the  system  all  over  the  civilised 
world  may  be  dated. 

Gas  UannftuitiurB.   The  manu- 
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t  not  be  burned  in  the 
for  this  manufacture ; 
.  we  should  have  fiamc  anil 
itead  of  ms  ond  coke.  The 
in  fact,  disiUled  in  a  close 
and  the  gas  driven  off  with- 
sling  out  into  dame  at  all. 
The  vessels  for  this  disdiling  (see 
Retokt)  are  built  up  in  groups,  so 
that  several  may  be  healed  by  one 
furnace  (there  must  be  fuel  also  used 
euliide  the  retort,  in  order  to  heat 
the  coal  wiiich  is  inside ;  it  is  only 
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from  the  latter  that  the  gas  is 
obtained).  The  best  coal  for  gas- 
making  is  bogheadf  yielding  more 
gas  per  ton  than  any  other;  then 
come  parrot  and  cannel  coal,  both 
of  them  better  for  the  purpose  than 
Wallsend.  Introduced  into  the  re- 
tort through  the  mouth,  and  the 
door  securely  closed,  the  coal  be- 
comes intensely  hot,  and  throws  off 
by  degrees  atmospheric  air,  steam, 
tnr,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  a  mixture 
of  various  gases.  These  products  rise 
through  tubes  from  the  back  of  the 
retorts  into  a  vessel  called  the 
hydraulic  main^  whence  they  pass 
into  other  vessels.  When  the  dis- 
tillation has  been  carried  far  enough, 
the  mouths  of  the  retort  are  opened, 
the  coke  (solid  residue  of  the  coal) 
is  raked  out,  water  is  dashed  upon 
it  to  cool  it,  and  the  retorts  are 
again  charged.  —  The  Hydraulic 
Main,  The  tar  and  the  ammonia 
mostly  condense  in  the  hydraulic 
main  into  liquids,  and  pass  off  into 
cisterns.  The  hot  gases  pass  away 
into  coolers  or  condensers^  consisting 
of  tubes  surrounded  by  cold  water ; 
they  give  off  a  little  tar  and  ammonia 
which  they  contain,  and  which 
would  otherwise  contaminate  them. 
— The  Purifier,  Having  got  rid  of 
the  tar  and  ammonia,  the  next  thing 
is  to  drive  off  the  carbonic,  muriatic, 
sulphuric,  and  other  acids.  This  is 
done  by  the  agency  of  lime.  There 
are  various  modes  of  arranging  the 
purifier  and  conducting  the  process  ; 
out  the  result  is  that  the  lime  is 
made  to  absorb  the  various  acid 
impurities,  or  most  of  them,  from 
the  gas.  A  bushel  of  lime  will 
purify  about  io,cxx>  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
— Tne  Meter,  When  the  gas  is  quite 
purified  by  the  above  and  other 
processes,  it  passes  through  the 
station  meter,  which  measures  the 
quantity.  During  this  passage  it 
causes  a  drum  or  cylinder  to  rotate ; 
this  sets  in  motion  a  train  of  wheels ; 
these  act  upon  index-hands  which 
traverse  a  dial ;  ai>'*  <^"*  the  meter 


tells  its  own  tale  as  to  the  quantitj^ 
of  gas  which  passes  through  it.^ — 
The  Gasometers,  These,  which 
ought  properly  to  be  called  gas- 
holders, are  the  Immense  vertical 
cylinders  which  form  such  con- 
spicuous objects  at  gas-works.  Each 
gasometer  is  dosed  at  the  top,  and 
floats  with  its  open  bottom  in  a 
tank  of  water.  Some  of  them  are 
telescopic  in  their  action,  to  increase 
the  internal  capacity  without  increas- 
ing the  diameter :  the  vast  diameter 
of  160  feet  is  occasionally  given  to 
them.  The  substance  is  sheet-iron, 
tarred  within  and  without,  and 
strengthened  in  various  ways  with 
iron  rods.  Balance  weights  and 
chains  enable  the  gasometer  to  float 
in  the  tank  of  water,  and  to  rise  in 
proportion  as  the  gas  accumulates 
m  tne  inside.  The  water  is  to  pre- 
vent anv  leakage  of  gas.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  gasometer  to  descend 
by  its  actual  weight  produces  a  con- 
densing pressure  on  the  gas  within, 
and  this  pressure  tends  to  drive  the 
gas  through  miles  of  street  pipe. 

Oas  Pipes  and  Bumara.  The 
distribution  of  gas  through  the 
streets  of  a  town,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  burning  it,  call  for  the  use 
of  a  large  amount  of  metal  piping. 
— The  Mains  and  Pipes,  The  mains 
which  proceed  from  the  gas-works 
are  large  in  diameter ;  those  throng 
the  minor  streets  smaller ;  and  those 
into  the  houses  smaller  stilL  The 
larger  pipes  are  of  cast-iron,  m 
pieces  9  or  10  feet  long,  well  jointed 
and  luted.  As  some  districts  re- 
(]uire  more  gas  than  others,  as  more 
is  required  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
as  there  is  a  large  and  sudden  demand 
every  day  just  as  night  closes  in,  and 
as  there  is  always  less  demand  00 
Sundays  than  on  week-days,  a  mt 
amount  of  consideration  is  needed 
in  storing  a  sufl&cient  quantity,  and 
in  making  the  pressure  vary  vith 
the  demand  by  the  aid  of  prtssun 
indicators  and  self-acting  govemtru 
The  smaller  pipes,   to  conv^  the 


houses.,  are  olidi  of  lead  or 

-The  Meter,   The  arrange- 

Is  for  enabling  the  company  to 

Imow  how  much  gas  the  consumer 

■■ "      burned     ate    noliced    imder 

-The  BtiTiiers.    A    gas- 

Ktiumer  is  nothing  more  in  principle 

f  than  an  orifice,  or  a  row  ol^  orifices, 

I .  Ihrougb  which  the  gas  escapes  from 

■  the   pipe,  to   be  burned  us  a 

'    but  as  the  object  in  view  is  to  < 

every  atom  of  gas  to  produce  £ 

much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed 

in  Eo  arranging  the  orifices  as  ti 

attain  thie  end.    If  contact  with  tbi 

external  air  is  not  sufficiently  com 

plete,  some  of  the  gas  will  go  ofFii 

invisible  gas  or  as  smoke.  Various 
anangemeats  of  tLe  orifices  give 
rise  to  foitDS  of  bumcr  which  receive 
the  names  of  the  _;^A-/ai7,  cock-spur, 
uttMut,  bal-^ng,  fan,  swaiitna-taii, 
Sec.  The  glass  chimney,  generally 
used  around  and  above  Che  flame, 
regulates  flie  mode  in  which  the  air 
gets  access  to  the  gas ;  and  the 
numerous  forms  given  to  it  are  indi- 
cative of  the laige  number  of  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  on 
the  subject.  No  burners  can  work 
really  well  unless  some  provLsion  is 
made  rorcairying  off  [he  products  of 
combnstioQ.  (See  Ventilation.) 
Otui  pTodnctB.  In  maldng  gas 
^bi  a  large  scale  for  the  supply  of 
^■neta  and  buildings,  provisioa 
^■■t  *ta  be  made,  not  only  for  the 
^Btent  of  demand  for  gas,  but  for 
^^etting  rid  of  many  other  pro- 
oncts  of  the  manufacture.  When 
the  gas  has  been  made,  the  solid 
residue  (see  Coke)  has  a  ready 
market  as  fuel ;  it  is  produced  in 
the  ratio  of  about  one  clialdron 
(1,494  '1^5-)  from  every  ton  of  coal. 
There  are  also  produced  iz  gallons 
of  tar  and  la  gallons  of  ammoniacal 
About  one-fourth  of  the 
s  used  as  fuel  for  heating  the 
I,  and  the  other  three-fourths 


finds  a  ready  market  for  malting 
paintgCreasole,  patent  fuel,  naphtha, 
pitch,  aniline  colours,  and  nume- 
rous other  useful  substances.  The 
ammonjacai  liquor  is  employed  in 
making  sal  ammoniac,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  &C.  Foe  the  employment 
of  other  fuel  thou  cool,  see  OilGas. 
OaB  Stovea.  Cooking  and  heat- 
ing by  gas  arc  becoming  every^ear 
more  familiarly  known — not  that 
they  are  better  than  all  other 
methods,  but  that  they  arc  con- 
veniently employed  under  some 
circumstances. — Aibestus  Stovt.  One 
of  these  contrivances  depends  on 
(he  use  of  asbestos,  a  subbtance 
which  may  be  brought  to  a  white 
glowing  heat  without  actually  burn- 
ing or  consuming.  A  kind  of  grate 
is  formed,  with  hollow  tubes  instead 
of  iron  baiav  the  tubes  communi- 
cating end  to  end,  and  bemg  ranged 
parallel,  further  back  at  the  upper 
rows  than  the  lower.  The  tulies 
are  gas-pipes,  and  small  perforations 
in  Uiem  serve  as  jets.  The  gas 
mightsimplybelightedinthis  form, 

Sroducing  a  stove  of  minute  jets  of 
ame;  but  this  would  not  imitate 
the  appearance  of  on  ordinary  open 
fire.  ITie  grate  is  therefore  fified 
up  with  asbestos  shavings,  which 
soon  present  a  dazzling  moss  of 
white-hot  fire,  with  gas  flames  dart- 
ing up  through  all  the  interstices. 
This  of  course  requires  that  the 
stove  should  be  made  on  purpose, 
and  that  the  tubular  bats  should  be 
placed  in  connection  with  the  gas- 
pipes  of  the  house  or  factory.— 
H'ar-d's  Sicrve  has  a  row  of  gas  jets 


::y  shallow  liom  front  to  back. 
IS  not  an  open  lire-place,  but  a 
close  stove,  which  heats  a  large 
by  the  con- 
sumption of  a  small  amount  of  gas. 
—GrahaTt'sStiTve  has  aconsiderable 
length  of  gas^ipe,  twisted  about  in 
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are  so  placed  that  immediately  over 
them  tne  plate  can  be  opened,  and 
saucepans  and  vessels  of  various 
kinds  exposed  to  the  direct  ascensive 
heat  of  tne  gas,  issuing  in  numerous 
ignited  jets  from  holes  in  the  pipe 
coil.  Some  of  the  coils  are  made 
applicable  for  roasting,  some  for 
baking,  some  for  heating  water  in  a 
boiler;  and  the  action  of  all  the 
coils  is  governed  by  appropriate 
stop-cocks. 

Q&B  Tar.  (See  Aniline 
Colours;  Coal-tar  Products.) 

GkLUfire;  Gufire.  A  ^auge  is  an 
instrument  for  measurmg  dimen- 
sions, direction,  and  intensities  of 
different  kinds.  One  sort,  much  used 
in  metal  manufactures,  is  an  imple- 
ment of  steel  or  brass,  with  a  cleft 
widening  from  one  end  to  the  other : 
when  metal  wire,  sheet,  or  plate  is 
inserted  in  this  groove,  graouations 
serve  to  denote  the  varying  thick- 
nesses. Another  kind  is  a  piece  of 
steel,  with  notches  of  different  sizes 
at  the  edge.  Wires  and  sheets  are 
denoted  by  numbers ;  but  manufac- 
turers have  not  yet  agreed  upon  any 
uniformity  of  meaning  to  attach  to 
those  numbers :  wire  No.  20  in 
Lancashire  is  not  the  same  thick- 
ness as  wire  No.  20  at  Birmingham ; 
nor  is  sheet-brass  No.  20  at  Bir- 
mingham the  same  in  thickness  as 
sheet-iron  No.  20  at  the  same  place. 
Mr.  Whitworth  is  trving  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  aaopt  a  gauge- 
scale  in  which  the  name  shall  at 
once  denote  the  thickness.  This 
would  entirely  get  rid  of  the  present 
discrepancies  between  Birmingham 
gauf;^e,  Lancashire  gauge,  wire 
j^auge,  sheet-iron  gauge,  sheet-brass 
gauge,  plate  gauge,  rod-iron  gauge, 
nail-rod  gauge,  button-makers* 
jzauge,    &c.       (See    further    under 

WiRK.) 

Gaugrer;  Gauerinfir.  A  ganger 
keeps  the  Excise  department  in- 
lormed  of  the  number  of  gallons  of 
exciseable  liquor  contained  in  the 
casks.     He  ascertains  ^\shy gaug- 


ing or  measuring  the  casks  in  vari- 
ous ways,  with  the  aid  of  sliding 
scales  graduated  on  a  particular 
system. 

Gtmze.  In  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  the  loom,  the  warp  threads 
are  always  kept  parallel,  in  what- 
ever way  the  weft  threads  may  be 
twisted  around  them.  But  in  mak- 
iiig  zatize  two  adjoining  warp 
threads  are  completely  twisted  round 
each  other  between  .two  throws  of 
the  shuttle  or  casts  of  the  weft. 
Some  peculiar  appendages  to  the 
loom  are  required  to  dBTect  this. 
One  consequence  of  the  mode  of  in- 
terlacing is,  Jthat  the  texture  is  light, 
the  weft  threads  beiD^  further  apart 
than  would  be  practicable  in  other 
webs.  In  appearance,  as  wdl  as  in 
mode  of  producing,  gauze  occupies 
a  kind  of  medium  position  between 

Elain  weaving  and  plain  lace  or  bob- 
in  net. 

OeaxdnflT.  When  one  part  of  a 
machine  communicates  motion  to 
another  by  means  of  toothed  wheels, 
friction  wheels,  bands,  &c.,  the  ar- 
rangement for  doing  this  is  called 
gearing;  and  the  parts  can  be  placed 
in  gear  or  out  of  gear  by  a  simple 
adjustment  in  the  kinds  known  as 
movable  gearing.  According  to 
the  direction  of  the  motion  commu- 
nicated, the  gearing  is  either  straight 
or  bevelled ;  the  latter  being  il&s- 
trated  by  bevelled  wheels. 

Gelatine.  Besides  such  'sub- 
stances as  Glue  and  Isinglass  (which 
see),  there  are  now  made  many 
useful  forms  of  material  known 
simply  as  gelatine.  Thin  skins  and 
membranes,  hidc-parings,  bones  of 
small  animals,  calves'  feet,  &c.,  are 
employed  to  produce  it,  by  boiliDg 
and  other  processes.  It  usually 
comes  to  market  in  cakes  of  various 
sizes ;  but  ver}'  beautiful  sheets  of 
coloured  gelatine  are  also  made  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  ddef 
feature  in  this  manufacture  is,  tbat 
it  profitably  uses  up  snbstancef 
which  were  formerly  much  liable  to 
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be  wasted.  Animal  tissues;  the 
waste  residue  of  parts  of  animals 
which  have  served  for  food;  the 
waste  from  tanneries,  from  manu- 
factures in  bone  and  in  ivonr — all 
are  available.  One  reason  why  the 
French  have  made  so  much  advance 
in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  is,  that 
there  are  in  that  coimtry  well- 
arranged  and  systematic  establish- 
ments for  the  slaughtering  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  horses ;  affording 
great  facilities  for  the  economical  ap- 
plication of  the  hides,  skins,  bones, 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  other  gela- 
tinous tissues.  Not  only  do  the 
French  excel  in  producing  large 
sheets  of  transparent  gelatine,  co- 
lourless or  brilliantly  coloured,  but 
th^  also  emboss  or  stamp  them 
with  elegant  designs.  There  is  a 
distinction  made  between  two  kinds 
of  gelatine — the  one  gluten^  ob- 
tained from  the  skin,  tendons,  and 
lK>nes  of  the  adult  animals;  and 
the  other  chondrin,  obtained  from 
the  bones  and  cartilaginous  tissues 
of  yoimg  animals.  Most  kinds  of 
gelatine  are  obtained  from  the  first 
of  these  two  sources. 

Gems  and  Preoioius  Stones. 
These  costly  articles  are  not  much 
used  except  for  ornament :  diamonds 
for  cutting  glass  and  for  lapidary 
work,  diamonds  and  rubies  for 
jewelling  watches,  small  bits  of 
gem  for  microscopic  lenses,  are  ex- 
ceptions. The  more  costly  are 
known  as  gemsy  the  less  costly  as 
precious  stones;  but  there  is  no 
precise  line  of  division  between  the 
two  groups.  They  display  among 
them  every  colour  of  the  rainbow, 
and  very  varied  degrees  of  hardness. 
The  hardest  of  all  is  diamond  ;  then 
come  sapphire  and  ruby;  then  topaz 
and  amethyst;  then  agate,  beryl, 
emerald,  garnet,  onyx,  sardonyx, 
chalcedony,  ^ii^%o^Qrmi\.o  turquoise, 
opal.  Sec,  Other  names  of  gems 
and  precious  stones  are  cornelian, 
jasper,  hyacinth,  carbuncle,  lapis 
lazuli,  chrysolite,  chrysoprcLse,  tour- 


maline, obsidian,  bloodstone,  agtta» 
marine,  cafs-eye,  heliotrope,  caim^ 
gorm.  For  the  working  of  gems 
and  precious  stones  see  Lapidary 
Work. 

Q«ni8,  ArtlfLoial,  or  paste  jewels, 
are  made  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  glass 
called  Strass  (which  see).  Several 
accomplished  French  chemists,  es- 
pecially Deville,  Despretz,  Caron, 
and  Becquerel,  have  had  some  suc- 
cess in  researches  for  producing, 
not  mere  imitative  gems,  but  real 
gems  by  artificial  means  ;  they  have 
really  made  diamonds,  rubies,  sap- 
phires, and  opals  out  of  the  che- 
mical elements  which  compose  those 
gems. 

Geneva,  or  HoUcuids,  is  the  kind 
of  spirit  mostly  distilled  by  the 
Dutch,  and  flavoured  with  juniper 
berries.  At  the  Schiedam  distil- 
leries unmalted  rye  is  mixed  with 
malted  barley. 

German  Silver.  The  relation 
which  this  alloy  bears  to  others  of 
somewhat  similar  kind  is  noticed 
under  Britannia  Metal;  White 
Metals. 

German  Tinder.  (See  Ama- 
dou.) 

Ghee  is  prepared  by  the  Hindoos 
from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo,  by 
boiling,  cooling,  coagulating,  churn- 
ing, and  potting  for  use.  It  is  used 
by  the  natives  as  butter,  but  is  dis- 
tasteful to  most  Europeans. 

GildinfiT,  Leaf,  is  the  impart- 
ing of  a  surface  of  gold  to  a  sub- 
stratum of  wood  or  other  sub- 
stance. Here  gold  leaf  is  employed, 
not  upon  the  wood,  &c.,  itself, 
but  upon  a  composition  previously 
applied  to  the  wood.  This  compo- 
sition is  mostly  a  mixture  of  pounded 
whiting  with  size  made  from  parch- 
ment cuttings ;  it  is  used  hot,  and  is 
applied  wiSi  a  brush.  In  gilding 
the  frames  for  looking-glasses  and 
pictures,  intermediate  between  many 
coatings  of  this  composition  various 
tools  are  used  to  smooth  the  surface, 
and  to    preserve  the  contour  and 
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sjharpness  of  the  mouldings.  Many 
of  tne  ornaments  of  such  frames  are 
made  of  a  composition  of  glue,  lin- 
seed oil,  and  whiting,  pressed  while 
having  a  putty-like  consistence  into 
moulds,  and  afterwards  affixed  to 
the  wood  chiefly  by  glue :  these 
ornaments  do  not  require  so  many 
coatings  of  whiting  as  the  wood 
itself.  If  the  work  is  to  be  bur- 
nished gold,  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
pipe-clay,  red  chalk,  black-lead,  suet, 
Dullock's  blood,  and  parchment  size, 
called  burnish-gold  size^  is  applied 
in  several  successive  coatings ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  oil  gold,  the  gold  size 
employed  is  of  an  oily  character. 
The  gold  leaf  is  blown  out  of  the 
books  (see  Gold  Beating),  cut 
into  pieces  of  various  sizes  on  a  lea- 
ther cushion  by  means  of  a  smooth- 
edged  knife,  and  applied  by  a  flat 
camel-hair  brush.  The  burnish-gold 
size  requires  to  be  wetted  with 
water;  but  the  oil-gold  size  is  gilt 
when  slightly  damp  and  adhesive. 
After  many  niceties  of  detail,  to  in- 
sure the  perfect  covering  of  every 
part  with  gold,  that  which  is  to  be 
burnished  gold  is  rubbed  with  a 
smooth  agate  or  flint  burnisher,  ex- 
cept the  parts  which  are  to  be 
matt  or  dead.  Nothing  further  is 
done  to  the  burnished  surface ;  but 
the  matt  as  well  as  the  oil-gilt  re- 
ceives a  coatine  of  clear  warm  size. 
Paper  and  other  substances  may 
be  coated  with  gold  leaf  by  modifi- 
cations of  these  processes. 

GildinfiT,  Metal.  Metal  Gild- 
ings more  famiharly  known  as 
water  gilding,  is  a  chemical  rather 
than  a  mechanical  process.  The 
article  of  metal,  whether  a  button 
or  an3rthing  else,  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  in  some  acid  solution, 
washed,  and  dried.  An  amalgam  is 
made  by  dissolving  leaf-gold  in 
about  ten  times  its  weight  of  mer- 
cuiy,  heating  and  stirring  it,  strain- 
ing it  through  wash-leather,  and 
fnrnung  with  nitric  acid  a  lic^uid. 
Articles  of  metal    are    either 


dipped  into  the  liquid  or  brushed 
over  with  it,  thereby  acquiring  a 
dull  whitish  appearance.  £xposnre 
to  the  heat  of  an  oven  drives  oflf  the 
mercury,  and  leaves  the  surface  of 
a  golden  colour,  but  dull  and  un- 
finished. A  burnisher  of  bloodstone 
polishes  some  parts,  while  a  lacquer 
imparts  a  peculiar  frosty  deadness 
to  the  rest.  The  coating  of  gold  thus 
laid  on  is  extremely  thin.  Some  of 
the  coat  buttons  gilt  by  this  method 
have  only  two  or  three  grains  of 
gold  to  a  gross.  The  metal  on  which 
water  gilding  is  effected  is  purposely 
made  somewhat  of  a  golden  colour 
by  a  peculiar  proportion  of  coppei 
to  zinc  in  the  brass. 

(Hiding,  Misoellaneotui.  There 
are  many  other  kinds  of  gilding 
adopted  m  the  arts — such  as  japan 
gilding,  in  which  japan-gold  size  is 
used ;  bronze  gildings  by  a  peculiar  use 
of  bronze  powder ;  cold  gilding,  in 
which  certain  solutions  of  gola  are 
rubbed  on  with  a  piece  of  cork,  or 
applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil; 
porcelain  gilding  (see  Enamel; 
Porcelain);  immersion gilding^hy 
dipping  articles  of  metal  in  a  hot 
chemical  solution  of  gold  ;  electro- 
gilding  (see  Electro  Metal- 
lurgy) ;  and  textile  gilding,  by  dip- 
ping the  articles  in  certain  solutions. 
Most  of  the  gilt  toys  and  trinkets 
now  made  at  Birmingham  are  of 
stamped  copper,  electro  gilt. 

Gimp  is  a  trimming  of  silk,  wool, 
or  cotton,  in  which  fine  wire  is 
twisted  among  the  tlireads. 

Gin.  There  are  three  meanings  of 
this  word  in  technology,  (i.)  A  gin 
is  a  machine  for  opening  the  tufts  of 
cotton  after  gathering.  (SeeCoTTON 
Gin  AND  Ginning.)  (2.)  A^isa 
machine  for  raising  weights,  or  for 
communicating  motion  by  means  of 
poles,  pulleys,  rods,  a  windlass,  &c. 
(3.)  Gin,  in  distilling,  is  the  sort  of 
spirituous  liquor  usually  made  in 
England.  It  may  be  produced  from 
barley,  oats,  or  wheat,  malted  or 
unmalted,  in  the  same  manner  as 
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•whiskey;  but  there  the  resemblance 
ends.  Real  Irish  or  Scotch  whis- 
key is  very  little  "  doctored"  after 
the  distilling;  whereas  gin,  in  the 
hands  of  the  rectifier ^  is  so  treated 
with  froitSy  berries,  seeds,  flowers, 
or  leaves,  and  with  sugar,  as  to  ac- 
quire an  artificial  flavour.  The  dif- 
ferences between  Hodges*,  Smith's, 
Nicholson's,  Booth's,  Bristol,  Ply- 
mouth, and  other  kinds  of  gin,  de- 
pend more  on  the  rectifier  tiian  on 
the  distiller. 

Gingrer,  as  a  spice,  undergoes 
very  little  preparation  for  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  root-stock  of  the 
Kast  Indian  ginger  tree  :  taken  up 
when  the  stems  wither,  this  root- 
stalk  is  scalded,  dried,  scraped,  and 
washed.  Ginger  beer  is  simply  a 
fermented  and  effervescing  beve- 
rage flavoured  with  ginger ;  ginger 
wifte,  a  home-made  wine  similarly 
flavoured ;  and  gingerbread^  a  cake 
of  flour,  butter,  and  sugar  (or 
treacle),  lightened  with  tartrates  and 
carbonates,  and  spiced  with  ginger. 
Our  imports  of  ginger  in  1867  were 
830,000  lbs. 

(Hnerham  is  a  cotton  cloth  much 
used  for  umbrellas  and  other  pur- 
poses. Some  kinds  are  plain,  or 
in  one  colour;  while  others  have 
two  or  more  colours  woven  in  the 
loom,  in  the  form  of  stripes,  checks, 
and  diapers. 

Girder,  as  a  main  beam,  placed 
horizontally  to  support  a  great 
weight  of  superstructure,  was  origin- 
ally really  a  beam  in  one  piece ;  but 
large  spaces  are  now  spanned  with 
trussed  and  lattice  girders  of  wood, 
of  cast-iron,  and  of  iron  plates 
riveted  to  fDrm  a  boxed  or  hollow 
girder  —  like  those  used  so  abirn- 
dantly  in  the  Charing  Cross  and 
Cannon  Street  Bridges  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway. 

Glass  IMCanufiEiotiire.  Glass  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
manufactured  products.  The  chief 
kinds  are  Bottle  Glass,  Crown 
Glass,    Flint   Glass,  Optical 


Glass,  Plate  Glass,  Sheet 
Glass,  and  Stained  Glass. 
These  are  described  under  their 
proper  headings,  as  are  also  certain 
minor  kinds  under  Aventurine  ; 
Bead  Manufacture;  Enamel; 
and  Strass.  It  will  suffice  here  to 
notice  certain  general  matters  which 
apply  to  all  of  them  equally.  All 
glass  contains  silica,  the  most  fa- 
miliar forms  of  which  are  flint  and 
fine  sharp  sand;  all  contain  either 
soda  or  potash,  or  both ;  and  some 
of  them  contain  alumina,  lime,  oxide 
of  lead,  or  oxide  of  iron.  By  ring- 
ing the  changes  on  these  alkaline 
and  metaUic  oxides  the  various 
kinds  of  glass  are  produced.  SiUca 
will  melt  in  combination  with  them ; 
and  the  molten  mixture,  when 
cooled,  becomes  transparent.  More 
soda  or  potash  renders  glass  more 
fusible ;  more  lead  increases  its 
brilliancy  and  refrangibility ;  more 
lime  or  alumina  increases  its  hard- 
ness ;  more  iron  increases  its  green 
colour  for  bottle  glass.  For  different 
kinds  of  glass,  sUica  is  obtained  in 
the  forms  of  flint.  Alum  Bay  sand, 
Lynn  sand,  Reigate  sand,  &c.  All 
the  other  ingredients  are  now  ob- 
tained very  cheaply  fi-om  the  manu^ 
facturing  chemists.  The  different 
kinds  of  glass  vary  fi-om  two  and  a 
half  to  four  times  the  weight  of  water. 
Whatever  the  materials,  they  are 
converted  into  frit,  a  powder  usu- 
ally of  a  salmon  colour.  This  con- 
sists of  a  thoroughly-mixed  com- 
bination of  all  the  substances  in 
proper  proportions. — ^A  glcLSs  house 
IS  usually  a  circular  building,  40  or 
50  feet  (uameter  at  the  bottom,  and 
diminishing  conically  upwards  to  a 
height  of  60  or  80  feet.  T^at  fumade 
is  in  the  middle  of  this  building,  cir- 
cular in  form,  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  eight  to  twelve  large  melting' 
pots.  Doors  in  the  wall  of  the  fur- 
nace give  access  to  these  pots ;  and 
the  low-domed  roof  causes  the  heat 
to  be  reflected  down  upon  them. 
These  pots  are  made  of  well ' 


pnraii  and  well-amiealed  clay  ;  some 
of  tliem  dre  3  (eet  wiiie,  4  feet  Mgb. 
weigh  to  cwt.,  and  will  canuin  16 
lo  eo  cwt.  of  glass.  They  are  closed 
on  all  sides,  eicept  a  projecting 
month  near  thetopofoncside.  The 
flit  is  tlirown  into  the  pots  through 
the  furnace  doots ;  the  doors  are 
closed ;  tlie  heat  is  urged  to  (he  high- 
est point ;  aod  then  the  frit,  meltal 
into  a  golden  liquid  glass  is  ready 
for  use.  Onreiparts  in  1867  were 
yti3,ooo  cwt.  of  window,  flint,  and 
battle   glass,    and    95°'"°°    square 

aiBsa  Paper  is  like  emery  pa- 
per, except  in  the  substitution  of 
powdered    glass    for    emerj'.     (See 

Q-lEtis.  The  best  way  to  regard 
the  glaze  of  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware is  as  a  trne  glass  burnt  into  the 
Euriace  of  the  ware.  This  sort  of 
glass  is  not   ab^iolutely    necessary, 

ceeded  in  loaking  pottery  imper- 
vious to  water  by  a  coating  of  tallow, 
afiCTwards  charred ;  others  by  a 
black  varnish;  others  by  wax;  hot 
glaie  is  certainly  the  deanest  and 
best  of  all.  For  coarse  ware  the 
gUze  usually  contains  oxide  of  lead ; 
jor  fine  ware,  oxide  of  tin ;  for  cer- 
tain spedal  kinds,  earthy  oxides. 
As  the  glaze  must  not  only  render 
mpervious  to  water,  but 
ratisparent,  lustrous,  and 
durable,  its  composition  should  bear 
some  definite  lelation  to  that  of  the 
substance  whereon  itis  applied;  and 
tills  is  attended  to  in  practice.  Me- 
tallic and  earthy  oxides,  salt,  potash, 
borax,  baryta,  phosphate  of  lime, 
silica — all  are  used  in  some  or  other 
of  the  kinds  of  glaze.  For  special 
kinds  of  wore  the  riaze  is  requiied 
to  be  eiQier  slightly  opaque  or 
sfightly  tinted :  and  the  ingredients 
aieselected  accordingly.  Thechief 
materials  in  ordinary  earlhi 
^azG  are  salt  and  borax.    The  dry 


id,  in  the  majority  of  ii 
_.e  ware  is  simply  dipped  into  this 
coldliqnid.  (See  Porckiain,  Pir 
TfiKY,  &c.)  Pottery-glazing  Bsed' 
be  an  unhealthy  employment  whi 
oxide  of  lead  was  laucaused;  b 
Drax  is  now  substituted,  producing 
whiter,  harder,  and  less  tujuiiou 

QlHAliie'.  There  are  sevoal 
odes  of  applying  this  term  in  t' 
■vs.  (I.)  Ctein^istheuseoft 
hquid  glaze  just  described  ', 
earthen  and  porcelain  wares.  (2.] 
Glazing  is  the  polishing  of  metab 
'17  means  of  small  wheels  or  discj 
Dvered  with  some  polishing  sob^ 
lance.  (See  Cutlery  Manujao- 
roRJi.)  {3.)  Glazing  is  the  imparts 
ng  of  gloss  to  woven  fabrics,  as  in 
Calendering  (which  seel.  {^.)  Sla- 
ng is  the  work  of  the  leaner ;  cot. 
ing  pieces  of  gloss  to  definite  siics 
and  shapes,  and  fitting  them  into- 
windows  bv  means  of  putty,  &c. 

aiobo  Xakinff,  There  are  man, 
curious  processes  involved  in  mak- 
ing a  terrestrial  or  celestial  globe, 
(i.)  The  engraving  for  the  aorfacB' 
must  be  in  pieces  sufficiently  smaQ. 
to  cover  the  whole  globe ;  and  Hal: 
requires  a  nice  measurement  and 
shaping  ot  the  gams  or  lens-shapej 
pieces.  {2.)  A  ball  of  wood  at 
metal  is  made,  which  may  serve  xt 
a  mould  for  any  number  of  globtf 
of  the  same  size.  (3.)  Successn 
layers  of  paper  are  shaped  upon  the 
ball  to  the  ihiclmess  of  cardboaidi: 
but  the  innermost  1; 
upon  the  ball  itself.  (4.)  Thep^w 
is  cut  along  the  equator  into  IWO 
halves,  and  then  removed.  (5^ 
The  two  hemispheiical  shells  m 
placed  together,  with  an  axis  lumua^ ' 
through,  and  connecting  tberoinCoa' 
globe.  (6.)  The  sorfacc  i»  oc""* 
with  a  composition  of  whiting, 
made  true  and  smooth.  (7.)  Tbn 
engraved  pieces  of  paper  are  pasted 
onintheirproper[)laces.  (8.)  The 
varnishing  and  finishing  processei 
depend  on  the  costliness  and  i^le 
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of  the  globe.  Special  globes  of 
glass,  paper,  india-rubber,  and 
gntla  pereha  are  made  for  various 
edncatioDal  purposes. 

Ctlonoina  OU.  (Sec  NlTBO- 
Glvcerine.) 

Olora  Makliifr  is  slill  a  bandl- 


fabdcs  of  silk,  worsted,  flax,  coltan, 
S:c.,  are  prepared  yiir,  but  not  6y, 
tha  f^ove  niaaiifactureis,  whose  work 
consists  in  cut  ting  out  and  sewing  up. 
So-called  ad  gloves  are  mostly  made 
of  lamb-skiti :  so-called  Js^-skin, 
of  buci-sism ;  and  dar-fMa  gloves 
arc  mostly  made  of  ^A^f^-sliin  ;  but 
some  are  really  made  of  ibe  leather 
denoted  by  the  name;  others  from 
crt^-skin.  The  cutting  requires 
much  tact  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
material,  and  to  employ  the  best 
parts  in  the  most  conspicuous 
places.  Kid-glove  making  is  the 
choicest  of  all;    and    in  this  the 


1,  that 
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assist  in  cutting  outthe  glove  pieces. 
In  England,  Worcester,  Yeovil,  and 
Woodstock  are  the  centres  of  the 
leather-glove  trade.  The  teitile 
gloves  are  made  in  various  places, 
according  to  the  material.  Some 
Dt  the  stocking  and  knitting  ma- 
chines have  been  so  adjusted  as  to 
make  gloves  with  very  little  sewing 
to  do.  England  largely  imports 
gloves,  chieHy  French— 11,000,000 

aiue  Mannfiictare.  This  very 
useful  forn)  of  gelatine  is  obtained 
from  the  parings  of  hides  and  skins, 
chippings  from  hoofs,  ears,  and  tails, 
and  various  refuse  matters  from 
the  sUughter-houses,  tanneries,  fell- 
mongers^,  and  futricra'  operations. 
Many  processes  are  concerned  in 
the  manufacture— steeping  in  lime- 
water,  rinsing  in  a  stream  of  cleat 
water,  drying  on  hurdles,  placing  in 
a  lar^  network  bag,  and  boiling 
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until  the  gelatine  is  extracted.  The 
gelatine,  when  boiled  to  the  proper 
strength,  is  transfened  to  a  setthng 
vessel,  where  it  remains  till,  by 
the  addition  of  fining  or  clarifying 
ingredients,  it  has  got  rid  of  all 
impurities,  and  has  become  good 
glne.  The  glue  is  run  off  into 
coolers,  cooled  to  a  jelly,  cat  by  a 
spade  into  square  cakes,  cut  into 
slices  by  a  brass  wire,  dried  upon 
nets  in  the  open  air,  and  finished  by 
slove-drj-ing.  The  gelatinous  sub- 
stances which  are  boiled  in  the  first 
instance  are  boiled  a  second  and 
third  time,  to  produce  iiu  for 
painteis,  plasterers,  poperhangeis, 
&c. ;  the  refuse  becomes  available  as 

Oloa,  Uiulite,  invented  by  Mr. 
Jeffery  in  1842,  is  a  very  lougb 
cement  for  wood,  well  adapted  for 
hydraulic    purposes. 


It    I 


i   of  india-rubber,    coal 


tionof  I  lb.  of  tiie  first  and  4.  gall 
of  the  second  to  a  small  quantity  of 
the  third.  It  is  said  that  two  pieces 
of  wood  cemented  with  this  glue 
become  stronger  than  one  entiie 
piece;  and  many  experiments  made 
by  the  Admiralty  tend  to  confirm 
this  statement.  This  marine  glue 
is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  pitch 
in  paying  the  seams  of  ships. 

Oluten  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  all  kinds  of  ripe  com,  and  of  many 
other  vegetable  substances.  The 
farina  or  starch  of  the  rneal  is  more 
important  in  the  arts ;  but  chemists 
recognise  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance in  the  function  fulfilled  by 
gluten. 

O-lyosrlne  is  a  peculiar  colourless, 
inodorous,  sweetish  liquid,  obtained 
in  various  ways  from  many  fats  and 
oils.  It  was  formerly  thrown  into 
the  Thames  as  waste  from  Price's 
Candle  Works,  but  is  now  usefnlly 
applied  as  a  medicine,  as  an  anti- 
septic, as  a  lubricant,  as  a  solveiil, 
and  in  various  other  ways.  One 
formidable  preparation  of  this  sub- 
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stance    is    noticed    under   Xitro- 

GtYCERISE. 

Qneiss  is  a  ven'  hard  stone, 
which  tl'.e  miner  and  quarryman 
have  sometimes  to  blast  or  quarry 
awav.  It  is  midwav  in  character 
between  granite  and  mica  schist. 

Ooat'8  Hair.  The  Angora^ 
Cashmere^  and  Syrian  varieties  of 
the  goat  yield  beautiful  hair,  valuable 
in  the  arts,  of  which  4,cxx>,cxx>  lbs. 
were  imported  in  1867.  (See 
Cashmere  Shaa^xs.) 

Gobelins  Tapestry.  Gobelins 
is  the  name  of  the  celebrated  tapes- 
try e<itablishment  belonging  to  the 
French  Government.  It  does  not 
cultivate  any  particular  mode  of 
interlacing  the  thread  (on  which 
subject  see  Tapestry),  but  aims 
rather  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the 
workers  by  copjing  high-class 
pictures.  In  doing  this,  not  only 
IS  the  general  efi'ect  of  the  original 
picture  faithfully  rendered,  but  the 
intention  and  feeling  of  the  artist 
are  prcscr>ed  in  a  degree  really 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  that 
the  process  is  purely  a  mechanical 
one.  High-class  specimens  of 
Gobelins  tapestry  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  us.  At  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition in  185 1  there  was  a  copy  of 
Raffaelle's  fresco,  in  the  Famese 
Palace,  of  Psyche  and  the  Genii ; 
and  another  of  Horace  Vemet's 
picture  of  the  Jklassacre  of  the 
.Mamelukes  bv  Ali  Pasha.  At  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862 
the  display  of  Gobelins  tapestry  was 
equally  fine.  When  the  French 
had  an  opportunity  of  exhibitinij 
in  their  own  capital,  their  pro- 
ductions were  of  course  more  lavishly 
brought  out.  This  was  the  case  in 
1855,  and  still  more  notably  in  1867, 
wlicn  the  vast  Exhibition  building 
contained,  amidst  its  other  treasures, 
a  ver\'  fine  selection  of  high-class 
tapestr\-work  from  the  Gobelins 
establis     pil 

iieraUy  admired 
one  of  the  few 


found  native  in  a  pure  state,  as  well 
as  in  many  forms  of  combination. 
When  free  from  all  adolteration,  it 
has  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  and  is 
nineteen  to  twenty  times  as  heavy  as 
water.  It  fuses  at  about  2016**  FaJir., 
and  is  volatile  at  a  very  high  tempera 
i  ture.     It  is  the  most  imperishable, 
I  the  most  easily  worked,  and  the  most 
malleable  of  all  metals,  permitting 
it  to  be  used  as  a  wonderfully  thin 
covering  to  other   metals    and   to 
various  substances.      When  preci 
pitated,  it  forms  a  brown  powder, 
which  may  be  burnished  down  to 
the    appearance  of  rich  malleable 
gold .   It  combines  with  other  metals 
to  form  alloys ;  but  there  are  few 
of  these  used  in  the  arts  except  the 
alloy  of  gold  with  silver  and  coppei 
to  form  sterling  gold  and  ieweUers^ 
gold.    The  colour  of  jewdlers'  gold 
may  be  varied  bv  ilie  application  of 
certain  chemicals,  which  partially 
dissolve  away  the  silver  and  copper. 
Iron    is    sometimes    contained  in 
jewellers'  gpld,  to  enable  them  to 
produce  various  tints.     Some  of  the 
compounds  of  gold  have  long  been 
used  for  special  purposes.     With 
chlorine  it  forms  chloride  of  gUd, 
used  as  a  liquid  to  give  a  thm  coat- 
ing to  fme  cutlery  and  other  articles 
of  polished  steel ;  it  is  also  useful  fOT 
gilding  porcelain.   A  complex  union 
of  gold  and  chloride  of  tin  produces 
the  pigment  known  as  the  purpU 
of  Cassias,  used  with  such  b^utifal 
effect     in    enamel    and    porcelain 
painting,  and  in  colouring  Bohemian 
glass. 

Oold  Deposits.  Gold  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  A  little 
has  been  found  in  all  the  four  sec- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  seldom  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  it  worth  extracting :  the  largest 
known  specimen  was  a  nugget  of 
22  ozs.,  found  in  Wicklow  coonty. 
The  sands  of  the  rivers  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  contain  much  gold ; 
those  of   Spain,  Switzerland,  and 


Germany  i  liltle.  RusEia  in  Asia 
contains  a  richer  sapply  than  any 
part  of  Europe,  both  in  the  Uri 
iifoiuitaiiis  and  fmlher  east  m  I 
heart  of  Siberia ;  it  occurs  dissei 
nated  with  qnaitz  in  roclij  ver 
aod  also  in  gravel  and  river  mu 
on  one  occasion  a  piece  of  nearly 
pure  gold,  weighing  Solba.,  was 
met  with  in  the  Ur^.  Most  other 
parts  of  Asia,  such  as  China,  India, 
andA£iaMinor,cotitainaliltleofthe 
precious  metal.  Africa  has  manip 
tracts  of  sand  more  or  less  rich  * 
gold  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Gambia,  Senegal,  and  Niger,  along 
the  Gold  Coast  of  the  West,  and  on 
the  Mozambique  coast  of  the  East. 
America  has  been  known  for  its 
i;oId  since  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  arrival  of  any  Europeans  on 
that  continent — iti  the  Apalachian 
chain  of  mountains,  from  Virginia 
to  Alabama;  in  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia;  in  Columbia, Brazil,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  But 
most  of  all  is  America  rich  in  gold 
in  the  district  lying  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  North  Fa- 
ciiic,  partly  in  California  and  partly 
in  Stilish  Columbia.  There  it  is 
found  in  quartz  rock,  in  nnggels  in 
tlie  gravel,  and  in  iine  sand  and 
mud.  Australia  is  a  great  rival  of 
America  in  this  precious  deposit. 
Gold  was  first  discovered  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  in 
iBjt,  since  which  year  enormous 
quantities  have  been  found  there 
and  in  Victoria,  especially  near 
Ophir  diggings,  Ballarat,  and  Bn- 
ninyong;  here  it  is  in  the  three 
forms  of  gold  dust  in  streams,  nug- 
gets in  beds  of  clay,  and  as  veins  iu 
quartz  rock.  Sumatra,  and  more 
reeenlly  New  Zealand,  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  gold  regions ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  geologists 
"..  •  the  list  is  likely  to  be  much 
(urlher  entended.  They  have  aright 
to  be  beard,  for  Sir  R.  Murchison 
predicted  the  iinding  of  gold  in 
£acw   South  Wales  long  before  it 


was  actually  found,  by  comparing 
the  geology  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
in  New  South  Wales  with  that  of 
the  Ural.  The  gold  mines  of  Cali- 
foruia  yielded,  between  1S4S  and 
1S66,  the  enoimous  amount  of 
36,945,000  02S.  of  gold,  wortli 
^1+7,000,000.  Those  of  Victoria, 
in  Australia,  between  1S51  and 
1867,  yielded  33,900,00001s,,  worth 
^136.000,000.  These  are  ciclusive 
of  the  figures  for  British  Columbia 
and  New  South  Wales. 

Gold  UliLiiiff.  Where  gold  oc- 
curs in  hard  underground  rocks,  it 
requires  a  regular  piocess  of  raininp. 
In  some  places,  so  or  30  feet  below 
the  surface,  there  is  a  layer  of  clay 
and  soft  greasy  slate  impregnated 
with  lumps  of  gold  -  a  shaft  is  dug 
'-       to  the  proper  depth,  the  e; 

' "~  baskets  and  buck 

of  gold  are  picked 
uui  Willi  a  jcuiie,  and  the  earth  is 
then  washed  to  obtain  the  liner  par- 
ticles. One  man,  with  nothing  but 
an  old  frying-pan  tind  a  bit  of  sdcli, 
picked  out  jf  5  worth  of  gold  from 
such  earth  in  half  a  day.  In  special 
instances  there  have  been  pieces 
found  weighing  not  only  ounces, 
pounds,  tens  of  pounds,  but  even 
so  much  as  2,166  Dzs.,  worth /■B,376: 
thiswasthe  magnificent  "Welcome" 
nugget,  found  at  Batlarat  in  1S58. 
Id  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 


1  found  i 


the  5, 


mbedded  in  layers  of  sand. 


The 


s  of 


called  fc 
the  gold  has  not  liberated  itself  from 
the  parent  rock,  which  may  be  any 
—  of  many  kinds  of  slate,  quart.-:, 
pyrites.     Some  of  the  mmes  in 
e   rocks   have  been   dug    to   a 
depth  of  too  to  150  feet ;  and  it  is 
certain  in  such  cases  that  the  me- 
tidlic   gold  bears  but  a  ver 
proportion  to  the  stone,     C 
ipeaking,  when  gold  has  1 
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found  in  a  mine,  the  richness  of  the 
quartz  will  not  increase  as  greater 
depths  are  reached;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  incentive  to  very  deep 
mining.  All  the  quartz,  when 
brought  up  to  the  surface,  requires 
crushing  as  a  preparative  to  further 
operations;  and  the  specimens  so 
crushed  vary  excessively  in  richness. 
In  Merionethshire  in  Wales,  where 
there  have  lately  been  forty  or  fifty 
;;old  mines  worked,  the  yield  has 
varied  from  3  dwts.  to  400  ozs.  per 
ton  of  quartz  crushed.  In  one  year 
no  less  than  350,cxx)  tons  of  quartz 
were  mined  and  crushed  in  Victoria, 
yielding  an  average  of  17  dwts.  of 
gold  per  ton.  The  crushing,  grind- 
ing, and  pounding  of  the  quartz 
are  effected  by  some  such  means  as 
those  noticed  under  Ore  Dress> 

ING. 

Ctold  WashinfiT.  The  separation 
of  gold  from  the  stony  and  earthy 
impurities  is  managed  in  different 
ways  in  different  districts,  depend- 
ing in  part  on  the  richness  of  the 
deposit.  (i.J  In  Chili  and  Peru 
the  ore  is  shaken  about  and  washed 
in  a  shallow  iron  pan  held  in  the 
hand  imtil  the  heavier  particles  fall 
to  the  bottom.  (2.)  In  Hungary 
the  particles  are  allowed  to  separate 
into  sizes  by  falling  down  an  in- 
clined table.  (3.)  In  Brazil  the  ore 
is  thrown  by  bucketsful  into  a  kind 
of  cradle  sieve,  which  is  rocked  to 
and  fro  until  an  effective  separation 
takes  place,  leaving  in  the  sieve  any 
pieces  of  gold  large  enough  to  de- 
serve the  name  oi  nuggets,  (4.)  In 
Siberia  a  kind  of  mill  is  used 
for  pulverising  auriferous  sands : 
there  are  mullers  or  pestles  of  hard 
wood  which  crush  Hie  particles,  and 
a  current  of  water  which  carries  the 
sfuff  down  from  one  such  mill  to 
another,  thereby  enabling  the  pro- 
cess to  be  repeated  time  after  time. 
Various  kinds  of  sieve,  rocker,  and 
sluice  arc  employed  in  Australia. 
'  *i  the  small  particles  of  gold  in 
id  gravel  seem  to  have  been 


washed  out  of  disintegrated  rocks ; 
they  are  therefore  more  h^[lily 
valued  by  the  miner  than  gold 
quartz,  seeing  that  a  great  part  of 
his  labour  has  already  been  done  for 
him  by  natural  agencies.  It  vras  in 
the  sands  of  streams  that  glittering 
particles  first  attracted  attention  to 
the  gold  deposits  of  California  and 
Australia.  To  effect  the  absolute 
isolation  of  the  precious  metal  from 
all  impurities,  the  fragments,  ground 
to  a  powder,  are  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  quicksilver;  the 
mercury  and  the  gol4  combine  to 
form  an  amalgam  apart  from  all 
other  substances ;  and,  by  a  further 
process,  the  mercury  is  recovered 
for  future  use,  leaving  the  gold  in  a 
pure  state.  Of  course,  where  the 
pure  gold  itself  is  found  in  nuggets 
or  grains,  this  amalgamating  process 
is  not  necessary. 

Ooldbeaten'  Skin  is  one  among 
many  forms  of  thin  membrane  use- 
ful in  the  arts.  It  is  made  from 
the  intestine  of  the  ox,  whidi  is 
scraped  to  remove  the  fatty  matter; 
then  turned  inside  out  in  order  to 
be  scraped  and  washed  on  both  sur- 
faces ;  then  left  to  ferment  to  loosen 
the  mucous  and  peritoneal  mem- 
branes ;  then  scraped  against  a  blunt 
edge  to  remove  these  membranes. 
After  various  scrapings  and  deans- 
ings  in  alkaline  solutions,  two 
membranes  are  placed  together, 
with  the  mucous  surfaces  in  con* 
tact ;  and  each  pair,  after  various 
processes  of  steeping,  beating,  press- 
ing, and  drying,  in  which  solutions 
of  alum  and  white  of  egg  are  em- 
ployed, form  one  sheet  or  leaf  of  gold- 
beaters* skin — a  thin  but  tough  and 
very  peculiar  substance.  It  is  used 
for  medical  and  various  other  pur- 
poses, but  chiefly  by  the  goldbeater 
(in  the  way  described  in  the  next 
article).  A  mould  of  goldbeaters* 
skin  contains  8cx)  to  1,200  leaves, 
about  5  J  inches  square.  It  is  said 
that  500  oxen  yield  only  enough  of 
this   peculiar  membrane  tD  make 


one  mould  of  Soo  leaves.  The 
makiog  of  this  siibslance  is  a  dtrty 
and  repulsive  trade,  but  Ihc  prodiict 
in  the  form  of  a  mould  of  leaves 
possesses    a   high    money   value — 

OoM  BeEktlaK  furnishes  a  beauti- 
ful proof  of  [he  malleability  of  gold, 
or  the  power  of  being  beaten  out 
into  thin  leaves.  The  goW  is  al- 
loyed with  silver,  copper,  or  both, 

made  into  small  ingots  i^inch  by 
?  inch,  and  A  ""  ''  '  '"' 
ingot  is  passed  i 
two  polished  stt 
becomes  .i  long  ribbon  only  j-Jj  inch 
ihiclt.  The  ribbon  being  cut  into 
inch-square  pieces,  1 50  of  these  are 
interleaved  with  thick  paper,  and 
enclosed  in  a  parchment  case  called 
a  kutch.  The  kutch  is  subjected  to 
a  long-continned  series  of  blows, 
administered  with  a  16- lb.  hammer, 
and  to  all  parts  of  both  surfaces 
equally.  When  each  gold  piece 
has  been  stretched  out  bv  this  beat- 
ing to  4  inches  square,  the  kutch  is 
opened,  the  pieces  are  cut  into  four 
of  2  inches  square  each,  and  these 
are  interleaved  in  a  hook  of  gold- 
beaters' skin  called  a  shoder,  the 
I50piece3  beingnow6oo.  Another 
beating  with  a  9-lb.  hammer  spreads 
out  these  as  before,  and  another 
cuttii\g  augments  the  unrober  from 
600  to  3,40a.  These  are  separated 
into  three  packets  of  SiX)  each,  and 
each  of  these  packets  is  again  beaten 
in  a  book  of  goldbeaters'  skin  called 
a  mould;  tha  beating,  lasting  four 
hours,  is  with  a  7-lb.  hammer.  The 
leaves  of  gold,  now  reduced  to  the 
propetthickness,  are  cut  with  smooth 
wooden  knives  into  3^  inch  squares ; 
twenty-five  of  these  leaves  are  in- 
leileaved  in  a  book,  the  paper  of 
which  has  been  nibbed  over  with 
red  chalk  to  prevent  adhesion  ;  and 
four  such  hKioks,  contaiiung  100 
leaves  of  gold,  are  worth  about  Ji. 
According  to  the  tint,  the  gold  ob- 
tains the    technical  names  ai  Jine, 


.  fate  rid.  dap  orange,  Umon, 
tale,  party,  while.  Sec.  Leaf-gold 
IS  the  thinnest  substance  produced  in  , 
the  mechanical  arts,  being  only 
tlAoo  of  an  inch  in  thiclmess,  a 
single  grain  covering  Jb  square 
inches.  A  medium  kind  is  made 
of  42  parts  pure  gold,  iz  sQver, 
and  6  copper.  Silver  leaf  and  cop- 
per leaf,  and  miitures  of  tlie  two, 
can  be  beaten  out,  but  not  to  such 
an  excessive  thinness  as  gold  leaf. 
Dentists'  gold  is  thicker  than  the 
ordinary  leaf-gold, 

Oold-laoe  MuLnfaotnre.  The 
term  gold  lace  is  a  misnomer ;  the 
substance  i^gilt  lace.  A  rod  of  sil- 
ver is  thinly  coated  with  gold,  and 
then  rolled  and  drawn  until  it  be- 
comes an  exquisitely  fine  fiattisb 
wire.  By  this  time  the  gold  has, 
indeed,  become  so  inconceivably 
thin  that  i  oz.  covers  100  miles  of 
wire ;  and  yet  it  coals  the  silver 
in  every  part.  Yellow  silk  thread, 
spun  on  purpose,  has  this  silvet- 
^t  wire  twisted  round  it  by  a 
small  machine;  and  then  gold-lace 
braidings,  &c.,  are  woven  with  the 
complexthread  thus  prepared.  Eng- 
land receives  much  of  her  gold  lace 
from  Belgium ;  but  France  takes 
the  lead  in  this  manufacture. 

Qold-welB'liiiiK  Uaohiua.  Mr. 
Cotton,  when  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,    invented    one   of  the 

'    delicate   automatic   machines 

seen  for  weighing  sovereigns. 
The  machine  detected  the  smallest 
differences,  and  separated  the  sove- 
reigns into  two  groups,  ^'j"**  weight 
and  good  weight.  Mr.  Pilcher,  of 
the  Royal  Mint,  has  improved  upon 
the  machine,  by  enabUng  it  to  se- 
parate into  thru  groups,  for  li^kl, 
medium,  smA  heavy.  AttheMintit 
ia  employed  to  weigh,  not  sove- 
reigns, but  the  blanks  which  are  to 
become  sovereigns.  The  blanks  are 
piled  in  a  heap,  and  descend  an  in- 
clined shoot  or  tube.  They  pass 
throagh  or  between  wonderfiilly 
delicate  pieces  of  mechan 
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they  descend,  one  by  one,  upon  a 
sort  of  balance  or  scale-pan ;  if 
just  the  proper  weight,  they  tip  oflf 
and  fall  into  a  particular  box ;  if 
overweight,  into  a  second ;  if  under- 
weight, into  a  third.  Human  fingers 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  after  the 
machine  has  been  fed  \^'ith  a  pile  of 
blanks  :  steam  or  atmospheric  power 
effects  all  the  rest. 

Gong:,  a  kind  of  tambourine  used 
in  the  East  as  a  bell,  is  made  of  one 
variety  of  bell  metal,  consisting  of 
4  parts  coj)pcr  to  i  tin.  When 
freely  suspended,  and  struck  with  a 
wooden  hammer,  it  gives  forth  a 
very  loud  and  deep  tone. 

Graduation,  or  the  placing  of 
treasuring  marks  on  an  mstniment 
of  any  kmd,  might  seem  to  be  a 
very  easy  process  ;  whereas  it  often 
requires  tne  highest  refinement  of 
mechanical  art.  A  carpenter's  rule, 
with  the  inches  divided  into  eighths, 
may  be  taken  as  a  tyipc  of  such  divid- 
ing or  graduating  as  can  be  easily 
effected  to  the  reauisite  degree  of 
accuracy.  A  mural  quadrant  for  an 
observatory,  in  which  the  i^th  part 
of  an  inch  is  regarded  as  a  senous 
quantity,  is  the  type  of  a  wholly 
different  kind,  in  which  eyesight 
and  mechanical  delicacy  are  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  The  substances  ope- 
rated upon  are  box,  larch,  and  one 
or  two  other  kinds  of  wood,  and 
ivory,  brass,  platinum,  silver,  gold, 
&c.  In  a  few  cases  the  graduation 
marks  are  painted  on  the  surface ;  but 
more  usually  they  are  engraved  or 
incised.  The  more  delicate  gradua- 
tions are  upon  circles  or  portions  of 
circles  for  quadrants,  sextants,  theo- 
dolites, transit  instruments,  equa- 
torials,  mural  circles,  rather  than 
upon  straight-line  measurers.  The 
graduator  or  divider  is  pro\'ided 
Nvith  pattern  plates,  rings,  straight- 
edges, and  other  guides  of  similar 
kind.  There  are  machines  called 
dividing  engines  employed  in  the 
more  delicate  examples  of  gradua- 
tion, on  which  the  utmost  skill  of 


such  men  as  Ramsden,  Troughton, 
Simms,  and  Ross  has  been  dis- 
played. Special  graduations,  of 
great  fame,  are  Froment's  electro- 
divided  lines,  25,000  to  an  inch; 
Nobert's  lines  on  glass,  57*000  to  an 
inch;  and  Whitworth's  matchless 
micrometer,  measuring  a  space  of 
one  millionth  of  an  inch  !  The  last 
named,  however,  measures  by  screw 
threads,  not  by  graduation. 

Qranite,  regarded  as  a  building 
stone,  is  not  so  much  used  in  this 
country  as  its  abundance  would  jus- 
tify. The  great  difficulty  and  cost 
of  working  it  render  it  an  expensive 
material  where  labour  is  paid  for  at 
a  high  rate.  The  bluish-white 
Aberdeen  granite  is  the  best  in  onr 
island  for  large  constmctive  woiks— 
fine-grained,  little  affected  by  wea- 
ther, and  taking  a  good  polish. 
This  granite,  rough  from  the  quany, 
commands  from  4^.  to  lOir.  per 
cubic  foot,  the  largest  blocks  bemg 
the  dearest  per  foot.  Dartmoor 
granite  is  almost  equally  in  esteem 
with  Aberdeen.  The  granite  of 
Peterhead  has  a  reddish  tint.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  mainly 
this — the  grey  has  more  mica  than 
the  red,  while  the  red  has  more 
felspar  and  quartz  than  the  grey. 
The  working  of  granite  for  orna- 
mental purposes  is  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  hardness  and  crystal- 
line structure  of  the  substance.  The 
blocks  are  sawn  by  powerfid  steam- 
worked  saws,  wettea  by  quartz  sand 
and  water ;  and  it  is  said  to  require 
a  whole  day  to  cut  a  groove  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  deep  in  a  large 
block.  The  manual  labour  upon 
the  granite  is  mostly  applied  by 
means  of  hand-picks,  about  4ll)S> 
weight,  with  short  handles,  and 
chisels  having  a  very  peculisu:  tem- 
per, struck  by  iron  mallets.  It  is 
extremely  slow  work,  reqnixiog 
much  tact  to  act  upon  the  stone  at 
all.  flat  surfaces  are  ground  and 
polished  by  rubbing  one  block  or  abb 
upon  another,  with  siliceous  smd 
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and  emery  between  them.  Cylindrical 
and  other  curved  surfaces  are  ground 
and  polished  by  causing  them  to  ro- 
tate rapidly  by  steam  power,  and 
applying  properly-curved  iron  tools 
touched  with  sand  and  emery.  The 
actual  curvatures  themselves  are 
produced  almost  wholly  by  the 
hand-pick  and  the  chisel.  One  of 
the  finest  English  works  in  granite 
is  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
at  Aberdeen;  but  the  most  usual 
applications  of  the  stone  are  to  the 
making  of  bridges,  piers,  quays, 
and  other  ornamental  works,  slabs 
for  steps  and  pavements,  together 
with  chimney-pieces,  table-tops, 
seats,  pedestals,  columns,  vases,  and 
tombstones. 

Grape  Shot.  Large  leaden  bul- 
lets or  small  iron  balls,  from  6  ozs. 
to  4  lbs.  weight,  according  to  the  ca- 
libre, are  built  up  into  a  kind  of  cy- 
linder ;  when  fired  from  a  gun,  the 
missile  flies  to  pieces,  and  the  bullets 
and  balls  work  great  destruction. 

Graphite.    (See  Black-lead.) 

Gxaphotype  is  one  among  many 
attempts  to  expedite  the  engraving 
of  wood  blocks,  or  rather  to  find  a 
substitute  for  engraving.  It  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  in 
1865,  and  advanced  further  by  Mr. 
Fitzcook.  A  zinc  plate,  covered 
with  fine  French  chalk,  is  heavily 
pressed  under  a  steel  plate,  to  give 
a  smooth  glossy  surface.  When  sized 
this  surface  has  the  picture  drawn 
on  it  with  a  hair-pencil  dipped 
in  an  ink  or  paint  of  lamp-black 
and  glue.  When  dry,  the  surface 
is  rubbed  with  a  fitch  brush  and  a 
velvet  pad,  the  chalk  between  the 
ink  lines  is  rubbed  down  by  this 
friction,  while  the  ink  lines  them- 
selves remain  intact.  Immersion  in 
a  solution  of  silica  of  soda  or  liquid 
glass  then  hardens  the  chalk  into  a 
kind  of  marble.  The  raised  lines 
permit  the  plate  to  be  printed  from 
by  a  common  press,  in  the  same  way 
as  an  engraved  wood  block. 

Grapnel  is  a  kind  of  small  an- 
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chor,  with  a  number  of  claws  stick- 
ing out  in  various  directions ;  it  is 
also  much  used  in  naval  actions,  to 
grapple  the  enemy's  rigging,  Sec. 
The  most  remarkable  use  of  grap- 
nels hitherto  known  has  been  m 
catching  hold  of  the  Atlantic  cables 
at  a  vast  depth  beneath  the  ocean. 
Grapnels  are  often  called  grapj>ltng- 
irons. 

Grass  Oloth  is  a  misnomer. 
There  is  a  very  delicate  kind  of  mus- 
lin or  cambric  made  in  the  East, 
and  known  under  this  name,  but  of 
a  fibre  much  finer  than  any  grass 
can  yield. 

Grate.  (See  Fire-place; 
Stove.) 

GKravel  is  a  collective  name  for 
pebbles,  small  pieces  of  rock  that 
have  become  rounded  by  attrition. 
They  may  be  as  small  as  a  pea  or  as 
large  as  an  egg,  and  may  comprise 
many  different  kinds  of  stone. 
Gravel  is  much  used  in  making  con- 
crete and  artificial  stone. 

Grease,  in  general  acceptation,  is 
something  between  an  oil  and  a 
fat ;  but  in  truth  nearly  all  kinds  of 
oil  and  fat  may  be  used  as  grease, 
and  those  usually  selected  are  such 
as  are  too  dirty  for  candle-making 
or  soap-making.  Railway  en- 
gineers, however,  are  very  particu- 
lar about  the  grease  used  for  their  lo- 
comotives and  carriages,  of  which 
vast  quantities  are  needed  :  tallow, 
palm  oil,  sperm  oil,  alkali,  and 
water  are  used  in  certain  proportions, 
to  make  hard  grease  for  summer  and 
soft  for  winter. 

Green.  The  green  pigments  and 
dyes  used  in  the  arts  are  very  varied, 
derived  in  part  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  mostly  from  the  mine- 
ral. Scheele^s  green,  Brunswick 
green,  chrome  green,  emerald  green, 
sap  green,  and  Schweinfurth  green 
are  me  principal  kinds.  It  is  more 
usual,  however,  to  mix  some  kind  of 
yellow  with  some  kind  of  blue,  by 
which  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
green  tints  can  be  produced. 
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GhreexL  Vitriol  is  now  called  by 
chemists  sulphate  of  iron. 

Grenade.  This  missile  is  not 
used  so  much  as  formerly.  It  is  a 
hollow  ball  filled  with  combus- 
tibles, and  ignited  by  a  time-fuse. 
When  thrown  from  the  hand,  it 
bursts,  and  the  fragments  work  much 
mischief  among  the  enemy. 

Qrinding:  is  the  most  unhealthy 
of  nil  trades  in  steel  manufactures, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  metallic 
and  stony  particles  to  enter  the  lungs. 
A  grinding  mill  or  establishment  at 
Shcfiield  is  usually  called  a  wheel ; 
the  distinct  rooms  in  it  are  called 
hulls ;  and  the  distinct  grindstone  in 
each  hull  troughs.     One  system  of 
steam   power  works  all  the  grind- 
stones ;  and  the  grinder  pays  a  rent 
for  the  space  and  the  power  supplied 
to  him.     The  grindstones  are  from 
^»  to  24  iiiches  in  diameter,  turning 
on  square  iron  horizontal  spindles. 
They  are  made  of  various  kinds  of 
sandstone  grit,  procured  mostly  from 
English  quarries,    and    each  kind 
suited  for  grinding  some  particular 
sort  of  steel  work.      In  most  in- 
stances the  grinder  sits   astride  a 
plank  called  a  horse^  and  has  facili- 
ties for  applying  water  to  the  grind- 
stone while  using  it.     Some  steel 
goods    require    large    grindstones, 
some  small  (razors  the  smallest) ; 
some  need  wet  grinding,  some  dry. 
Most  fme  cutlery,  as  well  as  forks 
and  needles,  require  dry  grinding ; 
and  this  renders  these  trades  par- 
ticularly hurtful,  on  account  of  the 
dry  steel  dust  floating  about,  a  fork- 
grinder  seldom  survivinghis  thirtieth 
year.     Small  grindstones  give  con- 
cave surfaces,  which  in  their  turn 
give  sharper  edges.     Large  stones 
grind  more  rapidly  than  small,  and 
dry  more  rapidly  than    wet ;    the 
grinder  knows  by  experience  which 
is  best.     Other  kinds   of  grinding 
are  very  numerous — such  as  grind- 
ing glass  lenses,  glass  plates,  tele- 
scopic specula   or  reflectors,    dia- 
monds and  other  geitis,  plane  sur- 


faces of  cast  or  rolled  iron,  gun 
barrels,  steel  pens,  needles ;  as  also 
the  crushing  of  substances  into  small 
particles,  such  as  com,  chocolate, 
drugs,  colours,  &c.  Both  of  these 
classes  of  grinding  are  noticed  under 
numerous  headings  relating  to  the 
substances  operated  upon. 

Qrindstonefl,  used  for  the  pur- 
poses just  adverted  to,  are  mostly 
flat  circular  discs,  "vridi  the  grinding 
surface  either  on  the  flat  sides  or 
on  the  circular  edge.  They  are 
generally  made  of  some  kind  of 
sandstone  or  millstone  grit,  of  whidi 
Newcastle^  Bilston,  J^eiMmshire, 
Yorkshire^  CongUtan,  Sheffield,  and 
Wtckersl^  zxeikot&^YmedtA*  (See 
also  Millstones.) 

Groats,  or  Grits,  are  oat  grains 
with  the  outer  skin  nibbed  oC 
Those  made  at  Emden,  in  Grermany, 
are  crushed  into  smaller  bits,  and 
are  otherwise  of  good  quality. 

Gaillotine,  a  dreaa  instrument 
of  punishment,  used  with  terrible 
effect  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, consists  of  a  vertical  ihune- 
work,  with  a  pulley  at  the  top ;  from 
this  pulley  is  suspended  a  sharp  iron 
blade  or  axe,  guided  by  side  grooves 
in  the  framework.  The  neck  of 
the  unhappy  victim  being  placed 
on  a  block,  a  rope  passing  over  the 
pulley  is  loosened,  the  blade  falls, 
and  decapitation  ensues. 

Gum.  In  most  instances  gums 
exude  from  trees.  The  chief  kinds 
used  in  the  arts  are  gum,  arable^ 
Senegal^  and  tragcicantk.  Some  are 
called^m  resins,  such  as  asafcBtiia, 
benzoin,  storax,  gaXbanum,  ammo- 
niacum,  myrrh,  and  scammony. 
See  under  various  headings. 

Gun.  This  term  is  very  indefinite. 
A  sportsman's  fowling-piece  is  his 
gun,  and  the  most  powerful  pieces 
of  artillery  are  also  called  guns.  A 
few  details  on  matters  of  construc- 
tion and  dimensions  vriU  be  found 
under  Armstrono  Gun;  Cah- 
NON  Founding;  Mortaii,  Mor- 
tar Vessel;  Small  Arjis,  &c 
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Ohxn  Carriasre.  The  carriages  on 
which  large  ordnance  are  supported 
and  moved  about  are  necessarily  of 
enormous  strength,  whether  made' 
chiefly  of  wood  or  of  iron.  They 
are  provided  with  means  for  tilting 
up  the  gun  at  variotis  angles,  to  give 
the  required  direction  of  fire;  and 
with  bearings  and  backings  fitted  to 
encounter  the  recoil  of  the  gun,  which 
invariably  takes  place  just  when  the 
shot  leaves  the  muzzle.  This  recoil, 
which  has  always  hitherto  been  a 
source  of  trouble  to  the  artillerist, 
has  lately  been  brought  into  requisi- 
tion in  a  most  admirable  manner  by 
Colonel  Moncrieff.  To  und^tand 
the  importance  of  this  new  invention, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  that  there  are 
two  principal  modes  of  firing  shot 
and  shell  from  land  defences — 
through  embrasures  or  ports,  and 
en  barbette.  In  the  former,  a  square 
hole  is  left  in  the  masonry  or  earth- 
work for  each  gun,  the  gunners 
being  as  much  as  possible  protected 
fromr  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
other  method,  firing  en  barbette,  the 
gun  is  so  lifted  up  as  to  fire  right 
over  the  crest  or  parapet  of  the  wall, 
without  the  need  of  any  ports  or 
embrasures.  The  advantage  of  this 
second  plan  is,  that  the  gim  can 
sweep  round  at  any  angle,  to  aim  at 
the  enemy ;  the  disadvantage  is  that 
the  gunners  and  the  gun  itself  are 
terribly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Now  Colonel  Moncrieffs 
plan  consists  in  'retaining  the  ad- 
vantage while  avoiding  the  dis- 
advantage. When  engaged  outside 
Sebastopol  during  the  Crimean  war, 
he  conceived  the  happy  idea  that 
the  gun,  while  being  fired  en  barbette f 
might  utilise  its  own  recoil,  and 
descend  to  a  point  where  the  gunners 
might  Teload  without  being  exposed 
to  the  enemy.  Having  laboured 
in  this  direction  during  many  years, 
he  has  at  length  devised  a  gun  car- 
riage of  very  remarakble  character. 
When  pointing  over  the  parapet 
en  barbette,  the  gun  rests  on  two 


triangular  brackets  belonging  to 
the  carriage,  with  two  elevators  in 
front,  two  rollers  in  the  rear,  and 
a  counterbalance  weight.  A  pecu- 
liar circular  movement  in  the  ele- 
vators, "and  a  straight-line  movement 
in  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  gun  and  the  elevators,  are 
brought  into  requisition  in  such 
a  way  that  the  gun  lowers  itSelf  by 
the  very  act  of  recoil,  descending 
altogether  below  the  parapet,  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy.  The  gunners 
then  clean  out  and  reload  the  gun. 
By  a  very  shght  movement  of  a  part 
of  the  apparatus,  the  counterweight 
descends,  and  causes  the  gun  to 
ascend  just  into  its  original  position. 
By  other  ingenious  contrivances 
the  gun  can  be  swung  round  to  any 
azimuth,  elevated  to  any  altitude, 
aimed  accurately  at  the  enemy,  and 
fired,  without  the  gunners  being  for 
one  moment  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  enemy.  In  September,  1868, 
these  remarkable  qualities  were 
fully  tested  during  a  series  of  experi- 
ments at  Shoeburyness.  The  results 
are  regarded  as  of  so  important  a 
character  by  the  miUtary  and  naval 
authorities  as  to  suggest  a  hope 
that  this  mode  of  working  heavy 
gims  might  possibly  render  un- 
necessary the  armour  plating  of 
granite  forts,  and  the  use  of  armour 
turrets  for  ships  of  war. 

Ghin  Cotton,  as  a  substitute  for 
gunpowder,  has  undergone  a  large 
amount  of  experiment  and  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  chemists  ;  but  mucn 
still  remains  to  be  ascertained  before 
the  real  degree  of  usefulness  of  the 
substance  can  be  determined.  In 
1833  Braconnet  discovered  that  a 
substance  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  starch,  sawdust,  and 
cotton  wool  is  white  and  pulverulent, 
and  very  inflammable;  he  called  it 
xyloiditu.  In  1838  Pelouze  dis- 
covered that  paper  treated  with  the 
same  acid  produces  a  pecuhar  kind 
of  combustible  parchment,  appU- 
cable  to  artillery  purposes  and  t'' 
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fireworks ;  this  substance  obtained 
the  name  oinitramidine.  In  1847, 
Schonbein  patented  a  process  which 
arose  in  sonic*  degree  out  of  these 
discoveries,  viz.,  a  mode  of  making 
cotton  as  explosive  as  gunpowder; 
this  substance  he  named  gun  cotton. 
By  his  process  cotton  wool  is 
soaked  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  slightly  pressed, 
washed  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
acid,  dried,  steeped  in  carbonate  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  again  dried. 
Other  methods  of  making  it  have 
since  been  devised  ;  but  the  primary 
}}oint  is  the  steeping  in  acids,  whicn 
greatly  changes  the  chemical  con- 
dition of  tlie  cotton  without  much 
changing  its  appearance.  Gun 
cotton,  compared  with  common 
cotton,  is  heavier,  harsher,  more 
electric,  more  soluble  in  ether. 
When  dissolved  in  ether  it  forms 
collodion^  so  much  used  in  photo- 
graphy. It  explodes  violently  at  ^50** 
10  400°  Fahr. — much  more  rapidly, 
indeed,  than  gunpowder,  having 
thrice  the  force.  Hence  the  supposi- 
tion that  gun  cotton  would  be  a 
valuable  substitute  for  gunpowder 
as  an  explosive  agent,  for  artillery 
purposes,  sporting,  blasting,  ana 
pyrotcchny.  A  great  drawback  to 
the  realisation  of  this  hope  is  the 
danger  attending  the  use  of  the  sub- 
stance, due  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  explodes,  and  the  violence 
of  the  explosion.  The  making  of 
it  is  very  perilous,  having  led  to 
several  fnghtful  calamities.  Artillery- 
men, too,  object  to  its  suddenness 
of  action;  for  the  explosive  force 
expends  itself  before  the  ball  or 
bullet  is  prepared  to  receive  the  full 
effect.  This  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  results  of  experiments  on  gun- 
powder, by  which  it  is  known  that 
the  powder  may  be  too  violent  and 
sudden  in  its  action  for  artillery 
purposes.  Gun  cotton  has  another 
jMfect :  it  absorbs  humidity  very 
^^l^y,  and  cannot  be  used  till  re- 
i.  Baron  Lenk,  as  military  engi- 


neer in  the  Ansirian  service,  has 
treated  fully  on  the  subject  orgun 
cotton,  showing  the  precantions 
necessary  in  making  and  using  it, 
and  the  kind  of  services  which  it  is 
fitted  to  render. 

Ghin  Felt.  A  substance  under 
this  name  was  patented  by  Mr. 
Reeves  in  i860,  consisting  of 
cotton  rags  torn  into  fibres,  and 
treated  with  certain  chemicals. 
He  claims  for  it  properties  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  gun- 
powder and  gun  cotton. 

Gtm  liook  is  an  apparatus  for 
igniting  the  charge.  It  nas  advanced 
in  improvement  by  several  stages. 
(i.)  In  the  earliest  muskets  a  uow 
match  was  applied  by  hand  to  the 
powder  in  the  touch-hole.  (2.)  In 
the  match-lock  the  match  was 
brought  down  by  a  trigger  and  lever 
upon  the  touch-hole.  (3.]  In  the 
wheel-lock  a  rotating  steel  wh^ 
coming  in  contact  with  a  piece  of 
flint,  struck  sparks,  whicii  kindled 
the  powder  in  the  touch-hole.  (4.) 
In  iht  flint-lock  iht  contact  of  flint 
and  steel  produced  a  spark  in  a 
more  convenient  way  than  in  the 
wheel-lock.  The  flint-lock  is  used 
almost  everywhere  now,  except  by 
those  nations  which  have  advanced 
to  (5),  the  percussion-lock,  in  which 
a  hammer  gives  a  smart  blow  to  a 
'saa.dXi  percussixm-cap,  explodes  some 
composition  contained  in  it  (see 
Percussion  Cap),  and  kindles  the 
powder  through  a-  small  hole  in  the 
nipple  on  which  the  cap  is  placed. 
All  the  famous  rifles  of  the  present 
day  —  Enfield,  Snider,  Pritchdt, 
Henry,  Westley  Richards,  Lancaster^ 
Whitworth,  Chassepot,  Needle  Gmh 
&c. — have  locks  pecidiar  to  them- 
selves. See  further  on  thia  subject 
under  Small  Arms. 

Ghin  Mann&otnre  is  one  of 
the  most  important  handicrafts  at 
Birmingham,  Liege,  and  cdHais 
other  towns.  It  always  refeis  to 
the  making  of  muskets,  fowling* 
pieces,  and  other  small  arms ;  neva 
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to  large  guns  or  cannon.  The  trade  is 
much  subdivided.  Barrel  forgers; 
barrel  borers  and  filers ;  lock  and 
furniture  forgers  ;  lock  filers  ;  lock 
finishers  ;  furniture  filers  ;  ribbers 
and  breechers  ;  stockers ;  screwers  ; 
strippers  and  finishers  i  polishers 
and  hardeners  —  these  and  many 
others  are  distinct  trades.  It 
depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
gunmaker's  operations  how  many  of 
these  trades  he  carries  on  himself; 
but  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  at  Bir- 
mingham that  a  gun  travels  many 
miles  through  the  streets  of  that 
town  to  have  the  several  parts  put 
together.  The  barrel-making  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  all ;  for — 
whether  made  by  bending  round  a 
strip  of  iron  to  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
or  twisting  a  ribbon  of  iron  as  a  coil 
round  a  mandril,  or  forming  it  by  a 
kind  of  tube-drawing  between  rollers 
— the  finishing  processes  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  efl&ciency 
and  safety  of  the  weapon.  According 
to  a  recent  estimate,  the  gun  manu- 
facturers of  Birmingham  employ 
7,000  hands,  those  of  London  2,000, 
besides  2,000  in  the  Government 
Small  Arms  FactoryatEnfield.  Con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  machinery 
now  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  gim- 
makers,  see  Small  Arms. 

Ghmny  Olotlx;  Ghuuiy  Ba^s. 
The  Hindoos  make  vast  quantities 
of  coarse  cloth  with  spun  jute,  and 
sell  it  at  a  low  price,  under  the  name 
of  gunny.  Being  well  suited  for 
wrapping  raw  cotton,  it  is  used 
extensively  for  that  purpose.  The 
native  dealers  sell  it  either  made  up 
into  bags,  or  in  pieces,  each  large 
enough  for  one  bale.  Besides  pack- 
ing SX  the  Indian  cotton  in  these 
bags  and  cloths,  as  many  as  6,000,000 
yards  have  been  exported  to  America 
m  one  year  for  a  similar  purpose. 
^  Gxuipowder.  Some  composi- 
ticn  analogous  to  gunpowder  seems 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Arab 
traders  to  China  heard  of  it,  and  in- 


troduced one  variety  to  the  south-east 
of  Europe,  where  it  was  known  as 
Greek  fire.  During  the  middle  ages, 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Friar  Bacon 
wrote  on  the  deflagrating  and  deto- 
nating  qualities  of   a    mixture  of 
sulphur,   saltpetre,    and    charcoal ; 
and  Berthold  Schwartz,  whom  the 
Germans  claim  as  the  virtual  in- 
ventor of  real  gunpowder,  unques- 
tionably described  it  about  the  year 
1300.     So  nearly  to  an  agreement 
have  the  nations  of  Europe  arrived 
as  to  the  best  proportion  of  ingre- 
dients for  gunpowder,  that  none  of 
them  differ  far  from  this  formula : — 
75  saltpetre 4- 15  charcoal -|- 10  sul- 
phur   by   weight.      Most   foreign 
countries  use  a  little  more  sulphur 
and  a  little  less  charcoal  in  their 
gunpowder  than  England.  The  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  to  be  applied — 
large  guns,  small  arms,  sporting, 
blasting,   and    pyrotechny — affects 
somewhat  the  proportions  of  ingre- 
dients,   prhe  saltpetre  or  nitre  em- 
ployed   in    gunpowder-making    is 
not  pure  enough  as  imported.      It 
requu-es  to  be  purified  by  repeated 
processes  of  steeping,  boiling,  cool- 
ing, filtering,  crystalBsing,  and  fus- 
ing, to  gis^.  rid  of  extraneous  matters 
which  are    mixed    with    it.      The 
charcoal  is  made  from  alder,  dog- 
wood, and  white  willow,  chaired  in 
iron  cylinders,  and  kept  as  free  as 
possible    from     anything    beyond 
absolute    carbon.      The   sulphur^ 
procured   mostly   from   Sicily,   re- 
quires purifying  by  being  kept  in 
a  melted  state  for  several  hours  in 
vessels  made  of  gun  metal.    The 
gunpowder    manufacture    is   con- 
ducted as  follows : — Mixing,  When 
the  ingredients   have   been   sepa- 
rately   reduced   to    fine    powder, 
they  are  ground  in  the  incorporai' 
ing  mill,  under  a  large  and  heavy 
runner,  which  may  be  made  either 
of  stone  or  of  cast-iron.    A  little 
water  is  added  to  the  powder.    The 
quantity  barely  exceeds  40  lbs.  at  a 
tmie ;  and  the  mixture  is  ground  for 
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several  hours,  to  insure  thotough  in- 
corporation.— Prtssing  and  Grain- 
mg.  The  mixture,  a  greyish  sub- 
stance calied  mUl-caJa,  is  subjected 
to  heavy  hydraulic  pressiue,  and 
brought  to  the  state  of  thin,  smooth 
press-cakt.  This  cake,  broken  into 
pieces,  and  crushed  by  toothed  roll- 
era,  is  rubbed  over  sieves  with 
blocks  or  lignum-vltiE,  which  bring 
it  to  the  stati!  of  small  grains.  The 
grain  is  made  purposely  of  different 
sizes,  to  suit  different  modes  of 
using.  By  a  somewhat  modilied 
process  what  is  called  pelUt  pow- 
der is  made  for  artilfey  use.  — 
Glaiing.  The  gunpowder,  in  a 
cylinder  or  cask,  u  totaled  thirty  or 
forty  times  a  minute,  by  which  the 
grains  rub  against  each  other,  wear 
down  all  angles  and  protuberances, 
and  become  smooth  and  polished. 
Tlie  powder  absorbs  less  moisture, 
and  beats  shaking  belter,  when  well 
glaied.— ZJryjng'.  To  dry  the  gun- 
powder at  a  temperature  of  about 
150"  Fahr.,  it  used  to  be  placed  in  a 
cast-iron  oven,  heated  on  the  out- 
side by  a  fire ;  but  it  is  now  more  cus- 
tomaiy  (o  expose  the  gnupowder 
openly  in  a  drying-room  heated 
to  the  required  degree  by  steam- 
pipes.  The  great  explosive  power 
of^gunpowder  renders  its  manufac- 
ture a  dangerous  one.  Every  pre- 
caution is  taken  in  gunpowder  mills, 
and  in  magazines,  to  avoid  the  use 
of  artifici^  lights,  and  to  guard 
against  the  production  of  sparks 
from  metal,  &c.  The  great  catas- 
trophe near  Erith  in  October,  1864, 
when  loo.ooD  lbs.  of  powder  ex- 
ploded, showed  theneccssity  for  pre- 
caation.  At  Purfleet  Magazine  no 
less  than  5,000,000  lbs.  are  stored. 
The  explosion  of  gunpowder  is  an- 
other expression  for  the  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  a  solid  into  a  gas  that 
occupies  nearly  2,000  times  as  much 
space.  As  the  gas  vi'/Z  find  room 
for  itself,  it  expels  a  ball  from  a 
cannon  with  enormous  velocity,  or  a 
bullet  liom  a  gun  or  pistol,  or  burst;. 


open  rocks  in  a  quarry  or  mine,  01 
dislocates  into  a  thousand  fragments 
the  sunken  hull  of  a  wrecked  ship, 
or  blows  up  any  bnilding  in  which 
it  may  have  been  incautiously  Stored. 
In  pyrotethny,  gunpowder  is  usc^ 
in  many  modilied  forms,  to  produci 
brilliant  colours  and  iicry  trains,  u 
well  as  loud  reports. 

Chmpowder,  Proteotod. 
is  dangerous  to  coovey  gimpowder 
from  place  to  place,  except  under 

Sreat  precautions,  means  have  been 
Eviseil  for  rendering  it  temporarily 
non-explosive.  Mr.  Gale  has  shown 
that  if  finely-powdered  glass  be 
mixed  with  i^  the  gunpowder  will 
not  explode,  even  if  a  iieht  be  held 
to  it.  The  minute  partides  of  glass 
form  a  protective  shield  to  cadi 
grain.  The  practical  difficulty  ii, 
that  the  mixture  must  undergo  a 
dangerous  process  of  sifting  brfore 
it  can  be  restored  to  usable  form. 

Ghmter'a  Seale.  Edmund  Gnu- 
ter,  about  l6zo,  invented  a  scale 
which  goes  by  his  name,  to  peifmn 
certain  mathematical  problems  by 
mechanical  means.  It  consists  of 
marks,  lines,  and  tigures,  havingpar- 
ticular  meanings. — Gunter's  Chairtt 
by  the  same  inventor,  is  a  survenng 
chain  of  100  links,  66  feet  long 
in  all.  It  assists  calculations  in 
measuring  land,  liecause  10  square 
chains  -=  100,000  square  links  =f  I 

Qntta  Feroha  is  one  of  those 
nrmierous  vegetable  juices  which 
have  become  so  valuable  in  the  arts. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  dass  of  sub- 
stances as  india-rubber,  being  an 
exudation  from  the  trunk  of  certain 
trees.  The  natives  of  Borneo, 
Malacca,  and  other  places  in  the 
East,  have  long  been  acquainted 
withgutta  percha,  which  they  collect 
as  a  juice,  and  allow  to  harden  into 
various  useful  forms.  In  184a  Dr. 
Montgomerie,  of  Bengal,  introduced 
the  substance  to  the  nolice  of 
Europeans;  and  there  gradually 
arose  a  market  for  il,   which  the' 
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natives  were  quite  willing  to  supply. 
The  gJ'tl^-p^'^*"'  ti'SE  [fionaiidra 
gutta)  growa  to  aheight  of  6o  or  70 
feet,  with  1  trunk  3  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  The  natives  make  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  at  certain  seasons, 
and  allow  the  sap  to  Bow  into  bam- 
boos or  cocoa-nut  shells,  or,  more 
recklessly,  they  cut  down  the  tree 
in  tela,  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger 
supply  at  once.  The  sap  is  boiled, 
todrive  off  as  much  water  as  possible, 
and  then  allowed  to  solidify  by  cool- 
ing. When  quile  pure,  the  sub- 
stance is  greyish  white ;  but  it 
usually  comes  to  market  discoloured 
with  impurides.  It  can  always  be 
made  soft  and  plastic  by  plonging 
into  boiling  water ;  and  in  that 
slate  it  can  be  moulded  by  hand,  or 
by  dies  ot  moulds,  into  ^most  any 
form,  which  itwiU  retain  when  cold. 
It  is  strong  enough  to  form  water- 
pipes;  sonorous  to  a  remarkable 
degree  for  spealdng-tubes ;  an 
almost  nnequaUed  insulator  of  elec- 
tricity ;  an  eicellent  material  for 
architectural  ornament;  a  useful 
stopper  foe  decayed  teeth.  It  is 
used  for  cords  and  bands  of  various 
Idnds ;  for  waterproof  sheets  or 
hhns ;  for  a  waterproof  solution 
when  applied  to  teitUe  fabrics ;  for 
waterproof  shoe-soles.  In  short, 
every  year  adds  so  largely  to  the 
practical  uses  of  gutta  percba,  that 
It  -would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
enumerate  them  all.  As  a  coating 
for  the  copper  wire  embedded  tu 
submarine  telt^raphic  cables  it  is 
invaluable,  on  account  of  its  efficacy 
in  pcevenring  the  escape  of  clec- 
triciW  laterally  into  the  sea.  Gutta 
percha  requires  peculiar  processes 
to  work  it  up  into  useful  forms. 
The  lumps,  as  imported,  are  cut  up 
into  slices  by  revolving  knives.  The 
substance  is  then  soaked  in  hot 
water,  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  im- 
purities :  lorn  asunder  into  frag- 
ments by  the  jagged  teeth  of  a  re- 
volving wheel ;  softened  into  a  paste 
by  hot  water;  kneaded  and  rolled 
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between  healed  cylinders.  In  this 
cleansed,  homogeneoos,  and  plastic 
state,  it  may  be  worked  into  any 
form — rolled  into  slabs  or  sheets, 
drawn  out  into  lubes  or  rods,  pressed 
into  moulds,  melted  into  a  cement 
or  varnish,  &c.  In  making  the 
shecta  and  slabs  the  gutta  percha 
is  passed  between  steel  rollers, 
placed  a  certain  definite  distance 
apart;  knife-edges  will  cut  the 
sheets  into  strips  of  any  width.  The 
material  is  brought  into  tube  form 
by  a  sort  of  wire-drawing  process. 
As  the  surface  will  readily  lake 
paint,  gilding,  japanning,  and  bur- 
nishing, gutta  percha  lends  itself 
easily  to  various  forms  of  decorative 
application.  About  15,000  cwt. 
of  this  valuable  substance  was  im- 
ported in  1867  i  but  when  the 
Atl.mtic  cables  were  about  to  be 
made  the  imports  were  exceptionally 
larger. 

Oypflum,  one  of  the  forms  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  is  found  naturally 
diffused  in  other  rocks,  chieBy  new 
red  sandstone.  It  is  earthy,  and  at 
the  same  time  rather  hbroua  in  cha> 
racter.  Certain  properties  which  it 
possesses  render  it  valuable  in  the 
preparation  of  moulds  and  casts. 
When  mised  with  water  to  a  pasty 
or  fluid  state,  itconstitntes^iorfcrfl/ 
flj/TJ/and,  solidifyingvery soonaf. 
terwatds,  can  be  almost  immediately 
removed  from  the  model  or  pattern. 
For  making  fine  plaster  the  gypsum 
is  broken  itito  small  pieces,  calcined 


nd  sifted  to 


1,  grou 


|uired  in  dett 
ing  the  quantity  of  water  necessary 
to  be  added  to  this  powder,  and 
the  mode  of  adding  it.  To  prevent 
the  plaster  cast  from  adhering  lo  the 
model  or  mould  which  gives  it  form, 
the  latter  is  first  brushed  over  with 
oil  or  with  while  of  egg.  Moulds  are 
often  made  in  plaster  of  Paris,  whe- 
ther the  casts  are  to  be  of  that  sub- 
stance or  of  metal,  such  as  aereo- 
typs;  and  casts  are  often  made  of 
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it  where  tlie  moulds  arc  of  pla 
sulphur,  or  wax.  Fincgypsumi^also 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  porcelain 
and  best  earthenware.     The  coarser 

with  water  inlo  builders'  cement 
for  walls,  floors,  &c.  Some  of  the 
harder  kinds  of  gypsum  are  noticed 
nnder  Alabaster. 

Otpbubl  Cameat.  Gypsum  sup- 
plies many  useful  Muds  of  cement. 
The  prepared  plaster  of  Paris,  in 
line  powder,  is  mixed  with  alum, 
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borax,  or  snJphale  of  poOsh,  wit 
a  dae  proportion  of  water.  Tli 
■niitnre,  when  dried,  is  baked  at 
dull  red  heat,  reduced  to  powda 
imd  sifted.  According  to  the  mod 
of  mixing,  and  the  addition  of  on 
or  two  other  substances,  ue  pH 
duced  Keene's  cement,  J&rtml 
cement,  Parian  canent,  itucca,  an 
many  other  kinds.     For  the  bant 


Cement 
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Iff.  The  ma- 
r  hafls  ot  handles  for 
cutlery  is  a  vast  branch  of  industry 
at  Sheffield,  aod  lo  some  extent  at 
Btrmincbam,  employing  large  num- 
ber; of  men,  and  necessitating  (he 
use  of  a  singularly  wide  range  of 
substances.  Soft  wood,  hard  wood, 
ebony,  lignum-vil^  volcaniscd  in- 
dia-rubber, ivoty,  bone,  hoof,  horn, 
pe.ul,  shell,  tortoiscshcll,  iron,  brass, 
gold,  silver  —  all  are  employed, 
and  many  other  substances  besides, 
either  smgly  or  in  combination.  To 
bring  these  substances  into  shape, 
almost  every  mechanical  process 
known  in  the  arts  is  employed — 
sawing,  planing,  turning,  carving, 
stamping,  forging,  casting,  emboss- 
ing, inlaying,  plating,  electro-plat- 
ing, grinding,  polishing,  engraving. 
&c.,  according  to  the  value,  form, 
and  size  of  each  handle.  Some  han- 
dles ate  made  by  riveting  Bat  pieces 
of  bone,  &c.,  upon  a  flat  iron  con- 
tinaaflon  of  the  blade;  some  by  the 
through  fang,  an  iron  prong  pro- 

J'ecting  from  the  blade,  fitted  into  a 
lole  drilled  right  through  (he  han- 
dle, and  riveted  at  the  end ;  some 
by  a  shorter  prong  lixed  into  a 
abOTler  hole  by  resin  solder;  and 
Borne  by  weighting  the  interior  of 
the  handle  with  a  bttle  lead,  to  give 
the  Ao&iRec  action  to  the  blade.  See 
further    under    Bans.   Uanvfac- 


TURfis ;  Cutlery  UAinjnu 
ti;r&  ;  Horn  MAtraFAcruBsa 
IvoRV;  Mother-ofPkakl;  Toi 


:.,  &c. 
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Hair  UannfSotnzea. 

always  easy  to  define  the  rUfierenC 
between  hair,  bristle,  wool,  and/nw 
but  the  two  kinds  of  hair  most  us  ~ 
in  manufacture,  horse  hair  and  h 
man  hair,  may  be  taken  as  lypcs  I 
a  class.— ffDr«*ai>.     The   highi 
the  feeding  of  the  anunal,  the  he«H 
(he  hair ;    hence  the  superiorj^  I 
Znghsb  horsehair  to  that  obUn"^^ 
on  (he  Continent.    To  prepare  it 
manufacturers,   horsehair  is  cLu 
fied  into  best,  stcondi,  blcui,  gr 
soft,  hard,  curling,  spinning,  iw< 
ing,   &c.      To  prepare    the  owi 
ban*    for    stuffing    cushions,    & 
short  horsehair  is  carded   betwc 
ti^th  or  combs,  tipped  or  beatrai  i 
a  heap  with  a  cane,  curled  inli 
kind  of  large  rope,  steeped  in  ci 
water,  heated  in  an  oven,  opened  b 
partial  uncurling  in  an  opposite  dT 
recdon,  and  towzed  or  picked  int 
curling  pieces,  which  acquire  B  n 


of  medium  length  l 
clothes-lines,  and  woven  into  filter- 
ing bags,  &c.  The  long  hair,  'bj 
processes  of  heckling,  carding,  it, 
IS  woven  up  into  horsehair  ctolh, 
for  sofa   coverings    and    so    fbrth. 


i 

P^nHuch  has  a  bUck  fiaien  warp  wil 
"  '  1  horsehair  weft,  each  welt  threa.d 
consisting  of  a  single  hair.  Accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  haits,  so 
can  this  cloth  be  made  of  widths 
varying 


white  haiis  are  used  for  violin  bows 
and  fishing-lines.  At  some  of  the 
Industrial  Exhibitions  there  have 
been  displayed,  ironi  RusKia,  bowls, 
dishes,  and  plates  made  of  hare  and 
rabbit  hair,  felted  into  a  tough  layer, 
and  varnished  ;  they  had  something 
the  appearance  of  papier-ndch^. 
These,  however,  were  eiamplos  ra- 
ther oifvr  work  than  of  hair  work. 
— Human  hair  is  mostly  oscd  over 
again  as  an  imitation  of  Other  hu- 
man hair,  in  wigs,  scalps,  cnrls, 
chignons,  beards,  moustaches,  &c. 
The  value  of  hair  for  these  purposes 
changes  with  the  fashion,  u'hicli 
is  subject  to  violent  (Inctuations ; 
the  pnce  has  been  known  to  range 
from  4J.  to  as  much  as  ^4  per  lb., 
especially  when  golden  tresses  were 
in  favour,  seeing  that  golden  hair 
is  comparatively  a  rarity.  There  ate 
regular  hair  harvests  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ;  young  women  cot  off 
their  tresses,  and  sell  them  to  itine- 
rant dealers;  merchants  then  buy  the 
hair,  dress  it  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  sell  it  to  wig-makers.  The 
making  of  wigs,  perukes,  beards, 
whiskers,  moustaches,  eyebrows, 
fronts,  chignons,  &c.,  constitutes  a 
trade  in  itself,  ui  which  many  inge- 
nious processes  are  involved.  Be- 
longing to  what  may  be  called  the 
chemistry  of  the  trade  is  tlie  prepa- 
ration of  hair  dyes,  hair  washes, 
hair  fanuidei,  and  hair  imedert. 
How  far  the  artist  succeeds  in  in- 
creasing llie  beauty  of  human  hair 
by  these  additions  is  a  matter  of 
fashion  and  individual  t2Ste ;  but 
the  amount  of  trade  done  in  (his 

:ry  large.    The  making  of 

:ils  is  brie" 
Brctsh  aiAKiNO, 
poses  in  the  arts,  the  hau 
camel,  fitch,  sable,  hog,  cow. 


goat,  dog,   and   other   anitnals  is 

HamOuitiiff.(SeeBAC0N;HAU.) 
Hanuxier.  The  ordinary  liam- 
mer  is  so  simple  an  implement  that 
little  more  need  be  said  of  it  than 
that  hammer-making  constitutes  1 
large  branch  of  trade  in  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Wolverhampton  dis- 
trict. According  to  the  length  of 
the  hammer,  the  shape  of  the  two 
faces,  the  length  of  the  handle,  the 
angle  at  which  the  handle  is  adjusted 
to  the  hammer,  the  weight,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  hammers 
become  applicable  to  a  great  variety 
of  handicraft  trades,  and  thus  there 
are  Jile-makers^,  sledge,  rtJieting^ 
lift,  raising,  planishing,  goldbeat- 
ing,  hacking,  veneering,  and  many 
other  varieties  of  hammer.  Ihehehie 
oTshingltng\iammt!is  noticed  under 
Iron  RtfiuiNG  and  Puddunq; 
the  tilthammerxmAex  STEEL  Manii 

FA.CTURE.  (See  also  FoROH  Ham- 
per; Steam  Hauuer.) 

Eardsaaa.  Thi^,'as  one  of  the 
tgualilies  of  solid  substances,  has 
been  incidentally  adverted  to  under 

HD  Preciods  Stones.    It 

I  be  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  list,  and  opal  or  chrysolite  at  the 
other,  then  all  the  remaining  kinds 
of  precious  stone  occupy  interme- 
diate positions.  Tables  have  been 
prepared  of  the  relative  hardness  of 
diHerent  kinds  of  metal,  stone, 
wood,  earth,  &c. ;  but  there  hasnot 
yet  been  obtained  any  very  reliable 
standard  of  comparison. 

Hantware.  This  term  is  rather 
absurdly  coniined  to  one  class  of 
articleswhich,  though  certainly  hard, 
are  by  no  means  the  oidy  Itind  that 
deserve  the  name.  Hardware  com- 
prises, so  far  as  it  is  a  commercial 
term,  all  the  commoner  useful  arti- 
cles of  iron  made  in  Birmingham 
and  South  Staffordshire,  as  well  as 
some  of  those  in  copper  and  brass. 
It  is  not  easy  to  name  the  limit  to 
which  this  trade  eitenda  owing 
to  tlie    multiplicity  of  article!    to 
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v/hich  the  name  of  hardware  is 
given ;  but  the  Board  of  Trade  tables 
classify  them  in  the  following  way. 
Hardware  and  cutlery  are  said  to  com- 
prise:— (i.)  Knives,  forks,  scissors, 
shears,  surgical  and  anatomical  in- 
struments, and  other  articles  of  re- 
gular cutlery,  of  which  we  exported 
2*48,000  worth  in  1867.  (2.)  Anvils, 
vices,  saws,  files,  eclge-todls,  cranks, 
slide-bars,  and  tools  or  implements 
of  industiy  other  than  agricultural, 
not  wholly  composed  of  iron  or 
steel;  exports, ^^490,000.  (3.)  Manu- 
factures of  German  silver,  pewter, 
Britannia  metal,  papier  -  m&ch6, 
lamps,  chandeliers,  candelabra,  and 
hardware  not  specifically  described ; 
exports,  ;f  3,000,000.  The  absurditv 
of  such  a  grouping  under  ''  Hara- 
ware  and  Cutlery  "  is  manifest. 

Harmonloa.  (See  Musical 
Glasses.) 

Harxnonltixn.  This  maj  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  a  large  number  of 
musical  instruments,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  deserves  a  little  notice. 
What  is  called  a  free  reed  consists 
of  a  small  plate  of  brass,  with  an 
oblong  cavity  in  it,  and  a  flexible 
tongue  of  brass  almost  exactly  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  cavity.  Being 
fixed  or  pivoted  at  one  end,  the  rest 
of  the  tongue  will  easily  vibrate  to 
and  fro  in  the  cavity ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  it  will  emit  a  musical  note,  the 
pitch  of  which  depends  on  the 
dimensions  and  elasticity  of  the 
tongue.  The  Accordion  is  an  appli- 
cation of  this  principle:  there  are 
as  many  cavities  and  tongues  as 
there  are  notes,  keys  to  determine 
which  tongues  shall  be  acted  upon 
during  the  progress  of  a  tune,  and 
bellows  to  make  the  tongues  vibrate. 
The  Organ  Accordion  has  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  keys  and  bel- 
lows, but  similar  tongues  and  cavities. 
The  Flutina  is  an  accordion  with 
a  peculiar  quality  of  tone,  due  to 
'^    mode  in  which  the  air  is  allowed 

*"""  ost  of  the  instrument  after 
Eted  upon  the  tongues.  The 


Seraphine  was  the  first  instrument 
of  this  class  which  professed  to  be 
a  substitute  for  the  church  organ. 
The  jEolian  is  a  Ycrj  small  instru- 
ment of  the  free-reed  kind,  with  a 
mouth  aperture  instead  of  beUows. 
The  Concertina  is  the  most  perfect 
of  those  varieties  which  are  held  in 
the  hand,  owing  to  many  improve- 
ments in  the  keys  and  in  thebellovs 
action ;  some  01  them  have  a  range 
of  3}  octaves,  with  all  the  semi- 
tones. The  Harmomum  is  the 
most  perfect  of  those  varieties  whidi 
are  played  like  an  organ,  with  a 
pedal  to  act  on  the  bellows.  The 
sound  is  produced,  as  in  other  instru- 
ments ofits  dass,  by  elastic  tongues 
vibrating  in  and  out  of  cavities,  in- 
stead of  (as  in  the  organ)  pipes  shaped 
and  adjusted  in  various  ways ;  but  in 
other  respects  a  fxrst-dass  harmo- 
nium very  much  resembles  an  organ 
in  the  main  principles  of  its  actioD. 
(See  Organ,  Chuxch.)  As  soon ai 
the  accordion,  concertina,  seraphine, 
and  harmonium  are  understood,  it 
will  be  easy  to  see  the  prolMU>te 
merits  of  a  number  of  intermediate 
inventions,  which  have  borne  the 
names  oiJElophon^  Melodium^  Sym^ 
phonium,  Sec,  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  the  sounds  of  any 
of  these  for  pianoforte  sounds,  in 
which  the  vibrator  is  a  wire  stnick 
by  a  hammer,  instead  of  a  tongue 
made  to  oscillate  by  wind ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  any^  of  them  will  equal 
the  pianoforte  in  applicability  to 
various  kinds  of  music. 

BCamesa  is  the  name  for  a  hree 
assemblage  of  strings,  &c.,  in  w 
weaver's  loom. 

Harness  ITftlrtng.  (See  Sad- 
dlery.) 

Harp.  As  a  piece  of  mechanisnii 
the  peculiarities  of  the  haip  depend 
chiefly  on  what  is  contained  in  die 
hollow  diagonal  front  of  the  fiamc 
The  strings,  which  give  all  die 
notes  of  several  octaves,  are  con- 
nected at  the  bottom  end  with  oe^ 
tain  pedals,  on  which  the  foot  of  die 
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player  is  occasionally  placed.  The 
pedal,  by  suitable  mechaniara,  places 
a  check  or  stop  at  a  fiartigular  part 
of  the  string,  diminisbing  its  viln-at- 
iiig  length,  and  causing  it  to  yield  a 
tone  exactly  half  a,  note  higher.  In 
Erard's  douhle-action  harp  every 
pedal  has  two  stages  of  action ;  by 
one  it  can  be  made  to  raise,  and  by 
the  other  to  lower,  the  pitch  of  a. 
string  by  exactly  half  a  note.  Vety 
careful  calculation,  manufacture,  and 
adjustroeot  are  required  to  secure 
these  results.  Viewed  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive light,  there  arc  three  groups 
of  harps,  or  modes  of  construction 
and  action.  [  I  ■)  lUtUan  harp  :  this 
has  two  rows  of  wires  or  strings, 
separated  by  a  double  sounding- 
board.  (2.)  Doubit  harp :  this  has 
a  sounding-board  and  gut-strings, 
tuned  to  accidental  flats  and  sharps 
by  rather  a  clumsy  contrivance.  (3.) 
Pedal  harp:  this  is  the  more 
perfect  harp  of  the  present  day, 
above  described,  in  which  the  foot, 
pressing  upon  a  series  of  seven 
pedals,  gives  great  power  of  musical 

Harpsichoid.       (See    PlANO- 

Harrotr.  When  the  harrow 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  assemblage  of 
spikes,  Hied  immovably  in  a  frame 
which  maintained  a  definite  form, 
tlie  power  of  working  up  the  soil 
greatly  increased.  As  now  made, 
the  iron  Htus  are  liied  to  a  Irame 
which  has  either  a  certain  series  of 
movable  joints,  or  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  tines  thai  each  one 
scratches  the  grouud  in  a  line  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  others.  Two 
forms  of  it  to  produce  special  effects 
are  the  hnak  and  the  chain  hamtw. 
Harrows  have  not  yet  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  Steam  Farm- 
ing (which  see),  the  process  of 
harrowing  being  too  simple  to  ren- 
der such  aid  profitable. 

HaxtBhorn,  properly  so  called, 
is  a  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  the 
antleis  of  the  stag;  but  it  is 
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away,  and  with  them  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  processes  involved 
in  the  manufacture.  StiU  there  are 
some  made  ;  and  it  will  be  useful  to 
point  out  die  cliief  differences  be- 
tween/ii^,  banar,  and  silk  hats.— 
Feh  Bats.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  fur 
and  wool  have  a  felting  proper^  ; 
that  is,  the  fibres  will  cling  and  in- 
terlocli  very  tightly  when  twisted 
around  or  worked  up  among  each 
other.  This  is  owing  to  a  series  of 
minute  serrations  on  the  sarface  of 
the  fibre  ;  and  it  is  the  same  quality 
which  render?  possible  the  fulling 
of  broadcloth,  (See  Felt,  Felt- 
ing ;  Fulling,  Fulling  Mills  ; 
Woollen  Manufactore.)  In 
a  felt  hat  there  is  no  fur,  wool 
being  the  substance  employed.  The 
woo^  laid  out  flat,  is  moistened  with 
a  hot  liquor,  and  worked  aoout  m  i. 
pecuhar  way  until  it  forms  a  kind  ot 
tiiajigular  fleece.  A  triangular  piece 
of  paper,  less  than  half  the  sice  of  tbe 
fleece,  is  laid  upon  it ;  the  edges  ol 
the  fleece  are  folded  over  the  paper 
so  as  to  meet  on  the  upper  surface  ; 
a  further  working  joins  the  two 
edges ;  and  then  the  whole  of  the 
wool  is  worked  up  into  a  felt.  The 
paper,  which  has  prevented  the  two 
portions  of  felt  from  adhering,  is 
now  taken  out :  there  remains  a  co- 
nical felt  cap,  which  is  wrought 
into  one  of  the  many  shapes  of  hat 
by  being  moistened  and  rubbed 
upon  blocks. — Beaver  Hats.  Beaver- 
skin  is  cleaned  with  so.ip  and  water, 
and  the  long  hairs  pulled  out  with 
the  thumb  and  a  short  knife.  The 
fur  of  short  hairs  is  cut  off  by  means 
of  a  sharp-edged  ir:stmment,  and 
sorted  into  qualities.  The  fur  is 
usually  applied,  not  for  making  the 
whole  hat,  but  as  an  outer  layer  on 
a  foundation  of  rabbit's  hair  or 
lamb's  wool.      A  conical  cap  of 
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(say)  wool,  about  14  inches  by  15,  is 
made  in  the  way  just  described,  and 
the  napping^  or  outer  layer  of  beaver 
fnr,  applied  to  it.    In  order  to  effect 
this,  tne  fur  is  weighed ;  howed^\^ 
a  long  string,  plucked  by  the  fingers, 
to   separate  and  equally  distribute 
the  tangled  mass  of  fibres  ;  pressed 
together  into  a  layer  of  an  oval  form, 
to  produce  a  kind  of  soft  dry  felt ; 
and  then  drawn  over  the  conical 
cap  or  foundation  of  wool.    Then 
begins  the  wet  process.    An  open 
vessel  called  a  battery  is  filled  with 
soft  water,  to  which  sulphuric  acid 
or  stale  beer  is  added,  and  kept  hot 
by  a  fire  underneath.    There  is  a 
sloping  edge  at  the  top  of  the  bat- 
tery, to  serve  as  a  work-bench.  Here 
the   two  layers  of  hat  are  worked 
into  one  firm  substance,  wetted,  and 
rubbed  about  with  the  hands  in  va- 
rious ways,  until  the  fur  fibres  are 
thoroughly  entangled  among  those 
of  the  wool.  The  can  is  then  pulled 
over  a  cvlindrical  block,  and  made 
to  fit  it  by  more  wetting,  rubbing, 
and  pressing,  with  the  lower  por- 
tion to  form  a  puckered  commence- 
ment of  a  brim.   The  rudely-shaped 
hat  is  then  dried,  the  nap  carded 
up,   sheared    to   a  certain  length, 
softened    again    with    liquid,    and 
again  drawn  over  a  block.     At  this 
stage  the  hat  is  dyed  in  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  logwood,  verdigris,  and  sul- 
phate of  iron ;  many  dozens  being 
dyed  at  once,  in  a  kind  of  hollow 
frame  which  dips  into  the  dye-vat. 
Then  the  hat  goes  through  a  variety 
of  finishing  processes — to  wash  off 
the  loose  dye,  drain  and  dry  the 
hats,  pick  out  coarse  hairs  by  means 
of  tweezers,  strengthen  the  crown 
with  a  piece  of  scaleboard,   bring 
the  brim  to  a  proper  shape,  block 
the  whole  hat  to  the  desired  form, 
smooth  with  warm  and  damp  irons 
and  brushes,  line  and  leather  the  in- 
terior, trim  and  bind  the  exterior. — 
Plate  Hats,  This  name  is  given  to 
an  inferiof  land  of  (so-called)  bea- 
in  which  the  foundation  is 
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of  wool  instead  of  inferior  for,  and 
the  napping  of  inferior  for  instead  of 
beaver. — Silk  Hats,  These  are  made 
of  silk  plush  drawn  over  a  very  stiff 
but  unielted  foundation.  This  foun- 
dation,  according  to  the  strength 
or  the  price  intended,  is  made  of 
calico,  cambric,  or  other  textile  ma- 
terial, stiffened  with  shellac  and  va^ 
rious  other  gums,  and  brought  into 
shape  by  l^ing  worked  over  and 
around  a  block.    The  covering  is  a 
silk  plush,  woven  with  a  kmd  of 
long  velvet  nap  or  pile  on  one  sur- 
face; it  is  made  at  Coventry  and 
elsewhere,  but  the  best  Idnds  are 
imported  from  France.     The  cover- 
ing of  the  foundation  with  this  plash 
is  a  work  requiring  much  nicety-^to 
cut  the  plush  so  as  not  to  make 
much  waste ;  to  sew  the  pieces  to- 
gether after  being  cut ;  to  give  the 
foundation  a  coating  of  gum  or  ce- 
ment ;  to  fit  the  plush  neatly  on  it; 
to  cause  the  two  to  adhere  by  mois- 
ture and  the  pressure  of  a  hot  iron ; 
to  adjust  the  surplus  plush  carefolly 
around  the  rim ;  and  to  bmsh  and 
smooth  the  surface  in  such  a  way 
that  the  seams  in  the  plush  shall  not 
be  visible.— Pull-aver  Hats.  These 
are  a  modem  form,  in  which  a  thin 
beaver  napping    is    applied   as  a 
covering  to  a  body  or  foundation 
similar  in   character  to  that  of  a 
silk  hat.  —  Machine-made  Bodies, 
The  rabbit-fur  bodies  for  silk  hats 
are  now  often  made  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — ^A  copper  case,  full  of  per- 
forations, revolves  on  the  top  of  a 
hollow  shaft;  a  revolving  fan  pro- 
duces a  downward  current  of  air 
through  the  shaft;   loose  haiis  of 
rabbit-fur,   thrown  upon  the  case, 
are  sucked  down  close  npon  it  bf 
the  draught  of  air  acting  through 
the  perforations.    The  copper  case 
can  then  be  removed,    leaving  * 
conical  cap  of  rabbit's  fur,  wnicb 
can  be  felted   in   the  usual  way. 
Machines  of  a  somewhat  elaborate 
kind  have  been  invented  for  maldiig 
hats ;  but  most  of  the  manufiutoie 
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is  still  conducted  on  the  hand-work 
system.  After  supplying  home  de- 
mand,, we  exported  270,000  dozen 
hats  in  1867.  For  straw  hats  and 
bonnets  see  Straw  Plait  Ma- 
nufacture. 

Hawser.  (See  Rope  Making.) 
In  a  ship  the  hawse-holes  are  the 
places  where  the  cables  and  hawsers 
pass  out  to  connect  with  the  anchors. 

BEaymakiTig  Machines.  (See 
Agricultural  Machines.) 

HaseL  The  wood  of  the  hazel- 
nut tree  is  useful  for  certain  pro- 
cesses in  the  arts,  such  as  making 
crates,  hoops,  hurdles;  and  the 
charcoal  prepared  from  it  is  well 
fitted  for  gunpowder  and  for  black 
crayons. 

Heald,  or  Heddle.  (See  Loom, 
Hand  and  Machine,  and  Weav- 
ing.) The  making  of  the  vertical 
threads  of  healds,  and  the  eyes  in 
them  through  which  the  warp  threads 
pass,  is  a  special  branch  of^  trade  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Hearthstone.  The  soft  white 
stone  used  for  whitening  door-steps, 
&c.,  is  mostly  quarried  near  God- 
stone,  in  Surrey. 

Heat.  The  vast  range  of  scien- 
tific investigations  concerning  heat 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work ; 
but  the  practical  results  to  which 
those  investigations  have  led  exert  a 
direct  influence  on  all  such  manu- 
facturing operations  as  smelting, 
forging,  welding,  melting,  distilling, 
gas-maldng,  &c. ;  and  upon  the 
evolutionof  power  in  steam  and  hot- 
air  engines.  Temperature,  dilata- 
tion, expansion,  fusion,  liquefaction, 
solution,  vaporisation,  conduction, 
radiation  —  these  and  other  terms 
serve  to  denote  the  several  modes  in 
which  heat  makes  its  effects  manifest. 
Various  examples  of  these  heat-pro- 
dudn^  and  heat-produced  effects  are 
given  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Heat,  Mechanical  EquivcUent  of. 
An  immense  stride  has  been  made 
in  the  philosoph]^  of  manufactures 
by  (he  oetermination  of  the  mecha- 


nical equivalent  of  heat,  chiefly 
through  the  patient  and  masterly 
experiments  of  Dr.  Joule.  Heat, 
according  to  the  modem  view,  is 
convertible  into  mechanical  force  or 
energy ;  and  a  given  quantity  of  the 
one  is  found  to  be  equal  to,  or  pro- 
ductive of,  a  given  quantity  of  the 
other.  This  equation  has  been 
ascertained  by  measuring  the  friction 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  under 
various  conditions,  as  productive  of 
heat;  and,  conversely,  by  measuring 
the  mechanical  work  effected  by  a 
given  amount  of  cooling.  The  unit 
of  power  is  taken  to  mean  the  force 
which  will  lift  i  lb.  i  foot  high; 
this  is  called  a  foot-pound.  The 
unit  of  heat  employed  is  that  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  will  raise  i  lb.  of 
water  i**  Fahr.  in  temperature.  Now 
it  is  found  that  about  772  of  the 
former  are  e<juivalent  to  i  of  the 
latter  ;  that  is,  an  amount  of  heat 
which  would  increase  by  i  **  Fahr.  the 
temperature  of  i  lb.  of  water  would, 
under  altered  arrangements,  lift  a 
weight  of  772  lbs.  i  foot  high.  This 
ratio,  which  receives  the  name  of 
Joules  equivalent^  is  becoming  very 
important  in  settling  the  theory  of 
the  hot-air  engine,  steam-engine, 
and  other  machines  worked  through 
the  instrumentality  of  heat. 

Heckle;  Heoklinff.  (See  Flax 
Preparation  ;  Hemp  Manufac- 
tures.) 

Hemp  bears  a  good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  flax  as  a  material 
for  spun  and  woven  goods.  It  is 
the  fibre  obtained  from  the  stem  of 
a  plant,  separated  from  the  woody 
matter,  the  bark,  the  seed,  and  every 
other  part.  The  common  hemp  plant 
is  the  Cannabis  sativa^  which  grows 
readily  in  many  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  there  are  other  kinds  more  or 
less  analogous  in  character.  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  could  produce  as 
good  hemp  as  Russia  and  Poland  ; 
but  as  our  land  is  more  profitably 
appropriated  to  other  crops,  most  of 
the  hemp  used  in  British  ma?* 
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factures  is  imported.  On  a  rich 
moist  soil  the  tibre  becomes  coarse, 
but  strong;  on  a  poor  dij  soil, 
weak,  but  fine ;  and  thus  different 
kinds  can  be  obtained  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  trade. 

Hemp     MaTiqfaotnres.      The 
processes  to   which    the    hemp  is 
subjected  are  as  follows  : — Retting. 
When  the  plants  are  ripe  they  are 
pulled  up ;  the  leaves,  nowers,  and 
roots  are  cut  off;  and  the  stalks  are 
tied  up  in  bundles.    To  dissolve  the 
vegetable  gluten  which  holds  the 
fibres  together,  the  stalks  are  retted. 
This  is  done   in   many  ways:  by 
burying  them  for  a  time  in  snow ; 
by  exposing  them  to  the  slow  action 
of  damp  and  dewy  air ;  by  steeping 
them  in  ponds  of  still  water;   by 
steeping  in  running  streams  ;  or  by 
steeping  in  water  which  falls  from 
one  level  to  another  in  a  series  of 
artificial  tanks  or  ponds.    The  hot- 
water   retting    and    steam-retting, 
described  under  Flax  Dressing 
have  not  been  much  employed  for 
hemp. — Preparing.  When  the  fibres 
have  been  softened,  or  rather  the 
glutinous    substance    softened,    by 
retting,  the  stalks  are   taken   up, 
dried  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  sun, 
and  sometimes  in   heated    rooms. 
All  the  subsequent  processes  are  so 
nearly  like  those  for  flax  that  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  article  Flax 
Preparation  for  a  brief  account  of 
them — so  far,  at  least,  as  concerns 
the  use  of  hemp  in  making  textile 
fabrics ;   such  as  canvas,  bagging, 
sacking,  sail-cloth,  tarpaulin,  tent- 
doth,    marquee-cloth,    &c.     Jute 
(which    see)    is    becoming   a    for- 
midable rival  to  flax  and  hemp  in 
various  manufactures.   Hemp,  how- 
ever, maintains  its  superiority   for 
many  kinds  of  cordage.  (See  Rope 
Making.)  Ordinary  Russian  hemp 
presents   various    qualities   in    the 
market — such  as  cleans  half-clean^ 
out^ho^  SLDdcadiUa,  The  last  bears 
■Mn0  such  relation  to  good  hemp  as 
doci  to  flaaE.    Jfanilla  hemp, 


and  sunn,  or  Indian  hemp,  are  two 
other  kinds  largely  in  use.  About 
900,000  cwt.  of  hemp  was  imported 
in  1867.  When  once  the  fibres  have 
been  cleaned  and  prepared^  the 
Spinning  and  WEAViifG  into 
Sail-cloth,  Canvas,  Floor- 
cloth, &c.,  and  the  twisting  into 
Rope,  are  conducted  in  the  way  de- 
scribed under  those  several  headmgs. 

Henri  Beux  Ware.    This  name 
is  given  to  a  very  select  number  of 
specimens  of  earthenware  made  in 
France  during  die  reign  of  HeniyU., 
something   more    than   three  cen- 
turies ago.    They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  made  in  Touraine,  bat 
nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the 
artists'  names.    The  mbterial  tb  a 
kind  of  fine  pipe-day,  with  a  thiOf 
transparent,   greenish-yellow  g^ 
upon  it.    Many  of  the  vpexsmea$ 
were  evidently  made  by  stampio; 
patterns  in  the  soft  day,  and  mag 
up  the  depressions  with  days  of  oAff 
colours.    The  specimens  known  to 
exist  at  the  present  day  (sefcnli^ 
the  South  Kensington  Museom)  tf| 
only  a  few  dozens  in  number,  atti 
the  prices  which  they  command  fioo 
collectors  are  enormous. 

Herrinff  Oorinff.  Heningi  tf6 
mostly  caught  on  the  British  coal* 
by  what  is  called  the  drifl^ 
When  brought  on  shore  to  a  euH)^ 
station,  such  as  Yarmouth  or  WidCi 
they  are  sold  by  the  cran  of  4$ 
gallons  to  the  curers.  In  ScotlflMf 
most  of  the  herring,  after  bch^ 
gutted,  are  packed  m  barrels  vin 
salt,  and  sold  as  pickled  or  iiV 
herrings.  At  Yarmouth  it  is  inflU' 
customary,  after  salting,  to  uuf'f-'^ 
them,  before  packing  in  the 
either  into  bloaters  or  into  rti 
rings,  according  to  the  mode 
conducting  the  process.  This!* 
ring  trade  is  now  one  of 
magnitude.  Besides  supplying 
home  demand,  we  enKHtea  in  f' 
no  less  than  520^000  bands  of 
and  cured  herrings — more  than  '. 
to  Prussia :   the  value  was  set  <  ~ 


at;^720,ocpo.  For  1B64  the  estimate 
was  730,000  barrels  of  ierrinES 
caught,  and  640,000  barrels  of  tbem 
cared  for  home  and  ciport  con- 
sumption. 

Hickory.  Thewood  of  the  ftie*- 
ety,  a  handsome  North  American 
liee,  is  subject  Co  decay  when  exposed 
to  alternations  of  wet  and  dry,  and  is 
not  suitable  for  lai^e  works  in  car- 
pentry orcnEineering;  but  it  is  much 
used— espedaily  in  the  United  States 
—for  carriage  shafts,  whip  handles, 
wooden  screws,  and  cask  hoops. 

Hides  and  Skins.  (See  Fns, 
FtlHRIERY ;      Lkathhe  ;      Pelts, 

Peltry.)  As  much  as  100,000  cwt. 

□t  hides  and  sluins  was  imported  id 
1867,  chiefly  from  South  America 
and  India. 

Hiasres  are  largely  made  in  the 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton 
^strict,  chiefly  of  iron  and  brass, 
bnt  also  of  other  metals.  Various 
ptocesses  of  rolling,  forging,  stamp- 
ing, and  drilling  are  concerned  in 
i-ir  manufacture.  At  the  Paris 
l-\hihition,  1867,  a  French  inventor 
"jjwed  an  ingenious  hinge-mating 
'':<iihing,  capable  ofproducing  siiily 
'  "(r-hinees  per  minute.  Narrow 
Tips  of  sheet-brass  are  uncoiled 
'I  tn  a  roll ;  (he  strips  are  punched 
ut  in  [he  places  where  they  are 
r.ieaded  to  interlock;  the  wire 
'  -ich  supplies  the  central  pin  is  cut 
"  i  proper  length;  the  two  flat 
[irtcs  are  doubled  round  this  pin; 
'"■-  boles  for  the  screws  or  nuts  are 
[irrced and  countersnnk;  and  finally, 
iirlinished  hinge  is  thrown  out  of 
I'  machine. 

HoK,  (See  Bacon,  Ham  ; 
iiiisTLESiLAJu);  Leather.)  The 
.  J  trade  in  (he  State  of  Ohio  is  so 
. ;  that  most  of  the  nations  of 
'  Miipe  are  supplied  with  salt  pork 
-in  that  source.  Our  own  import 
Keeds  J00,000  barrels  yearly, 

Ctocinnati  is  the  great 
laugh tering,  salting, 
■"""IE  establishments. 
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Holland.  (See  FiAX;  Linen 
Manufactijees  . ) 
HollandB.  (See  Genbva.) 
Hollow  Ware  is  a  name  given 
in  the  Birmingham  and  Wolver- 
hampton district  to  various  Mnds  of 
culinary  and  other  vessels  made  of 
iron.  Some  are  made  of  wrougnt- 
iron  by  stamping  ;  some  by  riveting 
pieces  together;  some  by  casting  in 
moulds.  These  vessels  may  be  left 
in  the  plain  metallic  slate,  or  may 
be  blackened  on  the  outside  by  a 
kind  of  japan.  The  interior  in 
clieap  ware  is  left  untouched,  but 
the  better  kmds  are  either  coated  with 
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(for  which  see  Enamelled  Ware). 

Holly.  The  wood  of  this  tree, 
beingwhile,hard,and  Bne-grained,  is 
used  for  many  ornamental  purposes 

Hono,  more  frequently  called 
whetstone,  is  always  some  piece  of 
stone  having  a  very  hard  and  Smtj-, 
but  at  the  same  time  smooth  smface. 
Most  parts  of  the  world  yield  some 
stone  or  other  of  such  a  nalme  ;  hut 
the  best  is  that  of  Turkey,  known  as 
Turkey  hone.  Most  of  them  are 
moistened  with  oil  when  used,  and 
are  hence  called  oil-iiones.  It  is 
mostly  to  sharpen  the  edges  of  cut- 
ting tools  that  hones  are  used,  but 
some  of  them  are  also  employed 
in  polishing  copper  plates.  Cut- 
lers, lapidaries,  tool-makers,  lazor- 
sharpeners,  jewellers,  dock-makurs, 
curriers  —  all  use  hones  specially 
adapted  to  their  work. 

Honey.  How  the  Bower  secretes 
honey,  and  the  bee  carries  it  away 
to  its  hive  as  a  store  of  food,  is 
for  the  naturalist  to  tell.  When  man 
comes  to  apply  it  to  his  use,  he  finds 
it  to  consist  of  sugar,  wai,  gum,  and 
other  matters.  Jt  is  mostly  used  as 
a  sweetening  ingredient ;  tobacco 
manufacturers  employ  a  little ;  and 
it  is  also  fermented  to  make  honey 
wine,  or  mead ;  but  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  sugar  have  kept  the 
trade  in  honey  down  at  a  low  ebb. 


Hoof.  The  hoofs  of  aMmals  aie 
largely  employed  in  maldng  the 
coarser  kinds  of  handles,  combs, 
and  buttons ;  and  chemically  they 
are  found  to  be  the  cheapest  sub- 

folash  can  be  abtained. 

HoobB  and  Byes  are  among 
the  products  for  which  the  needle- 
makinglownof  Reddilch  is  famous. 
Machines  produce  them  very  rapidly 
— by  drawing  out  wire  from  a  coil, 
cuthng  it  off,  bending  it  ioto  curves, 
bending  the  entls  to  form  loops,  and 
closing  up  the  loops  so  as  to  form 
hooks  or  eyes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  far  more  d^icate  manufacture  is 
that  of  Fish  Hooks  (which  see). 

Hops,  so  Taluabiein  making  beer 
and  ale,  are  the  flowers  of  the  hop 
plant.  In  strictness,  the  part  used 
in  brewing  is  the  ripened  cone  or 
seed-pod  of  the  female  plant ;  and 
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re  agent.  In  autumn  the  ph 
are  cut  down  to  within  a  yard  or 
so  of  the  ground ;  the  Howers  are 
picked  off  one  by  one,  and  thrown 
mto  bags  ;  and  a  sorting  takes  place 
according  to  quality  and  condition. 
The  ho}-kiln,  in  which  the  hops  are 
then  dried,  is  maintained  at  a  certain 
temperature,  somewhere  between 
80°  and  90°  Fahr.  The  hops  are 
spread  on  the  fioor;  and  charcoal 
is  used  as  fuel  lo  produce  the  heat. 
So  great  is  the  quantity  of  moisture 
giveQ  off,  that  5  lbs.  of  fresh  hops 
become  only  [  !b.  when  dry.  The 
lighter  and  liner  kinds  are  com- 
pressed into  £ne  canvas  sacks  called 
pockets,  about  ij  cwt.  in  each,  for 
the  ale  brewer;  the  darker  and 
heavier  kinds  are  put  into  sacks  of 
coarser  canvas,  called  bags,  about 
3  cwL  in  each,  for  the  porter  brewer. 
The  hops  of  Kent  and  Sussex  are 
best  for  porter;  those  of  Worcesler 

a  than  in  cold  weather ;   and 

e  for  beer  or  ale  which  is  to  be 

]iept  along  time  than  for  immediate 


drinking.  Thequanlity  usedvarie 
from  )  lb.  to  i^  lb.  of  hops  li 
eveiy  bushel  of  malt.  (ISee  further 
under  Erbwing.)  There  are  usually 
from  50,000  to  60,000  acres  of  hop 
gardens  in  Kngland ;  but  the  pro- 
duce varies  so  eicesaivdy  that  it 

average ;  in  some  years  it  has  fallea 
to  10,000,000  lbs. ;  in  otheisit  has 
risen  to  80,000,000  ibs.  Our  home 
supply  not  being  sufficient,  we  im- 

Eorted  30,000,000  lbs,  of  forrign 
ops  in  1S67.  As  the  wholes^ 
trade  in  hops  is  centred  cMeHy  in 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  where 
most  of  the  merchants  and  lacton 
congregate,  a  Bop  Exchange  hal^ 
been  constructed,  to  facilitate  the 
buying  and  selling.  It  was  opened  in 
September,  I S6S.  It  is  situated  at  dw 
junction  of  High  Street  and  South- 
wark Street.  The  Eichange-room 
itself,  80  feel  by  50,  is  supplemented 
by  a  subscription-room  i  1 10  offices 
for  dealers  in  hops,  malt,  and  seed; 
50  stands  for  the  display  of  samples; 
and  4  or  5  acres  of  warehouse-room* 
Mondays,  &om  10  to  i  o'clock,  and 
Thuisdays,  liom  10  till  z,  are  the 
market  days. 

Hombeam.  The  wood  of  the 
hornbeam,  being  while,  hard,  tough, 
and  strong,  is  much  employed  ir 
turnery,  joinery,  and  wheel-making 
it  takes  a  good  polish  and  a  goo<_ 
stain,  produces  excellent  charcoal, 
and  an  ash  useful  as  potash. 
Horn  HTitnTiftHitnTee. 
horns  of  various  atumals  are  m 
factured  into  a  peat  variety  of  nsefol 

forms.    Horn  is  a  medium  bef 

bone  and  gelatine ;  and  it  i 
always  easy  to  define  the  differ- 
ence, in  structure  and  composition, 
between  hams,  tvsks,  antlers,  hoofs, 
cUcws,  nails,  spines,  and  qutlls ;  lac 
they  all  contain  albumen,  eelatina, 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  T^e  Mndi 
of  horn  chiefly  used  for  manufac- 
turing poiposes  are  those  of  the 
ox,  cow,  bison,  buffalo,  chamois, 
and  antelope.    Some  of  the  honis. 
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having  a  bony  core  in  the  interior, 
require  to  have  this  core  removed  ; 
this  is  effected  by  long  steeping, 
which  destroys  a  membrane  between 
the  two  substances.  The  bony 
refuse,  when  burned,  is  useful  for 
making  the  small  cupels  described 
under  Assaying.  The  tips  of  the 
horns,  being  soUd,  are  the  best  parts 
for  buttons,  cutlery  handles,  and 
the  like.  The  hollow  part,  when 
softened  by  hot  water  or  by  a  stove, 
is  easily  sUt  open  with  a  knife,  spread 
out  flat,  and  pressed  between  iron 
plates  or  wooden  boards  into  thin 
sheets ;  such  sheets  are  used  in 
making  lanterns,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles.  By  various  processes 
of  cutting,  stamping,  pressuig,  &c., 
the  horn  is  made  into  combs,  drink- 
ing cups,  knife  and  fork  handles, 
buttons,  studs,  &c.  Indeed,  the 
relation  between  horn  and  tortoise- 
shell  is  so  close  that  most  of  the 
processes  appUed  to  the  former  are 
also  applicable  to  the  latter.  (See 
TORTOISESHELL.)  Hom  easily  takes 
colour  throughout  its  entire  sub- 
stance by  boiling  in  coloured 
infusion.  Imitative  tortoiseshell 
(so  called)  is  produced  by  treat- 
ing hom  with  a  hot  solution  of 
dragon's  blood,  litharge,  and  pearl- 
ash,  applied  to  those  parts  which 
are  to  be  reddish  brown,  but  not  to 
those  which  are  to  be  yellow.  The 
parings,  turnings,  fihngs,  and  other 
fragments  of  horn,  iSte  those  of 
tortoiseshell,  can  easOy  be  softened 
and  worked  up  into  useful  or  orna- 
mental forms  by  pressure.  Even  if 
this  be  not  done,  nothing  need  be 
"wasted,  seeing  that  the  manufactur- 
ing chemist  can  obtain  useful  sub- 
stances by  decomposing  the  hom. 
The  actual  waste  in  manufactures  is 
becoming  less  and  less. 

Hom  Silver  was  the  name  given 
by  the  alchemists  to  what  is  now 
called  chloride  of  silver. 

Horology  is  the  art  of  making 
time-measuring  instraments.  These 
instmments,  and  matters  relative  to 


them,  are  treated  of  under  Alarum  ; 
Chronometer;  Clepsydra; 
Clock;  Electric  Clock; 
Escapement  ;  Fusee  ;  Pendu- 
lum ;  Sun  Dial  ;  Watch.  The 
trade,  so  far  as  concerns  England, 
is  centred  chiefly  in  Clerkenwell, 
Coventry,  and  Warrington;  and 
machinery  is  becoming  more  and 
more  largely  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture. Swiss  watches  and  clocks, 
and  American  clocks,  which  are 
made  very  cheaply,  tend  to  keep 
down  the  prices  of  home-made 
goods.  We  imported  250,000 
clocks  and  120,000  watches  in  1867. 
Horse  Power.  When  James 
Watt  was  improving  the  steam- 
engine  in  many  ways,  he  wanted 
some  term  that  would  denote  the 
power  produced — some  standard 
of  comparison  which  would  be 
generally  intelligible.  He  adopted 
the  phrase  horse  power,  denoting 
the  quantity  of  work  which  an 
average  horse  can  perform.  He 
accepted  the  result  of  certain  experi- 
ments which  seemed  to  show  that  a 
horse  can  raise  33,000  lbs.  to  the 
height  of  I  foot  in  i  minute;  this 
he  called  i-horse  power ;  and  he 
gave  the  name  of  50-horse-power 
engine  to  one  which  would  do  fifty 
times  that  amount  of  work,  and  so 
on.  It  has  been  found  since  his 
day,  however,  that  by  improved 
arrangements  in  every  part,  a  cylin- 
der of  a  certain  capacity  will  do 
more  work  than  Watt  had  assigned 
to  it.  Hence  a  certain  horse  power 
nominal  now  only  denotes  a  certain 
capacity  of  cylinder;  whereas  the 
effective  or  real  power  denotes  tlie 
actual  working  efficiency.  Most 
engineers  now  believe  that  Watt's 
figures,  33,000  lbs.,  are  too  high  for 
a  real  horse  power;  but  the  foot' 
pound  (see  Heat  —  Mechanical 
Equivalent  of)  is  still  based  upon 
them,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in 
statements  and  tabulations.  In  the 
great  war-steamers  and  mail-steamers 
now  built,  the  nominal  and  the  real 
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horte  power  of  the  engines  are  both 
frequently  named ;  and  it  is  observ- 
able that  they  diverge  more  and 
more  from  equality. 

Horse  SlioeB  are  mostly  made 
in  the  Walsall  district  by  forging, 
with  the  aid  of  certain  pattern  dies 
to  give  the  form,  and  the  groove 
for  the  nails.  Tough  iron  is  em- 
ployed for  them,  and  for  the  horse- 
shoe nails,  to  bear  severe  usage. 

Hosiery  TWaTrnfifictTire.  The 
word  hose  meant  long  stockings,  in 
regard  to  the  garments  of  past  ages; 
and  on  that  ground  the  terms  hosiery 
and  stockings  became  applied  indis- 
criminately. But  hosiery,  in  a 
manufacturing  sense,  now  means 
something  more  than  stockings.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  designation  for 
those  textile  fabrics — for  whatever 
kinds  of  garment  intended — ^which 
are  made  by  a  sort  of  knitting  or 
chain-work,  unlike  the  regular  long 
threads  and  cross-threads  of  ordinary 
weaving;  and  therefore  gloves, 
drawers,  under-waistcoats,  night- 
caps, Guernsey  shirts,  &c.,  are  in- 
cluded as  wed  as  stockings  under 
the  name  of  hosiery.  The  usual 
hand-wrought  machine  for  this  kind 
of  work  is  noticed  under  Frame- 
work Knitting;  but  it  was  not 
until  steam  power  was  brought  into 
requisition  that  the  hosiery  manu- 
facture received  its  full  development. 
The  hosiery  machines^  which  are 
now  an  important  feature  in  the  trade, 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  stock- 
ing frame  that  the  power-loom  bears 
to  the  hand-loom.  One  variety,  the 
circular  machine,  is  important,  inas- 
much as  it  faciUtates  the  production 
oi  seamless  garments.  In  1867  we 
exported  ;f795,oooof  cotton  hosiery, 
/'2  70,000  of  worsted  hosiery,  and  a 
little  in  flax  and  silk.  There  were 
at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  same  year,  about  18,000  frames 
and  machines — ^narrow,  wide,  ar- 
eolar, rotary,  and  warp ;  of  these, 
vy>  were  hand-frames,  woiked 


Hot-AlrBnfflne.  Manycircom- 
stances  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the 
steam-engme  is  the  most  economical 
mode  of  applying  heat  as  a  producer 
of  mechanical  power.  It  is  supposed 
that  hot  air  would  be  a  better  motor, 
and  hence  the  construction  of  many 
kinds  of  air-engine,  caioric  engine, 
hot-air  engine,  thermodynamic  en- 
gine, &c.  It  is  believed  that,  be- 
sides a  more  economical  employ- 
ment of  heat,  such  engines  mieht 
probably  be  found  safer  from  ex|3o- 
sion,  lighter  in  weight,  and  less  in 
cost.  The  experiments  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  Professor  Macqaom 
Rankine,  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  same  pressure  at  which  steam 
has  a  temperature  of  300^  Fahr. 
would  raise  air  to  a  temperature  of 
1700^  Fahr. ;  and  this  opens  a  view 
of  the  subject  which  was  not  known  to 
Watt  and  the  other  inventors  of  the 
steam-engine. — Stirling's  Air  En^ 
gine,  invented  long  a^,  and  em 
ployed  to  drive  machinery  at  the 
Dundee  Foundry,  involvedf  the  use 
of  cast-iron  receivers,  hollow  metal 
plungers,  coils  of  small  tubing  to 
contain  cold  water,  parallel  plates  of 
metal  to  allow  air  to  pass  between 
them,  working  cylinders  provided 
with  pistons,  and  small  forcing 
pumps.  The  arrangement  and  mu- 
tual actions  of  these  parts  need  not 
here  be  described,  as  the  engine  has 
been  superseded  by  improved  forms. 
— EricssofCs  Engine,  firet  brought 
forward  about  1852,  had  two  cyun- 
ders — one  for  compression,  and  one 
for  expansion  of  air.  Air  was  com- 
pressed in  one  cylinder  to  about 
two-thirds  its  original  volume,  and 
forced  into  a  receiver  or  magazine. 
A  valve  admitted  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  compressed  air  into  the 
expansion  cylinder,  where  the  heat 
was  mostly  abstracted  from  it  bv  >i 
regenerator  of  wire  gauze.  Arar- 
nace  placed  under  the  expansioQ 
cylinder  supplied  the  heat  The 
regenerator  was  a  kind  of  reservoir 
for  heat,  receiving  it  from  one  body 
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of  air,  md  tiansmitdng  it  to  an- 
oLher,  and  so  enabling  it  to  net  over 
and  ovei  again  as  a  motive  power 
for  machineiy.  The  extravagaot 
anticipations  of  economy  entertained 
by  Captain  Ericsson  were  not  real- 
isedt  and  engineers  were  averse  to 
the  novelty ;  but  it  has  since  been 
found  that  there  is  really  a  saving  ot 
heat,  if  the  apparatus  be  skilfnlly 
arranged.  Dr.  Joule  has  investi- 
gated this  niattet  very  fully,  and  has 
placed  the  e£on<nuy  beyoad  all 
doubt  relatively  to  the  sleara-engine. 
This  being  so,  there  is  fair  giound 
for  believing  that  some  form  of  hot- 
air  engine  will  eventually  take  a 
position  among  prime  movers  of 
first-class  importance. 

Hot  Blart.  The  au-  driven  into 
an  iron-sDielting  furnace  by  the 
blowing  machine  (see  Blast)  has  a 
tendency,  in  the  first  instance,  to  cool 
the  contents  of  the  furnace  by  its 
cold  current ;  and  this  suggested  to 
Mr.  Neilsou  the  probability  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  m.ihe  tht 
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furnace. 

establishment  of  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  the  iron  manufac- 
liue — the  hoi  blast.  Not  only  is 
more  fuel  saved  in  the  furnace  than 
is  used  in  the  preliminary  warming 
of  the  air.  but  the  contents  of  the 
furnace  can  be  raised  to  a  higher 
temperatnre,  thus  permitting  the 
fusioD  of  certain  kinds  of  ore  which 
would  be  inhisible  by  the  cold  blast. 
But  there  is  more  than  this.  Not 
only  ate  fncl,  lime,  and  lime  econo- 
mised, and  otherwise  refractory  ores 
brought  into  use;  but  coal  can  be 
nsed  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of, 
coke,  with  a  conseqaent  saving  of 
part  of  the  eipense  involved  in 
coking.  These  numerous  advantages 
have  brought  the  hot  blast  into  a 
high  degree  of  favour.  The  air  is 
heated  in  a  kind  of  stove  provided 
with  a  series  of  cast  -  iron  pipes 
over  a  iire-place ;  the  air  is  made 
to  pass  through  the  tubes  (which 


i  or  S  inches  in  diameter,  and 
arranged  like  vertical  syphoits)  into 
two  horizontal  lubes  of  larger  dia- 
meter, and  thence  into  a  large 
cylinder.  From  this  cyhnder  the 
au-  is  drawn  into  the  cyhnder  of  the 
blowing  machine,  whence  it  is  forced 
into  the  bliist  liunace.  In  most  blast 
furnaces  each  tuyere  or  noule  is  pro- 
vided with  its  own  air-heating  appa- 
ratus ;  and  from  30  to  35  tons  of 
coal  perwcek  will  heat  to  600°  Fahi. 
sufficient  air  to  make  60  tons  of  pig- 
iron.  A  very  scientific  mode  is 
sometimes  adopted  (especially  on 
the  Continent,  where  coal  is  dearer 
than  in  England)  of  utilising  the 
waste  heat  of  the  bla^t  furnace  by 
making  it  heat  the  air  of  the  hot 
blast.  The  amount  of  heat  throim 
out  at  the  chimney  of  most  of  our 
great  fomaces,  in  the  forms  of  flame 
and  smoke,  is  something  enormous; 
amounting,  it  is  computed,  to  60  or 
Bo  per  cent,  of  the  whole  heat  goie- 
raled  in  the  furnace.  Many  plans 
have  been  proposed,  and  some  of 
them  tried,  for  saving  this  valuable 
but  wasted  heat  for  the  purpose  here 
named.  One  of  these  plans,  by 
llr.  Budd,  of  the  Ystalyfera  Iron 
Works,  depends  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  peculiar  stoves  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  iiimace. 
Hot  air,  from  the  throat  of  ttie  fur- 
nace, passes  through  flites  into  a 
chamber  containing  tubes  filled  with 
the  cold  air  for  the  blast ;  this  cold 
air,  being  thus  heated  10  600°  Fahr. 
or  more,  passes  down  pipes  to  the 
blowing  machine,  and  thence  into 
the  furnace.     The  hot  air  of  the  fur- 

the  blast ;  the  former  heats  the 
tubes  in  which  the  latter  is  contained. 
This  is  rendered  possible,  because 
the  heat  at  the  throat  ofthe  fumace  is 
tremendous,  as  much  as  iBoo"  Falir. 
The  scientific  theory  of  this  mode  of 
hot  blast  iscomplete;  theonljrdoubt 
is  in  the  efficacy  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication. Some  kinds  of  iron- 
neveitheless,  are  of  better  qi 
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when  smelted  by  the  cold  blast  See 
further  under  Iron. 

Huokabaok  is  a  coarse  flax 
fabric,  mostly  used  for  towelling; 
the  mesh  is  not  quite  plain,  but  has 
something  of  a  damask  character. 

Hydratilio  Oexnent.  A  cement 
very  useful  in  hydraulic  engineering 
is  made  Iw  mixing  lime  with  foz- 
zuolana.  This  is  a  peculiar  volcanic 
stone  or  lava,  consisting  mainly  of 
silica  and  alumina,  variously  co- 
loured by  earths  and  metallic  oxides 
found  combined  with  it.  Pozzuo- 
lana  has  a  strong  affinity  for  hy- 
drate of  lime ;  and  this  affinity 
causes  the  two  to  form  an  insoluble 
compound.  The  Romans,  who 
used  much  Vesuvian  pozzuolana  in 
this  way,  made  mortar  which  has 
proved  more  indestructible  even  than 
the  well-made  bricks  which  they 
cemented  by  its  means.  Terras,  or 
trass,  from  the  Rhine,  basalt  and 
trap  rock,  burnt  clay  and  powdered 
pottery  ware,  may  all  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  pozzuolana.  A  better 
known  hydraulic  cement  in  England 
is  that  usually  called  Portland  Ce- 
mentf  made  from  chalk  and  clay 
obtained  from  the  valley  of  tlie 
Medway.  The  ingredients  are 
ground  up  together  with  water,  pre- 
cipitated, dried,  and  carefully  burnt. 
The  cement  made  from  these  ma- 
terials is  exceedingly  strong,  resisting 
flexure  and  crushing  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree — more  so  than  the 
Roman  cement  made  from  nodules 
of  argillaceous  limestone.  Rich  lime 
and  clay  are  made  into  hydraulic 
cement  in  France.  Chalk,  broken 
into  pieces  of  nearly  uniform  size, 
is  ground  with  clay  in  a  large  ver- 
tical mill,  4  of  chalk  to  i  of  clay,  with 
plenty  of  water.  The  liquid  mixture 
is  run  off  into  a  series  of  troughs, 
descending  from  one  to  another,  and 
dqpositing  a  sediment  in  each.  The 
fine  paste  thus  produced,  when 
•aflBdentl}^  firm  to  be  handled,  is 
■nmlded  into  small  oblong  prisms, 
^  idien  dried  and  calcin«i  in  a 


kiln,  form  the  solid  ingredient  for 
a  very  strong  cement.  (See  Gtfsum 
Cement,  Roman  Cemknt,  &c.) 

Hirdranlic  Orane.  The  pres- 
sure of  water  is  now  applied  m  an 
ingenious  way  to  the  raismg  of 
weights.  A  hea^d  of  water  is  ob- 
tained, usually  by  steam-pmmping 
into  a  tank  on  the  top  of  a  tower. 
The  water,  descending  in  a  pipe 
from  the  tank,  is  made  by  its  force 
to  work  a  piston  in  a  cylinder 
(usually  horizontal,  or  nearly  so); 
and  the  rod  of  this  piston  is  con- 
nected with  a  chain  which  passes 
over  the  jib  of  a  crane.  The  motion 
of  the  piston  thereby  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  lifting  power.  By  a 
slight  adjustment,  the  pressure  of 
the  head  of  water  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  piston  of  a  second 
cylinder,  which  causes  the  crane  to 
rotate  on  its  axis.  These  cranes, 
when  first  used  at  Newcastle  in 
1846,  by  Sir  W.  E.  (then  Mr.)  Ann- 
strong,  were  comparatively  feeUe; 
but  by  successive  improvements  in- 
troduced in  the  hydraulic  cranes  at 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Giimsby,  and 
elsewhere,  he  nas  given  vast  effi- 
ciency to  the  system.  Tht  Ufis  at 
some  of  the  great  hotels  are  now 
worked  by  this  agency.  The  most 
profitable  working  of*^  these  cranes 
occurs  when  they  form  part  of  the 
machinery  of  a  dock  or  other  large 
establishment,  for  which  see  the 
next  article. 

Hirdranlic  Uaoliliiery.  When 
Sir  W.  E.  Armstrong  found  that  he 
could  raise  a  weight  by  the  pressure 
of  a  head  of  water,  he  soon  saw  that 
the  principle  could  be  carried  lordier 
— to  the  opening  and  closing  of 
dock  gates,  and  to  various  other 
mechanical  operations  for  passing 
ships  in  and  out  of  dock.  If  the 
town  reservoirs  on  thehigh-pressot 
system,  as  at  Newcastle  ana  IknS' 
pool,  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  give 
a  head  of  water,  the  power  is  demed 
directly  from  this  souix:e ;  if  not,  t 
steam-engine  is  employed  to  pon^^ 
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up  water  into  a  tank  on  the  top  of  a 
tower.  But  there  is  a  third  plan, 
which  is  now  extensively  adopted. 
Instead  of  height^  the  pressure  of 
the  water  is  produced  by  sheer 
weight,  A  strong  vertical  cylinder 
is  mled  with  water;  a  solid  iron 
plunger  of  enormous  strength  works 
up  and  down  in  this  cylinder ;  the 
cross-head  of  this  plunger  supports 
a  vessel  filled  with  stones  and  gravel 
to  the  weight  of  50  or  even  100  tons ; 
and  this  weight  virtually  constitutes 
the  pressure  on  the  water.  This 
apparatus  is  called  an  accumulator^ 
because  it  accumulates  and  regulates 
the  pressure,  which  in  some  in- 
stances is  equivalent  to  a  column  of 
water  1,500  feet  high.  The  lower 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  connected  with 
the  apparatus,  of  whatever  kind,  to 
which  the  water-pressure  power  is 
to  be  applied.  Raising  weights, 
opening  and  shutting  dock  gates, 
opening  and  closing  swing  and 
draw  bridges,  loading  and  unloading 
railway  trucks,  hoisting  into  ware- 
houses, lifting  laden  trucks  from  one 
level  to  another,  working  turn-tables, 
&c. — all  can  be  done  by  this  hy- 
draulic machinery.  The  new  St. 
Pancras  Depdt  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way (1868)  is  well  supplied  with 
such  apparatus.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  as  steam  power  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  this  water  power, 
nothing  could  oe  gained  by  the  use 
of  the  latter;  but  there  are  many 
conveniences  in  the  arrangement,  of 
which  the  following  three  are  found 
to  be  important — ^that  the  power  is 
always  ready  in  the  accumiulator ; 
that  it  can  always  be  used  in  the 
exact  quantity  required,  without 
wasting;  and  that  it  can  be  practi- 
cally applied  at  a  very  long  distance 
from  ue  spot  where  the  accumulator 
is  placed. 

Hydzanlio  PireM,or  Bramah*s 
Prtss^  is  very  advantageously  used 
in  many  branches  of  manufacture. 
A  strong  iron  cylinder  has  a  solid 
plunger  working  up  and  down  in  it. 


A  small  tube  connects  this  cvlinder 
with  a  pump-barrel,  in  wnich  a 
piston  works  as  a  force-pump, 
when  this  pump  is  set  in  action, 
either  by  manual  power  or  steam 
power,  the  movement  of  the  piston 
causes  a  small  current  of  water  to 
be  driven  along  the  pipe  into  the 
cylinder;  the  water  cannot  here 
find  room  for  itself  except  by  forcing 
up  the  plunger.  This  force  becomes 
almost  irresistibly  strong  ;  and  a 
plate  or  frame,  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  plunger,  is  raised  slowly  and  to 
a  small  extent.  When  the  arrange- 
ments above  it  are  such  as  to  form 
a  press  for  practical  use,  two  hori- 
zontal plates,  one  over  the  other, 
being  brought  nearer  together,  the 
force  is  so  great  as  to  be  hardly 
conceivable,  testing  the  strength 
of  the  mechanism  in  a  severe 
way.  The  power  of  an  hydraulic 
press  depends  mainly  on  the  ratio 
between  the  diameter  of  the  pump- 
piston  and  that  of  the  cylinder- 
plunger.  The  largest  of  these  ma- 
chines ever  known  were  those  con- 
structed for  raising  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge  at  the  Menai  Straits. 
One  of  them  had  a  plunger  or  ram 
20  inches  diameter,  and  the  metal 
of  the  cylinder  1 1  inches  thick ;  a 
40-horse-power  steam-engine  was 
used  to  work  it,  and  the  head  of 
the  ram  had  a  lifting  power  of  900 
tons.  In  the  every-day  processes 
of  manufacture,  the  hydraulic  press 
is  largely  used  in  oil-mills,  cloth- 
dressing  and  packing  establish- 
ments, bandana  print-works,  and 
numerous  other  mills  and  factories. 

Hydranlio  Bam.  is  a  machine 
for  raising  water,  which  acts  on  a 
very  remarkable  principle.  There 
is  a  head  of  water  in  some  Idnd  of 
tank,  but  this  is  made  to  drive  the 
water  to  a  stiU  higher  elevation. 
There  are  various  tubes  and  pipes, 
orifices,  valves,  and  a  vessel  filled 
with  ah*.  The  descent  of  water  from 
the  tank,  with  a  pressure  depending 
on  the  height,  is  made  to  condense 
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the  air  in  the  air  chamber ;  and  the 
utesBuie  doe  to  this  condensation 
forces  a  portion  of  the  water  up  to  a 
higher  level,  the  rest  running  to 
waste.  It  is  a  contrivance  for  uti- 
lising sonu  power  by  throwing  away 
the  remainder.  The  chief  purpose 
of  the  hydraulic  ram  is  shown  in  the 
case  where  a  small  running  stream 
is  used  as  the  source  of  water  to  be 
driven  up  to  the  top  of  a  house  ;  by 
a  due  adjustment  of  the  ram,  water 
may  be  raised  to  a  height  thirty 
times  as  great  as  the  height  of  the 
stream,  measured  from  the  base-line 
on  which  the  apparatus  is  placed. 

Hydromet^.  This  instrument 
is  used  (besides  its  scientific  appli- 
cations) in  determining  the  strength 
of  spirits,  adds,  oils,  and  other 
liquids.  If  water  is  mixed  in  cer- 
tain proportions  (say)  with  spirit  or 
with  sulphuric  add,  a  gallon  of  dther 
of  those  liquids  is  not  w  orth  so  much 
in  the  market  as  a  gallon  in  which 
there  is  less  water ;  and  therefore  it 
becomes  important  to  have  a  ready 
test  on  this  matter.  Spirit  is  lighter 
than  water;  sulphuric  add  is  hea- 
vier than  water ;  specific  gravity  de- 


notes their  rebitire  weights;  and 
the  hydrometer  denotes  3ie  mdfic 
gravity  of  any  intermecUate  mntoie. 
In  one  form  of  the  instrmnent  a 
bulb,  weighted  with  water,  is  daced 
in  the  liquid,  with  a  graduated  stem 
projecting  up  from  it.  When  the 
mstrument  is  in  water,  the  grada- 
ated  stem  sinks  to  a  certain  depth ; 
when  in  a  heavy  add,  not  quite  so 
deeply ;  when  in  a  light  alcohol  or 
spirit,  somewhat  more  deej^.  In 
another  ionn,  the  stem  above  the 
bulb  has  cfclj  one  graduated  mark ; 
but  there  are  certain  weights  which, 
placed  in  or  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment, assist  in  detennining  specific 
gravities.  The  Excise  anthorities 
(who  tax  spirits  according  to  the 
strength),  and  the  wholesale  deakis 
in  many  kinds  of  liquids,  use  varioos 
forms  of  hydromtterSj  airatneUrs, 
and  cUcoholometers  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Hygrometer  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air.  Its  use  hitherto  has 
been  almost  entirely  sdentific,  not 
much  applicable  to  the  practical 
arts. 


I. 


loe  House.  Ice  is  useful  in  so 
many  of  the  arts  of  life  as  a  source 
of  cold,  that  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  means  of  keeping  it  in  sum- 
mer below  the  melting  point  of 
32^Fahr.  On  English  rivers  and 
ponds  the  formation  of  ice  is  very 
uncertain  —  a  mild  winter  almost 
preventing  such  fonnation;  but  in 
Canada  and  the  Northern  States  of 
America  enormous  quantities  are 
fv^rmed  ever\  year.  At  AVenham 
L;ikc.  not  far  from  Boston,  ice  is  as 
carefully  attended  to  as  if  it  were 
a  crv^p :  and  the  harvest  of  this  crop 
givt?s  rise  10  a  very  large  trade.  The 
cuitiiig  c^f  the  ice  into  cubical 
blocks',  and  the  storing  of  so^ooo 
tons  at  a  t^|[ie  in  ice  hotues  near  the  . 


lakes,  are  skilfully  managed.  Some 
of  this  ice  reaches  England ;  but  an 
enormous  quantity  Js  sent  to  India 
and  other  hot  countries.  Ice  houses, 
wherevor  found,  are  usually  built 
undergrouncL  They  are,  indeed, 
cellars  or  vaults  instead ^of  houses : 
by  means  of  double  doors,  double 
walls,  intervening  ^>aces  filled  with 
sawdust  or  tan,  &c.,  the  under- 
ground temperature  is  kept  suffi- 
dently  cool  for  the  preservation  of 
the  ice  in  a  solid  form.  Somewhat 
similar  arrangements  are  made  in 
the  holds  of  the  ships  which  ccmvcy 
Wenham  ice  to  India.  There  is  much 
waste  by  melting  in  crossing  the 
heated  intertropical  regions,  but  the 
packers  endeavour  to  rednce  this 
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waste  to  a  minimum.  So  successful 
has  the  Wenham  speculation  been, 
that  a  similar  trade  has  been  or- 
ganised in  Norway  and  Sweden.  It 
is  said  that  14,000  tons  of  ice  are 
annually  imported  into  Hull  alone, 
to  pack  fish  for  market. 

loe  Machine.  Where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  seldom  so  low 
as  to  produce  ice  naturally  in  any- 
thing like  large  quantities,  an  arti- 
ficial process  is  now  often  adopted. 
In  India  there  are  a  few  nights  in 
winter  sufficiently  cold  to  produce  a 
thin  film  of  ice  on  water,  even  in  the 
plains  of  Calcutta,  by  the  use  of 

E roper  evaporating  vessels,  with  a 
ttle  water  in  each ;  the  natives 
manage  to  obtain  a  small  supply  by 
this  means.  Various  other  nations, 
aware  of  the  evaporating  power  of 
porous  unglazed  vessels,  have  been 
able  to  procure  thin  films  of  ice  by 
such  aids  on  the  cool  nights  which 
often  follow  intensely  hot  days.  In 
countries  where  science  is  more  cul- 
tivated, VRBuy  freezing  mixtures  are 
known  which  will  bring  water  into 
the  state  of  ice  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Snow  and  salt,  ice  and 
salt,  snow  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
water  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  are 
among  such  mixtures.  (See  Freez- 
ing.) Numerous  ice  machines  have 
been  invented  to  facilitate  the  action 
of  these  mixtures  upon  water.  The 
several  International  Exhibitions 
have  made  these  machines  familiar 
to  millions  of  persons.  Masters, 
Harrison,  Rezet,  Siebe,  Carre, 
Kirk,  and  other  inventors  have 
constructed  such  machines.  Vola- 
tile ether,  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  other  substances  are  employed ; 
but  in  every  case  there  is  some  che- 
mical agent  (a)  which  takes  away 
caloric  or  heat  from  a  vessel  of  water 
(d),  and  thereby  converts  the  water 
into  ice.  One  of  these  machines 
requires  steam  power  to  produce  a 
centrifugal  motion,  and  therefore  it 
can  only  be  worked  profitably  on  a 
large  s<^e. 


niTunination,  Artlfid£ttL  ^See 
Candle  Manufactube,  Elec- 
tric Light,  Gas  Lighting, 
Lamps,  &c.) 

Inoenae.  The  chief  substances 
used  in  the  present  day  for  incense 
in  churches,  &c.,  are  oUbanum, 
styrax,  benzoin,  and  cascarilla; 
there  is  always  a  resin  with  an  odo- 
riferous gum,  and  the  odour  is  de- 
veloped by  burning.  Frankincense 
is  the  principal  variety. 

Inoombnatible  Goods.  (See 
Fire-proofing.) 

Indian  Ink  is  a  mixture  of  very 
fine  lamp-black  and  size  with  a 
little  camphor.  It  should  properly 
be  called  China  ink.  The  Chmese 
use  it  largely  both  in  painting  and 
writing. 

India  Bubber,  or  Oaoutchoao, 
is  the  juice  or  sap  of  certain  trees, 
obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark. 
The  india-rubber,  or  elasHc-gum 
tree  grows  abundantly  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  and  South  America. 
If  incisions  are  made,  especially  in 
wet  weather,  a  milky  juice  flows 
out,  and  this  afterwards  dries  to  a 
soft  solid  state.  The  natives  made 
this  dried  juice  into  boots,  bottles, 
and  tubes,  long  before  it  was  known 
in  Europe.  The  fresh  juice  con- 
sists of  only  one-third  real  caout- 
chouc, the  rest  being  a  mixture  of 
albumen,  gum,  wax,  moisture,  &c. ; 
but  the  main  product  can  easily  be 
separated  from  the  other  constituents. 
India-rubber,  when  pure,  melts  at 
about  250*^  Pahr.  It  swells  and  soft- 
ens in  boiling  water,  but  does  not 
dissolve  in  it.  Melted  with  linseed 
oil  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  7,  it 
forms  an  excellent  waterproof  com- 
position for  boots  and  shoes.  When 
vaporised  at  600^  Fahr.,  and  con- 
densed into  a  liquid,  it  forms  a  use- 
ful solvent  of  resinous  substances, 
called  caoutchoucinet  which  is  also 
valuable  as  a  waterproofing  compo- 
sition. 

India-rubber  TWannfftotnrea. 
The  name  mdxai-rulfber  was  given  to 
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the  substance  an  accoont  of  its  use 
in  rubbing   out    black-lead   pendl 
marks.       Hie    other    uses    which 
have  since  been  found  for  it  are  so 
numerous  as  to  form  an  almost  end> 
less  list ;  but  india-rubbo-,  or  sim- 
ply rubber,  still  remains  the  familiar 
name.     Whoi  melted,  it  forms  an 
excellent  varnish  and  cement.    Two 
freshly-cut  edges  adha«  so  closely 
by  a   little  pressure  as    to    atiford 
great  facilities  for  quickly  making 
tubes,   pipes,   &c.     On  account  of . 
its  suppleness  and  flexibility,  it  is  I 
found  highly  valuable   in    various  j 
kinds  of  surgical  instruments.  As  it 
may  be  stretched  out  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  it  accommodates  itself 
with  remarkable  facilitv  to  anv  van- 
ations  of  surface  to  which  it  mav  be 
applied.     It  may  be  cut  into  sheets, 
bands,   and  threads,  applicable  to 
countless    purposes.       It    may   be 
woven  with  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton 
threads  into  those  numerous  elastic 
fabrics  which  are  now  so  well  known, 
and  of  which  the  spring  sides  of 
boots  are  so  excelloit  an  ocample. 
When  dissolved  in  gas-tar  oil,  and 
used  as  a  cement  between  two  pieces 
of  cloth,   it  forms   the  waterproof 
doth  now  so  extensively  used  for 
overcoats,    leggings,    aprons,    &c. 
Elastic  bands  for  papers,  &c.,  illus- 
trate the  enormous  stretching  which 
this  substance  will  bear.  A  globe  of 
india-rubbo-,  softened  in  water  and 
blown  into  with  the  breath,  can  be 
expanded  into  a  balloon  of  almost 
any  degree  of  thinness.  Some  of  the 
elastic  fabrics  are  made  of  thread 
consisting  of  a  very  small  filament 
of  india-rubber  braided  round  with 
silk  or  cotton ;   while  others  have 
a  warp  of  gutta  percha  and  a  weft 
of  spun  fibres.  By  means  of  delicate 
cutting   machines,    i  lb.   of  india- 
rubber  may  be  cut  into  nearly  twenty 
miles  of  thread  or  filament.    Very 
numerous  patents  have  been  taken 
out   by  Hancock,   Sievier,   Silver, 
md  other  inventors,  either  for  new 
of  this  useful  substance, 


or  for  new  modBKof  preparing  it 
One  remariohlttnawdity  JSTmlcamsti 
india-rubber,  whidk  consists  of  a 
thorough  incorporation  of  the  sub- 
stance with  sulphur.  This  new  com- 
pound remains  elastic  at  mndh  Iowa 
temperatures  than  simple  india-nb- 
ber;  it  assumes  a  homy  d^reeof 
hardness  when  prepared  m  a  special 
way:  it  will  bear  a  considerable  heat 
without  change  of  condition.  Its  uses 
in  the  arts  are  numerous :  surgkal 
implements^  stereotype  pages  for 
printing,  taps  and  screws^  a  buffer 
between  the  rail  and  the  sleeper  of 
railways,  bu£ftas  for  the  carnages, 
noiseless  feet  to  the  legs  of  diaiis, 
noiseless  springs  for  doors,  noiseless 
tires  for  wheels,  air-tubes  for  life- 
boats,  inkstands,  impervious  bottles 
for  volatile  fluids,  springs  for  locks, 
racks  for  window-blinds — all  are 
made  with  various  combinations  of 
india-rubber  and  sulphur.  Some 
experimenters  advocate  the  use  of 
india-rubber  instead  of  gutta  percha 
for  telegraphic  cables ;  out  the  ba- 
lance of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  imports  of  india-rubber 
in  1867  amounted  to  8o»ooo  cwt. 

Indicator,  in  the  steam-engine, 
is  an  appendage  which  gives  notice 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  working  is 
going  on  :  in  reference,  for  instance, 
to  the  force  of  the  steam.  It  acts, 
like  so  many  other  self-recording 
instruments,  by  a  pencil  tracing  a 
line  on  a  ^eet  of  papo",  through 
the  revolution  of  a  cylinder;  the 
length  and  direction  of  this  line 
denote  the  pressure  of  steam  per 
square  inch  upon  the  piston  by  a 
certain  mode  of  measuring  the  dia- 
grams. 

Indiffo  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  dye -drugs,  giving  rise 
to  vast  commercial  and  fiscal  ar- 
rangements in  India.  It  is  a  blue 
dye,  derived  fix>m  an  Oriental  plant 
When  the  plants  are  cut  aown, 
they  are  steeped  in  wooden  vesseb 
for  several  hours,  until  they  begin 
to  ferment;    the    water    becomes 
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green ;  and,  by  a  further  steeping, 
aided  by  agitation  and  the  addition 
of  lime-water,  the  liquid  becomes 
blue,  and  saturated  with  granular 
matter.  After  subsidence,  the  blue 
becomes  a  paste,  which  is  put  into 
bags  to  dram ;  then  put  into  small 
cubical  boxes  to  diy  and  harden, 
and  then  packed  for  sale.  The  indigo 
thus  produced  is  a  concentration  of 
all  the  blue  colouring  matter  of  the 
plant.  Indigo  has  been  knoMm  as 
a  blue  dye  from  very  early  times ; 
and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
there  is  no  other  blue  at  once  so 
effective  and  so  readily  obtainable. 
The  rich,  dark,  almost  purple  blue 
is  productive  of  an  amazing  variety 
of  tints,  and  it  also  forms  the  basis 
o£  black  for  woollen  cloth.  Nearly 
all  our  indigo  comes  from  India, 
where  it  is  a  heavily-taxed  com- 
modity. After  supplying  the  wants 
of  Hindoo  dyers  and  calico-printers, 
the  dealers  send  enormous  quan- 
tities to  England.  72,000  cwt.  was 
imported  in  1867. 

Industrial  Exhibitions.  The 
Society  of  Arts  was  the  first  body 
in  this  country  to  collect  specimens 
of  manufactures  and  mechanism  for 
the  puipose  of  showing  the  spread  of 
industrial  art.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  the  Society's  Museum, 
open  to  the  public  at  certain  times. 
iSie  French,  however,  were  the 
first  to  establish  National  Exhibi- 
tions of  this  kind ;  the  specimens 
being  collected  from  all  over  France, 
classified  and  exhibited  for  a  time, 
and  then  dispersed.  Such  displays 
began  in  1798,  and  followed  each 
other  at  vaiying  intervals,  usually 
about  three  or  four  years  apart, 
until  recently.  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  many  continental 
countries  have,  in  like  manner^ 
held  numerous  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions. In  most  instances  they  have 
been  locals  confined  to  the  products 
of  some  one  town,  county,  or  dis- 
trict ;  and  very  often  they  have  been 
MchniccU,  confined  to  the  products 


of  some  one  particular  trade.  All 
these  Exhibitions,  besides  affording 
temporary  pleasure,  have  wrought  a 
certain  amount  of  permanent  benefit, 
bv  familiarising  the  public  with  the 
cnaracteristics  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  {giving  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  honest  efforts  at  improve- 
ment. The  late  Prince  Consort 
earned  the  well-deserved  honour  and 
credit  of  making  such  Exhibitions 
not  merely  National^  but  Interna- 
tional, He  sought  to  bring  specimens 
of  the  "Industry  of  all  Nations" 
under  one  roof.  The  memorable  dis- 
play at  Hyde  Park,  in  185 1,  was  the 
worthy  result  of  the  labours  which 
he  so  worthily  commenced.  Then 
followed  the  International  Exhibi- 
tions at  Dublin  and  at  New  York  in 
1853,  at  Paris  in  1855,  atBrompton 
in  1862,  and  (last  and  greatest  of 
all)  at  Paris  in  1867.  The  National 
and  International  Fine  Arts  Exhibi- 
tions— such  as  those  of  Manchestei 
in  1857,  Leeds  in  1868,  &c. — do  not 
belong  to  our  present  subject :  we 
speak  only  of  Industrial  or  Manu- 
facturing Exhibitions — illustrations 
of  the  labour,  skill,  taste,  and  pa- 
tience displayed  in  producing  the 
countless  articles  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  in  every-day  life.  Arising 
out  of  the  experience  derived  from 
these  Industrial  Exhibitions  is  the 
interesting  event  noticed  in  the  next 
article. 

Industrial  Scholarships.  In 
1868  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  eminent 
mechanical  engineer  of  Manchester, 
laid  aside  the  munificent  sum  of 
;f  100,000  to  endow  industrial  scho- 
larships. The  money,  invested  in 
Government  Securities,  will  yield 
sufficient  for  thirty  scholarships  of 
£iOQ  a  year  each.  The  recipients 
are  to  be  admitted  after  competitive 
examination.  The  object  is  to  encou- 
rage the  study  of  science  as  applied 
to  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  the  same 
persons  are  to  hold  the  scholar?^'"* 
either  for  two  or  three  years, 
plan  is  to  be  carried  out  uni 
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ink  with  which  most  of  our  books, 


yjx-'.'jj  a  favourite  plan  of  his  own. 
X'Tsc  -..Cow'.ng  is  one  among  many  :— 
Avt*:***  jC'"ls  t*  ors..  sulphate  of  iron 
^^«^x  .  ;jum  arabic  4  oz>.,  water  6 
\  |^at,v  l^oilinij.  evaporating,  settling. 
MKi    *Uvau::r.;*    A!c    variously  em- 

£'  •  •     r»\  ch.iv.jjuii;  Sv"»mo  of  the  in- 

'■i;i\\li**!'.iN.  •^\';  oi  K;:e  ir.k  may  be 
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poiodicals,  and  newspapers  are 
printed.  Some  of  the  work  left  by 
the  old  printers  puts  to  shame  vombt 
a  modem  book  only  a  few  years  0I4 
in  the  intense  blackness  compared 
with  the  dirty  brown  of  the  ink 
The  modem  ink-makers  am  eqnal 
the  old,  but  a  craving  for  cheapoeai 
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Ink,  Of  this  there  are  two  kmds, 
writing  and  printing.  The  former 
consists  of  shellac,  soap,  wax,  tallow, 
gum  sandarac,  and  lamp-black ; 
Sie  latter  of  nearly  the  same  ingre- 
dients, with  the  addition  of  black 
pitch.    (See  also  Indian  Ink.) 

ZnlayinfiT  is  the  insertion  of  one 
piece  of  wood  or  metal,  according 
to  a  pre-arranged  device  or  pattern, 
in  another,  in  such  a  way  tnat  the 
surfaces  of  the  two  may  be  brought 
to  a  general  level.  In  what  way 
this  differs  from  mosaic^  in  which 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  small 
pieces  are  combined,  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  Mosaic.  Some  of 
the  most  usual  kinds  of  inlaying 
are  described  under  Buhl  Work  ; 
Japanning;  Marquetry;  Par- 
quetry; PietraDura. 

Intagrlio  is  simply  the  reverse 
of  Cameo  (which  see),  the  device 
being  sunk  in  a  gem,  seal,  or  en- 
graved plate,  instead  of  being  rau*^^, 
or  in  relief.  The  die  that  stamps 
a  coin,  and  the  die  which  produces 
the  embossed  queen's  head  on  an 
envelope,  are  examples  of  the  in- 
taglio class. 

International  ExhibitlonB. 
(See  Industrial  Exhibitions.) 

Iodine  is  a  simple  substance 
which,  of  great  interest  to  the  scien- 
tific chemist,  is  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  useful  in  the  arts. 
It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  kelp  and 
other  forms  of  seaweed,  but  some- 
times from  mineral  waters.  Iodine 
produces  a  splendid  blue  colour 
with  starch  ;  it  forms  an  element  in 
the  iodide  of  silver,  so  useful  in  pho- 
tography; and  many  other  of  its 
chemical  combinations  possess  use- 
ful properties. 

Ixo-n,,  This,  theroostplentifiilof  all 
metals,  is  also  the  kind  most  useful  to 
man ;  it  has  been  highly  prized  from 
the 'earliest  recorded  ages.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  a  pure  or  native  state, 
being  nearly  always  smelted  from  an 
ore  which  looks  more  like  stone  than 
metal.    Of  this  ore  there  are  many 


varieties.  Magnetic  iron  is  nearly 
all  oxide  of  the  metal ;  Hematite,  or 
red  ore,  is  rich  in  metal,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  magnetic  iron ;  Brown 
ore  is  an  abundant  source  of  iron  in 
France;  Iron  Pyrites,  as  Si  Siiiphuret 
of  iron,  is  used  rather  as  a  source  of 
sulphur  than  of  metal.  But  Car- 
bonate of  Iron  is  the  ore  most  abun- 
dant and  important  in  this  country, 
known  under  the  various  names  of 
clay  ironstone,  black-band,  carbo- 
naceous  ironstone,  Sec.  It  occurs 
mostly  in  the  coal  formation,  gene- 
rally combined  more  or  less  with 
clay,  the  proportion  of  pure  iron  in 
the  crude  ore  varying  from  20  to 
40  per  cent.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
United  Kingdom,  South  Wales  is 
the  richest  iron  district;  North 
Wales  is  comparatively  scanty,  but 
the  quality  of  the  iron  is  good ;  the 
spot  where  the  counties  of  Salop, 
Worcester,  and  Stafford  meet,  and  for 
a  wide  district  around  that  spot,  forms 
a  very  busy  scene  or  iron  industry ; 
the  Forest  of  Dean  produces  good 
hematite;  Derbyshire  has  a  small  area 
of  good  iron  ore;  and  Northampton- 
shire bids  fair  to  enter  the  list  before 
long.  The  six  northern  counties  all 
contain  iron-works,  especially  the 
Cleveland  district  of  North  York- 
shire, and  the  hematite  district  of 
Ulverston.  The  Scotch  iron  district 
stretches  east,  south,  and  south* 
west  of  Glasgow.  Considered  as  to 
its  qualities,  irrespectively  of  its 
manufacture,  iron  owes  most  of  its 
differences  to  the  quantity  of  carbon 
combined  with  it,  which  differences 
also  establish  the  classifying  of  steel 
distinct  from  iron.  The  matter  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated: — Wrought- 
iron,  containing  very  little  carbon^ 
is  soft,  malleable,  ductile,  tenacious, 
easily  forged,  easily  welded,  not 
fusible  at  the  usual  furnace  heat, 
and  not  admitting  of  much  modifi- 
cation by  tempering.  Steel,  contain- 
ing more  carbon  than  wrought-iion, 
is  malleable,  elastic,  ductile,  mode- 
rately forgeable  and  welxialbde^  ftisi- 
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-rrn    ire  7as«s   ■.cmu^'i   i 
auin^sr   1:   Tm^is^ss  "jebre  .r   je- 
rjmes    i^-^id-bie  :ur   irzur.zczL  Tur- 
nus^s      11    iitac  ±e  ins  s  .juzn- 
nc  ^  -»^^~/f^-      "^V^en  "iie  ire.  Ji' 
-vnuie»-e2"  imu  .t  at  ais  aeea  rrjseo. 
■jmm    -he   juttcsS   ji'  :iie  aith.   i 
neuuiPiS  1  i^aram  xmuuiiE  ji"  "'aasTrtg' 
3c!Lm:    :t    zan.   je   sntdted.       lie 
iia^*sanie  its.  zie  liuei  kmii  *Ji  "ins 
j-juniT*,    -^    issuxil"  rtjasffid  ui  zie 
ocen  oir.     Smuil  rjni  jmi  urmstcne 
jre  piac-u    n  jitenatfi    layeis  ril 
tiiey  icrm  i  atiap  15  ::r  a:  naet  wiiie 
by  6  :r  '  hiijti.  ind  as  Icn^  as  rie 
piece  Of"  ^junii  "viil  pennic     The 
iowt?<c  stracum  of  ocal  a  kiniileii. 
and    the     wicle     mass     beccmes 
gradnallv  heaceti.  bomiiiij  the  coal 
into  ciniiers,  ind  -irivin^  iway  die 
water  an«i  carbonic  acid  from,  the 
ore :  the  cooiing  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceec  gra-iuolly  during  a  period  of 
some   weeks.      Some    qualities  of 
ironstone    require   the  cool  to   be 
ooked   before    being    used,   while 
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nxLi  :mie.  riie  ire.  iiicwiihscuidiiig 
±ur  ±e  ToiEr  and  die  jarfaocic  acid 
'j3Te  Jessi  expelled  by  roosting, 
rjnnnns  a  'jsnre  perrzannge  of  other 

Thich  muse  be  eszeiZjed:   Kme  as 
TC!!  IS  naL  zr  ccke  is  needed  to 
sTtsiZZ    riis.    rhe    lime     coBibxniDg 
vith  zie  alica  and  xlomina,  and 
ja^nmr  zie  x:;a   Dree  to  combine 
WTtk  =ie  .zirbcn  vSC  dse  fiiel  to  form 
jrade   jt  pi^-iroiL.       Some  ore  is 
Of  aurh  a  cuulicy  xs  to  render  the 
ase  ^f  lime  umaecessarv ;  bat  the 
maicnry  cf   Fnglah.   ores    require 
this  adihccn.      Ihe  Blast  Furnace 
>  which  see  is  the  structure  in  which 
this  rh.mge  is  brought  about.    An 
hnmxsase  amousc  of  fiiel  is  consumed 
in.  heating  a  uew  furnace,  or  in  reheat- 
big  one  wiiich  has  been  out  of  blast, 
before  anT  iron  ore  is  tiirown  in;  and 
then  the  gradual  filling  and  smelt- 
ing go  on  for  a  long  time ;  but  when 
once  the  furnace  has  been  fiUed, 
it   is   kept  at  work    continuously, 
day  azkd  night,  Sunday  and  week- 
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day,  for  five  or  even  ten  years 
together — in  such  a  manner  how- 
ever, as  to  require  as  little  men's 
work  as  possible  on  Sunday.  Some- 
times the  ore,  lime,  and  coal  are 
lifted  up  to  the  furnace  door  from 
the  ground ;  but  often  the  levels  are 
such  as  to  permit  them  to  be  wheeled 
direct  into  the  furnace  from  trucks 
travelling  along  a  railway.  In  some 
of  the  Staffordshire  works  the  pro- 
portions are — 400  lbs.  of  coke  and 
100  lbs.. of  limestone  to  336  lbs.  of 
clay  ironstone ;  this  is  the  *^  charge^" 
or  quantity  thrown  in  every  hour. 
In  one  furnace,  somewhat  differently 
arranged,  bloMm  with  a  hot  blast  at 
624**  Fahr.,  and  6J  inches  pressure, 
each  charge  coasists  of  420  lbs.  of 
calcined  or  roasted  ore,  390  lbs.  of 
coal,  and  170  lbs.  of  limestone ;  and 
there  are  80  of  these  charges  in  24 
hours.  The  three  ingredients  settle 
down  into  the  mass  beneath,  which 
is  much  hotter  in  the  boshes  than  in 
the  body,  and  still  more  highly 
heated  at  the  hearth.  The  blast, 
hot  or  cold  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
applied  (see  Blast  ;  Hot  Blast)  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  solid  ingredients 
become  a  molten  mass,  nearly  white 
with  heat.  The  molten  metal  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  with 
the  slag  floating  on  it.  At  a  certain 
stage  in  the  proceedings  the  slag 
flows  over. a  kind  of  dam,  and  so 
out  of  the  furnace ;  it  is  often  made 
to  mould  itself  into  large  blocks, 
which  are  available  in  some  kinds  of 
building  and  road-making.  When 
the  metal  itself  is  quite  ready,  the 
furnace  is  tapped,  by  removing  a 
plug  of  refractory  clay  from  a  hole 
in  uie  bottom.  Moulds  are  made 
in  the  sanded  floor  in  front  of  the 
furnace;  they  are  channels,  some 
large  and  some  small,  communi- 
cating one  with  another,  and  one  of 
them  leading  from  the  tap-hole  in  the 
fiimace.  When  all  is  ready,  the  blast 
snsp^inded  and  the  plug  removed, 
out  flows  the  metal  in  a  brilliant 
golden  stream,  intensely  bright  and  [ 


hot,  so  as  to  be  bearable  only  by 
men  long  accustomed  to  it.  The 
metal  flows  into  and  fills  all  the 
channels.  The  portions  of  met:. I 
which  flow  into  the  smaller  channels 
zre  pigs f  those  in  the  larger  sows^  in 
the  language  of  the  workmen ;  and 
the  pigs  are  connected  with  the  sows 
by  so  small  an  attachment  as  to  be 
easily  broken  off  when  cold.  The 
pigs  and  sows  are  allowed  to  cool 
gradually;  the  hole  in  the  furnace 
is  plugged  up ;  new  charges  are 
thrown  in,  and  the  blast  applied; 
and  the  routine  goes  on  as  before. 
The  work  of  the  blast  furnace  is  thus 
seen  to  be,  to  i^rodvLce pig-iron  from 
ironstone  by  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  coal  or  coke,  lime  or 
limestone,  and  the  hot  or  cold  blast. 
Iron  Befiningr  and  Puddling'. 
Iron,  in  the  state  of  pi^,  exhibits 
many  diversities  of  quality,  mostly 
depending  on  the  quantity  of 
carbon  combined  with  the  metal. 
Foundry  metal,  dark  grey  iron, 
bright  iron,  molteti  iron,  white 
iron,  are  names  for  several  kinds; 
while  No.  i.  No.  2,  and  No.  3 
are  other  designations.  Long  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  one  kind 
IS  best  suitable  for  making  small 
castings,  another  for  large  machinery 
castings,  a  third  for  large  forgings, 
a  fourth  for  railway  bars,  and  so  on. 
Each  kind  presents  its  own  beautiful 
appearance  of  colour  and  sparks 
when  flowing  from  the  tap-hole  of 
the  blast  luniace  ;  even  the  slag  or 
iron  cinder  tells  its  tale  in  this  par- 
ticular. None  of  the  varieties  of 
pig-iron,  however,  are  sufl5ciently 
pure  for  conversion  into  wrought; 
they  contain  silica  and  other  im- 
purities, which  render  them  brittle, 
and  which  must  be  removed  by 
refining.  If  there  are  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  the  ironstone,  these 
are  mostly  removed  by  the  prelimi- 
nary roasting,  for  it  is  dimcnh  tn 
get  rid  of  them  afterward 
refining  consists  of  two 
processe3>  fining  or  rtji 
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:ii'T  xcFzg^  and  homogc- 

_-r     LL-  »-     -:.     iz-z    5>±-  zrsrz'zs.  li  2s  azz^r  hekred arsquioed 

«  L..  :   -.-=      s-:i   i:  i  ---  n  ne  s*c  rroces*.     The  Aefor  or 

C    -tt-.-?^   r.'         ::    .-*«  .K.iT.rl^Tf  «»«w  is  a  pondennis 

-.-r>    .  -  >^--^  :-:.:.  jl±  ^-^-i^    :c  zi-ecil,    lo  feet  loDg,  and 

■  »-    ■    =    -      :--    n    -I-  •w*:zi^z^  3-^4  ions.  pivotMl  near 

■  .  .■  z>.  ..r..  ■  zr-.z  ■_-;  :t;ir;:  '^e  iisaa  makes  a  rise  and 
..  ->,  ^^  ._-.  .z  -i  :j^  :"  iJ:«:c:  2  feet,  80  or  lOO  times 
i           .   >   ■=:_r-..      A:    ;  i  =.:::  1:2.  ry  suam  or  water  power. 

^  C:    -  -'   ..-^.-:  r»-    :    its  A  :.i1  ::  Thi:e-hoi  metal,  grasped 

■. -.     .::    -■-:    z    y    r---:.  :»  ::":^.  13  broa^i  from  thepnd- 

--.    T  •    -  ;  :.  V*     _:  z:  ■  iIt^  T^rzict  ID  ihe  helve,  where  a 

«     .-       --    •^>  -.    ::  -:  r:::*?i-.:c  ct  blows  drives  out  the 

^    .        ■...-=.;    z.-^  ; : :  fjT^  ilij.  and  consolidates  the 

:    >  .•  •.  -.' .    .:-.u--    -■■  ■.:-  t.  ;-_L-    Sccze  ironmasters  prefer  the 

•  ..              .  *  ..-    _.:..  .:r  -rs"^:  r-t^jz^r^zcthch^lzt.   The  squeezer 

-'-     -■ ■•-.L  -.  =  .'__=■:  ,-.z^?3    c<    rwo    powerful    jaws, 

f^  .   .       .  ■  .?    —    :.r   -^ir.-  -^  --r^:::::^  iz-i  sbatting  like  sassors 

■  -   ^-  .     ■..          :  .>^      .    ;:-•   -.':.-  :r  izzfan :  and  the  white-hot  l»ll 

».  -      -r.    j:--:   .■  ::■?>   _:«  ::  .~:!i.  iliced  betwe:n  the  jaws,  is 

...    -:.^    .    <l1   -.--  s:.:-^:^c.i  :=5;ead  of  hammered. 

.  ^.    ^..  >         :-:::   r:~.:.   zr:  Iron    ^^"'"g    and    Xillinff. 

•  *.  •            »     :    i    :iT:  -.  ;r     :.t  ;  !::«  frrs:  in  which  iron  is  applied 
!■   1  :   .:.-■  .■■..:;r  ■--:-.■-.        >—  ^  lli;  :i  cjjf-irvm,  used  for  nnm- 

.'*.    y    ;^*L.":.       •^"i-fr. '_i;  rer^'iSi  important  purposes  in  the 

•  ..  .  >  :.  -  r-'  -.*;.  ::  i*  M.i-z  irr?.  The  processes  by  which  the 
»."."i>  'V  . '^'  .-iii-'r  :":r  1  ziz-  =-iCiI  a  brocght  into  tnis  state  are 
>.v  o  :.^^'  .  "vr.  ■-.  .'\To**  t^-srr  z.ir:  iticrjytd  in  Casting  and  FouifD- 
.*»  .  •  ;,-• r  :■ :'-'  v  :>--c  — -i:i:s  :>--.  i::-i  i^  in  Caxnon  FoiWD- 
.-.  .»c  .\^<  V?,-  =:;ll:  *«=ij  ::  ;>3.  Cylinder  Casting,  &c 
.>.•/  :■:.:  j:-:.-m;^v  iss-~fs  1  11. :i  Azrchtfr  form  which  it  assumes  is 
oj -'.K"* -vi*-:>:?-v--.  i>.i=  i  cTiziljj-  iij,:  cf  ZL-^.^ught-iron.  The  roU- 
x.i.-.  .e-.-  '-.L  v  :-f  rii^.;fr  T.-k*  tf*-  ::'  iron  is  an  essential  requisite 
:,  •.-:•  "»-:>  >>  :.*^  it::  >■-■..-  ,t  rjwiris  its  toughness.  No  sooner 
.\.\m^ .  —  jss>"i  ,■;■  X"  ".->.  .T  "*:  '■?:<.  hi*  :be  bill  or  bloom  passed  under 
cw'*.  ^\■",■>  -:;r  r?r.-,-^^^i  ~-.-r:  '^e  the  acdon  of  the  helve  or  the 
!     -i^v   .•*    ■.•„a:<   :•:  '.iTp;  :."-^.  squeezer  than,  while  still  red-hot, 

■V-  -c .■.,:.:••£:  '.->>  --"x-c:  z\  b:-.:rs,  it  is  'transferred  to  the  rollers,  which 
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jt".;  4  .v  5  -•^:.  .*.  '"iCil  -ycrcriiec  are  oi  two  kinds,  roughing  roDs 
1:  Nvr  cvt»->.  ;v.::.-.  V:::?  rr-i-irj-n  Ijses  and  jf^swrtiwp- rolls.  (See  ROLLING 
.iX-::;  ;n  :vr  *vr:.  •--  >iv.vr.::-g  tnc  MixIl.>  If  uieet -iron is  to  be  made, 
!^:. -..;!.  ,:to.  the:'.  jiX'u;  10  per  cen:.  the  rolls  are  smooth.  Sometimei 
iv.':o  t:^  X\v:v.v.!j;  >jil.^:  or  ruii>J  these  rolls  are  placed  one  above 
lu'-.:  i\«JkC  :-«  u<<x:  ^  ibe  fuel  for  anodier;  the  bar  is  passed  forward 
^v'll:m^J:v»I\::■.ru:^  rcn:  bu;  for  timed  between  the  first  and  second,  and 
plitc'^  v't  K't  « '.:^::v::  v  hircool  is  back  again  between  the  second  and 
nc\Vvx4i\.  Iv:!;^:  tv.otr  rure.  The  third.  The  rolled  bars  obtain 
ImlU  %n  lM%v>:t*.<  tw;:;::^  ro.uoh  squeez-  i  various  names,  such  as  c<mimoH  inm, 
iMi;.  h.nutucitit>^.  jiiu!  rv^Ilin^  before  b^st  inm,  and  best cabU  iroft,  acooid- 
%\w  \\w\a\  Assumes  the  f"»rv»p^  *"te  |  ing  to  quahty.  Some  of  them  are 
^^.Wi\»u^hc«\ni  pmjvsc*.  It  has  :  oilLed  red-short,  which  crack  whet 
Hil  (i(  iuos(  of  the  coibon.  silica,  ,  bent  at  a  red  heat :  others  aie^^ 
*QV»«iulpUxt^phoiu$.  but  it  is  not  .  shortj  weak  and  brittle  when  cold; 
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both  of  these  are  regarded  as  defects. 
The  rolling  of  vast  blooms  of  iron 
into  slahsy  plates^  and  sheets  is  only 
a  modification  of  the  rolUng  into 
harSf  depending  rather  on  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  rollers  than  on  the 
quality  of  the  iron.  For  one  variety 
of  this  ponderous  work  see  Armour 
Plates.  The  iron  machines,  en- 
gines, apparatus,  tools,  cutlery,  and 
countless  articles  of  use  and  orna- 
ment which  surround  us  in  our  daily 
life  are  more  or  less  noticed  under 
the  proper  headings. 

Iron  Trade  and  Statistics. 
Our  national  trade  in  this  metal 
is  something  enormous.  A  recent 
estimate  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 257  iron-smelting  works 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  920 
smelting  furnaces  contained  in 
them ;  5,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron 
made  from  10,000,000  tons  of  ore. 
Then,  in  relation  to  subsequent 
operations,  252  puddling  and  roll- 
ing works,  containing  6,400  pud- 
dling furnaces  and  730  rolling-mills. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  5,000,000 
tons  of  pig-iron  when  finally  con- 
verted into  articles  of  use  and  orna- 
ment it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  say,  owing  to  the  wide  range  in 
value  per  ton  between  large  castings 
and  forgings  for  engineering,  and 
small  delicate  ornaments.  The 
shipping  interest,  too,  is  vastly 
interested  in  our  iron  trade.  After 
supplying  home  demand,  we 
exported  in  1867  no  less  than 
567,000  tons  of  pig  and  puddlediron ; 
300,000  tons  of  bar  and  rod  iron ; 
580,000  tons  of  rails  for  railways ; 
81,000  tons  of  castings;  145,000 
tons  of  sheet  and  plate  iron,  and 
110,000  tons  of  wrought-iron  in 
various  forms;  worth  altogether 
jfi3,ooo,ooo. 

Iron  War  Ships  ;  Iron-clads. 
So  long  as  the  guns  employed  in 
naval  warfare  were  limited  to  68- 
pounders  as  a  maximum,  strongly- 
built  timber  ships  were  considered 
f  ttfficient  for  the  necessities  of  the 


case;  but  when  ordnance  huri* 
ing  shot  and  shell  of  100  lbs., 
200  lbs.,  or  even  300  lbs.  weight 
came  into  use,  the  bulwarks  were 
no  longer  adequate.  Hence  the  in- 
vention of  iron-clads,  or  armour- 
plated  ships.  The  first  actually  built 
were  some  floating  batteries  used 
by  the  French  during  the  Cri- 
mean war  in  1854;  they  were  not 
only  built  of  iron,  but  were  coated 
with  thick  iron  slabs.  The  English 
Government,  following  the  example, 
built  eight  floating  batteries  in  1856 : 
very  slow  and  unmanageable  ships. 
The  French,  in  1861,  converted  the 
90-gun  timber-built  line-of-battle 
ship  La  Gloire  into  a  corvette  of 
40  guns,  and  clad  it  with  iron  slabs 
4^  inches  thick.  Then  it  was  that 
the  British  Admiralty,  unwilling 
that  France  should  keep  the  lead, 
commenced  a  system  of  iron-clad 
building  which  has  continued  ever 
since.  Numerous  modifications  of 
plan  have  been  adopted,  to  ascer- 
tain which  among  them  possesses  a 
preponderance  of  practical  advan- 
tages, (i.)  Large  timber-buUt  men- 
of-war,  whether  finished  or  not, 
have  been  cut  down  in  height,  in- 
creased in  length,  and  clad  with  4^- 
inch  armour  plates,  backed  by  30 
inches  of  solid  timber.  (2.)  Some 
of  the  timber  ships,  thus  altered, 
lengthened,  and  armed,  have  been 
provided  with  solid  projecting  rams 
of  great  weight  and  power,  to  pierce 
an  enemy's  side.  (3.)  Some,  to 
render  the  ship  more  buoyant,  have 
had  the  armour  plates  only  over  the 
most  exposed  parts;  while  others 
have  been  clad  from  stem  to  stem. 
(4.)  Some  have  had  the  guns  placed 
in  a  revolving  turret  of  immense 
strength,  instead  of  as  a  broadside  in 
the  usual  way.  (See  Turret  Ships.) 
(5.)  A  plan  has  been  tried  in  a  few 
cases  of  notching  or  bevelling  the 
sides  of  the  ship  in  such  a  way  that 
the  guns  may  be  trained  to  take  a 
very  wide  sweep,  so  as  to  fire,  if 
needed,  much  nearer  in  a  line  with 
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the  keel  than  is  usually  practicable. 
(6.)  After  many  partially-bu  It  tim- 
ber ships  were  converteci  into  iron- 
clads, others  built  whoUy  of  iron 
were  commenced;  and  these  form 
the  most  fonnidable  class  of  the 
two.  (7.)  To  ascertain  the  effect  of 
actual  size,  the  Admiralty  have 
built  the  vast  ships  Northumber- 
land, Agincourt,  and  Minotaur, 
each  about  400  feet  long  and  7,000 
tons  burden,  with  5|-inch  armour 
plates.  (8.)  To  ascertain  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  armour  without  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  size  of  the 
ship,  plates  have  been  used  6,  7,  8, 
and  even  9  inches  in  thickness. 
(9.)  Various  modes  of  arranging  the 
armament  have  been  adopted,  as 
a  means  of  determining  whether  it 
will  be  better  to  have  a  moderate 
number  of  guns  throwing  lOO-lb. 
to  200-lb.  shot  and  shell,  or  a  few  of 
those  monster  guns  which  will  hurl 
from  300  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  of  metal 
against  the  enemy.  A  terrible  naval 
war  will  alone  settle  these  and  many 
other  disputed  questions.  The  iron- 
clads are  well  illustrated  in  the  mag- 
nificent ship  Hercules,  commenced 
in  the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Chatham 
in  1866,  and  first  floated  on  the  loth 
of  February,  1868.  Her  framework 
is  almost  wholly  of  iron;  she  is  325 
feet  long  between  the  perpen- 
diculars, 59  feet  extreme  breadth, 
and  mean  draught  of  water,  when 
fully  equipped  for  sea,  24J  feet ;  the 
ram  is  a  solid  mass  of  iron  5  tons 
in  weight.  The  tonnage  is  5,662 
tons  (builder's  old  measure).  The 
framework  is  ai>ery  strong  combina- 
tion of  girders  and  ribs,  the  former 
longitudinal  and  the  latter  trans- 
verse; and  additional  stiffness  has 
been  given,  first,  by  the  provision  of 
an  inner  bottom,  which  would  be  a 
source  of  protection  in  the  event  of 
the  outer  skin  being  disrupted  or 
baraded;  and,  secondly,  by  five 
transverse  water-tight  bulkheads. 
''^^  buildin*'  nn  of  the  sides  of  the 

lore  ponderous 


combination  of  iron  and  wood  than 
was  ever  before  attempted  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  outer  iron  plates 
vary  Irom  6  to  o  inches  in  thick- ' 
ness,  the  latter  being  sevoal  feet 
above  and  below  the  water  bne»  and 
extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
vessel.  The  belt  of  9-inch  plates  is 
backed  by  10  inches  of  teak ;  inskle 
this  is  a  skin  of  i^-inch  iron ;  then 
20  inches  more  of  teak;  and  an- 
other skin  of  J-inch  iron.  The  snc- 
cessive  belts  of  thinner  plates  are 
backed  with  teak  of  somewhat  less 
ponderous  character.  The  longitu- 
dinal girders  and  transverse  ribs 
produce  a  kind  of  ceUular  stmctiuek 
and  the  cells  are  afterwards  filled 
up  with  some  of  the  teak  backing. 
The  weight  of  armour  plating  on  me 
sides  is  i)i45  tons,  a  quantity  in- 
creased to  1,218  tons  by  bolts,  nnts, 
washers,  &c.  The  iron  in  the  fiame- 
work  of  the  ship  itself  raises  the 
total  to  4,250  tons ;  to  which  most 
be  added  810  tons  for  timber.  The 
engines,  by  Messrs.  Penn,  are  of 
1,200-horse  power  nominal,  capable 
of  being  worked  up  to  the  enormons 
equivalent  of  7,000-horse  power. 
Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the 
mighty  fabric,  the  engines  have  been 
planned  to  give  her  a  speed  of  14 
knots  an  hour.  There  is  a  central 
box-battery  on  each  broadside,  so 
constructed  that  the  guns  can  be 
trained  into  a  line  of  fire  at  right 
angles  to  the  keel,  or  at  any  angle 
varying  from  90**  to  15**,  therebnr 
giving  the  gunners  an  immense  ao- 
vantage  in  attacking  an  enemy.  In- 
stead of  making  the  strengtn  and 
weight  equal  in  all  parts,  the  ar* 
mour  and  backing  have  been  made 
most  formidable  at  those  parts  which 
are  most  exposed  to  hostile  'shot 
This  ship  has  cost  not  less  than 
^400,000.  For  the  making  of  the 
ponderous  iron  slabs  see  A&iioni 
Plates. 

Iron  Wood  is  an  exceedmgly 
hard,  dense,  and  heavy  kind  of  tim- 
ber, derived  from  various  trees  of 
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Oriental  growth,  and  used  for  rud- 
ders, axles,  ploughs,  and  many  other 
purposes. 

Isingrlass,  prepared  from  the 
sounds  and  air-bladders  of  the  stur- 
geon, is  the  purest  of  all  gelatine. 
It  comes  to  market  as  a  thin  film  cut 
into  shreds,  and  is  largely  used  in 
the  arts  for  various  purposes  of 
fining  and  clarifying. 

Ivory.  This  beautiful  substance 
is  obtained  from  the  tusks  and  teeth 
of  certain  animals,  especially  the 
elephant,  narwhal,  walrus,  and  hip- 
popotamus, the  chief  being  ele- 
phant tusk.  The  tusks  are  hollow 
at  the  larger  end,  and  gradually  be- 
come solid  towards  the  smaller  or 
pointed.  The  African  elephant 
yields  the  finest  quality,  after  which 
comes  the  Asiatic.  Many  thousand 
tusks  are  imported  into  England 
every  year,  especially  for  use  by  the 
cutlersofSheffield,whoemploy  enor- 
mous quantities  for  the  handles  of 
knives,  forks,  razors,  &c.  The  tusks 
vary  greatly  in  size,  from  8  inches  to 
10  feet  long,  some  reaching  as  much 
as  50,  80,  100,  140,  and  even  170 
lbs.  weight ;  but  the  average  is  about 
10  lbs.  It  is  only  in  small  number 
that  the  shed  tusks  are  picked  up  by 
the  natives  for  sale ;  the  animals  are 
mostly  killed  for  the  purpose ;  and 
it 'has  been  computed  that  20,000 
elephants  are  slaughtered  yearly  to 
supply  Shefiield  alone.  Hippopo- 
tamus tusk  yields  a  hard  white  ivory, 
much  used  by  dentists  for  artificial 
teeth.  The  narwhal  tooth  or  horn 
is  very  hard,  and  takes  a  high 
polish.  Fossil  ivory  is  obtained  in 
Siberia  from  the  tusks  of  the  ex- 
tinct mammoth,  sometimes  as  much 
as  10  feet  long,  and  weighing  160 
lbs.  In  the  working  up  of  ivory 
into  bandies,  billiard  balls,  chess- 
men, organ  and  pianoforte  keys, 


veneers,  &c.,  much  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced ;  for  some  of  the  tusks 
are  more  hollow  than  others,  some 
more  crooked,  some  more  irregular 
in  colour  and  texture.  The  larger 
and  straighter  the  tusk,  the  easier  it 
is  to  work.  Thin  sa^^'s  are  used  to 
cut  up  the  tusk.,  and  great  tact  is 
needed  in  arranging  the  cuts  so  that 
the  valuable  substance  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  best  advantage.  Each 
variation  in  hardness,  whiteness, 
&c.,  renders  the  ivory  useful  for 
some  purposes  rather  than  others  ; 
and  it  is  the  ivory-worker's  business 
to  determine  all  these  matters  as  he 
goes  on.  He  pencils  the  tusk,  after 
closely  examining  it,  and  makes  his 
saw-cuts  along  the  pencil-marks. 
The  turning,  planing,  polishing, 
carving,  &c.,  of  ivory,  depend  on  the 
same  mechanical  principles  as  those 
of  hard  wood  ;  but  the  peculiarities 
and  costliness  of  the  substance  ren- 
der great  care  necessary.  The  use  of 
ivory  for  handles  and  hafts  is  noticed 
under  Cutlery  Manufacture; 
Hafting,  Handling.  The  modes 
of  cutting  veneers  or  thin  sheets  of 
ivory,  for  inlaying,  miniatures,  writ- 
ing tablets,  &c.,  are  treated  under 
Veneer.  Besides  the  articles  al- 
ready named,  ivory  is  used  for 
comos,  paper-knives,  jelly,  ivory- 
black,  copper-plate  printers*  ink, 
napkin  rings,  and  numberless  small 
turned  and  carved  ornaments.  For 
these  various  purposes  we  require 
no  less  than  10,000  cwt.  of  ivory 
annually.  Ivory  can  be  bleached, 
and  also  dyed,  by  various  modes  of 
treatment.  It  can  also  be  made 
flexible  by  treating  it  with  certain 
acids.  A  nut  somewhat  resem- 
bling ivory  is  described  under  Vege- 
table Ivory. 

Ivory     Black.      (See     Lamp 
Black.) 
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JaoqnaTd  Machine.  This  very 
beautiful  contrivance  for  facilitating 
figure-weaving  was  invented  by  Jac- 
quard,  a  Lyons  manufacturer,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
Until  his  day,  clumsy  and  slow- 
working  mechanism  was  employed 
to  raise  and  lower  the  warp  threads, 
so  as  to  admit  the  wcflt  to  oe  thrown 
across  them  ;  but  his  new  machine 
gave  precision  and  celerity  to  the 
operation.  The  Tacquard  machine 
is  placed  over  the  loom.  Wires, 
arranged  in  rows,  with  hooks  at 
their  ends,  raise  the  warp  threads, 
each  hook  acting  upon  one  thread. 
The  hooks  arc  supported  by  bars 
fixed  to  a  frame ;  the  frame  is  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  an  up-and-down 
motion,  insomuch  that  when  the 
frame  moves  upwards,  the  hooks 
lift  up  the  warp  threads.  If  the 
threads  were  raised  in  regular  alter- 
nation, each  being  lifted  at  the  time 
when  its  neighbour  is  depressed, 
the  apparatus  would  be  merely  suit- 
able for  plain  weaving,  and  would 
{}Ossess  no  advantage  over  the  plain 
00m  ;  but  if  two  or  more  neigh- 
bouring threads  were  raised  together 
as  one  group,  and  if  those  groups 
were  infinite  in  number,  recurrence, 
and  position,  all  the  varieties  of  the 
most  elaborate  figure-weaving  might 
be  produced.  Now  the  Jacquard 
machine  effects  this  grouping  in  a 
very  ingenious  way.  A  kind  of  long 
horizontal  box  has  each  of  its  four 
sides  or  faces  pierced  with  a  great 
number  of  holes,  nearly  close  to- 
gether. Cards  are  prepared,  each 
])ierced  with  holes,  but  not  so  abun- 
dantly, in  such  a  way  that  when 
a  card  is  placed  on  a  surface  of  the 
hot,  some  of  the  holes  in  the  latter 
coincide  with  those  in  the  former, 
while  others  are  covered  or  closed 
bj  the  unpierced  parts  of  the  card. 
A  large  number  of  cards,  100,  500, 


1,000,  even  20,ooo»  are  required  fiir 
an  elaborate  pattern,  the  perfon* 
tions  in  each  card  bearing  relation 
to  some  one  definite  part  of  the  pat- 
tern.. The  cards  for  one  pattern  are 
so  linked  edge  to  edge  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  endless  chain,  which  passes 
over  the  box ;  and  when  the  boz  is 
made  to  rotate  on  a  horizontal  axis, 
each  card  in  torn  assumes  a  yeitical 
position.  The  boz  not  only  slowly 
rotates,  but  has  a  pendulum  motioii, 
making  one  swing  of  the  pendalum 
every  time  a  new  card  comes  into  a 
vertical  position.  When  the  boz 
swings,  It  strikes  against  the  ends 
of  the  wires;  some  of  the  wixes 
enter  the  holes  without  being  moved, 
but  others,  coming  butt  against  the 
unperforated  parts  of  the  card,  are 
forced  to  move  a  little  way  in  the 
direction  of  their  length.  When 
they  move,  they  lift  the  warp  threads 
to  which  they  are  respectiTelT  at- 
tached. It  becomes  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  stamping  of  the  holes 
in  the  cards  is  an  important  pre- 
liminary operation.  The  weaver  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  A  woman 
or  girl,  with  the  design  or  patten 
before  her,  transfers  this  pattern  to 
a  series  of  warp  threads  fixed  in  a 
small  frame  by  means  of-  a  long 
needle  which  passes  a  weft  .thread 
over  and  under  them  in  determinate 
order;  the  stamper  then,  by  Aft 
aid  of  a  small  stamping  mfl^^*^ 
punches  holes  in  a  card  accocding 
to  an  order  suggested  by  these  bits 
of  weft  thread ;  and  so  on  with  all  the 
cards  in  succession.  Patterns  often 
require  3,000  cards  each;  and  one 
particular  instance  required  d4tO00> 
The  principle  established  by  Jac* 
quard  has  been  varied  in  mai^ 
ways — two  boxes  at  work  at  once^ 
to  expedite  the  process ;  three  cr 
four  boxes,  to  increase  the  cdcritf 
still  further ;  a  kind  of  barrel-orsaa 
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studded  with  pegs  capable  of  being 
shifted  to  any  arrangement,  instead  of 
a  box  and  perforated  cards;  the  sub- 
stitution of  thin  sheet-iron  for  cards ; 
the  substitution  of  an  endless  band 
of  paper  for  the  cards,  &c.  M. 
Bonelli,  an  Italian  engineer,  has  re- 
cently invented  an  electric  appa- 
ratus to  work  with  the  Jacquard, 
under  the  name  of  the  Electric  Loom. 
The  design  is  represented,  not  by 
holes  in  cards,  but  by  alternations 
of  conducting  and  non-conducting 
surfaces  in  metal  plates.  The  plan 
is  scientific  and  beautiful,  but  has 
not  yet  come  much  into  use^ 

J&ggery  is  the  name  given  in 
India  to  sugar  obtained  from  the  sap 
cf  many  kinds  of  palm  and  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  Palm  wine  is  fermented, 
and  arrack  distilled,  from  jaggery. 

Japan  Earth..    (See  Terra  Ja- 

PONICA.) 

Japanningr,  in  some  of  its  varie- 
ties, is  simply  applying  a  coat  of 
varnish  to  an  article  of  use  or  orna- 
ment; but  in  other  cases  it  com- 
prises the  formation  of  a  much 
thicker  layer.  The  Japanese,  from 
whom  this  art  is  named,  make  inci- 
sions in  the  trunk  of  a  particular 
tree,  from  which  a  juice  exudes ; 
this  juice,  cream-coloured  at  first, 
deepens  to  black  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  then  becomes  japan  or 
japan  varnish.  The  juice,  thick- 
ened with  the  charcoal  of  burnt 
wood,  is  applied  as  a  paint  in  many 
coatings  to  the  surface  of  wood, 
metal,  or  other  material,  being  dried 
in  the  sunshine  after  each  coating. 
A  polishing  with  a  smooth  wetted 
stoue  makes  it  hard  and  briUiant, 
and  then  it  is  ready  to  receive  any 
adornment  which  tne  native  artists 
choose  to  apply  to  it,  either  in  co- 
loured paints  or  in  gold  and  silver 
leaf.  In  England  the  name  oi japan 
is  given  to  a  paint  made  of  ivory- 
black  and  a  particular  kind  of  var- 
nish. It  is  generally  black,  but  may 
be  mixed  with  paint,  oils,  varnishes, 
and  turpentine  to  produce  a  great 


variety  of  effects,  especially  to  imi- 
tate tortoiseshell.  Sometimes  an 
ornament  is  produced  by  transfer- 
ring an  engraving  or  drawing  to  the 
j  apanned  surface.  A  kind  of  inlaying 
with  mother-of-pearl  is  frequently 
effected  in  japan-work,  on  a  ground 
of  papier-m4ch6  or  metal.  The 
mother-of-pearl,  cut  to  the  required 
device,  is  laid  down  upon  the 
groundwork ;  repeated  coatings  of 
japan  are  applied  to  the  whole  sur- 
face, until  tne  thickness  of  the  japan 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  iapan  is  then  rubbed  or 
scraped  off  the  mother-of-pearl,  but 
not  off  the  ground,  whereby  all  is 
brought  to  one  level  surface.  A  kind 
of  turpentine  paint,  used  instead  of  oil 
paint  for  deal  furniture,  is  sometimes 
called  japan ;  and  japan-gold  size  is 
the  name  of  a  varnish  or  cement 
used  in  attaching  leaf-gold  to  some 
articles.    The  principal  trade  of  ja- 

ganned  ware  is  centred  at  Birming- 
am  and  "Wolvertampton,  where 
coal  boxes  and  scuttles,  tin  canisters, 
aiid  numerous  other  articles  in  ja- 
panned metal  are  produced.  For 
cheap  ware  a  single  coating  of  the 
black  varnish  suffices ;  but  the  bet- 
ter kinds  are  wrought  up  to  a  fine 
polish  by  the  aid  of  rotten- stone 
and  Tripoli  powder. 

Jasper.  (See  Gems  and  Pre- 
cious Stones.) 
Jerked  Beef.  (See  Charqui.) 
Jet  is  a  beautiful  black  mineral, 
found  near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  in  other  places.  It  is  a  kind  of 
coal,  of  the  pitchy  or  bituminous 
variety,  but  harder  and  smoother 
than  any  other  kind.  At  "Whitbv 
there  is  a  regular  manufacture  of  it 
into  earrings,  necklaces,  brooches, 
bracelets,  chains,  small  boxes,  chim- 
ney ornaments,  and  various  trinkets. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  split  by  hat- 
ing while  being  worked,  and  on  that 
account  requires  careful  manage- 
ment. Imitation  jet  is  made  of 
black  glass,  hard  black  wax,  and 
other  substances. 
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Jewel;  Jewellery.  Gems  and 
precious  stones  are  often  considered 
to  be  jewels  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term  ;  but  gold-worlc  combined 
with  them,  or  even  small  gold-work 
without  any  stone  at  all,  obtains  the 
same  designation.  A  lapidary  (see 
Lapidary  Work)  prepares  the 
costly  stone  by  various  processes  of 
grinding  and  polishing;  and  then 
the  jeweller^  by  delicate  operations 
of  wire-drawing,  flatting,  stamping, 
chasing,  soldering,  burnishing,  &c., 
and  the  use  of  foil  (see  Foil), 
works  up  the  gold  and  the  stones 
into  jewellery.  At  Birmingham  an 
immense  amount  of  cheap  jewellery 
is  made,  by  reducing  to  tne  smallest 
possible  thinness  the  layer  of  gold 
upon  a  body  of  cheaper  metal ;  whUe 
every  variety  of  glass,  enamel,  and 
crystal  is  made  to  imitate  gems  and 
precious  stones.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  this  wonderfully  busy 
town  employs  no  less  than  7,500 
persons,  and  uses  up  ;f  1,250,000 
worth  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels, 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  jewel- 
lery and  ornaments. 

Jewelling*.  Wliat  the  watch- 
maker c^Ws  jewelling  a  watch  is  not 
adorning  it,  but  applying  small  bits 
of  gem  for  the  pivot-holes.  These 
holes  would  be  worn  away  if  made 
of  metal ;  and  therefore  small  bits 
of  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  chry- 
solite, and  other  gems  are  fixed 
into  little  sockets,  and  drilled  with 
holes  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
pivots.  This  is  very  delicate  work, 
requiring  tact  and  discrimination.  A 
watch  "jewelled  in  four  hole?  '*  has 
four  such  pivot-gems,  and  so  on. 

Joinery.  Some  of  the  names 
p:iven  to  pieces  of  wood,  as  noticed 
in  Carpentry,  are  applicable  also 
to  joinery ;  but  there  are  in  addi- 
tion many  others  to  denote  the  vari- 
ons  parts  of  doors,  windows,  panel- 
ling, partitions,  balusters,  cupboards, 
■«a  the  like.  The  carpenter  de- 
«  venr  the  plane, 

of  planes 


is  indispensable  to  the  joiner,  not 
only  to  give  smoothness  to  all  the 
pieces  employed,  but  to  give  sliape 
to  most  of  them — such  as  mould* 
ings,  headings,  and  filletings  of  va- 
rious kinds.     On  (he  other  hand, 
the  carpenter  needs  much  aid  from 
nails  and  bolts ;    the  joiner  relies 
rather  on  glue  and  joints.    Machine 
ioinery,  so  to  speak,  has  extended 
largely  within  the  last  few  yeais. 
We  allude  to  the  establishment  of 
large   factories,    in    which    steam- 
worked  machines  are  employed  in 
sawing,  planing,  doweling,  tenon- 
ing, grooving,  and  otherwise  treat- 
ing timbers  for  the  making  of  doors, 
windows,    and    other    articles    of 
joinery.     Such  articles  can  be  pm-- 
chased  in  any  quantity,  and  many 
builders  now  keep  a  stodc  of  them  in 
readiness  instead  of  making  tiiem  by 
hand  as  wanted.    (See  further  under 
Wood-working  Machinery.) 
Joistfl.    (See  Flooring.) 
Juniper.    The  wood  of  tnis  txee 
is  applied  to  many  purposes  in  the 
arts.    According  to  the  species  of 
which  juniper  is  an  extensivegenos, 
one   kind   of  wood    is    yeUowish 
red,  hard,  and  fragrant,  and  is  used 
for  turnery  and  veneering ;  another 
kind  (known  as  cedar)  is  used  fbr 
the    rods    of  black-lead    pendls; 
while  a  third,   on    account  of  its 
repelling  the  attacks  of  insects,  ii 
valued  as  a  lining  for  cabinets,  &c 
The  berries  are  used  for  flavouring 
gin.    The  bark  is  sometimes  made 
into  ropes,  the  root  fibres  are  woven 
into  baskets,  the  oil  of  the  nut  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  the  dry  tmp 
and  roots  for  fumigation. 

Junk  is  the  familiar  name  fiir 
salt  meat  packed  in  barrels  for  nseoa 
shipboard.  A  parliamentary  nrncr 
states  that,  in  the  official  year  1867-8; 
3,113  tierces  and  3,013  band*  of 
beef  were  pickled  or  cured  in  tbe 
Government  Victualling  Yard  tl 
Deptford.  As  the  tierct  hoUi 
304  lbs.,  and  the  barrel  208 lbs.,  tbe 
total  quantity  cured  was  aboot  • 
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million  and  a  half  of  pounds.  The 
total  cost,  including  package,  salt, 
and  labour,  was  £g  6s,  per  tierce, 
and  £6  8j.  per  barrel. 

Jute  is  a  material  which  has  re- 
cently come  very  largely  into  use 
for  woven  goods,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain economical  qualities  which  it 
possesses.  The  jute  plant  is  not  of 
English  growth ;  it  comes  from 
abroad,  chiefly  from  India,  where  it 
grows  rapidly,  and  calls  for  very 
little  care  in  cultivation.  Like  flax 
and  hemp,  the  portion  applied  to 
textile  purposes  is  the  greater  part 
of  the  fibrous  stem.  "When  ripe, 
the  plants  are  cut  down  near  the 
ground,  and  steeped  in  water  for  a 
week  or  more,  when  the  fibres  can 
be  separated  from  the  woody  por- 
tion. By  referring  to  FLAX  DRESS- 
ING and  Hemp  Manufactures, 
the  separating  and  cleaning  pro- 
cesses, as  applied  to  jute,  will  be 
easily  understood.  It  is  pressed  into 
bales  of  about  300  lbs.  each.  The 
India  produce  now  amounts  to 
600,000,000  or  700,000,000  lbs.  of 
clean  fibre  annuallv.  The  Hindoos 
msLke  their  gunny  bags  (see  Gunny 
Cloth;  Gunny  Bags)  of  jute 
cloth.  In  England  the  jute  manu- 
facture was  h^ly  known  till  about 
1840 ;  but  now  steam  power  is  ap- 
plied to  it  on  a  very  large  scale,  es- 
pecially at  Dundee.  As  jute  is  cheap, 
spins  well,  and  looks  glossy  when 
woven,  it  has  come  greatly  into  fa- 
vour, some  of  the  mUls  working  up 
as  much  as  1,000  bales  of  it  every 
week.  The  main  use  of  it  is  for 
sacking  and  baggmg;  other  uses 
are  for  sheetings,  mattings,  ducks, 
and  carpeting;  and  in  combination 
with  the  more  expensive  fibres  of 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  cocoa-nut. 
It  dyes  easily,  but  the  colours  do 
not  wear  well. 

Jute  Xannfttotiixe.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  processes  after 
the  jute  reaches  the  factory. — Oiling, 
The  bales  being  opened,  the  jute  is 
spread  out  on  a  table,  sprinkled  with 


oil  and  water,  allowed  to  remain 
a  day  or  two,  and  pressed  between 
rollers ;  this  renders  the  fibres  soil 
and  pliable. — Breaking.  The  jute 
is  passed  between  toothed  rollers, 
the  teeth  of  which  bring  the  fibres 
nearly  parallel,  and  arrange  them 
into  a  sort  of  ribbon  or  sHver,  and 
then  between  two  other  rollers  with 
finer  teeth.  These  two  machines 
are  called  the  breaker  card  and 
the  finisher  card, — Drawing.  The 
slivers  received  from  the  finisher 
card  fall  into  cans,  whence  they 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
drawing  frame.  This  acts  like  the 
similarly  -  named  machine  in  tlie 
cotton  manufactiu-e — drawing  out, 
narrowing,  and  thinning  the  slivers. 
— Raving.  In  the  roving  mcLchine 
the  sliver  receives  a  slight  twist,  and 
is  wound  upon  bobbins. — Spinning. 
This  is  done  on  the  throstle  plan, 
not  the  mule  (see  Spinning),  the 
throstles  making  3,000  to  4,000 
revolutions  per  minute. —  Weaving. 
After  winding  the  warp  yam  on 
large  bobbins  in  the  winding  ma- 
chine, placing  it  on  the  loom-beam 
by  the  beaming  mcLchine,  and  wind- 
ing the  weft  yam  on  the  pirns  of  the 
shuttles  by  the  piming  machine, 
the  spun  mreads  of  jute  are  ready 
to  be  woven  into  cloth.  Here  it 
need  only  be  said  that  the  loom 
and  the  shuttle  are  larger  and 
stronger  for  jute  than  for  cotton,  as 
the  material  is  for  the  most  part 
worked  up  into  coarser  fabrics.  In 
jute  the  finest  yams  bear  the  lowest 
numbers,  whereas  in  cotton  they 
bear  the  highest.  So  large  has  this 
trade  now  become,  that  1,600,000 
cwt.,  or  180,000,000  lbs.,  of  jute 
was  imported  in  1867.  About  that 
time,  in  Dundee  alone,  there  were 
60  jute  factories,  having  ioo,oco 
spindles  and  5,000  power-looms,  and 
employing  20,000  hands.  Mr.  Cola 
states  that,  for  a  jute  factory 
comprising  16  double  spinning 
machines,  of  2,000  spindles  alto- 
gether, with  100  looms,  fitted  for 
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weaving  b.'jjjging  and  sacking,  the 
v  hole  of  llie  plant  would  cost  about 
/'2 1,000.     Of  this   sum    ;f  17,000 


would  be  for  the  working  machinery, 
and  ;^4,ooo  for  steam  power  and 
mill  gearing. 


K. 


Kamptnlloon  is  a  substance  in- 
tended to  present  certain  advantages 
over  painted  canvas  as  a  floor-cover- 
ing. It  is  made  of  cork  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  india-rubber,  linseed 
oil,  and  one  or  two  other  substances. 
These  ingredients  are  kneaded  up 
into  a  kind  of  dough,  which  is 
j>resscd  out  into  sheets  by  rolling 
with  steam-heated  cylinders.  "When 
cold,  these  sheets  may  at  once  be 
used  as  a  floor-coverinjj,  or  may  be 
painted  with  any  ornamental  device. 
It  forms  a  more  noiseless,  elastic, 
and  dry  floor-covering  than  oil-cloth. 

Kelp  is  one  of  several  kinds  of 
seaweed  from  which  soda  can  be 
prepared.  Barilla^  one  form  of 
crude  soda,  is  made  in  France  and 
Spain  from  the  semi-fused  ash  of  the 
salsola  soda^  found  on  the  seashores 
of  those  countries.  Varec  and  Sali- 
ccr^  two  other  kinds,  are  made  in 
1  ranee.  The  English  name,  kelp, 
has  been  given  indiscriminately  to 
the  seaweed  as  picked  up,  and  to 
the  ashes  after  they  have  been  burnt ; 
but  practically  the  ashes  form  the 
kelp.  Early  in  the  present  century, 
when  there  was  a  very  high  duty 
both  on  barilla  and  on  common  salt, 
kelp  was  made  on  a  large  scale  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Scotland ; 
and  a  rental  or  royalty  was  given  for 
all  the  seaweed  found  on  the  shores ; 
but  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  salt, 
and  the  very  small  price  at  which 
that  substance  can  be  purchased, 
have  caused  soda-makers  to  employ 
salt  instead  of  kelp,  insomuch  that 
the  gathering  of  seaweed  on  the 
Scottish  shores  hardly  repays  the 
trouble. 

KenaeB  is  a  kind  of  inferior  co- 
chineal, derived  like  it  from  insects, 
^1  "-reing  scarlet. 


Kerseymere  is  a  woollen  cloth 
which  has  a  twill  given  to  it  in  weav- 
ing.   (See  Twill.) 

Kiln.  (See  B&iCK  Making, 
Enamel,  Lime  Kiln,  Malt  and 
Malting,  Pottmly,  &c.) 

King's  Tellow  is  a  yellow  pig- 
ment made  of  orpiment  and  arsemous 
acid. 

Kino,  one  of  many  kinds  of  juice 
or  gum  which  exude  from  trees  in 
the  tropical  regions,  comes  to  Eng- 
land in  the  form  of  small,  brownish, 
glittering  fragments.  It  is  used  by 
us  chieny  in  medicine ;  but  the 
Hindoos  largely  employ  it  in  dyeing 
cotton  of  a  nankeen  colour. 

KirschwafUMr,  sometimes  con- 
founded with  cherry  hrcmdy,  is  a 
cherry  liqueur ^  made  by  pounding 
the  pulp  of  cherries,  fermenting, 
adding  tne  broken  stones  or  kerods, 
and  distilling.  It  forms  a  favourite 
drink  in  Germany,  but  is  not  much 
known  in  England. 

ELneading  lEaohine.  Under 
Bread  Making  it  is  stated  that 
the  dough  for  ordinary  loaf-bread 
is  usually  kneaded  in  a  very  un- 
couth way  by  a  pole  or  lever  jeiked 
up  and  down.  The  process  is  slow, 
dirty,  and  wasteful,  and  ought  to 
be  superseded  by  one  or  other 
of  the  kneading  machines  whidi 
have  been  recently  invented.  S(HDe 
of  these  act  by  means  of  verti- 
cal knives  on  a  horizontal  rotatiiig 
axis;  some  have  a  vertical  mixer 
and  horizontal  blades;  some  r^ 
semble  a  vertical  clay-mixer ;  whik 
one  for  domestic  use  has  a  loud 
of  pestle-and-mortar  action.  It  his 
been  distinctly  ascertained — (i),  thit 
kneading  by  machine  |NX>diitti 
dough  well  mixed  and  perfectly  deto  I 
(2),  that  it  is  performed  in  a  shorter 
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time  than  by  the  common  process,  and 
therefore  lessens  the  long  homTS  of 
labour  in  the  bakehouse ;  (3),  that 
it  is  healthier,  by  lessening  the  inha- 
lation of  flour-dust  and  carbonic  acid"; 
(4),  that  the  men  are  called  upon  for 
a  less  exercise  of  physical  labour;  (5), 
that  there  is  no  waste  of  flour,  because 
the  dough  is  in  a  closed  receptacle ; 
and  (6),  that  every  particle  of  flour 
receives  its  due  admixture  with 
water,  thus  rendering  the  bread  more 
palatable  and  digestible  than  the 
loaf-bread  ordinarily  made. 

ELnife-oleaningr  Machine.  There 
are  many  contrivances  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  which  the  three  following 
illustrate  the  general  character,  (i.) 
Kent's  maclSne  has  a  horizontal 
iron  spindle  or  axis  ;  a  winch  handle 
to  make  this  spindle  rotate ;  two 
rollers  or  discs  Uiat  rotate  with  tlie 
spindle  ,•  and  a  layer  of  bristles  on 
the  rollers.  A  knife  is  introduced 
into  the  machine  in  such  a  way 
that  the  two  surfaces  of  the  blade 
are  cleaned  by  friction  against  the 
bristles  on  the  rollers.  (2.)  Masters's 
machine  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but 
with  a  somewhat  different  action  of 
the  rubbing  surfaces.  (3.)  Price's 
machine  has  two  horizontal  drums, 
one  within  the  other;  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  inner  drum  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  outer  are  covered  with 
leather  or  felt.  The  knife  is  intro- 
duced into  the  machine  in  such  a 


way  that  the  blade  is  between  the 
two  drums,  and  is  acted  on  by  both. 
Knife  Manxi&otnre.  (See  Cut- 
lery Manufacture.) 

Xnittingr  is  the  original  process 
from  which  the  great  manufacture  of 
hosiery  has  sprung.  While,  in  weav- 
ing^ many  threads  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  in  knittings  one 
thread  is  repeatedly  looped  or  twisted 
round  itself.  In  its  simplest  form  it 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  processes  ;  in 
its  larger  developments  it  gives  rise 
to  the  important  industry  noticed 
under  Framework  Knitting  and 
Hosiery  AIanufacture. 

Koh-i-noor.     (See  Diamond.) 
Kreasote.     (See  Creasote.) 
Knmiss,  or  Kanxniss,  is  an  in- 
toxicating drink    made    from    fer- 
mented  mares'  milk.       The  Kal- 
mucks indulge  largely  in  it. 

Kyanisingr  is  one  of  the  modes 
of  preserving  timber  from  decay. 
It  was  patented  by  Mr.  Kyan  m 
1832,  and  consists  in*  steeping  the 
wood  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  or  corrosive  sublimate. 
There  is  some  action  produced  on 
the  albumen  of  the  wood  by  this 
substance  which  changes  its  cha- 
racter, and  renders  it  less  liable  to 
decomposition.  The  wood  so  treated 
becomes,  however,  more  brittle  and 
less  flexible  than  before.  (See  also 
BuRNETTisiNG,  and  Timber,  Pre- 
servation OF.) 


L. 


I<ao  is  the  name  of  an  Oriental  in- 
sect, and  the  same  name  is  appro- 
priated to  a  valuable  substance 
which  it  supplies  to  the  arts.  The 
insect  lives  upon  the  sap  of  a  par- 
ticular tree,  which  gives  a  purple 
red  tinge  to  the  whole  body ;  and 
thousands  of  such  insects  glue  them- 
sdves  to  the  twig  of  a  tree  by  the 
same  gum  or  sap.  At  a  particular 
season  of  the  year  the  gatherers  cut 
down  the  twigs,  and  obtain  all  the 


lac  or  gum  from  them,  and  from  the 
bodies  of  the  insects,  by  processes 
of  steeping,  melting,  pressing,  dry- 
ing, &c.  The  substance  thus  obtained 
is  called  shell-lac,  or  shellac,  a  sort 
of  flaky  orange-brown  gum.  Button' 
IcLc  consists  of  drops  that  fall  during 
the  preparation  of  the  shellac. 
Plate-lac  is  in  larger  flattish  masses. 
Stich-lac  consists  of  the  twigs  them- 
selves, broken  into  short  pieces, 
with  the  insects  adhering  to  them. 
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Seed-lac  is  composed  of  the  very 
smallest  bits,  shaken  from  the  trees 
by  winds  and  other  disturbing  causes. 
LaC'dye  is  the  coloured  substance 
from  the  body  of  the  insect,  obtained 
by  solution,  sediment,  &c.  Lac-dye 
is  used  in  producing  the  scarlet  colour 
of  cloth  for  soldiers'  coats ;  but  all 
theother  varieties  of  lac  are  employed 
in  making  varnishes,  lacquers,  and 
polishes  of  numerous  kinds,  for 
which  the  gum  is  highly  valued. 

Laoe.  This  beautiful  article  is 
one  of  many  kinds  of  textile  goods 
in  which  the  mesh  is  formed  by  a 
looping  or  linldng  of  threads.  As  in 
net,  in  hosiery,  and  in  crochet,  so  in 
lace;  the  threads,  instead  of  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  lik€  the 
warp  and  weft  of  ordinary  woven 
cloth,  are  twisted  one  around  an- 
other in  a  peculiar  way.  The  thread  i 
may  be  of  wool  or  silk,  of  flax  or  j 
cotton,  of  silver  or  gold ;  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  fabric,  so  to  speak,  is 
in  principle  independent  of  the  pre- 
cise kind  of  material.  That  some  such 
work  was  wrought  by  the  high-bom  ; 
ladies  of  early  times  is  clear  enough, 
but  it  is  not  quite  clear  in  what  way  , 
the  process  was  conducted.  The  ' 
finest  kinds  of  modem  lace  are  made 
uponapilloworcushion.  The  pattern,  ' 
drawn  upon  parchment  or  paper,  is 
placed  upon  the  cushion.  Pins  are 
stuck  through  the  pattern  into  the 
cushion,  sufficient  in  number  and 
arrangement  to  follow  the  de\*ice. 
Bobbins  filled  with  fine  thread  are 
provided,  and  so  ranged  round  the 
cushion  that  the  threads  can  be 
twisted  round  the  pins.  The  bob- 
bins are  taken  up  by  turns,  and 
passed  from  right  to  left  and  from  left 
to  right,  so  that  the  threads  may 
intertwine;  and  according  to  the 
rule  or  order  in  which  this  is  done, 
so  is  the  character  of  the  mesh  de- 
termined. If  the  thread  is  of  uni- 
form thickness,  and  the  order  of 
worldng  also  uniform,  a  plain  net  is 
produced ;  but  if  a  thicker  thread 
called  gimp  is  employed  in  addition, 


then  those  complicated  and  beautifol 
pattems  are  produced  to  which  the 
name  of  lace  is  given.  Under  Bobbin 
Net  are  given  notices  of  that  won- 
derful manufacture  which  has  grown 
up  in  Nottingham  and  its  vidnity 
for  producing  lace  v/hoUy  by  ma- 
chineiy.  Here  we  need  only  say 
that  tne  two.  kinds  are  often  com- 
bined— ^hand-lace  ornaments  being 
worked  upon  a  machine-lace  ground, 
or  a  hand-lace  border  on  a  machine- 
lace  centre.  Numerous  names  are 
given  to  lace,  some  purely  technical, 
some  derived  from  the  names  of 
places  where  they  were  first  made. 
Brussels  Ground  has  an  hexagonal 
mesh,  with  a  pattern  worked  sepa- 
rately and  fastened  on  by  the  needle. 
Brussels'  Wire  Ground  \%  of  silk  in- 
stead of  flax,  with  a  kind  of  arched 
mesh.  Mechlin  has  an  hexagonal 
mesh,  with  the  pattern  worked  in  the 
ground.  ^/^««V««^j  has  an  irregular 
hexagon,  with  the  pattern  worked  in 
the  ground.  Lisle  has  a  diamond- 
shaped  mesh.  ^/^72(r<7»  has  an  hexago- 
nal mesh,  but  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Alenqon  Point  has  octagonal  and 
square  meshes  altemately.  Brussels 
Point  has  the  net  or  ground  made 
by  bobbins  on  the  pillow,  but  the 
pattern  worked  by  the  needle.  Honi- 
ton  is  a  beautiful  pillow  lace,  either 
used  for  sprigs  and  borders,  or 
sewed  by  hand  on  machine-made 
net.  Limerick,  Tamboury  and  Bri' 
tish  Point  are  more  or  less  close 
imitations  of  Honiton.  There  was 
an  estimate  a  few  years  ago  that 
25,000  women  and  girls  are  engaged 
in  pillow-lace  making  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Lacquer;  Laoquerinfir.  Lacquer 
is  a  varnish  for  metal,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  numerous  var- 
nishes for  wood.  The  ingredients 
are  shellac,  gum,  sandarac,  tur- 
meric, amatto,  dragon's  blood, 
gamboge,  turpentine  varnish,  alco- 
hol— some  among  these,  according 
to  the  recipe  which  may  be  in  favour. 
The  metal  usually  lacquered  is  brass. 
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and  the  purpose  is  to  make  it  look 
as  much  like  gold  as  possible.  Heat 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  adhesion 
of  the  lacquer  to  the  brass. 

Lake  is  often  supposed  to  be  a 
beautiful  crimson  colour ;  but  tech- 
nically the  word  has  a  wider  mean- 
ing, comprising  all  combinations  of 
alumina  with  organic  colouring  mat- 
ters. There  are  red  lake,  crimson 
lake,  purple  lake,  yellow  lake,  and 
several  others.  Alum  is  usually  the 
form  in  which  the  alumina  is  em- 
ployed :  the  alumina  draws  out  the 
colouring  matter  from  a  solution  of 
the  organic  substance,  be  it  animal 
or  vegetable.  Thus,  alum  acting 
upon  cochineal  produces  the  beau- 
tiful carmine  lake ;  while  other 
lakes  result  from  the  action  of  alum 
upon  Brazil  wood,  madder,  yellow 
berries,  amatto,  &c.  The  lakes  thus 
produced  are  used  as  pigments  by 
calico-printers  and  paper-stainers. 

Iiazna,  or  lilaxna,  is  the  wool  or 
hair  of  a  South  American  animal ;  it 
is  not' quite  equal  in  fineness  to  that 
of  the  alpaca  (a  native  of  the  same 
region),  but    is   applicable  to   the 
same  purposes.      Very   httle    real 
llama  or  alpaca  reaches  England, 
the  goods  sold  under  these  names 
being  more  frequently  sheep's  wool. 
liCtznp-black  is  a  kind  of  sooty 
charcoal.    In  the  distillation  of  tur- 
pentine from  various  kinds  of  resin, 
the  substance  left  in  the  still  be- 
comes    a   som-ce    of    lamp-black. 
When  burned  in  close  iron  vessels 
the  resin  gives  off  a  dense  smoke, 
which    passes    into    chambers    in 
which  sacking  is  suspended  ;  the 
smoke  collects  on  the  sacking  as  a 
black  soot,  which  is  swept  off  and 
becomes   lamp-black.    It  can  also 
be    prepared   from  the  smoke    of 
lamps,   and  indeed  it  acquired  its 
name  from  this  circumstance.    By 
a  subsequent  heating  in  close  ves- 
sels the  lamp-black  becomes  much 
porifred.     Some  kinds  of  coal  may 
be  made  to  yield  coarse  lamp-black, 
used  for  rough  purposes.  The  usual 


kind  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
printers'  ink,  blacking,  paint,  &c. — 
Spanish-black  is  made  from  cork  ; 
vine-black  from  vine  tendrils ;  pecLch- 
black  from  peach  kernels;  ivory- 
black  from  bone ;  and  Frankfort- 
black  from  many  of  these  substances 
combined — in  each  case  the  black 
being  collected  as  a  kind  of  soot. 

Ijaxnps.  The  mechanism  to  in- 
sure the  proper  flow  of  oil  or  spirit 
to  the  wick  has  led  to  great  varieties 
in  the  construction  of  lamps.  One 
familiar  form  is  described  under  Ar- 
GAND  Lamp.  Ajaother,  the  Carcel^ 
is  very  scientific,  seeing  that  it  has 
clock-work  to  regulate  the  equable 
flow  of  the  oil,  supplying  equal  por- 
tions in  equal  times.  But  the  real 
carcel  priuciple  is  seldom  acted  on, 
as  the  lamps  are  very  expensive,  and 
are  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
Modtrateur^  ox  Moderator y  is  almost 
as  effective  as  the  carcel,  "without 
being  so  costly  or  so  delicate.  A 
spiral  spring,  acting  upon  a  piston, 
tends  to  press  it  constantlv  down- 
wards, and  to  force  up  oil  from  be- 
neath the  piston  through  a  small 
tube  to  the  wick.  Subsidiary  ap- 
paratus insures  the  renewal  of  a 
supply  of  oil  beneath  the  piston, 
the  return  to  the  vessel  of  any  oil 
which  overflows  the  wick,  and  the 
regulating  or  **  moderating"  accord- 
ing as  the  tension  of  the  spring  in- 
creases or  diminishes.  The  numerous 
lamps  bearing  fanciful  names,  such 
as  the  Solar f  Meteor y  Stella,  Sinum- 
bfay  Vesta,  Gem,  Victoria,  Hydro- 
static, Paragon,  Sec,  are  peculi?.r  in 
relation  rather  to  the  liquid  fuel  used 
in  them  than  to  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  lamp  itself.  There 
are  many  such  liquids  now  in  use 
as  substitutes  for  whale  oil;  derived 
(i),  from  turpentine  and  other  tree 
resins ;  (2),  from  rock-oil  springs 
and  wells;  (3),  from  bituminous 
shale ;  and  (4),  from  the  tar  refuse 
of  gas-works.  The  lamp  manufac- 
ture constitutes  a  large  and  impor- 
tant item  in  Birmingham  industiy. 
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For  the  Miner's  lamp  see  Safety 
Lamp. 

Lance  Wood,  being  light  and 
elastic,  is  found  useful  for  gig  shafts, 
archery  bows,  surveyors'  rods,  bil- 
liard cues,  &c. 

Iiapidary  Work  is  that  of  the 
worker  in  gems  and  precious  stones. 
As  the  substances  oi)erated  on  are 
at  once  very  hard  and  very  costly, 
peculiar  mechanical  tools  and  pro- 
cesses are  needed.  Lapidaries  have 
established  certain  degrees  of  relative 
hardncssin  minerals :  about 400 kinds 
have  been  compared ;  ten  degrees  of 
liardness  have  been  established;  the 
kinds  have  been  placed  under  the 
classes  which  they  best  suit ;  and  a 
type  or  representative  variety  has 
been  selected  iox  each  class.  Any 
mineral  in  one  class  can  be  scratched 
by  any  one  in  the  next  higher,  class, 
but  cannot  scratch  it.  The  hardest 
Ttwtal  is  hardened  steel;  this  is  in 
Class  8.  There  are  harder  mmerals 
in  Class  9  (rubv,  sapphire,  corun- 
dum, &c.) ;  ancl  still  harder  in  Class 
10,  which  is  occupied  alone  by  the 
peerless  diamond.  These  degrees 
of  relative  hardness  determine  the 
processes  of  the  lapidary,  which  arc 
of  three  kinds,  cuttings  grinding^ 
and  polishing.  The  lapidary's  bench 
has  a  small  wheel  which  rotates  on 
a  vertical  axis.  This  wheel,  called 
a  mill,  is  the  slitting^  the  roughing ^ 
the  smoothing^  or  t\iQ polishing  mill, 
according  as  it  is  made  of  metal, 
willow  wood,  mahogany,  list,  wood 
covered  with  bufiF  leather,  &c.  The 
powder  sprinkled  on  the  mill  mainly 
determines  the  kind  of  work  that 
shall  be  done  ;  diamond  powder, 
emery,  and  rotten-stone  being  the 
chief  sorts  employed.  Sometimes, 
but  not  often,  splitting  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  natural  cleav- 
age in  the  stone.  More  frequently 
stones  are  divided  into  pieces  by 
means  of  a  thin  iron  wheel  called 
-  f^^r,  the  edge  of  which  is 
^with  diamond  powder,  and 
*Ha  a  circular  saw.  Where  a 


stone  is  ground  down  into  shape 
without  splitting  or  slicing,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  flat  surface  of  a  hori- 
zontal mill  or  revolving  plate, 
mostly  metal,  touched  with  disunond 
powder  or  emery.  Whether  grind- 
ing or  polishing,  the  principle  of 
action  is  much  tlie  same ;  the  flat 
side  of  a  revolving  mill  or  disc  is 
touched  with  powder,  and  the  stone 
is  held  against  it  in  various  ways. 
The  powder  is  mixed  with  oil,  or 
with  water,  and  applied  as  a  kind 
of  paste.  In  grinding  awajr  the  far- 
famed  Koh-i-noor^  to  give  mcreased 
brilliancy  by  a  better  arrangement 
of  facets,  it  was  held  against  a  mill 
or  disc  rotating  2,000  times  in  a 
second ;  the  rotating  was  produced 
by  steam  power,  and  the  process 
was  continued  during  several  weeks. 
As  a  general  rule,  slitting  is  done 
with  diamond  powder  and  oil  on 
an  irc2.  mill.,  grinding  with  emery 
powder  and  water  on  a  leaden  mil), 
and  polishing  with  rotten-stone  an  J 
water  on  a  tin  mill. 

liapia  Tiaimll  is  the  name  of  a 
mineral  found  in  various  parts  of 
Asia,  having  rather  a  complex  che- 
mical constitution.  It  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue  or  azure  colour,  and  from 
it  Ultramarine  (which  see)  is  made. 

Iiarcli.  (See  Timber.)  The  veiy 
useful  wood  of  this  tree  is  largely 
employed  for  railway  sleepers,  for 
ship-building,  and  for  many  other 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  power 
of  resisting  the  action  both  of  water 
and  of  worms.  The  bark  is  used  in 
tanning. 

Lard,  the  fat  of  the  hog,  besides 
being  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
is  subjected  to  processes  whereby 
stearine  and  oleine  are  obtained 
from  it.  The  former  becomes  available 
for  making  stearine  candles  ;  while 
the  oleine,  or  lardoil^  forms  an  excel- 
lent lubricant  for  machinery.  The 
animal  stearine  and  oleine  nom  the 
great  hog-curing  establishments  it 
!  Cincinnati,  and  the  vegetable  stei- 
rine  and  oleine  from  the  AfricaA 
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palm,  form  valuable  additions  to 
the  tallow  imported  by  our  manu- 
facturers. It  snows  how  large  must 
be  the  consumption  of  this  article 
that  in  1867,  besides  home  supply, 
we  imported  more  than  250,000  cwt. 
Irom  abroad. 

Lathe  is  the  apparatus  which 
gives  a  revolving  motion  to  an  ar- 
ticle of  wood  or  metal  while  being 
turned.  In  the  Centre  Lathe  the 
work  is  supported  at  both  ends, 
while  the  cutting  tool  is  applied  at 
the  space  between  them.  By  means 
of  puppets,  or  short  upright  posts, 
an  iron  pin,  and  a  screw  and  nut, 
two  sharp  steel  points  are  made  to 
stick  into  the  ends  of  the  work,  and 
hold  it  fast.  A  treadle,  worked  by 
the  foot  of  the  turner,  causes  the 
piece  of  wood  or  metal  to  rotate 
rapidly.  A  horizontal  rest  supports 
the  tool  during  the  work.  The 
Chuck  Lathe  supports  the  work  only 
at  one  end,  thus  enabling  the  turner 
to  apply  his  tools  to  the  other. 
Pieces  called  chucks  are  used, 
screwed  up  to  the  end  of  a  man- 
dril ;  each  chuck  being  adapted  to 
hold  a  particular  kind  of  work.  It 
is  especially  for  doing  hallow  work, 
such  as  the  insides  of  wooden  bowls 
and  cups,  that  the  chuck  or  mandril 
lathe  is  useful.  Other  names  are 
given — spindlCy  mandril, pole,  hand' 
wheelj  fo^t'Wheel,  power ,  bed,  bar, 
&c. — to  lathes  of  various  kinds. 
Some  are  turned  by  a  foot- 
treadle,  some  by  a  nand-wheel, 
some  by  steam  power.  Some  are 
small  and  simple  enough  to  turn  a 
Httle  wooden  bobbin ;  while  others, 
in  the  great  engineering  workshops, 
are  so  powerful  as  to  turn  vast 
wheels  and  cylinders  of  iron  and 
steel.  For  the  practical  use  of  the 
lathe  see  Turning. 

lAtliS.  The  laths  used  in  making 
laih-and-plaster  walls,  ceilings,  &c., 
are  made  either  of  Norway  fir  or 
Canada  deal,  sometimes  split,  at 
dhers  sawn,  the  latter  being  the 
moro  regular  of  the  two.    Slaters' 


laths  are  usually  longer  than  plas- 
terers'. 

Ijatten.  was  an  old  name  for 
sJieet  brass  ;  it  has  been  superseded 
by  other  terms. 

LatLnohinfir.  Most  ships  are  built 
with  the  stem  towards  the  river  or 
sea,  in  a  slip  or  dry  dock.  The 
level  of  the  slip  descends  towards 
the  water,  and  the  ship  is  built  upon 
timber  supports  of  a  suitable  kind. 
When  ready  for  launching,  the 
ship  is  on  a  kind  of  cradle  which 
rests  on  greased  timbers ;  these  tim- 
bers, when  various  subsidiary  ar- 
rangements have  been  made,  slide 
over  other  greased  timbers,  and 
carry  the  ship  out  into  deep  water. 
When  the  weightiest  of  all  ships, 
the  Great  Eastern,  was  built,  she 
was  broadside  to  the  river,  instead  of 
end-on;  the  incline  was  not  quite 
sufficient,  and  the  huge  fabric,  in- 
stead of  gliding  down,  was  driven  or 
forced  into  the  water  with  tremen- 
dous power,  after  an  unexpected  de- 
lay of  many  weeks,  and  an  extra 
expenditure  of  many  thousand 
pounds. 

lioad.  This  metal  derives  its  use- 
fulness in  the  arts  mainly  from  cer- 
tain special  properties  of  its  own. 
It  is  flexible,  non-elastic,  can  be 
rolled  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  into 
thin  wire ;  it  is  soft  enough  to  leave 
a  black  streak  on  paper ;  it  is  bluish 
white  in  colour,  and  very  lustrous  at 
a  newly-cut  surface.  It  melts  at 
about  612*  Fahr.,  and  goes  off  in 
vapour  at  a  red  heat.  Some  kinds 
of  water  corrode  lead,  and  acquire 
poisonous  qualities  from  it;  hence 
the  employment  of  leaden  cistenis 
and  pipes  ought  to  be  made  depend- 
ent on  the  kind  of  water.  Lead  is 
obtained  tolerably  pure  by  the 
smelting  process  presently  to  be  de- 
scribed, and  then  many  oxides  and 
salts  can  be  made  from  it.  One 
oxide  is  called  litharge  or  massicot; 
another  red-lead  or  minium;  a 
combination  of  sulphur  and  lead 
forms  chrome  yellow ;   while  car- 
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bonic  acid  and  lead  form  white'leetd. 
(See  Chrome  Yellow;  Li- 
tharge; Red  Lead;  White 
Lead.)    Lead  is  rarely  found  in  a 

{)ure  state ;  it  is  nearly  always  com- 
>ined  with  other  substances.  The 
most  abundant  ore,  and  that  from 
which  our  supply  is  chiefly  obtained, 
{a  galena^  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  found 
embedded  in  various  kinds  of  rocks  ; 
it  contains  about  17^ lead  to  3  sul- 
phur, and  a  portion  of  silver  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  pay  for  extraction 
by  a  separate  process.  Mr.  Robert 
Ilunt  estimates  the  quantity  of  lead 
ore  raised  annually  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  about  90,000  tons. 

Lead,  De-Silverinar*    (See  SiL- 
ver-Lp:ad.) 

Lead  Manufiiotare.  When  the 
lead  ore,  galena,  orsulphurethas  been 
brought  up  from  the  mine,  picked, 
broken,  uashed,  and  cleansed  (see 
Ore  Dressing),  it  Is  readv  to  have 
the  metal  extracted  from  the  earthy 
impurities  by  the  following  pro- 
cesses. —  Roasting.  Different  me- 
thods of  roasting  and  smelting  are 
followed  in  different  districts ;  but  in 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
where  there  are  many  large  lead 
mines  and  lead  works,  the  following 
plan  is  usually  adopted  : — The  ore  is 
roasted  on  a  long  nat  hearth  covered 
by  a  low  arch,  being  one  of  the 
many  varieties  of  reverberatory 
furnace.  About  10  cwt.  of  ore 
is  exposed  for  three  hours  to  a  heat 
whicn  will  partially  oxidise  and  get 
rid  of  the  sulphur,  carrying  with  it 
some  of  the  antimony  and  other 
substances. — Smelting,  The  roasted 
ore  is  thrown  into  a  peculiar  kind 
of  furnace  c^iWcdB.  Scotch  furnace  or 
ore-hearth;  neither  like  a  rever- 
beratory nor  a  smelting  furnace, 
but  bemg  a  rectangular  chamber, 
supplied  with  a  blast  of  air  from 
the  back,  and  an  opening  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  where  the 
molten  metal  may  flow  out.  With 
^^^he  roasted  ore  is  introduced  a  cer- 
^fal  pxoportioQ  of  browse  (ore  only 


partially  reduced  at  the  preceding 
smelting),  coke,  and  coaJ.  Here, 
by  careful  watching,  heating,  and 
stirring,  the  lead  (with  whatever 
silver  it  may  contain)  is  sep>arated 
from  nearly  all  ^e  other  compo- 
nents of  the  ore,  and  is  received 
in  moulds,  which  give  to  it  the  form 
of  pig-lead.  Much  lead  goes  off 
from  the  smelting  furnace  in  the 
form  of  fume,  wasting  the  lead 
itself  and  the  silver  it  contains, 
blasting  the  vegetation  all  aroond, 
and  injuriously  affecting  cattle.  Va- 
rious plans  are  adopted  for  lessening 
this  evil :  such  as  conveying  the 
lead  fiime  into  large  chambers  hav- 
ing a  shower  of  water  descending 
from  the  roof,  causing  it  to  pass 
through  vessels  of  water  that  will 
absorb  some  of  the  impurities,  or 
making  it  pass  through  a  series  of 
chambers  one  after  another.  AH 
these  methods  effect  some  good; 
still  a  lead-smelting  establishmeot 
is  an  unhealthv  place.  For  Mr.  Pat- 
tison's  beautiful  plan  of  eztractiiig 
the  silver  from  pigs  of  lead  see 
Silver-Lead.  Two  of  the  nume- 
rous forms  into  which  metallic  lead 
are  brought  are  noticed  in  the  next 
article  and  in  Sheet  Lead.  There 
are  about  30,000  tons  of  lead  and  lead 
manufactures  exported  annually  out 
of  a  total  make  of  70,000  tons. 

Lead-pipe  Maklnir*  Among 
the  many  ways  of  making  pipes 
and  tubes,  that  which  is  employed 
in  the  lead  manufacture  depends 
for  its  characteristics  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  metal.  A  short  tnii 
cylinder  of  lead  is  cast,  with  a  bore 
of  the  proper  size.  A  steel  man- 
dril is  thrust  through  the  bore, 
and  then  the  cylinder  is  passed 
many  times  between  rollers  na^^ 
grooved  surfaces;  smaller  and 
smaller  grooves  are  employed  as 
the  work  proceeds,  until  the  cylia- 
der  is  reduced  to  the  external  dia^ 
meter  of  the  intended  pk>e,  and 
lengthened  in  proportion.  The  man- 
dril prevents  the  internal  diametar 
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from  being  reduced.  The  lead  is 
hardened,  compressed,  and  smoothed 
by  the  operation.  As  only  20  or 
30  feet  of  length  can  be  produced  in 
this  way,  a  hydrostatic  pipe-press  is 
used  for  making  longer  pieces. 
Melted  lead  is  poured  into  a  nydro- 
static  press,  where  intense  water 
pressure  forces  it  upwards,  com- 
pelling it  to  pass  through  a  die 
which  defines  the  external  diameter, 
while  a  mandril  defines  the  internal 
bore. 

Ijead  Shot.  (See  Shot  Manu- 
facture.) 

Ijeather.  This  remarkable  sub- 
stance still  maintains  its  superiority 
over  all  others  for  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  purposes.  Gutta  percha  in 
some  cases,  india-rubber  in  others, 
vegetable  parchment  in  others,  are 
occasionally  substituted  for  it;  but 
for  boots  and  shoes,  for  saddles  and 
harness,  for  military  equipments, 
for  bookbinding,  and  for  other  ap- 
plications that  might  easily  be 
named,  leather  eclipses  them  all. 
Leather,  chemically  speaking,  is  a 
substance  quite  distinct  from  the 
hide  or  skin  of  which  it  is  made, 
being  a  compound  of  the  gelatinous 
matter  of  the  skin  with  a  peculiar 
vegetable  principle  called  tan^tati' 
niriy  or  tannic  acid.  In  true  leather 
the  tannin  becomes  separated  from 
the  other  parts  of  a  vegetable  solu- 
tion ;  the  dermis,  or  true  skin,  be- 
comes separated  from  the  epidermis 
and  the  intervening  tissue;  the 
taunin  combines  with  the  dermis, 
and  true  leather  is  produced.  In 
practice,  however,  all  sorts  of 
skin  and  hide,  treated  in  various 
wajrs,  receive  the  name  of  leather, 
although  differing  very  greatly  in 
qualities.  Every  wild  hunter  in  an 
African  or  Russian  plain  who 
dresses  a  strip  of  hide  in  any  way 
to  make  a  thong,  virtually  converts 
it  into  leather;  and  some  such 
modes  have  been  known  ever  since 
there  were  hunters  or  animals  to 
hunt    The  skins  and  hides  of  ani- 


mals supply  leather  varying  greatly 
in  thickness  and  strength,  to  which 
different  names  are  applied.     Butts 
are  the  heaviest  portions  of  ox-hides, 
and  bcuks  are  nearly    like    them. 
Hides  are  either  cow-hides  or  slight 
ox-hides,     ^^^leather,  in  the  mili- 
tary dress  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
made  of  wild-bull  hide,   and    was 
nearly  pistol-proof  and  sword-proof. 
Four  degrees  of  thickness  are  sup- 
pHed    by    J«//-hide,    bullock-hide^ 
caw-hide,  and  calf-hide  or  calf-skin : 
the  first  three  01  these  are  mostly 
employed  for  harness,  and  for  the 
soles  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  while  the 
fourth  is  used  for  upper  leathers  and 
for    bookbinding.       Sheep-skin    is 
tanned  into  a  cheap  leather,  which 
is  used  for  an  immense  number  of 
purposes.    Lamb-skin,  thinner  and 
more    delicate,  has  more    special 
apphcations.     GocU'Skin  supplies  a 
better  kind  of  light  leather  than 
sheep.     ITid-skin  provides  the  lea- 
ther for  a  large  variety  of  gloves  and 
ladies'  boots.     Deer-skin  is  dressed 
with  oil  to  make  shamoy  leather. 
Horse-h^de  makes  good  leather  for 
horses*  collars.     Seal-^in  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  many 
others.    Hog-^;^  supplies  the  lea- 
ther with  which  saddles  are  covered. 
Dog-^\n  leather  is  made  into  gloves 
and  other  articles.    Antelope,  buf- 
falo,    rhinoceros,     hippopotamus, 
and  many  other  sorts  of  hide  are 
made  into  special  kinds  of  leather, 
limited  in  application.    There  was 
a  rough  estimate,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  the  entire  leather  trade  of  Uie 
United    Kingdom,    including   the 
leather-making  and  the    manufac- 
tures   subsequent  to  it,  is    worth 
;f  14,000,000  a  year.      After  sup- 
plying our  own  workers,  we  have  a 
surplus  of  40,000  or  50,000  cwt.  an- 
nusdly  for  exportation.    The  more 
important  manufacturing  processes 
are    described    under    Tanning; 
while  subordinate  matters  are  no- 
ticed under  the  headings  named  in 
the  next  article. 
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Leatheif  Dreraingr  relates  to  the 
making  of  such  leather  as  does  not 
go  through  the  long-continued  pro- 
cess of  tanning ;  it  also  includes 
the  currying  or  finishing  of  tanned 
leather.  All  the  skins  and  thinner 
hides  for  conversion  into  leather 
require  a  preliminary  removal  of  the 
hair,  wool,  grease,  occ. ;  how  this  is 
done  is  explained  under  Fell- 
MONGER.  lif  any  kinds  of  goat  and 
sheep  skin  are  made  into  fnorocco 
leather,  either  real  or  imitation,  by 
tanning  or  dressing  with  the  drug 
called  sumach.  Brought  to  the 
state  of  a  clean  pelt  by  the  fell- 
monger,  the  skins  are  sewed  up  each 
into  the  form  of  a  bag,  with  the 
grain  side  out,  distended  by  blow- 
ing, and  dyed  by  being  steeped  and 
worked  about  in  a  dye  bath.  They 
arc  then  sumached ;  that  is,  im- 
mersed in  a  warm  solution  of  su- 
mach, which  is  made  by  pressure 
to  force  itself  through  the  pores  of 
the  pelt.  The  bags  are  ripped  open, 
and  each  pelt,  spread  out  flat,  is 
rinsed,  drained,  scraped,  and  rubbed. 
If  required  to  be  split  into  two 
layers  or  thicknesses,  this  is  done 
by  the  splitting  machine  (noticed 
under  Tanning).  Sometimes  the 
splitting  is  so  cleverly  managed  as 
to  produce  three  thin  layers.  Su- 
mached leather  foi  morocco  requires 
much  rubbing  to  give  the  peculi- 
arity of  surface.  Leather  for  some 
purposes  is  prepared  with  alum  and 
^'Kg  by  a  process  described  under 
Tawing.  The  leather  hides  are 
tanned  with  oak  bark,  and  then 
curried.  (See  Cumlier,  Curry- 
ing ;  Tanning.)  Wash-ltdXhtr^ 
prepared  with  oil,  is  noticed  under 
Shamoy  Leather. 

Iieatlier  Substitutes.  We  may 
give  this  name  to  many  products 
which  the  inventors  call  leather 
clM,  vegetable  leather^  imitation 
Imther^^anoma  Uather,  &c.  Th^ 
nteilv  aU  consist  of  some  composi- 
Id  as  a  oofttuig  upon  a  woven 
Virool,  or  ootton,  pene- 


trating more  or  less  completely  be- 
tween the  fibres.  The  materials  for 
the  various  compositions  are  ver}* 
numerous — linseed  oil,  lamp-black, 
turpentine,  oak-bark  infusion,  alum, 
gelatine,  stearine,  resin  oil,  zopissa, 
solution  of  tin,  india-rubber,  leather 
parings,  naphtha,  gutta  percha,  &c 
— some  or  other  of  these  combined 
in  various  proportions.  The  sim- 
pler of  these  leather  substitutes  are 
much  used  as  a  material  for  cheap 
bags,  table  covers,  &c. 

Lemon— yt/fVr^,  Salt,  Essence,  &c. 
The  juice  of  the  lemon,  extracted 
by  heavy  pressure,  is  the  lenum 
juice  which  is  found  so  valuable  in 
the  navy  as  an  antiscorbutic.  Slices 
of  lemon,  steeped  in  hot  water, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  and  cooled, 
give  the  simple  beverage  lemonade. 
The  effervescing  drink  under  the 
same  name  is  made  from  lemon 
juice  and  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
with  sugar,  &c.  *  The  oU  or  essence 
of  lemons,  sometimes  also  called 
scouring  drops ,  is  obtained  from  the 
rind  of  the  fruit.  Candied  lenwu 
peel  has  its  nature  at  once  denoted 
by  its  name.  Salt  of  lemons  is  a 
misnomer;  it  is  a  liquid  contain- 
ing oxalic  acid  and  potash,  but  no 
lemon. 

Lens  QrindinfiT.  Lenses  for  op- 
tical instruments  are  made  of  circa- 
lar  pieces  of  flat  glass,  ground  by 
means  of  convex  or  concave  iron 
tools,  with  a  grinding  powder  of 
sand  or  emery,  after  which  tibe 
surfaces  are  polished  with  putty 
powder.  The  principle  is  mucn  the 
same  in  all  cases ;  but  wonderful  care 
is  needed  in  grinding  and  polishiDg 
the  larger  lenses  for  telescopes,  and 
the  exquisitely  small  kinds  for  mi- 
croscopes. 

LeiveL  To  ascertain  the  hoiizon^ 
tality  of  a  surface  or  a  line,  the  in- 
strument usually  employed  is  i 
short  horizontal  glass  tube  contain- 
ing a  bubble  of  air  floatmg  apon 
alcohol  or  water.  The  arrangement 
of  the  wood-work  to  whichiSe  tube 
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is  attached  may  be  varied  in  many 
ways;  but  it  is  usually  such  that 
when  the  bubble  of  air  is  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  tube,  the  instrument  is  exactly 
level,  horizontal,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  plumb-line.  The  levels  used 
by  bricklayers  and  other  artisans 
mostly  depend  on  the  rectangular 
position  of  a  plummet  in  regard  to  a 
horizontal  straight-edge. 

Ijever.  The  three  main  kinds 
of  lever  are  illustrated  in  a  vast 
number  of  instruments  and  imple- 
ments when  in  use.  (i),  where  the 
fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and 
the  weight  =  common  balance, 
scissors,  pincers,  &c. ;  (2),  where 
the  weight  is  between  the  power 
and  the  fulcrum  =  oar,  wheelbar- 
row, nut-crackers,  many  kinds  of 
chaff-cutting  and  tobacco-shredding 
machines,  &c. ;  and  (3),  where  the 
power  is  between  the  fiilcrum  and  the 
weight  =»  fishing-rods,  whips,  um- 
breUas,  tongs,  &c.,  when  not  held 
quite  at  the  end.  It  is  instructive 
to  notice,  in  any  complicated  ma- 
chine, in  what  infinite  variety  these 
three  kinds  of  lever  action  are  ren- 
dered available. 

liowis,  for  raising  heavy  blocks 
of  stone,  is  an  old  contrivance.  It 
consists  of  three  pieces  of  iron  tem- 
porarily inserted  in  a  cavity,  so 
shaped  that  the  stone  can  be  raised 
by  means  of  these  pieces,  and  yet 
the  pieces  be  easily  taken  out. 

Xdfb  Boat.  A  life-boat  ought 
to  possess  these  two  qualities  in  a 
special  degree — a  resistance  to  over- 
turning, and  a  readiness  to  right 
itself  without  sinking  if  overturned. 
When,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
centmy,  frequent  wrecks  on  the  east 
coast  suggested  the  expediency  of 
trying  to  save  the  crews  of  endan- 
gered vessels,  various  forms  of  boat 
were  tried.  The  experiments  of  a 
long  fleries  of  years  resulted  in  the 
agreement  upon  the  pattern  life- 
boat which  nas  been  adopted  by 
the  National  Life-boat  Institation 


since  about  the  year  1853.  It  has 
a  water-tight  deck  between  the 
bottom  and  the  rowers'  seats ;  air- 
tight buoyancy  chambers  along  each 
side,  just  above  the  deck ;  a  bottom 
nearly  flat ;  a  mass  of  cork  and  light 
hard  wood  between  the  bottom  and 
the  deck  ;  a  heavy  iron  keel  to  cor- 
rect the  lightness  of  the  superstruc- 
ture; a  bend  upwards  from  the 
centre  of  the  keel  towards  each  end, 
to  facilitate  righting  after  an  over- 
turn; a  covered  receptacle  to  con- 
tain sails  and  tackle  when  out  of 
use ;  relieving  tubes  to  convey  away 
any  water  which  may  be  shipped; 
and  a  small  hand-pump  to  expedite 
the  clearing  when  necessary.  This 
well-considered  structure  has  enabled 
the  noble  institution  which  origin- 
ated it  to  save  hundreds  of  lives. 
The  life-boats  are  usually  about  30 
feet  long  and  8  feet  broad;  they 
cost,  with  equipment,  about  ;f400 
each,  and  there  is  usually  set  aside 
another  ;f  200  for  a  boat-house. 

Life-saving  Implements.  Be- 
sides the  life-boat,  there  are  many 
contrivances  in  use  for  saving  lives 
at  sea.  (i.)  Life-^nortarSy  ordinary 
military  mortars,  to  fire  off  shot 
attached  to  a  rope  ;  the  shot  being 
fired  from  the  shore  to  a  ship  in 
distress,  and  the  rope  to  assist 
the  crew  in  getting  ashore.  (2.) 
Life-rockctSf  instead  of  shot,  fired 
from  rocket  tubes  instead  of  from 
mortars.  (3.)  Life-arrows ^  to  be 
fired  from  an  ordinary  musket,  car- 
rying a  line  or  small  rope.  (4.)  Life 
belts  and  jackets^  made  of  cork, 
india-rubber,  or  some  other  buoyant 
material.  (5.)  Life  buoys  and  rafts ^ 
to  support  a  person  on  the  water, 
but  not  to  be  worn  by  him  as  a 
garment.  (6.)  Life  beds  andi,  mat- 
tresses, to  be  floated  on  the  water 
in  times  of  exigency.  In  evwy  one 
of  these  classes  the  variety  of  im- 
plements is  very  numerous,  this  Slav- 
ing been  a  favourite  subject  for 
inventive  ingenuity. 

Liffhtliouse  lUnmination.  The 
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construction  of  lighthouses,  the  for- 
midable difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
on  lonely  and  storm-beaten  rocks, 
are  large  subjects  in  civil  engineer- 
ing ;  but  the  progressive  changes  in 
the  mode  of  lighting  them  may 
suitably  be  noticed  here.  At  first, 
beacon  fires  were  exhibited  on  ele- 
vated coasts  to  guide  or  warn  the 
mariner,  without  any  particular 
structure  that  could  be  called  a 
lighthouse.  This  beacon  was  first 
a  wood  fire,  then  a  coal  fire.  Next 
came  the  erection  of  some  kind  of 
tower,  with  a  rude  array  of  lamps  or 
lanterns  at  or  near  the  summit.  Smea- 
ton's  beautiful  Eddystone  Light- 
house exhibited  merely  tallow  candles 
when  first  set  to  use  in  1759;  but 
these  were  afterwards  superseded 
by  oil  lamps.  When  Argand  (which 
see)  improved  the  brilliancy  of 
lamps  by  his  new  burner,  this  was 
employed ;  and  when  opticians 
pointed  out  how  wonderfully  a  pa- 
rabolic reflector  increases  the  vivid- 
ness of  a  light  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion bv  being  placed  behind  it,  this 
optical  aid  was  added  to  the  Ar- 
gand. When  the  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house was  finished  in  181 1,  its  light 
apparatus  was  as  follows : — The 
lamps  were  to  bum  oil ;  the  frame 
in  which  they  were  fixed  rotated 
slowly  on  a  vertical  axis ;  some  of 
the  lights  were  white,  and  some  red ; 
the  white  and  the  red  alternated  in 
coming  to  a  particular  spot,  and 
arrived  at  maximum  brightness  after 
intervals  of  every  few  minutes.  This 
admirable  arrangement  served  to 
distinguish  the  Bell  Rock  clearly 
from  all  other  lighthouses  on  the 
coast.  A  bell,  worked  by  ma- 
chinery, tolled  every  half-minute 
in  foggy  weather.    When  the  first 

'  cast-iron   lighthouse    was    erected 
(1840)  in  Jamaica,  the  lighting  ap- 

1  paratus  consisted  of  fifteen  Argand 

lamps,  and  as  many  reflectors,  five 

on  each  side  of  an  equilateral  tri- 

— .1^^  with  a  periodical  flashing  or 

^on  of  brilliancy.    The  best 


form  that  the  catoptric  or  reflecting 
system    presented  was    that  of  a 
hollow  paraboloid  of  plaster,  the 
concavity  of  which  was  stack  round 
with  pieces  of  silvered  plate  glass ; 
but  in  later  years  a  better  form  was 
that  of  a  larpe  paraboloid  of  copper, 
brilliantly  silvered  on  the  interior, 
with  an  Argand    burner  carefully 
placed  in  the  focus.     In  some  of 
the  larger  lighthouses  the  number 
of  these  distinct  lamps  and  reflectors 
is  very  considerable.    The  dioptric 
system  of  lighting,  with  lenses  in- 
stead of  reflectors,  is  largely  adopted. 
As  a  lens  would  be  very  large  and 
costly  for  such  a  purpose  if  made 
in  one  single  piece,  an  ingenious 
plan  has  l^en  adopted  of  building 
It  up  piecemeal,  each  portion  of 
glass  having  its  proper  cunratoit. 
Fresnel,  Brewster,  and  Soleil  intro- 
duced the  svstem  ;   while  Chance, 
Hartley,  and  Osier  have  in  recent 
years  greatly  improved  it.    In  the 
highest  development   of  this  plan 
there  is  one  strong  light  in  the  centre, 
and  a  ring,  or  rather  cylinder,  of 
lenses  all  around  it,  every  lens  con- 
tributing towards  the  proper  focal- 
isation  of  the  light.    Tne  lime  light 
and  the  electric  light  have  bodi  been 
tried  as  substitutes  for  Argand  oil 
lamps.      Experiments  are  still  in 
progress  on  the  subject ;   and  there 
is  fair  ground  for  expecting  that  the 
electric  (or  magneto-electric)  Hgfat 
will  eventually  take   a  recognised 
position  in  the  illumination  of  our 
iarger  lighthouses.     It  is  also  hoped 
that  means  will  be  found  for  illtuni- 
nating  by  the  magneto-electric  lujbt 
a  beacon  on  a  rook  at  some  coaaSa- , 
able  distance   firom   the   shoiei  an 
electric  cable  maintaining  commn- 
nication  between  the  shore  and  the 
beacon.     Of  the  intensity  of  the 
electric  light  itself,  as  tried  in  li^- 
houses,   &ere  can    be    no    doubt. 
During  the  holding  of   the  Ms 
Exhibition,    in   1867,   ^^   electric 
light  was  displayed    on    a  model 
tower  of  a  hghthouse  with  manei- 
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lous  effect.  "  It  shone  night  after 
night,"  said  an  observer,  "large, 
steady,  and  lustrous  as  a  planet; 
and  you  could  see  in  the  darkness  a 
beam  passing  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  From  the  tower  with  the  light 
at  our  back  it  was  very  marked, 
and  quite  lit  the  hills  around  Paris. 
The  whole  horizon  in  the  plane  of 
the  light  showed  the  white  beam  ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  it 
shone  upon  the  windows  of  some 
houses,  making  them  appear  to  be 
lit  up."  The  Trinity  House  Cor- 
jjoration  use  the  electric  light  at 
Dungeness  Lighthouse,  and  propose 
to  employ  it  likewise  at  Soum  Fore- 
land and  Lowestoft. 

liifirlit-produoinfir  Apparatus. 
We  may  give  this  name  to  the 
various  contrivances  for  producing 
light  in  tinder,  wood,  and  other  sub- 
stances, preparatory  to  lighting  fires, 
candles,  6cc.  Barbarous  tribes  all 
over  the  world  know  that  light  can 
be  produced  by  rubbing  two  dry 
pieces  of  wood  together ;  the  friction 
produces  heat,  and  the  heat  fire. 
But  this  is  too  slow  a  process  for 
persons  whose  time  is  valuable.  The 
Jlint  SLud  steel f  so  long  in  favour,  but 
now  so  completely  superseded,  de- 
pended on  the  production  of  sparks 
of  steel  when  struck  off  by  a  sharp 
flint,  and  the  reception  of  them 
on  tinder,  which  kindles  into  a  kind 
of  smothering  fire  sufficient  to  ig- 
nite a  sulphur  match.  Phosphorus 
matches  were  small  sticks  of  phos- 
phorus, which  took  fire  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Phosphorus  bottles  were 
small  phials  filled  with  prepared 
phosphorus,  which  ignited  in  con- 
tact with  a  sulphur  match.  The 
pyrophorus  was  a  bottle  containing 
a  mixture  of  prepared  flour,  sugar, 
and  alum,  which  ignited  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  ifistantaneous-light 
machine  was  an  apparatus  for  ignit- 
ing hydrogen  by  the  electric  spark 
— a  scientific,  but  certainly  not  a 
household  affair.  The  light-syringe 
was  a  kind  of  little  pump,  which 


made  air  hot  enough  by  compression 
to  ignite  a  bit  of  amadou  or  German 
•tinder.  The  phosphorus  box  con- 
tained asbestos  steeped  in  sulphuric 
acid :  when  a  match  was  dipped 
into  this  box  or  bottle,  tipped  with 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
gum,  it  ignited.  Phosphorus  box  was 
a  misnomer,  as  there  was  no  phos- 
phorus used.  The  eupyrion  com- 
prised a  little  bottle  or  cell  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  ignited  matches 
tipped  with  sulphur  and  chlorate  of 
potash.  The  Promethean  consisted 
of  an  arrangement  for  bringing  a 
drop  of  acid  into  contact  with 
chlorate  of  potash  :  flame  was  pro- 
duced, whicn  kindled  a  taper.  All 
these  ingenious  contrivances  gave 
way  by  degrees  to  the  lucifer  or 
congreve,  in  which  the  simple  friction 
on  a  bit  of  sand-paper  of  a  match 
tipped  with  a  certain  composition 
suffices  to  produce  a  light  very 
quickly.    (See  Matches.) 

liigiiite  is  imperfect  coal :  fossil 
wood  which  has  not  yet  fully 
assumed  the  coaly  texture. 

liiernxLxn  VitsB,  the  wood  of  the 
guaiacum  tree,  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
Kinds  known — hard,  close-textured, 
and  useful  for  making  ships*  blocks, 
rulers,  pestles,  bowls,  and  many 
other  articles. 

liizne.  In  so  far  as  lime  is  applied 
to  manufacturing  purposes  the 
carbonate  is  the  most  useful  form; 
but  there  are  certain  others  worthy 
of  note.  Lime  is  itself  an  oxide j  the 
oxide  of  calcium^  a  metal  which  is 
only  known  to  the  chemist.  Lime, 
when  pure,  is  nearly  white,  acrid, 
caustic,  alkaline,  difficult  to  fuse, 
gives  forth  a  brilliant  light  when 
intensely  heated,  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  slowly  becomes  con- 
verted into  carbonate  jj^i  lime  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Lime 
is  called  quick  or  unslaked  in  its  pure 
state ;  when  water  is  added  to  it,  it 
becomes  slaked  or  hydrate^  with  n 
considerable  change  of  proper 
Cream  of  lime  vnAlime^waUrfik 
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their  own  constitution.  Chloride 
vflitne  forms  the  invaluable  bleach- 
ing powder.  Fluoride  of  lime  is 
nearly  the  same  thing  ?&  fluor-spar. 
Sulphate  of  lime  presents  itself  in 
the  forms  o\ alabaster  and  g^p^um^  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  PhospJiate  of  lime, 
mostly  ()l>tained  from  bones,  is  of 
^^rcat  value  as  a  manure.  Carbonate 
of  lime  appears  in  the  various  forms 
of  Iceland  spar,  stalactites ,  staJag- 
?niteSj  chalk,  marble,  lifnestone,  &c. 
Under  many  of  the  above  headings 
details  will  be  found  relating  to  the 
useful  application  of  this  important 
substince. 

liixue  Kiln  is  a  furnace  for  con- 
vertinj^  limestone  into  lime  by  se- 
j)aratiiig  from  it  certain  constitu- 
ents which  can  only  be  removed  by 
heat.  The  kiln  may  be  an  in- 
verted cone,  a  cylinder,  a  cube,  but 
is  more  usually  shaped  internally 
something  like  a  skittle,  swelling  out 
in  the  middle  more  than  at  the  top  or 
bottom.  Many  ruder  forms  of  kiln 
are  used,  according  to  the  kind  of 
fuel  available,  and  there  are  many 
modes  of  varying  the  process.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  limc-buming  in  diflerent 
parts  of  Europe: — (i.)  Alteniate 
layers  of  coal  or  coke  and  limestone: 
8  limestone  to  2  coal  or  3  coke. 
(2.)  Fagots,  then  coal,  thei*  lime- 
stone in  small  pieces,  then  coal 
again,  and  so  on ;  replacing  at  the 
top  as  fast  as  the  calcined  stone  is 
removed  at  the  bottom.  {3.)  Four 
parts  turf  and  I  part  wood  alter- 
nately with  limestone.  (4.)  Lime- 
stone and  peat  alternating  in  kilns 
formed  of  peat.  (5.)  Furze  to  pro- 
duce a  blazing  heat,  with  large 
pieces  of  lime  built  up  into  a  mass 
over  it.  (6.)  A  somewhat  similar 
arrangement,  with  additional  ap- 
pliances for  burning  bricks  at 
the  same  time  as  calcining  lime. 
Some  kilns  are  emptied  at  certain 
intervals,  and  refilled,  whereas  others 
ivork  continaously,  being  supplied 
vttiietxip  8f  fast  as  lime  is  drawn 


out  at  the  bottom.  As  lime  is, 
practically,  limestone  mimu  car- 
bonic acid,  the  details  vary  according 
as  the  kind  of  stone  and  the  kind  of 
fuel  facilitate  the  escape  of  that  gas. 

liime  Lifirht.  (See  D&ummond 
Light.) 

liimestone,  as  a  material  for 
building,  is  one  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  stone  usually  employed  in 
this  country,  sandstone  wssxg  the 
other.  It  comprises  many  different 
kinds.  The  oolites^  or  roestonest 
consist  of  little  roe-shaped  pieces 
cemented  with  calcareous  matter. 
The  shelly  limestones  2X^  built  up  of 
minute  shells,  whole  or  broken,  in 
a  fossil  state,  with  the  calcareous 
cement.  The  magnesian  limestones 
contain  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  well 
as  carbonate  of  lime,  and  bear  a  spe- 
cial relation  to  atmospheric  action. 
There  are  other  varieties  known  un- 
der various  names,  such  as  compact 
and  crystalline  limestones.  Among 
the  old  buildings  constructed  of  one 
or  other  of  the  different  sorts  of 
limestone  may  be  mentioned  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Norman 
portions  of  Southwell  Church,  the 
keep  of  Conisborough  Casde, 
TickhUl  Church,  Roche  Abbey, 
York  Minster,  Ryland  Abbey, 
Sandesfoot  Castle,  Bow-and-Arrow 
Castle,  Glastonbury  Abbey,  Wells 
and  Salisbury  Camedrals,  Merton 
College  Chapel,  the  decorated  parts 
of  Spofforth  Castle,  Chepstow 
Castle,  and  Bristol  Cathedral. 

liime  Tree,  orliind^n,  produces 
a  light,  soil,  tough,  and  durable 
wood,  very  suitable  for  carving. 
The  natives  of  South  Germany  and 
the  Tyrol  produce  a  large  qoanti^ 
of  carvings  in  this  wood..  The  wood 
is  also  much  used  by  turners,  and 
makes  excellent  charcoal. 

liinen;  Linen  MannikotQTes^ 
The  word  linen  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  name  of  flax  (linum)-^^ 
kinds  of  linen  being  made  of  flat 
The  various  manufacturing  procesMS 
are  treated  under  Fukx,  and  otto 
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articles  referred  to  under  that  Head- 
ing. Belfast  and  the  North  of  Ire- 
land take  the  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  linens;  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen  are  the  head-quarters  for 
the  coarser  kinds  of  ilaz  goods ; 
while  Bamsley,  in  Yorkshire,  takes 
an  intermediate  rank,  producing  an 
immense  variety  of  middle-quality 
goods  in  flax.  After  all  our  home 
wants  in  this  commodity  were 
supplied,  we  were  able,  in  1867,  to 
export  34,000,000  lbs.  of  linen  yam, 
3,000,000  lbs.  of  linen  thread,  and 
212,000,000  yards  of  woven  linen  or 
flaxen  goods. 

liinseed;  Ijinseed  Oil.  Linseed^ 
grown  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  still  more  largely  im- 
ported from  the  Continent,  chiefly 
for  pressing  into  linseed  oil  and  oil- 
cake. The  continental  growers  also 
cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  the  flax. 
(See,  on  these  subjects,  Flax, 
Oil,  &c.) 

Idqueurs,  nearly  the  same  as 
English  cordials^  are  some  kind  of 
spirit  flavoured  with  various  sub- 
stances. Absiftthe,  maraschino, 
ratafia,noyeau,  curagoa,  and  kirsch' 
wasser  are  examples.  Cherries, 
bitter  almonds,  peach  kernels, 
apricot  kernels,  peppermint,  cassia, 
caraway,  cloves,  aniseed,  &c.,  are 
among  the  flavoiuing  agents.  In 
some  liqueurs  the  spirit  is  very  weak ; 
in  others  stronger. 

Idtharfire,  the  protoxide  of  lead, 
is  prepared  by  heating  the  carbonate 
of  that  metal  to  dull  redness,  which 
brings  about  certain  chemical 
changes.  The  substance  produced 
is  very  heavy,  of  a  delicate  straw 
colour,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water; 
it  melts  at  a  r^  heat,  and  then  com- 
bines easily  with  silica.  This  last- 
named  property  renders  it  valuable 
in  making  flint  glass,  which  becomes 
thereby  heavy,  brilliant,  and  highly 
refractive.  It  is  also  useful  in  form- 
ing salts  with  many  of  the  acids. 
Litharge  is  sometimes  called  maS' 
4icot, 


JAthograipbYf  lithograx^liie 
Stone.  The  very  useful  art  of 
Uthography  was  invented  by  Sene- 
felder,  of  Munich,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  It  consists  in 
printing  from  stone,  without  any 
actual  engraving. — 27te  Stones.  The 
stone  best  fitted  for  lithography  is  a 
smooth  compound  of  lime,  clay,  and 
silica ;  it  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  chiefly  in  Germany. 
It  is  easily  quarried  into  slabs,  and 
then  into  pieces  for  pictures  of 
various  sizes.  They  are  ground 
level  with  sand,  and  are  either 
grained  on  the  surface  by  rubbing 
with  powdered  glass,  or  polished 
with  pumice,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
Different  coloured  stones,  having 
varying  degrees  of  hardness  and 
smoothness,  are  available  for 
different  kinds  of  work. — The  Ink. 
Lithographers  require  two  kinds  of 
ink — one  for  original  drawings  or 
writing;  the  other  for  transfers 
from  other  drawings  or  writings. 
The  first  kind  of  ink  is  made  of  white 
wax,  shellac,  hard  soap,  tallow, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  lamp  or  ivory 
black.  The  second  kind  consists  of 
printing  varnish,  tallow,  brown  soap, 
brown  wax,  shellac,  black  pitch, 
and  lamp-black.  There  is  also  used 
a  dry  crayon,  composed  ot  Venice 
turpentine,  Brunswick  black,  mastic, 
tallow,  white  wax,  hard  soap,  shel- 
lac, lard,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
Paris  black. — The  Processes.  The 
artist  writes  or  draws  on  the  stone 
with  a  pen,  brush,  or  crayon,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  ink  or 
composition  thus  laid  on  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  resist  the 
action  of  acid.  Weak  aquafortis, 
mixed  with  gum  arable,  is  poured 
over  the  stone  when  the  drawing 
is  finished;  and  the  unprotected 
stone  is  thereby  slightly  etched  or 
eaten  away,  leaving  the  lines  of 
the  drawing  a  little  raised.  The 
stone  will  receive  printing  ink ;  the 
greasy  composition  of  the  lines  ol 
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the  dra^^-ing  will  not.  This  unequal 
action  enables  copies  to  be  printed 
from  the  stone.  Writings,  plans,  and 
drawings  are  quickly  lithographed 
by  the  transfer  process.  The  drawing 
is  done  on  a  prepared  sheet  of  thin 

{)aper  by  means  of  pens  and  small 
lair  pencils ;  an  impression  is  taken 
from  the  paper  on  a  wanned  stone ; 
tlic  paper  is  removed  by  moistening 
and  rubbing ;  and  then  the  stone, 
after  a  few  finishing  processes,  is 
ready  to  be  printed  Irom.  By  one 
method  the  lights  of  the  original  are 
represented  by  dark  lines  or  spots  in 
the  impression ;  by  the  other,  every 
impression  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  original.  An  immense  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  this  art  by  the 
application  of  colour-printing  and 
of  steam  presses  to  lithography ;  by 
the  imitation  of  cJmlk  drawings 
and  tinted  drawings ;  and  by  the 
transfer  of  photographs  to  the  stone, 
thereby  dispensing  with  diawing  as 
well  as  witli  engraving. 
liook,  Qiin.  (See  Gun  Lock.) 
liOckB  and  Keys.  The  hcky  in 
which  so  much  ingenuity  is  em- 
ployed, exhibits  many  varieties  in 
form,  application,  and  designation. 
A  holt  lock  lias  a  bolt  which  cannot 
be  driven  or  withdrawn  without  the 
action  of  a  key.  A  latch  lock  can 
be  opened  by  a  handle  on  the  in- 
side, and  by  a  key  on  the  outside. 
(3ther  designations  are  in-door^ 
out-doory  iron  rinij  springy  brass 
lase,  mortise y  dead  or  closely  two- 
bolty  knob  or  ringy  right  handy  left 
liandy  one  wardy  two  wardy  one 
wheely  two  wheel,  solidy  cabinety 
cupboardy  bookcase,  table,  desk, 
draweTy  box,  caddy,  chesty  carpet 
bagy  puzzle,  padlock,  and  many 
others.  In  a  plain  lock  of  simple 
construction^  tne  key,  on  entering 
the  key-hole  and  being  turned 
round,  draws  back  the  bolt,  and 
opens  the  lock.  If  this  were  all, 
tneve  would  be  no  security,  seeing 
tliat  any  blank  key  could  open  it. 
*      the  intenor  of  the  lock  is 


provided  with  wards,  and  the  key 
Avith  clefts  corresponding  to  them ; 
no  key  can  pass  among  the  wards 
unless  it  has  the  proper  kinds  of 
clefts  or  openings.  The  wards  are 
made  of  small  thin  pieces  of  iron  or 
brass,  and  vary  greatly  in  number  and 
shape.  The  bit,  or  square  portion 
of  the  key,  varies  in  shape  and  thick- 
ness as  well  as  in  deptn,  to  suit  the 
wards  of  the  lock.  Most  small  ke}'s 
are  pife  keys,  having  a  small  barrel 
that  hts  upon  a  pin  in  the  lock ;  but 
street  door  ke3rs  are  usually  solid, 
and  can  open  the  lock  both  from 
within  and  without.  Locks  of  a 
better  kind  have  tumbUrs  instead  of 
wards :  the  tumblers  are  smsJl 
movable  or  hinged  pieces  of  metal 
within  the  lock,  which  must  be  first 
shifted  or  lifted  a  little  out  of  their 
place  before  the  key  can  act  upon 
the  bolt.  The  letter  lock,  puaU 
lock,  or  combinationlock,  has  usaalh' 
a  number  of  rings  placed  with  thev 
plane  surfaces  in  contact ;  every  ring 
revolves  on  an  axis ;  and  the  lock 
cannot  be  opened  until  all  the  rings 
are     brought    into    exactly-definol 

f)ositions.     The  variety  of  puzzle 
ocks    is    very    great,    and    much 
ingenuity  has  been  bestowed  on  tld» 
department  of  the  art.     For  half  a 
century  the   lock-makers    and  the 
lock-pickers  have  been  engaged  in 
a    struggle   to    see    which    should 
vanquish     the     other.       Bramah, 
Barron,  Chubb,  Summerford,  Price, 
Marr,  Tann,  Mordan,  Newdl,  Pir- 
nell,    Hobbs,    Denison,     CotteriB, 
are  a  few  only  among  the  names  ol 
those  who  have  devoted  themsdva 
to  the  invention  of  locks  which  no 
one  can  pick.  Those  who  rememba 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  Greii 
Exhibitions  in  185 1  and  1862  wiO 
call  to  mind  the  excitement  k«)t  op 
between  those    who    asserted  aw 
those  who  denied  that  certain  locb 
were    unpickable.     Detector,  fi^ 
lector,    pemiutating,    faramtafj^ 
vibrating  guard,   compound  Um, 
defiance,  magnetic^  duplex,  detect, 
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holdfastf  drill-proof  f  are  among  tlie 
names  given  by  patentees  to  locks 
intended  in  one  way  or  other  to 
defy  burglars.  The  manufacture  of 
locks  and  keys  forms  a  large  and  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  in  the 
Wolverhampton  district,  comprising 
that  town,  as  well  as  Willenhall, 
Walsall,  Wednesfield,  and  some 
others.  The  best  locks  are  made 
at  Wolverhampton ;  but  WiUenhall 
is  the  great  centre  for  the  commoner 
kinds.  In  1 866  there  were  460  master 
lock-makers  in  the  district,  emplo)'- 
ing  5,000  hands,  and  producing 
32,000  dozens  of  locks  every  week. 

Ijoooxuotive,  Bailway.  The 
first  carriage  that  carried  its  own 
steam-engine,  or  the  first  steam- 
engine  fliat  propelled  its  own 
carriage,  on  a  railway  was  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Trevethick,  in  1804,  made  such 
a  locomotive  to  draw  coal- trucks  on 
a  tramway.  The  cylinder  was 
horizontal,  and  the  piston-rod  con- 
nected wit  h  another  rod  which  moved 
the  wheels.  The  little  engine  drew 
10  tons  at  five  miles  an  hour.  An 
opinion  arose  that,  with  a  large  and 
heavy  engine,  the  wheels  would  not 
bite  the  rails  sufficiently  to  insure 
progression ;  hence  a  multitude  of 
plans  to  get  over  this  difficulty — 
cogged  wheels,  racked  or  toothed 
rails,  chains  and  grooved  wheels, 
propellers  like  horses'  legs,  additional 
wheels  for  additional  friction,  were 
tried ;  but  the  two  Stephensons  at 
length  proved  that  the  locomotive 
will  bite  the  rails  sufficiently,  without 
any  of  these  aids,  on  a  moderate 
level;  while  later  improvements 
have  enabled  it  to  surmount  con- 
siderable inclines.  The  Rocket,  the 
locomotive  with  which  Robert 
Stephenson  won  the  prize  in  1829, 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
iRaHway,  settled  this  as  well  as 
many  odier  disputed  points.  Few 
machines  have  been  subjected  to  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  im- 
provements   than   the    locomotive 


between  1829  and  1868.  The  kind 
of  fuel,  the  shape  of  furnace,  the 
mode  of  feeding,  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  hot-air  flues,  the 
avoidance  of  smoke,  the  escape  of 
gases,  the  supply  of  steam,  the  valve 
arrangements,  the  cylinders  and 
their  pistons,  the  cranks  and  rods, 
the  dnving- wheels — all  have  engaged 
the  closest  attention  of  engineers ; 
and  the  patents  on  these  subjects 
alone  form  a  formidable  list.  The 
locomotives  now  employed  for  the 
Limited  Irish  Mail  Trains,  be- 
tween Euston  Square  and  Holy- 
head, show  the  perfection  which 
has  been  reached.  In  one  of  them 
(which  may  be  taken  as  a  type)  the 
fire-box  has  15  square  feet  of  fire- 
grate, to  give  out  heat  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  boiler,  loj  feet  long, 
has  192  hot-air  tubes,  about  2  inches 
diameter.  There  are  two  outside 
cylinders,  16  inches  diameter,  24 
inches  stroke,  Avith  a  steam -pipe 
and  a  blast-pipe  about  4  inches 
diameter.  The  driving-wheels  are 
7 J  feet  diameter.  The  heating 
surface  of  the  tubes  and  fire-box 
together  is  not  less  than  i ,  100  square 
feet.  The  apparatus  for  feeding 
with  coal  is  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
smoke  almost  completely.  The 
engine  is  supphed  with  water  while 
running  by  a  most  ingenious  in- 
vention ;  the  tank  scooping  up  water 
from  a  trough  placed  between  the 
rails.  The  water,  as  fast  as  needed, 
is  transferred  from  the  tank  to  the 
boiler  by  Giflfard's  injector.  (See 
Injector.)  The  mechanism  for 
economically  consuming  the  coal, 
for  lubricating  all  the  moving  parts, 
for  reversing  the  motion,  &c.,  is  of 
the  highest  class  of  efficiency.  The 
engine  weighs,  in  working  order, 
27  tons,  and  the  tender  17  tons  ,*  the 
tender  holding  2  tons  of  coke  and 
1,500  gallons  of  water.  Such  a 
locomotive  (worth  not  much  less 
than  ;^3,ooo)  has  been  known  to  nm 
130  miles  in  144  minutes  without 
stopping,  scooping  up  its  own  supply 
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of  water  on  the  way.  Some  of  the 
new  locomotives  by  Fairlie,  Corliss, 
England,  and  other  makers  embody 
varied  and  important  improvements. 
It  is  a  grave  matter  for  English  ma- 
chinists to  consider,  that  their  con- 
tinental rivals  are  gradually  advanc- 
ing in  the  manufacture  of  locomo- 
tives, wliich  they  used  to  buy  in 
England.  Foreign  machines  are  now 
even  imported  into  this  country.  In 
1867  no  less  than  forty  locomotives 
were  under  process  of  manufacture 
at  Crcuzot,  in  France,  for  our  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company ;  and 
twenty,  for  some  of  oiu*  Indian  rail- 
ways, at  Esslingen,  in  Wurtem- 
burg. 

IjOooxnotiTe,  Boad.    Very  little 
success  has  hitherto  attended   the 
endeavours  to  draw  carriages  along 
common    roads  by    steam    power. 
That  it  can  be  done,  of  course,  re- 
quires no  proof;  but  the  commer- 
cial success  is    doubtful.      James 
Watt  and  Dr.  Robison  both  enter- 
tained the  idea.    Mr.  Murdoch,  a 
Cornish  engineer,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  realise  the  project, 
about  178C,  by  running  a  little  loco- 
p-j^motive  on  the  highway  near  Red- 
Ttth.  WiUiam  Symington,  of  Edin- 
'burgh,  constructed  a  model  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle ;  and  so  did  Oliver 
Evans,    of  Pennsylvania.      Messrs. 
Trevc thick  and  Vivian  ran  a  road 
•  locomotive,  in  1802,  on  a  trial  bit  of 
ground  exactly  at  the  spot  where 
Euston  Station  now  stands.     The 
badness  of  the  turnpike  roads,  and 
the  opposition  of  turnpike  trustees, 
prevented  the  realisation  of  hopes 
m  regard  to  these  plans.     Many 
years  elapsed;  and  then  began  a 
new  series  of  endeavours,  in  which 
Griffiths,    Brunei,   Gordon,   Golds- 
worthy  Gumey,  James,  Hancock, 
Burstal,  Summers,  Ogle,   Heaton, 
Church,  Macerone,   Dance,  Field, 
Hill,  Anderson,  and  others  in  turn 
took  part.    Some  of  the  steam  car- 
nages   or   road   locomotives    con- 
stracted  by  them  plied  for  traffic  in  a 


regular  way  between  Gloucester  and 
Cheltenham,  between  Oxford  and 
Birmingham,  between  London  and 
Stratfonl,  between  Glasgow  and 
Paisley,  and  on  other  routes;  bat 
none  of  them  paid  sufficiently,  and  all 
were  in  torn  abandoned.  One  of  the 
most  recent  road  locomotives  was 
constructed  for  the  Earl  of  Caithness 
in  186 1.  It  was  a  kind  of  hooded 
chaise,  with  a  small  locomotive  be- 
hind it,  carrying  water  enoofh  for 
fifteen  miles,  and  coals  for  uiirty; 
tlie  driver,  sitting  on  the  front  seat, 
could  turn  the  steam  on  and  off, 
and  work  the  rudder-wheel  and  the 
brake;  an  assistant,  on  a  small 
platform  at  the  rear,  attended  to 
the  fire.  The  whole  affair,  with 
four  persons,  weighed  i^  tons.  The 
earl  drove  this  carnage  through 
the  Highlands,  from  £ivemess  to 
near  John  o'  Groats,  with  his  coun- 
tess and  two  gentlemen  as  pas- 
sengers. The  distance  (150  miles) 
was  the  greatest  ever  achieved  on 
a  common  road  by  a  locomothre. 
Still,  the  steam  carriage  was  re- 
garded only  as  a  curiosity,  so  fir  as 
passenger  conveyance  is  coiKcrned, 
and  so  it  has  ever  since  remained. 
More  success  has  attended  traction 
engines  for  slow  heavy  traffic.  Tay- 
lor, Bray,  and  other  inventors  have 
contrived  such  engines,  which  are 
found  very  useful  in  the  transport  of 
great  weights  on  ordinary  roads.  In 
these  engines  the  wheels  are  very 
broad,  and  are  made  with  some  con- 
trivance for  biting  the  road  welL 

liOff  is  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  speed  of  a  ship  through 
the  water.  In  its  simplest  fonn  a 
float  is  thrown  out  into  the  tea, 
with  a  line  or  cord  attached  to  it: 
the  length  of  line  drawn  out  in 
a  given  space  of  time  measoRS 
roughly  the  speed  of  the  vessel  In 
a  more  accurate  arrangement,  Mu- 
sefs  patent  log^  there  is  a  Idnd  of 
clockwork  which  measures  diecHi- 
tance :  the  number  of  revothitiooidf 
I  a  vane  may  be  read  off  on  a  sd& 
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registering  dial,  and  compared  with 
the  time  elapsed,  from  which  the 
ship's  velocity  may  be  deduced.  In 
Walkei's  log  the  rotator  is  attached 
immediately  to  the  registering  part 
of  the  machine,  to  economise  space, 
and  to  prevent  fouling  of  the  line. 
There  is  also  an  ingenious  machine 
for  registering  long  or  short  dis- 
tances at  sea.  A  log  is  fixed  to  the 
after  part  of  the  keel,  and  commu- 
nicates by  an  air-tube  with  an  index 
placed  in  the  cabins  above.  Messrs. 
Siemens  and  Halske  have  applied 
their  scientific  skill  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  electric  log :  an  insulated 
wire  leads  from  the  ship  to  a  train 
of  wheel-work  contained  in  an  air- 
tight case,  and  driven  by  the  vane 
of  the  log ;  the  electric  action  is 
connected  with  the  wheel-work. 

Ijoerw'ood,  the  heart-wood  of  a 
Mexican  tree,  is  not  much  used  as 
timber,  but  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  dye-woods,  yielding  a  very  red 
infusion  when  boiled  in  water.  As 
it  is  imported  in  billets  or  logs  of 
some  considerable  size,  there  needs 
a  logwood  mill  to  cut  it  up  into 
strips  and  fragments.  According 
to  die  substances  used  with  it,  log- 
wood may  be  made  instrumental  in 
dyeing  bright  and  dark  red,  purple, 
violet,  lilac,  and  even  black;  and 
thus  it  is  highly  valued  by  the  dyer. 
It  shows  how  large  must  be  the  con- 
sumption of  this  dye-stuff,  that  no 
less  than  570,000  cwt.  of  logwood 
was  imported  in  1867. 

IiOokinfiT  Olass.  (See  Plate 
Glass;  Silvering;  Speculum.) 

Looza,  Hand.  The  loom  for 
ordinary  weaving  is  a  very  ancient 
apparatus.  In  the  oldest  Egyptian 
pictures  and  sculptures  the  principle 
of  its  action  is  discernible,  however 
imperfect  the  nfiode  of  appUcation. 
In  the  simplest  weaving,  the  warp 
or  long  uireads  are  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  the  weft  or  short 
tlu^eads,  each  weft  fi;oing  over  and 
undtf  the  warps  alternately.  To 
effect   this,  the  warp  threads  are 


stretched    out    side  by   side,    the 
distance  between  them  depending 
on  the   fineness   or  coarseness    of 
the  fabric,   and    their   number  on 
the  width  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven ; 
they  pass  over  the  yam  beam  at 
one  end  of  the  loom,  and  over  the 
cloth    beam  at  the  other;    and  as 
one   of  these  beams   gives   it   off, 
the  other  takes  it  on.    Each  warp 
thread .  passes   through  a  loop   or 
eye  in  a  vertical  string;    half  of 
these  strings  are  connected  together 
by  cross-bars  at  top  and  bottom  to 
form  a  Jieald^   the  other  half    to 
form  another  heald ;  and'  two  ad- 
joining threads  of  warp  always  be- 
long   to    different    healds.      The 
threads  also  pass  through  dents  or 
teeth  in  a  reed,  which  reed  is  set  in 
a  movable  swing  frame  called  the 
batten.    Now  the  action  is  this: — 
The  weaver,  sitting  at  the  cloth-beam 
end  of  the  loom,  presses  down  a 
treadle,    which    draws    down    one 
heald  and  raises  the  other ;  half  of 
the  warp  threads  are  thereby  lifted 
up  a  little  way,  the  other  half  (alter- 
nately with  them)  pulled  down   a 
Uttle  way.    There  is  thus  formed  an 
opening  or  channel  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  web;  and  through  this 
channel,  called  the  shed^  the  weaver 
throws  his  shuttle  (see  Shuttle), 
say,  from  right  to  left.     One  thread 
of  weft  is  thus  driven  across  the 
warp.    By  a  smart  blow  with  his 
batten    (which   swings    easily)    he 
drives  up  this  thread  close.    Then, 
putting   his  other  foot  on  another 
treadle,  he  reverses  the  two  healds, 
and  forms    a  new    shed,    through 
which  he  throws  the  shuttle  from 
left  to  right;  and  so  on,  one  weft 
thread  after  another.      Theie  are 
many  subsidiary  pieces    of  appa- 
ratus, but  the  prmdple  is  always 
the  same. 

lioom,    ICaohine.    So  ' 
the  fabric  is  plain,  like 
linen,  the  hand-loom  will 
weave  it ;  but  if  it  is  figiw 
ditional  apparatus  is  neoei 
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this  case,  the  warp  threads,  instead 
of  being  raised  alternately,  are 
raised  two  or  more  together,  then 
one  only,  then  two  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the 
pattern.  Hence  two  healds  will 
not  suffice ;  there  must  be  other  me- 
chanism for  raising  the  warp  threads 
in  some  prescribed  order.  A  draw- 
boy  was  at  one  time  employed  for 
this  purpose.  Many  healds,  de- 
pending in  number  on  the  pattern, 
were  so  arranged  that  a  boy,  by 
pulling  at  certain  strings,  could 
raise  any  heald  or  group  of  warp 
threads.  But  as  the  excellence  of 
the  work  depended  on  the  right 
group  being  pulled  up  at  the  right 
time,  and  as  a  boy  could  not  always 
be  relied  upon  here,  an  improve- 
ment called  the  draw'loom  was  de- 
vised, which  insured  something  like 
mechanical  precision  in  this  work. 
A  more  effective  and  beautiful  sub- 
stitute for  the  draw-loom  is  de- 
scribed under  Jacquard  Machine. 
The  power-loom,  or  weaving-loom 
worked  by  steam  power,  of  which 
Dr.  Cartwright  was  the  chiel  in- 
ventor, has  the  warp  threads  hori- 
zontal, and  wound  round  a  warp- 
beam  at  one  end  and  a  cloth-beam 
at  the  other;  there  are  also  two 
vertical  healds  (for  plain  weaving), 
a  batten  with  its  reed  of  dents  to 
drive  up  the  weft  thread,  and  a 
shuttle-race  along  which  the  shuttle 
travels.  All  the  essential  parts  are 
there  in  principle,  as  in  the  hand- 
loom;  the  important  difference  is 
that  the  various  movements  are 
effected  by  steam  power,  instead  of 
by  tlie  hands  and  feet  of  the  weaver. 
The  raising  of  the  healds  to  form 
the  shed  in  the  warp ;  the  throwing 
of  the  shuttle ;  the  dri\-ing  up  of 
the  weft  with  the  batten ;  the  un- 
winding from  the  warp-beam;  the 
winding  of  the  cloth-beam — all  are 
here  the  work  of  steam.  There  is 
^j»o  a  beautiful  contrivance  for 
'*'"'ping  the  loom  whenever  any  of 
^Hiaidi  bneak.    So  completely 


is  the  work  done  by  steam,  that  one 
girl  is  able  to  attend  two  looms,  to 
perform  such  minor  duties  as  sup- 
plying the  shuttles  with  fresh  cops 
of  weft,  &c.  A  power-loom  for 
weaving  fabrics  of  extra  Avidth,  with 
a  Jacquard  machine  over  it  to  pro- 
duce figured  patterns,  form  together 
a  very  triumpn  of  modem  ingenuity. 
For  Bonelli's  Electric Loom^  see  Jac- 
quard Machine. 
liucifer  Match.  (SeeMATCHES.) 
liustre  Ware  is  a  kind  of  stone- 
ware which  presents  a  very  gay  ap- 
pearance, in  virtue  of  certam  pro- 
cesses which  it  undergoes.  The 
ware  itself  is  carefully  made  and 
baked,  almost  as  much  so  as  porce- 
lain ;  and  the  lustre  is  produced  by 
means  of  metallic  oxides.  Thus 
platinum  will  produce  a  lustre  like 
that  -of  polished  steel ;  while  gold 
and  silver  will  produce  lustres  like 
those  of  the  two  precious  metals. 
The  metals  are  prepared  and  ground 
into  a  kind  of  paint,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ware  by  means  of 
camel-hair  brushes.  The  heat  of 
an  oven  brings  out  the  lustre  with 
the  proper  tint  and  brilliancy.  Sil- 
ver and  platinum  lustres  succeed 
best  on  white  ware,  gold  on  co- 
loured ware.  Iron  and  copper  lus- 
tres can  also  be  produced.  A  bean- 
tiful  iridescent  lustre  results  from 
the  use  of  chloride  of  silver,  com- 
bined in  a  peculiar  way  with  other 
substances.  The  kind  of  ware  to 
which  lustre  is  applied  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  clay,  nint,  china  stone, 
and  felspar;  and  a  peculiar  glaze 
interposes  between  it  and  the  lustre. 
liUte  is  a  cement  for  mending 
fractures,  or  for  temporarily  closing 
vessels,  apertures,  &c.  It  may  be 
composed  of  pipe-clay,  loam,  linseed 
meat,  iron  filings,  slaked  lime, 
borax,  resin,  wax,  white  of  eggi 
tiupentine,  white-lead,  india-ruU)ert 
&c.,  according  to  thekmd  of  article 
to  be  luted.  A  serviceable  lute  Ar 
glass  and  earthenware  is  made  of 
linseed  meal,  worked  up  with  water 
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into  a  soft,  plastic  dou^h ;  it  be- 
comes stronger  if  a  little  milk  or 
lime-water  is  added.  A  cement  or 
lute  for  mending  broken  porcelain 
or  earthenware  may  be  made  by 
kneading  up  a  strong  solution  of 


glue    with   new-slaked   lime,    and 
adding  some  white  of  egg, 

ijye,  Ley,  or  lioes,  is  a  solution 
of  alkaline  salts,  resulting  from  va- 
rious manufacturing  processes,  espe- 
cially Soap  Manufacture  (which  see). 


M. 


Macadamised     Boads.      Mr. 

Macadam's   theory  of  a  road  ma- 
terial was,  not  fragments  of  stone  of 
any  size  and  all  sizes,  but  fragments 
as  nearly  one  particular  size  as  pos- 
sible.    Many  machines  have  been 
contrived    for  crushing  granite  for 
this  kind  of  use.    In  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  Everard*s  stone-crushing  mill 
a  strong  feeding-apron,  made   of 
iron   lii^  and    bars,  and   having 
a    continuous    action   around    two 
wheels,  carries  fragments  of  granite 
to  a  spot  where  they  are  tilted  over 
into  a  hopper.  The  fragments  come 
under  the  action  of  two  chilled  iron 
rollers,  which  break  them  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  then  between  two 
others,  which  further  reduce  them  to 
one  uniform  size.     The  rolls  are 
fluted  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  are 
adjusted   to    any  required  interval 
apart.    The  stones  pass  into  a  re- 
volving riddle,  which  separates  those 
which  are   the    proper   size   from 
others  which,  being  too  large,  are 
raised  by  an  elevator  and  crushed  a 
second  time.  The  rolls  weigh  about 
10  cwt.  each,  and  will  crush  about 
1,800  tons  of  granite  before  requir- 
ing to  be  re-cast.  The  cost  of  break- 
ing granite  is  said  to  be  reduced 
from  2J.  6^.  per  ton  by  hand  to 
\od,    by   machine.     Neal's   stone- 
mnding  mill  is  adapted  for  a  dif- 
ferent   purpose — that  of    grinding 
stone  to  actual  powder  for  various 
uses.  The  relation  which  Macadam's 
plan  bears  to  others  is  briefly  noticed 
under  Roads. 

Kaoaronl  is  a  pipe  or  rod  of 
wheaten  dough.  The  Italians  make 
it  in  immense  quantities.    The  flour 


selected  for  it  is  always  of  a  superior 
kind,  the  grinding  is  carefully  con- 
ducted, and  the  dough  is  made  very 
smooth  and  tough,  with  about  24  lbs. 
of  soft  water  to  100  lbs.  of  flour. 
When  in  thick  rods  it  constitutes 
macaroni;  when  thinner,  vermi- 
celli; both  being  shaped  by  forcing 
the  dough  through  dies  or  gauges,  as 
in  wire-drawing.  The  dough  is  aiso 
stamped  out  into  small  ornamental 
pieces. 

Mace.    (See  Nutmeg.) 

Machine  Tools.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  in  the  manufacturing 
activity  of  the  present  day  than  the 
substitution  of  machine  tools  for 
hand  tools  wherever  it  can  be  done. 
The  machine  tools  are  practically 
the  makers  of  all  machines,  whether 
for  spinning  cotton,  rolling  iron, 
developing  steam  prime-movers, 
making  paper,  boring  cannon,  weav- 
ing lace,  stamping  buttons,  drawing 
wire,  or  anything  else.  The  Whit- 
worths  and  other  great  firms  of  the 
North  must  provide  the  machine  tools 
before  the  steam-engine  builders, 
locomotive  makers,  and  machinists 
generally  can  set  to  work.  What 
the  machine  tools  really  eflect  is,  to 
give  shape  to  pieces  of  metal  and 
wood,  leaving  workmen  afterwards 
to  put  those  pieces  together,  and 
make  them  up  into  engines,  ma- 
chines, and  apparatus  of  various 
kinds.  They  are  worked  by  steam 
power,  with  as  Uttle  call  as  possible 
for  manual  labour.  Someofopi 
establishments  will  employ  3 
4,000  hands  in  this  very  en 
the  great  variety  of  machim 
the  following  are  the  prind 
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(I.)    The    Turning  Machine,   The 
self  acting  lathe,  with  the  slide  rest, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  ma- 
chines, as  it  gives  cylindrical  and 
spherical  forms  in  a  way  which  no 
other  mode  could  equal.    The  cut- 
ting tool  is  held  in  a  sort  of  vice, 
which  is  made  to  travel  along  by 
the  slide  rest ;  this  longitudinal  mo- 
tion, combined  with  a  rotary  mo- 
tion of  the  piece  of  metal  or  wood 
to  be  turned,  brings  every  part  oi 
the  surface  under  operation.    Modi- 
fication of  the  details  leads  to  the 
production   either  of  smooth   sur- 
faces or  of  varied  ornamental  spiral 
grooves,  &c.  Some  of  these  machines 
are  now  so  gigantic  that  they  will 
turn  a  shaft,  or  other  mass  of  metal, 
50  tons  weight,  or  50  feet  in  length. 
(2.)  The  Planing  Machine^  for  pro- 
ducing plane  surfaces,  has  led  to  an 
immense  saving  of  steam  power,  by 
lessening  the  friction  between  flat 
surfaces  of   metal  which  have    to 
move  in  contact.   Instead  of  making 
the  cutting  tool    travel  along  the 
work,  the  latter  usually  travels  along 
under  the  cutting  tool  in  the  planing 
machine :  the  bed  or  table  on  which 
the  M'ork  is  fixed  has  a  reciprocating 
horizontal  movement,  in  which  the 
work    shares.      The    cutting    tool 
makes  a  large  number  of  minute 
cuts   strictly  parallel — not  a  broad 
shaving,  like  the  carpenter's  plane. 
Some  of  tht  planing  machines  now 
made  will  give  trueness  of  surface  to 
a  slab  or  plate  of  metal  40  feet  by 
12.     (3.)  Tht  Slotting  Machine  cnXs 
out  peculiarly-shaped  bits  of  metal 
from  the  work,  to  produce  holes  of 
special  size  and  shape.    Numerous 
slotting  tools  are  provided,  any  one 
of  which  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  the 
machine.  It  is  also  used  to  give  some- 
thing like  a  rough  contour  to  a  piece 
of  cast  metal,  and  thereby  economise 
labour  with  die  turning  and  planing 
machines.    One  of  these  machines 
has  been  able  literally  to  chop  up 
into  bits  a  mass  of  steel  a  yard  in 
^Ucknenl    {^.)  The  Vertical  Drill- 


ing A/achine  has  a  vertical  nxi,  to 
the  lower  end  of  which  a  drilling  or 
boring  tool  can  easily  be  fixed ;  die 
tool  revolves  very  rapidly,  and  soon 
worms  its  way  into  any  piece  of  metal 
placed  beneath  it.     (5.)  The  Hadial 
Drilling  Machine  differs  from  the 
vertical  in  having  the  tool  affixed  to 
a  radial  arm,   which   is    movable. 
Range  of  operation  in  different  di- 
rections is  nereby  obtained.     (6.) 
The  Shaping  Mtichinev&  used  where 
the  lathe  is  not  applicable,  for  pro-  • 
ducing  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
curved  and  flat  surfaces,  such  as  we 
see  in  levers,    rods,    cranks,    &c. 
Sometimes  the  tool  travels  along 
over  the  work,  sometimes  the  won 
travels  under  the  tooL     (7.)  The 
Punching   Machine.    This  makes 
holes  of  various  sizes  in  plates  and 
slabs  of  different  thicknesses.  It  does 
not  simply  drill  a  hole  by  wear* 
ing  away  the  metal  to  fragments, 
but  punches  a  piece  of  metal  dean 
out.    This  is  done  by  the  uieasuie 
of  a  cylindrical  tool ;  and  tne  pres- 
sure is  so  intense  that  a  piece  ofcold 
iron  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  is 
punched  out  with  as  much  fadlity 
and  quickness  as  if  it  were  a  piece 
of  cheese.     (8.)  The  Shearing  M^ 
chine  cuts  off  strips  of  metal  of  any 
length  and  thickness.     The  plate  or 
slab  is  pushed  on  so  as  to  meet  each 
cutting    stroke   of    the    ponderous 
shears,  the   upper  blade  of  whidi 
works  down  upon  the  lower  widi  a 
force  almost  irresistible.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  double  action  one  ma- 
chine will  sometimes  punch  at  one 
end  and  shear  at  the  otner.  (9.)  The 
Steam  Hammer,  This  marvelloai  aid 
to  the  engineer  is  described  sepa- 
rately. (See  SxEAic  HAiacEK.)Ibae 
are  many  other  machine  tools  {xo* 
vided  with  automatic    action;  M 
the  above  are  the  principal.  Ooedf 
these,  invented  by  Mr.  Whitwoilik- 
the  great  master  in  this  art— is  so 
exquisite  in  construction,  that  itvifl 
measure  a  difference  so  small  8SM^ 
millionth  of  an  inch  in  the  tlnck* 


of  two  pieces  of  sled  I    By 

;es  of  iron  or  steel  over  each 
1  such  a  vxy  m .  to  produce  a 


flatness  or  level  of  surface 
solute  than  had  ever  before  been 
produced — a  work  of  great  value  in 
the  slide-valves  of  steam-engines 
and  other  machines  where  this  kind 
of  eoDability  of  plane  is  esaenlial. 
Mr.  Whitworth  also  introduced  a 
system  of  standnrd  gauges  (o  regu- 
late the  thicknesses  of  sheets,  wire, 
and  screw  threads. 

Kaoliliio  WorWnB,  The  Jury 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
l86z,  on  this  depaittnent  of  indus- 
try, made  the  following  judicious 
remarks  on  the  advantages  accming 
from  the  use  of  machine  tools.  The 
substitution  of  such  for  hand  tools 
"is  beneficial  to  workmen  because  it 
turns  to  thebest  account  theirnatura] 
forces,  employing  the  physical  power 


noTsl 


ntsistances,  and  thus  renders  free 
and  nsefid  the  higher  faculties  of 
man,  which  are  crippled  when  his 
muscles  are  taxed  to  the  utmost- 
just  as  we  see  an  animal  ninning 
very  fast  unable  to  perform  aoy 
useful  dynamical  work.  There  is 
no  peiBon  who  witnesses  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  engineer's  shop  that 
does  not  appreciate  the  beneficent 
change  wraufiht  in  the  condition  of 
the  workman  by  machine  tools, 
which  spare  him  manual  eierlions, 
and  do  the  hardest  work  in  a  uni- 
form and  steady  manner,  while  he 
is  enabled  to  guide  them  by  small 
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....  _.  it  place,  as  to  the 

effect  of  the  u.<ie  of  machine  tools 
upon  the  work  done  ; — ■'  When  ao 
operative,  who  devoted  all  his  care 
to  do  his  work  in  the  best  manner, 
bad  acquired  great  skiO  in  using  his 
band  tools,  nothing  more  was  left 
for  him  to  improve.  He  continued 
lo  repeat  again  and  again  the 
process,  nc —  — "■  '"  -'•'-'- 


with  the  same  careful  attention,  an 
exactly  equal  result.  But  oow.  when 
a  machine  tool  is  made  to  perform  a 
certain  work,  to  repeat  it  identically 
as  long  is  it  is  required,  and  with 
that  beauty  of  form  and  finish  which 
is  the  pievailing  feature  of  modern 
mechanical  industry,  nothing  pre- 
vents the  genius  ofa  mechanic  from 
devising  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
working  parts,  of  the  mechanism,  or 
of  the  framing,  which  may  greatly 
improve  its  action,  and  enable  it 
to  do  better  and  cheaper  work  in 
less  time,  and  with  simpler  con- 
trivances." When  we  find  that  the 
machinery  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1867,  irrespectively 
of  steam-engines,  was  valued  at 
/"^.ooo,!*^,  after  supplying  home 
demand,  we  shall  have  bome  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  whicli  machine 

MEwhlnc  WorkahopB.  The  ma- 
chine makers,  machinists,  mecha- 
nical engineers,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  them,  make  the  machine  took  ; 
but  they  employ  similar  machines 
to  make  them  with ;  and  similar 
machines  are  afterwards  as^d  both 
to  make  and  to  repair  the  countless 
engines  and  machines  employed  in 
manufacturing  operations.  An  en- 
gineering wo^hop,  therefore,  is  in 
our  days  a  development  of  the  same 
principles,  and  an  applying  of  the 
same  agencies,  whether  in  the  gigan- 
tic establishment  of  Sir  John  Brown 
at  Sheffield,  or  in  the  workshop  at- 
tached to  a  factory.  In  many  urge 
engineering  and  mechanical  esta- 
blishments, irrespectively  of  those  in 
which  the  machine  tools  are  actu- 
ally made,  there  would  l>e  an  im- 
portant saving  of  cost  if  machines 
could  be  repaired,  and  defective 
parts  replaced,  on  Iht  Jfiot.  The 
saving  of  time,  of  money,  and  of 
freight  would  be  enormoos,  Tl™ 
is  particularly  the  case  whaO 
vessels  are  stationed,  anc 
there  arc  some  repairs  or  < 
machincty  needed  after  evt 
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biiti<iTii«r  nrrtages:  'UJ^  rgpairrn^car-- 
dages — =a  will  die  ii  r  iinfflnnmrf  be 
a£  less  or  jj'"^^***  magnmide:.     Ar 
Crew^e  ienaiteen.  jcres  of  Lami  ore 
covered  wtdt  wiikjiicms>  ^nnrfntrs 
fbnnttdes*  sad  in3Iis»  flEQed  out  oni^ 
wixli    nixLciDxie  t*T^**  ■4*^'*"  js  ua^e 
JQst    been,  desc^txd^  but   gngrmr^ ; 
asd  marirrnrg  or  ac&er  kfmis  ami 
^ast  power.    Bessemer  sceei^^wGcisv  • 
loQiag-mills  oar  ndls.  tzEt-ltanmier  | 
Ibrges,   tnrxiaces   of  aH  soits  and  | 
sizes,  ffx^s  fisr  makfirg  as£es  and  | 
wiieelsy  sngfe  and    dnplex   steam  I 
hammers,     tranrellizig    and     steam  | 
cranes — all  are  here,  and  aH  on  a 
scale  Of  Tast  magnitDde.    Mr.  O^ 
gires  some  osefol  esdmates  for  a 
complete  set  of  marhfwe  tods  and 
other  workmg  apparatos  adequate 
for  the  repair  and  partial  renewal  of 
machinery  on  a  cotwideTaMe  scale. 
He  sets  down  the  foDowmg  figmes 
for  three  component  depaitments<of 
snch  an  establishment : — Foundry  : 
about  ;^ 1, 000  for  a  cupola  furnace, 
blast  fan,   foundry  patterns,  sand- 
grinding  min,  trayemng  crane,  with 
ndles,  lifting  chains,  &c.    Smithy  : 
"*•*«!  ^iflOQ  for  six  smiths*  hearths, 
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IJB:^  iuSQCKs  ami  oziSis  baie  to  be 
jttgmiJgtL  oa*.  Stesuft-eagiBesy  boiles, 
3mi  machims  <ac  Bsadoate  size  coold 
e«eiLbe«B<i£facsadLaplace.  Ame- 
^TtrarntV  :ih&2p  j^rr  jm  \^^\  toa&ctory 

aii^ir  be  sappined  witk  a  good  plant 
of  miscmne  oJofe  araatj^Soo  upwards ; 
and  it  is  fiiondbeEDer  in  the  end  to 
haveasnalL  saaAHcngine  to  drive 
rhtfse  mad-hrrars,  separate  from  the 
karger  one  emplo^ped  in  tibefictoiy 
icirif, 

Maddtsr  is  one  of  die  nxBt  oseful 
of  all  dycs»  exemplified  in  the  fiict 
that  in  1867  we  imported  no  less 
than  26o>cxx>  cwt.  of  it.  The  roots 
of  die  maddfr  plant  are  taken  iq), 
dried  in  stoves,  thresiied  to  ranove 
die  loose  skin,  ground  under  vertical 
stones,  and  the  meal  sifted  to  dif> 
ferent  degrees  <^  finfofss.  Madder 
is  used  ^  dyers  to  produce  an  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  red  tints, 
and  others  called  madder  purpU, 
madder  orange,  madder ytUaw,  &c. 

•gagaainft.  (See  Gunpowdrr.) 
The  Government  magazine  at  Pur- 
fleet  contains  52,000  barrels  of 
powder,  and  that  at  Maichwood 
76,000  barrels. 

Xagenta.  (See  AmLnvs  Co- 
LOUKS.)    The  reader  will,  peihapsy 
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remember  the  magnificent  crown  of 
magenta  displayed  by  Mr.  Nichol- 
son at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862. 

Magio  Lantern.  (See  Camera 
Obscura.) 

Maffistery,  like  regulus  and 
many  other  terms  now  msused,  was 
a  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to 
certain  forms  or  states  of  metals. 
A  magistery  was  a  white  powdery 
substance  precipitated  during  the 
making  of  certain  metallic  solu- 
tions. 

Magmesia,  as  an  earthy  sub- 
stance, was  known  long  before  the 
metal  magnesiuniy  of  which  it  is  an 
oxide.  The  name  is  popularly  given 
to  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but 
ought,  in  correctness,  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  caustic  oxide.  Caustic 
magnesia^  the  true  oxide,  is  easily 
obtained  from  the  carbonate.  It  is 
a  white  insipid  powder,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water.  Its  value  in 
medicine  and  the  arts  is  not  very 
extensive.  Carbonate  of  magnesia 
forms  the  whole  of  one  particular 
mineral,  and  portions  of  many 
others,  such  as  dolomite  and  mag- 
nesian  limestone;  these  are  useful 
in  making  cements.  The  carbonate 
is  obtained  from  this  limestone  by 
the  action  of  heat  and  various  che- 
mical agents.  There  is  also  a  mode 
of  obtaining  it  from  bittern  (an  oily 
Uquor  formed  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  common  salt).  One  mode 
of  preparing  the  carbonate  brings 
it  to  the  form  of  soluble  magnesia, 
A  combination  of  the  carbonate 
with  the  hydrate  produces  the  mag- 
nesia  alba  of  the  chemists,  one  form 
of  which  is  called  heavy  and  another 
light. 

Masneslan  Idmestone.  (See 
Limestone.) 

Masnesitun  is  one  of  the  many 
metals  which  are  more  useful  in  the 
arts  in  a  compound  than  a  native 
state.  When  pure,  it  is  white, 
silvery,  slightly  ductile,  and  de- 
composes  water    rapidly   at  212^ 


Fahr.  The  best  known  of  its 
properties  when  in  a  metallic  state 
is  the  intense  light  which  it  gives 
out  when  heated.  (See  Magnesium 
Light.)  To  a  certain  limited  extent 
the  metal  may  be  drawn  into  wire, 
flattened,  bored,  and  filed.  The 
oxide  of  magnesium  is  Magnesia 
(which  see).  Of  the  salts  formed 
from  it,  the  carbonate  is  the  well- 
known  medicine  (noticed  in  the 
same  article).  For  the  sulphate 
see  Epsom  Salt.  The  phosphate  is 
a  valuable  constituent  in  fertile  soils, 
and  is  found  in  the  husk  of  grain, 
in  potato,  and  in  many  other  plants. 
The  silicate  is  described  under 
Meerschaum  Pipes.  Among  the 
mineral  substances  containing  more 
or  less  magnesium  are  soapstone, 
talc,  asbestos,  chrysolite,  and  bitter- 
spar. 

Masmesixun  Lierht.  So  long 
as  the  metal  magnesium  was  very 
costiy  (which  was  the  case  until 
1863),  it  could  not  be  much  used  in 
the  arts ;  but  when  DeviUe,  Caron, 
and  Sonstadt  invented  new  modes 
of  obtaining  it,  it  became  available. 
Magnesium  is  now  extracted  from 
magnesia  by  a  complicated  series 
of  chemical  actions  and  reactions. 
The  relation  of  this  metal  to  light 
is  something  wonderful.  At  its 
melting  temperature  it  takes  fire, 
and  bums  with  a  dazzling,  brilliant, 
bluish-white  light;  this  light  is  so 
steady  and  equable  as  to  be  service- 
able as  a  photometric  standard,  while 
its  chemical  properties  render  it 
very  valuable  in  photography  by 
artificial  light.  In  illuminations 
and  fireworks  the  magnesium  light 
now  takes  part;  the  intensity  is 
such  that  a  bit  of  magnesium  wire, 
xfcth  of  an  inch  thick,  gives  forth 
as  much  light  as  seventy-four  stearine 
candles  of  five  to  the  pound.  A^***"* 
I  yard  of  wire  would  be 
away  in  one  minute;  and  f 
rate  it  is  calculated  that  2  J  on 
nesium  would  give  as  mndb 
light  as  20  lbs.  stearine.  Afagm. 
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lamps  are  now  made,  in  whicb 
the  wire,  uncoiling  from  a  spindle 
by  means  of  clockwork,  is  guided 
through  a  slit  till  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  gas  or  spirit  flame.  Another 
form  has  a  supply  of  powdered 
magnesium  mixed  with  fine  sand ;  a 
continuous  stream  of  the  mixed 
powder  falls  upon  the  flame,  and 
maintains  a  steady,  briUiant  light. 
The  usefulness  of  the  magnesmm 
light  will  mainly  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  metal  can  be 
still  further  cheapened. 

Mafimeto-eleotrlo  Machine.  At 
present  the  magneto-electric  machine 
is  mainly  in  tne  hands  of  experi- 
mental men  of  science ;  but  tnere 
is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  gradu- 
ally find  its  way  into  workshops, 
or  at  least  into  large  engineer- 
ing operations.  Its  action  depends 
upon  a  rather  abstruse  development 
of  rotative  power  by  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  magnetism  and  galva- 
nism. As  a  source  of  power,  of  light, 
of  heat,  and  of  telegraphic  action, 
the  machine  is  likely  to  have  an 
important  future.  It  produces  a 
current  more  available  for  many 
purposes  than  the  galvanic  battery. 
Recent  forms  of  magneto-electric 
machines  by  Mr.  Wilde  and  Mr. 
Ladd  are  attracting  much  attention 
from  practical  men. 

Mahoerany.  This  favourite  wood 
is  obtained  from  one  of  the  largest 
kinds  of  tree  growing  in  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
trees  are  cut  down,  and  the  trunks 
squared  into  logs,  in  immense 
number.  Mahogany  is  occasionally 
used  solid,  but  much  more  frequently 
as  a  veneer  to  a  cheaper  wood,  if 
the  grain  is  fine,  a  high  price  will  be 
given  for  a  log,  to  be  used  as  veneer. 
Messrs.  Broadwood  once  .  gave 
;f  3,ocx)  for  three  logs  of  mahogany 
taken  from  one  tree ;  each  log  was 
a[)out  15  feet  long,  3  wide,  and  3 
thick ;  and  was  cut  into  veneers  of 
p^^eight  to  an  inch  for  pianoforte  work. 
^&3iOOO  tons  of  mahogany  were  im- 


ported into  the  United  Klingdom  in 
1867. 

Kajolioa  Ware.  This  name  is 
given  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  fine  pot- 
tery (not  porcelain)  which  was  first 
made  at  Pesaro,  in  Italy,  about  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  of  which 
the  manufacture  was  continued  with 
some  energy  for  two  centuries.  It  is 
supposed  that  Rafiaelle,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  other  eminent 
painters,  prepared  designs  for  the 
chief  articles  made;  tms  gave  an 
artistic  tone  to  the  manufactaxe. 
The  name  Raffaelle  ware  is,  in  fiurt, 
sometimes  given  to  majolica.  One 
of  the  celebrated  potters  of  that 
part  of  Italy,  Delia  Robbia,  invented 
a  beautifully  white,  durable,  enamel 
glaze.  Another,  Giorgio,  succeedeti 
in  finding  such  combinations  of 
mineral  colours  as  enabled  him  to 
produce  nhy  and  golden  tints  with 
a  peculiar,  iridescent  lustre.  Such 
specimens  of  Giorgio's  majolica  as 
still  exist  command  enormous  piicM. 
Another  great  improver  of  this  ware 
was  Montana,  just  about  three 
centuries  ago.  After  his  time  tbe 
excellence  of  the  production  ftil 
away,  and  soon  afterwards  the  mana- 
facture  ceased  at  the  place  of  its 
birth.  The  name  majolica  is  a 
corruption  from  Majorca^  into  which 
island  the  Moors  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  a  peculiar  ware  veiy 
brilliantly  decorated  in  coloms. 
Considering  majolica  ware  to  be, 
not  in  any  sense  porcelain,  but  a 
thickly  and  opaquel^  enamelled  cbjt 
suitable  for  receiving  brilliantlf- 
painted  devices,  the  StaiBfordsfaire 
potters  resolved  a  few  years  ago 
to  revive  the  art  of  prododsg 
it,  and  they  succeeded.  We  have 
now,  consequently,  Knglish  majofic^ 
slabs,  friezes,  tablets,  vases,  flow* 
pots,  &c. 

Malachite,  a  ereen  carbonateof 
copper,  is  a  very  oeautifiil  minenli 
which,  when  cut  into  thin  \xfO^ 
can  be  used  as  a  kind  of  veneerftr 
costly  articles.     The  Russians  «ic 
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very  skilful  in  working  it,  as  was 
shown  at  the  two  Great  Exhibitions 
in  185 1  and  1862.  The  working  is 
very  difficult.  The  pieces  are  first 
sawn  into  thin  plates  by  means  of 
vertical  circular  saws,  fine  sand  and 
water  being  constantly  supplied  to 
aid  the  process.  The  portions 
intended  for  curved  surfaces  are  cut 
by  bent  saws  fitted  to  the  required 
shape — a  task  requiring  much  more 
care  than  the  cutting  of  flat  veneers. 
Then  comes  the  joining,  or  junction 
of  many  pieces  into  one  flat  surface ; 
this  is  a  slow  and  delicate  process, 
seeing  that  the  markings  in  any  one 
piece  are  made  to  harmonise  with 
those  in  the  adjoining  pieces,  to 
produce  a  kind  of  pattern.  The 
malachite  veneers  are  applied  to 
iron,  copper,  marble,  or  stone ; 
when  cemented  down,  any  minute 
deficiencies  in  them  are  tilled  up, 
and  the  whole  beautifully  polished. 
Ualt  and  Maltingr.  Malt  is 
barley  which  has  undergone  a  pecu- 
liar process.  It  is  made  to  germinate 
by  heat ;  the  starch  is  converted  into 
.sugar ;  and  beer  or  ale  can  be  made 
from  the  extract  more  effectively 
than  from  unmaltcd  grain.  Wheat, 
oats,  rice,  rye,  maize,  may  all  be 
malted ;  but  barley  is  the  most  suit- 
able.— Steeping,  The  first  process  in 
a  malt-house  is  to  steep  tne  barley. 
This  is  done  in  a  stone  cistern,  tiie 
water  remaining  on  the  barley  two 
or  three  days  or  more.  The  grain 
imbibes  moisture  and  swells;  car- 
bonic acid  is  given  off;  some  of  the 
husk  or  skin  dissolves ;  and  the  grain 
becomes  softer  and  whiter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  barley  the 
weight  increases  by  steeping,  as 
little  sometimes  as  10  per  cent.,  as 
mach  in  other  instances  as  80  per 
cenL — Couching,  Removed  fi-om  the 
cistern,  the  steeped  barley  is  thrown 
on  the  floor  of  the  malt-house  in  a 
heap  called  the  couch,  where  it  re- 
mains a  considerable  time.  It  under- 
goes a  sweating  process.  It  gives  off 
moistiire.  increases  in  temperature, 


feels  warm  and  moist  to  the  hand, 
exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  apples, 
and  begins  to  germinate  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  grain. — Flooring, 
At  a  certain  stage  in  the  sweating 
the  couch  is  shovelled  down,  the 
grain  spread  in  a  thinner  layer  on 
me  floor,  and  frequently  turned.  It 
absorbs  oxygen,  gives  off  carbonic 
acid,  increases  in  warmth,  and  an 
evident  change  takes  place  in  the 
meal  or  starch  within  the  husk. — 
Kiln  Drying,  At  last  the  malt 
reaches  the  kiln^  which  is  a  room 
kept  heated  by  hot  air  ascending 
through  holes  in  the  floor  fi-om  a 
furnace  below.  The  malt  is  spread 
over  the  floor,  and  is  gradually  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  120*^  or  140® 
Fahr.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  manage- 
ment of  this  process  that  depends 
the  classification  of  malt  into  pale^ 
amber^  and  hrown,  100  lbs.  of  un- 
dried  barley  produce  about  80  lbs.  of 
malt;  but  the  malt  occupies  more 
space  than  the  barley,  in  the  ratio  of 
about  108  measures  to  100.  The 
whole  substance  of  the  grain  is 
mellow,  and  the  taste  is  sweet.  In 
this  condition  the  barley  is  best  fitted 
to  yield  its  saccharine  extract  for 
making  malt  liquors,  whiskey,  vine- 
gar, &c.  (See  Brewing;  Dis- 
tilling ;  Vinegar.)  The  residue 
fi-om  the  malt-house,  under  the 
names  of  malt  refuse^  dust^  com- 
ingSj  wastet  and  drafts  is  useful  for 
feeding  cattle  and  for  manure.  About 
50,000,000  bushels  of  malt  came  into 
the  official  accounts  of  the  Excise  in 
1867. 

Maltha  is  one  of  the  names  for 
mineral  pitch,  which  is  probably 
petroleum  reduced  to  some  degree 
of  solidification.  Being  soluble  in 
naphtha  and  oil  of  turpentine,  mal- 
tha becomes  useful  in  many  of  the 
arts. 

Manganese  is  a  metal  the  chief 
usefulness  of  which  in  the  arts  de- 
pends on  the  properties  of  its  oxides. 
When  pure,  manganese  is  grey- 
tinted,  moderately  ductile^  can  be 
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filed, bulnol  hammered,  and  is  about 
eiglic  limes  the  density  of  water;  it 
has  an  intense  affinity  for  oiygen, 
and  decomposes  water  ataij''i"alir. 
It  is  isolated  with  great  difficulty,  by 
laboratory  processes,  from  some  of 
tho  oiides.  The  frotoxidt  of  this 
metal  is  a  dingy  gteen  powder,  and 
is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  miinga- 
nese  sails.  The  sesquioxide  is  a 
blackish-brawn  powder  that  gives  a 
violet  tinge  to  ghiss.  The  ftroxide, 
or  iUuk  oxids,  is  the  most  prevalent 
ore  of  manganese ;  in  various  forms 
of  preparation  it  is  used  in  pro- 
ducing oiygen  gas,  in  making 
bleaching  powder,  and  in  giving  a 
black  colour  to  earthenwaje.  The 
sulphate  is  used  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing  far  the  colour  called 
manganesf  brawn.  There  are  many 
other  combinations  of  the  metal ;  but 
these  are  the  principal  which  have 
been  usefully  applied  in  the  arts. 

Kangrle.  Themangleuaedfordo- 
meslic  linens  and  calicoes  is  a  species 
of  calendering  machine  (see  Ca- 
LENDEKlNCjitogivesmootbness  and 
glossto  woven  goods.  The  common 
mangle  conluins  a  large  wooden  box 
or  chest,  iUled  with  stones  Co  make 
it  heavy.  The  chest  rests  on  two 
hard  wooden  rollers,  which  rotate 
whenever  the  chest  moves  to  and 
fro  in  its  frame  ;  and  this  motion  is 
communicated  by  a  kind  of  windlass 
and  handle,  the  handle  being  moved 
opposileways  during  the  return  mo- 
tion of  the  chest.  Baker's  patent 
mangle  has  a  frame  and  chest  of 
cast-iron,  a  By-wheel  to  ease  the 
working  and  equahse  the  power, 
cogs  and  pinions  to  communicate 
the  motion,  a  rack  and  pinion  to 
recipi'ocate  tbe  motion  in  both  di- 


HannreB,  considered 
manufacturing  relations,  have  n  ., 
become  a  largi;iuid  important  item  ilj 
our  national  inilustrj-,  irrespecl' 
of  any  scientific  theoriei  a  ' 
relative    usefulness   in    a^  _ 

Callle-dung  and  farm-y^d  refiise 
are  the  natural  manures  fir^t  applied 
to  use  ;  but  the  manufacture  of  nrfi- 
Jicial  manures  is  every  year  assuming 
propoitions  of  greatet  and  greater 
magnitude.  Beginningwith  Repre- 
sent century,  there  have  been  tbe 
following  among  many  compositioiu 
proposed,  nnd  more  or  less  broagbl 
into  use; — Pounded  ovst"  ""  " 
and  gypsum ;  night-soil, 
river  mnd,  and  any  soil  or  sedimi 
containing  carbon;  rags  of  ifl 
len,  silk,  and  even  leather  cloth 
the  waste  of  maoufacCures  in  w 
hotn,  bone,  hides,  bristles,  ii 
tines,  and  other  organic  and  nitn 
genised  mateiiaTs  are  used; 
spent  animal  or  bone  charcoul 
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Hqnors  of  gas-works  ;  tlie  allcal 
wash-waters  of  soap,  dye,  ble» 
and  other  factories.  Almost  nn 
beiless  matters  have  in  this  mani 
found  their  way  into  patented  a 
ftdal  manures.  The  suggesi 
modes  of  preparatioQ  are  numero— 
mechanical  and  chemical ;  such,  I 

ing  down,  precipitation  by  chemii 
agency,     crushing,    grinding,    cb 
mical    disintegrating    by   poweij 
solvents,  maceration  in  water,  ton 
faction   by    tire,   and  digestiiig 
superheated  steam.  SKperphosflia 
of  lime,  first  patented  in  1 84a,  1" 
become    a   lughly-valued    mano. 
Several   years   ago   the  product 
Great  Britain  reached  200,000  ' 
annually,  and  now  it  is  much  la 
Bone  and    minerals,  if  contm 
phosphoric  acid,  are  made  to ' 
it  for  purposes  of  manure.     ' 
are  lirst  ground  to  a  fine  powder  I 
mill-stones ;  the  powder  is  1 
into   a    loig    iron  cylinder    1 
agitators  revolving  within   il 
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phuric  acid  is  admitted;  the  acid 
and  the  powder,  forming  together  a 
kind  of  mud,  pass  out  of  the  cylin- 
der; the  semi-fluid  mass  runs  into 
deep  pits,  where  it  is  left  until  it 
gradually  solidifies.  Bones  imported 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  fossil 
bone  eartn,  or  coprolite;  bone  ash 
from  South  Amenca ;  animal  char- 
coal from  Germany — all  are  rendered 
available  in  the  production  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  One  kind  of  ma- 
nure, guano  J  on  which  a  vast  amount 
of  money  is  spent  annually  by  our 
farmers,  is  not  a  manufactiu-e ;  it 
consists  of  the  droppings  or  refuse 
of  sea-birds  on  lonely  coasts  and 
islands  in  South  America.  The 
quantity  imported  in  1867  was 
192,000  tons,  valued  at  ;f  1,700,000, 
certainly  an  enormous  money  pay- 
ment for  mere  animal  refuse. 

Maple.  This  very  useful  tree  is 
highly  valued  in  North  America, 
where  one  variety  of  it,  the  sugar 
maple,  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
the  sugar  which  can  be  extracted 
from  it ;  while  the  wood  has  a  beau- 
tiftd  silky  lustre  when  smooth  and 
polished.  Bird*s-eye  maple  and 
mottled  maple  are  kinds  which  de- 
rive their  names  from  certain  diver- 
sities of  surface  when  polished.  The 
striped-bark  maple  is  used  in  Ame- 
rica as  a  substitute  for  holly.  The 
Norway  maple  is  soft,  but  has  a  fine 
and  pleasing  grain. 

Kietps.  Considered  simply  as 
specimens  of  engraving  and  print- 
ing, maps  do  not  call  for  notice 
here;  but  there  are  some  special 
kinds  which  display  much  ingenuity. 
The  Austrians  have  devised  an  inge- 
nious mode  of  producing  contoured 
relievo-plastic  maps.  Maps  are 
sometimes  printed  on  oil-cloth  for 
special  uses.  Maps  printed  on 
pocket-handkerchifl's  have  a  consi- 
derable degree  cf  usefulness,  inas- 
much as  they  can  be  folded  up  in 
any  way  without  injury.  Maps  in 
chromo-Iithography,  nowproducedin 
many  varied  forms,  are  particularly 


serviceable,  seeing  that  land,  water, 
and  boundaries  can  be  so  nicely  de- 
fined by  this  means.  Embossed 
maps  for  the  blind  are  among  the 
excellent  apparatus  now  provided  at 
the  several  blind  asylums.  In  mak- 
ing relief-maps,  sHps  or  ribbons  of 
thin  copper  are  laid  down  on  a  slate 
tablet,  of  such  heights  as  to  repre- 
sent the  elevations  of  mountains  and 
table-lands,  &c.,  and  of  such  cur- 
vatures as  to  give  the  outlines 
of  continents,  islands,  mountain 
groups,  &c.  The  model  ^o  pre- 
pared is  coated  with  plaster  of 
Paris.  When  dry,  the  surface  is 
scraped  and  rubbed  until  the  edge 
of  each  copper  slip  becomes  visible. 
The  model  is,  lastly,  finished  by 
painting  in  oil  colours.  There  has 
been  prepared  an  excellent  relief- 
map  or  model  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
3  feet  to  a  mile. 

Marble,  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired kinds  of  stone,  is  largely  used 
for  statuary,  and  for  the  richest 
styles  of  decorative  building.  Its 
chief  constituent  is  always  carbonate 
of  lime ;  but  there  are  also  others, 
to  which  its  colours,  veins,  mark- 
ings, and  peculiar  characteristics  are 
due.  Statuary  marble  and  Furni- 
ture marble  are  two  great  divisions ; 
the  latter  being  much  subdivided 
according  to  its  fitness  for  various 
purposes.  The  finest  and  whitest 
statuary  marble  is  obtained  from 
Greece  and  Italy,  a  circumstance  to 
which  the  prevalent  taste  for  sculp- 
ture among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  partly  due.  Black,  tiu-quoise 
blue,  red,  yellow,  brecciated,  varie- 
gated marble — all  are  in  request 
for  some  purposes  or  other.  In 
Italy  marble  commands  from  £2^ 
to  2^60  per  cubic  yard;  but  very 
large  or  fine  blocks  fetch  mucn 
higher  prices.  Some  of  the  ItaUan 
marble  quarries  are  at  theo' 
precipitous  mountains  and 
dangerous  to  approach  and  tx 
Our  own  Derbyshire  maob 
sents    many  b^utifiil  vazie 
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bhck,  rose-coloured,  and  russet ;  and 
a  brisk  manufacture  of  marble  com- 
modities  is  carried  on  in  that  county. 
The  extrication  of  the  marble  from 
its  rocky  bed  involves  some  such  me- 
chanical processes  as  those  described 
under  Quarry,  Quarrying, 
except  that  blasting  b  rarely  resorted 
to,  the  substance  being  too  valuable 
to  tear  and  rend  in  tWs  way.  For 
tlie  sawing,  grinding,  smoothing, 
polishing,  Sec,  see  Stone  Work- 
ING ;  it  being  understood  that  all 
these  processes  are  more  carefully 
conducted  with  marble  than  with  or- 
dinary building  stone,  as  the  former 
hi  more  choice  and  costly.  Additional 
polishing  materials  are  used,  to  ac- 
commotlate  the  softness  of  the  mar- 
ble; such  as  silver  sand,  pumice 
and  water,  snakestone,  rubbers  of 
woollen  cloth  on  a  wooden  block, 
rollers  of  woollen  cloth,  putty  pow- 
der and  water,  and  linen  rag  with 
flour  and  water.  Marble  can  be 
turned  in  a  lathe,  the  turning  tool 
being  simply  a  pointed  bar  of  steel ; 
the  scratcnes  are  rubbed  down  by 
sandstone  and  water,  and  then  ensue 
the  grinding  and  polishing.  By 
some  or  other  of  these  processes  are 
produced  all  the  numerous  varieties 
of  balustrades,  table-tops,  chimney- 
pieces,  flooring  slabs,  paper  weights, 
vases,  &c.  Some  of  the  mechanical 
processes  of  sculpture  arc  noticed  un- 
der Statue  Casting,  and  imitation 
coloured  marble  under  Scagliola. 
Marbles.  Boys'  marbles  are  made 
of  stone  broken  up  into  small  cubi- 
cal pieces,  and  worked  by  a  mill  in 
a  series  of  concentric  grooves  until 
they  become  rounded  by  the  abra- 
sion of  the  edges  and  points.  In  a 
rougher  way,  the  rounding  is  effected 
by  friction  in  a  revolving  wheel. 
Commoner  marbles  are  made  of 
clay,  hardened  by  baking  in  an 
oven.  Some,  made  of  superior  clay, 
are  painted  and  coated  "with  a  vitri- 
_glaze. 

;     Hjurbled     Paper. 
%  of  books,  and  sheets  of 


paper  employed  inbookbindmg,  are 
often  marbled  in  a  remarkable  way. 
Small  round  spots  of  colour ;  a  mar- 
ble veining  on  a  shaded  grmmd ;  a 
pattern  of  spirals  or  oS^a  ;  spots 
npon  a  wavy  ground — are  some  of 
these  varieties.  The  coloaring  sub- 
stances are  the  usual  pigments  em- 
ployed in  painting.  In  marbling  a 
sheet  of  paper,  a  solution  of  gum  is 
placed  in  a  large  shallow  trough; 
colour  is  sprinkled  upon  the  gum, 
in  spots,  bhades,  veins,  curls,  spirals, 
&c.,  by  the  peculiar  action  of  a 
brush  :  a  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  dex- 
terously on  the  surface,  and  comes 
up  marbled  all  over,  the  gum  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  effect  in  di&sing  tbe 
colours  one  among  another.  Some- 
times a  wavy-stnped  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  comb  passed  over  the 
surface  of  the  colours  on  the  gmn. 
A  modification  of  the  same  process 
marbles  the  edges  of  books. 

Marine   Englnea.     The  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  steam-enginei 
depend  are  noticed  under  Strax 
Engine.    Marine  engines,  for  ise 
on  board  ship,  are  affected  in  thdr 
shapes  and  action  by  the  necessity  of 
economising  space  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.    By  far  the  larger  number 
now  made  are  horizontal  engines  for 
screw-steamers.    In   this  form  Ac 
build  is  more  compact,  the  space 
occupied  smaller  than  in  any  odiff. 
In  many  of  them  the  action  is  direct, 
the  stroke  and  connecting-rod  shorti 
and  the  cylinder  of  large  diameter.  It 
other  cases  a  longer  stroke  and  coo- 
necting-rod  are  used.     One  variety, 
called  the  duplex  horizontal-tnmk 
engine,  has  the  inside  of  the  tnmk 
made  available  for  cylinder  space  bf 
the  aid  of  a  fixed  piston.    £ngins 
with  concentric    double   cylincbii 
oblique  screw-engines,  vertical  i^ 
verted  cylinder  screw-engines,  (k* 
ble  cylinder  expansive-engines— are 
among  the  many  varieties  of  CDgiBtf 
now  made  for  screw-steamen.    h 
one,  by  Messrs.  Rennie,  the  cf6»^ 
ders  are  at  opposite  sides  m  ths 
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shaft;  each  cylinder  is  directly  oppo- 
site the  air-pump  of  the  other;  and 
each  exhausts  du-ectly  into  the  con- 
denser by  its  side. 

TUL&rking  Ink.  Under  Ink  the 
relations  which  the  different  kinds 
of  ink  bear  one  to  another  are  briefly 
noticed.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
M.  Gerke,  a  Russian  manufacturer, 
has  devised  a  mode  of  appljring  one 
of  the  known  processes  of  dyeing  to 
the  production  of  a  red  marlung 
ink.  A  preparation  of  madder  in 
the  form  of  a  paste  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  stamp  to  linen  intended 
to  be  marked,  and  previously  wetted 
with  acetate  of  alumina.  A  ma- 
chine for  marking  on  linen  has  been 
invented  by  Jarrett;  it  is  a  small, 
compact,  self-inking  press,  simple 
and  easy  to  work.  To  repeat  the 
writing  (or  rather  printing)  many 
times  in  succession  without  using 
fluid  ink,  the  same  inventor  has  con- 
oived  another  press,  with  which 
carbonic  paper,  or  some  other  che- 
mically-prepared endless  band,  is 
employed.  It  will  yield  a  large  num- 
ber of  impressions  before  requiring 
change.  This  substitute  for  ordinary 
ink  is  adopted  on  accoimt  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  latter  to  dry  up  and 
cake.  The  apparatus,  with  shght 
modifications,  is  applicable  to  the 
endorsing  of  documents  as  well  as 
to  the  marking  of  linen. 

ICamialade  properly  consists  of 
bitter  Seville  oranges,  the  rind  and 
the  pulp  being  separately  boiled,  and 
agam  boiled  with  sugar.  But  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  marmalade  have 
very  little  orange  in  them.  So  large 
is  now  this  manufactiu-e,  that  one 
jingle  firm  in  Scotland  produces  no 
less  than  250  tons  of  marmalade  in 
a  season.  Various  kinds  of  preserved 
Knits  are  made  nearly  in  the  same 
way.  At  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862  Messrs.  Crosse  and 
Blackwell  displayed  an  interesting 
collection  of  such  fruits,  marmalades, 
and  jams,  among  which  was  a  sample 
of  fruit  jelly  nu^e  from  currants  ga- 


thered in  1850.  Messrs.  Fortnum 
and  Mason  brought  together  a  col- 
lection to  illustrate  these  pecuhar 
manufactures  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  Queensland  distin- 
guished itself  by  citron  marmalade, 
as  well  as  pine-apple  jam  and  grana- 
dilla  jelly. 

Marquetry  presents  a  sort  of 
medium  between  Mosaic  and  Buhl 
Work  (which  see),  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  production  of  patterns 
by  inlaying  woods  of  different  co- 
lours or  different  direction  of  grain. 
The  woods  may  be  of  their  natural 
colours  or  dyed  to  any  required 
tints  or  shades  of  the  same  colour. 
Birds,  flowers,  scrolls,  and  devices 
of  almost  every  kind  may  be  thus 
made;  even  portraits,  though  with 
an  effect  certainly  not  adequate  to 
the  amount  of  labour  bestowed. 
The  cutting  out,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  inlay  in  the  foundation,  are 
effected  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  in 
buhl- work.  This  kind  of  decorative 
cabinet-work  is  not  so  much  in  fa- 
vour as  it  was  a  century  ago ;  but 
a  useful  kind  of  wood  inlay  is  now 
in  vogue,  described  under  Par- 
quetry. 

Masonry,  as  the  application  of 
stone  to  building  purposes,  involves 
a  considerable  amount  of  shaping 
and  dressing  to  the  stones  them- 
selves, irrespectively  of  the  placing 
and  fixing.  In  the  articles  Granite, 
Limestone,  Marble,  Quarry, 
Sandstone,  Stone  Working, 
&c.,  a  notion  is  given  of  the  several 
ways  in  which  stones  are  quarried, 
cut,  chiselled,  and  smoothed ;  and  it 
will  suffice  here,  therefore,  to  speak 
of  the  placing  and  fixing,  (i.) 
Kinds  of  Work,  Many  modes  of 
alternating  large  stones  with  smaller 
have  prevailed  at  different  periods. 
The  Romans,  in  their  masonry, 
employed  the  reticulaUk" 
ment,  with  square  ston 
gonally;  courses  of  tl 
equal  height ;  a  ttoiie 
rubble  heart,  or  centre , 
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others.  In  later  times  blocks  of  stone 
Averc  occasionally  flat  and  upright 
alternately;  Ion  s^  and  short  consisted 
of  stones  very  long  compared  with 
their  width ;  herring-bone  work  had 
the  stones  nearly  upright,  but  placed 
diagonally,   embedded    in    cement. 
At  the  present  day  some  of  the 
older  modes  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
Those    most    frequently   employed 
are: — Rubble-work ^    in    which  ir- 
regular stones  are   cemented   into 
their  places  without  being  squared; 
coursed-workf   in  which  the  stones 
are  made  somewhat  more    square 
and  regular;  and  ashlar-work^   in 
which    the    squaring    is    rendered 
still   more    complete.      Rubble   is 
sometimes  improved  by  introducing 
squared  stones  at  the  angles  and  the 
more  prominent  j^arts,  with  heading 
or  band  stones  carried  through  the 
whole   thickness  of   the  wall.     A 
rubble  wall  may  either  have  cement 
or  plaster,  or  may  consist  of  stones 
large  enough   to  hold  together  by 
their  mutual  weight  and  pressure. 
An  ashlar  wall  may  have  its  regular 
squared  stones  only  on  the  surface, 
the  hinder  and  hidden  portion  being 
of  brick.     Stone  walls  in  London 
are  generally  not  so  strong  as  those 
in   the  North   of  England  and  in 
Scotland ;     the     greater    costliness 
leading  to  the  use  of  ashlar- work, 
which  is  weaker  than  solid  stone. 
In  the  best  ashlar  band  stones  are 
placed    here    and    there,    running 
tlirough  the  brickwork  as  well ;  in 
commoner   kinds   timber    band    is 
used.  (2.)  Tlie  Tools.  In  the  various 
processes  of  preparing,  placing,  and 
fixing  the  stone,  tools  are  used  of 
several  kinds,  but  not  complicated 
character.  The  saw  (with  a  straight, 
and  not  toothed,  edge)  severs  the 
stone  into  pieces.    The  wedge  does 
the  same  thing  in  a  rougher  way, 
and  for  small  pieces.    The  chisel^  a 
fmall  strong  iron  tool  with  a  steel 
^^ad«»  presents  much  variety  of  shape. 
'  S^Kf^^^mttOmt  is  a  sort  of  large  hammer 
^J^^  luadle.    Tlie  point  is 


an  iron  tool  which  works  the  stone 
in  narrow  ridges  and  furrows.  The 
inch  tool,  rather  more  like  a  chisd, 
works  down  the  ridges.  The  boaster, 
still  broader,  smooths  the  woik 
further.  The  broad  tool  is  another 
of  the  same  class.  A  stone  axe  aids 
in  giving  shape  to  an  irregular 
piece.  A.jedaingaxef  like  a  ham- 
mer with  one  fiat  face  and  one 
pointed,  furthers  the  process;  and 
so  does  the  cavil.  The  level  aids 
in  preserving  horizontality ;  the 
plumb-line  gives  the  vertical;  the 
square  insures  right  angles ;  while 
tne  bevel  regulates  the  angle  ot 
sloping  surfaces.  (3.)  The  Working. 
Sometimes  a  cramps  or  doioeU\&^o^ 
to  assist  in  retaining  the  stones  in 
their  places,  an  irregular  or  dent- 
tailed  piece  of  metal  or  wood  cross- 
ing  a  joint  from  one  stone  to  another, 
and  secured  to  both.  A  joggle  is  a 
projection  in  the  end  of  one  stone, 
fittmg  into  a  cavity  in  the  end  of  the 
next  adjoining,  something  like  the 
tenon  and  mortise  of  the  carpenter. 
The  joggle  dowel  is  a  third  and 
separate  piece  of  stone  for  this  pur- 
pose. Various  technical  names  are 
given  to  the  modes  of  dressing  thesnr- 
faces  of  masonry ;  such  as  pointings 
01  working  with  the  point;  hoasi' 
ingy  or  working  with  the  boaster; 
stroking t  or  making  parallel  lines 
and  ridges  over  the  wnole  surface ; 
toolings  a  modification  of  stroking; 
droving,  nearly  like  boasting; 
broaching^  or  chiselling  with  a  kind 
of  punch  ;  picking,  or  the  use  of  a 
cavil  for  very  hard  stone ;  rubbinf, 
or  smoothing  with  sand  and  water. 
In  cur\'ed  work,  whether  convex  «" 
concave,  the  curves  are  maintained 
by  the  use  of  gauges,  templates,  &c. 
Sculpture  or  statuary  work,  in  whick 
the  stone  is  not  only  shaped,  bst 
carved,  is  more  an  artistic  than  1 
mechanical  employment,  so  vaoA 
depending  on  the  taste  with  wUd 
the  workman  realises  the  design  d 
the  architect  A  beautiful  eiampk 
of  this  kind  of  art  is  displayed  in 
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the  new  Afuseum  at  Oxford,  where 
all  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  differ 
one  from  another,  each  representing, 
the  characteristic  parts  of  some  one 
particular  plant. 

Massicot  is  a  protoxide  of  lead, 
used  as  a  yellow  colour. 

Mast.  For  small  vessels  the 
mast  is  one  thickness  or  trunk  of 
timber;  but  for  large  ships  it  is 
made  up  of  many  pieces  strongly 
riveted  and  hooped  together.  Hol- 
low iron  masts  are  now  frequently 
used,  combining  a  good  deal  of 
strength  with  lightness,  and  at  the 
same  time  acting  as  ventilating  fun- 
nels. 

Mastio,  or  Mastioh,  is  a  gum 
that  exudes  from  the  mastic  tree  of 
South  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
and  hardens  into  yellow  drops.  It 
is  employed  in  making  a  beauti- 
fill,  colourless,  transparent  varnish, 
largely  used  for  varnishing  prints 
and  drawings. — Mastic  Cement  is 
not  properly  named,  being  made  of 
burnt  clay,  litharge,  and  Unseed  oil, 
without  any  gum  mastic. 

Match.  The  slow  match  f  the  quick 
match,  and  tht/use  are  implements 
for  igniting  charges  of  gunpowder. 
(See  Blasting.) 

Matches.  The  way  in  which  the 
demand  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
any  particular  article  gives  rise  to 
a  large  branch  of  manufacture  is 
coiiously  illustrated  in  the  congreve 
or  lucifer  matches  which  are  now 
in  such  general  use.  So  far  from 
great  cheapness  leading  to  the  use 
of  cheap  materials,  the  proofs  of 
it  are  not  found  in  this  manufac- 
tnre ;  for  it  is  known  to  be  even- 
tually more  economical  to  employ 
sound  and  straight-grained  timber, 
and  the  most  perfectly-constructed 
machines  to  cut  it.  What  kinds  of 
contrivances  preceded  the  lucifer 
match  are  noticed  under  Light-pro- 
DUCiNO  Apparatus.  Lucifers  are 
made  as  follows: — (i.)  The  Splints, 
One  mode  of  making  the  square 
^ilints   is    this: — ^Pine  planks  are 


cut  by  circular  saws  into  blocks, 
say  1 1  X  4  X  3  inches  each  ;  these 
are  cut  into  slices  by  thirty  or  forty 
sharp  knives  fixed  in  a  frame ;  and 
each  slice  is  cut  into  splints  by  a 
large  knife,  which  comes  into  action 
just  at  the  instant  when  the  smaller 
knives  have  penetrated  to  a  sufficient 
depth.  £acn  machine  will  cut  more 
than  1,000,000  splints  in  a  day,  each 
long  enough  for  two  matches.  This 
is  3ie  principal,  but  not  the  only 
mode  of  making  the  very  familiar 
square  splints.  The  round  splints 
are  made  in  some  such  way  as  the 
following: — ^A  thick  steel  plate  is 
perforated  very  closely  with  holes, 
the  edges  of  which  are  made  as  keen 
as  possible.  A  block  of  wood,  with 
the  grain  in  the  proper  direction,  is 
pressed  with  great  force  against  the 
plate,  which  separates  it  into  little 
cylindrical  rods  by  the  action  of 
the  perforations.  (2.)  The  Composi- 
tion. The  problem  being  to  find  a 
composition  which  will  catch  fire  by 
friction  against  a  bit  of  sand-paper, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  chemis- 
try has  discovered  many  such.  In 
practice,  every  lucifer-match  maker 
affects  to  have  a  peculiar  recipe  of 
his  own;  but  the  mgredients  gene- 
rally comprise  some  two  or  more 
of  the  following:  phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, nitre,  sand,  gum,  glue,  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  water,  and  coloiu*- 
ing  matter.  Bryant  and  May's  ja/Jf^ 
matches  have  this  peculiarity,  that 
one  part  of  the  composition  (phos- 
phorus) is  on  the  box,  and  another 
part  (sulphur  and  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash) on  the  match.  It  is  only  by 
friction  between,  these  two  that 
ignition  is  brought  about;  friction 
on  sand-paper,  by  a  blow,  or  by 
crushing,  produces  no  effect ;  and 
on  this  ground  these  matches  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  a  fair  claim 
to  the  name  which  has  be^ 
to  them.  When  the  001 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  pri 
matches  are  tipped.  11 
convenient  bundles,  the 
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dipped,  each  end  in  turn,  in  melted 
sulphur.  When  dry,  they  are 
tipped  with  the  composition,  being 
arranged  in  such  a  way  in  grooves 
that  the  ends  of  50  or  100  can 
be  dipped  at  once  exactly  to  the 
proper  depth.  They  are  not  dipped 
into  a  vessel,  but  the  ends  dabbed 
down,  many  at  a  time,  on  a  hot 
plate  which  has  a  layer  of  pasty 
composition  upon  it.  This  trade 
is  very  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  inflammable  nature  of  the  in- 
gredients. It  is  also  unwholesome, 
owing  to  the  fumes  from  the  phos- 
phorus :  this  insalubrity  is  some- 
times sought  to  be  avoided  bv  using 
allotropic  phosphorus,  which  gives 
off  no  fume.  The  splints,  tied  up 
in  bundles,  are  cut  with  a  circular 
saw  into  two  matches  each,  either 
before  or  after  the  lipping.  (3.)  The 
JSoxes.  The  ordinary  boxes  into  w^iich 
English  hicifcrs  and  congreves  are 
placed  are  made  literally  of  a  sJiav- 
ing ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  plane  which 
shaves  off  a  thin  veneer  from  a 
smooth  plank.  A  little  gluing  of 
wood  or  pasting  of  paper,  or  both, 
finishes  the  box.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
double  box,  for  a  box  without  a  top 
slides  into  another  box  without 
ends.  Some  of  the  Grerman  boxes 
are  cylindrical,  but  still  they  consist 
of  a  mere  shaving,  brought  into 
shape  with  a  touch  of  glue.  Up- 
right metal  boxes,  with  six  sides, 
are  made  almost  wholly  by  stamp- 
ing. In  some  of  the  German  fac- 
tories there  are  machines  of  beauti- 
ful construction  solely  for  making 
the  boxes :  a  planing  machine  for 
preparing  the  wood,  a  machine  for 
folding  the  oval  and  foiu'-sided boxes, 
a  machine  for  stamping  metal  boxes, 
&c.  Wax-ta^^fncttches  tipped  with. 
composition,  cigar-lights  of  various 
fmms,  safety  cigar-lights,  amadou 
and  brown-paper  fusees  for  cigars 
and  pipe-lights — all  belong  to  the 
general  class  as  the  lucifer; 
^Boend  mainly  on  the  particular 
tion  selected  for  the  tipping. 


Some  of  the  English  match  factories 
make  as  many  as  10,000,000  per 
day.  Austria  has  prodaced  50,000 
cwt.  in  a  year.  Judging  from  the 
quantity  of  phosphoms  used,  a 
rough  guess  has  been  made  that 
250,000  millions  of  matches  are 
made  annually  in  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Another  estimate  is, 
2,000  million  matches  per  day,  using 
up  14,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
Match  Look.  (See  Gun  Lock.) 
Mathematical  InstnimAnti, 
for  drawing,  mapping,  and  the  like, 
require  careful  and  delicate  mana- 
facture,  seeing  that  many  of  them 
are  to  be  employed  in  measuring 
and  graduating  very  small  spaces 
and  quantities.  The  scales,  com- 
passes, drawing  pens,  pen-points, 
beam  compasses,  proportional  com- 
passes, rulers,  dividers,  Sec,  all  de* 
mand  accuracy  in  their  several 
ways.  The  use  of  steel,  brass,  box* 
wood,  ivory,  and  ebony  for  these 
purposes  is  familiarly  known;  hot 
new  materials  are  from  time  to  time 
brought  into  requisition.  The  white 
mixed  metal  called  eUctrum  is  fre- 
quently employed  for  these  pur- 
poses. There  are  also  scales  and 
compasses  made  of  alumininm 
bronze,  which  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  purpose,  being  very  strong, 
receiving  fine  divisions  or  gradoa^ 
tions,  and  having  but  little  tendency 
to  tarnish.  Some  of  the  makers  (n 
ivory  scales  succeed  in  putting  200 
divisions  in  an  inch,  every  line 
beautifully  clear  and  distinct;  tiiis 
has  even  been  done  on  box-wood  bf 
a  machine  invented  for  the  purpose. 
One  kind  of  scale  occasionally  made 
is  highly  useful  in  engineering  woric, 
being  a  comparative  scale  of  foreign 
and  English  measures;  a  slider  of 
brass  or  electrum  traverses  from  end 
to  end,  the  graduated  edgeof  iHudi 
enables  any  two  scales  to  be  com- 
pared, and  converted  into  each  other. 
Mats;  Uattinflr.  Thecocoa-nrf 
fibrenoticed  underCocoA-NUrPW" 
DUCTS,  when  first  used  in  England 
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for  mats  and  matting,  was  only  at- 
tended to  for  the  excellence  of  the 
fibre  itself;  but-  at  the  present  time 
care  is  bestowed  upon  the  patterns  of 
the  mats  as  well  as  upon  the  quality 
of  the  material.  Messrs.  Treloar 
and  other  manufacturers  introduce 
much  taste  and  fancy  in  some  of  the 
designs.  Sometimes  the  pattern  is 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  other 
materials  with  the  coir,  especially 
the  beautiful  and  easily-dyed  fibre  of 
the  agetve :  coloured  wool  and  cotton 
yams  are  also  used  with  good  effect. 
The  agave  fibre  just  mentioned 
has  come  into  extensive  use  for  a 
kind  of  article  more  nearly  resem- 
bling cushions  than  mats ;  it  is 
wrought  up  into  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  curled  horsehair,  for 
stuffing  the  cushions  of  railway  car- 
riages. At  our  last  International 
[Exhibition  (1862)  there  was  an  in- 
teresting display  of  rush  mats  from 
Debreczin,  in  Hungary,  remarkable 
for  their  lowness  of  price.  Rushes  of 
various  kinds  are,  indeed,  the  chief 
material  for  mats;  but  vegetable 
fibres  of  other  kinds  are  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  in  great  va- 
riety. India-rubber  is  now  em- 
ployed in  a  peculiar  way  for  door 
mats  of  a  somewhat  expensive  kind, 
having  perforations  to  receive  dirt 
and  dust.  India  matting  is  made 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  East. 

Kauve.  (See  Aniline  Co- 
lours.) 

Kead  is  honey  wine  or  honey 
beer.  The  honey  is  mixed  with 
\irater,  fermented,  and  further  treated 
as  for  thin  or  weak  beer. 

JCedals ;  Medallions.  (See 
Coining;  Die  Sinking.)  The 
chirf  distinction  between  a  medal 
atid  a  coin  usually  is,  that  the  former 
is  larger  than  the  latter,  and  in 
higher  relief.  The  stamping  of  a 
b(Md  medal  can  seldom  be  eSfected 
with  one  blow,  two  or  more  being 
needed,  and  the  metal  annealed 
between  whiles.  In  stamping,  a 
pt«8s  is  used  having  a  large  wheel 


attached  horizontally  to  the  top  of 
a  strong  and  finely-threaded  verti- 
cal screw,  and  a  bed  on  which  the 
die  is  placed.  The  blank  which  is 
to  become  a  medal  being  laid  in 
or  on  the  die,  the  wheel  is  set  to 
work ;  this  brings  down  the  screw, 
and  an  intense  pressure  acts  on  the 
blank.  If  of  soft  metal,  one  blow 
will  suffice;  if  hard,  two  or  more. 
Some  bronze  medals  of  large  size 
and  bold  relief  have  required  as 
many  as  thirty  blows. 

MedisBval  Metal  Work.  The 
late  Mr.  A.  "W.  Pugin  may  be  said 
to  have  invented  a  new  manufacture 
for  Birmingham.  In  his  enthusiastic 
efforts  for  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture,  he  sought  to  reintro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  the  prac- 
tical arts  connected  with  eccle- 
siastical decorations  and  furniture. 
He  found  that  the  metal- work  of  old 
cathedrals  and  chiu'ches  was  far  su- 
perior to  that  which  English  ma- 
nufacturers in  his  own  day  were  in 
the  habit  of  producing.  In  Mr. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  he  found 
a  willing  coadjutor;  and  a  new 
trade  began  to  be  established  in  that 
busy  town  about  the  year  1838. 
Workmen  were  .gradually  trained 
to  produce  well-wrought  works  in 
metal — such  as  hanging  lamps,  can- 
delabra, chalices,  flagons,  metal 
mountings  for  mitres  and  pastoral 
staffs,  and  other  articles  used  in 
Catholic  churches  and  cathedrals. 
When  the  firm  had  become  defi- 
nitely established  as  manufacturers 
of  (what  is  now  usually  termed)  me- 
diaeval metal-work,  they  executed, 
among  other  important  commissions, 
the  decorative  metal-work  for  the 
new  Houses  of  ParUament  In  the 
formative  or  structural  part  of  the 
work,  the  processes  most  adoDted  are 
casting,  raising  from  thr 
forging.  Intl^decont 
part,  often  in  costly  nu 
cesses  employed  are  eu. 
ing,  damascening,  tuemt 
melling,    incmsting,  £u 
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saw- piercing,  repousse  work,  gilding, 
parcel  gilding,  burnishing,  &c.  In 
some  of  the  more  elaborate  produc- 
tions skilled  artificers  in  all  these 
branches  are  successively  employed 
on  the  same  article — vying  one  with 
another  in  the  combination  of  taste 
with  dexterity.  Concerning  the 
growth  of  the  trade  Mr.  Aitkin  states : 
•*Upto  1852  mediaeval  metal-work- 
ing was  confined  to  Messrs.  John 
Hardman  and  Co.  In  that  year  three 
workmen,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
the  firm,  commenced  business  at 
Birmingham  on  their  own  account. 
Eventually  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
there  are  now  four  separate  esta- 
blishments in  the  town.  Long  be- 
fore this  time,  however — as  if  War- 
wickshire, with  its  magnificent  eccle- 
siastical and  baronial  remains  of  the 
mediaeval  period,  were  determined 
to  show  itself  worthy  to  be  the 
cradle  of  this  movement — Mr.  Skid- 
more,  of  Coventry,  in  1847,  enthu- 
siastically enlered  as  a  labourer  in 
the  same  field,  attracted  by  a  power- 
ful sympathy  in  taste  and  feeling 
with  the  revivalists.  He  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  jewellery  trade, 
and  his  earliest  works  were  chiefly 
executed  in  the  precious  metals ; 
but  at  a  later  period  he  essayed  and 
accomplished  larger  works  m  other 
metals—  the  roof  of  the  Oxford  Mu- 
seum, composed  entirely  of  wrought- 
iron,  and  the  screens  of  Lichfield 
and  Hereford  Cathedrals,  the  struc- 
tural parts  of  which  are  of  cast,  and 
the  ornamental  of  hammered  iron, 
adorned  and  beautified  with  other 
metala." 

XaeradlUbimL  Pipes  are  made  of 
ft  peculiar  earth,  the  hydrated  silt' 
— '-  cf  magnesia^  found   in  Asia 
■wr,  Greece,  Moravia,  and  Spain. 
I  day  cat  in  lumps,  which  are 
;  longhly  squared  into  blocks, 
irtod   to  Austria,  where 
meenchaam  pipes  are 
«  pwe,  the  suDstance 
tCy  easily  indented 


by  the  thumb-nail,  and  readily  cot. 
It  any  impurities  are  with  it,  they 
impart  a  tinge  which  lessens  its 
value.  If  hanl,  the  earth  is  likely 
to  be  impure;  if  soft,  it  is  too 
porous;  and  dierefore  the  noakeis 
of  the  best  pipes  look  out  for  a  me- 
dium quality  between  hard  and  soft. 
In  working  it,  the  substance  is 
soaked  in  a  composition  of  wax,  ofl, 
and  fat ;  and  then  the  cutting  and 
carving  are  carefully  managed,  often 
with  a  high  degree  of  artLstic  skill. 
The  parings  ana  scraps  are  pounded, 
boiled,  and  moulded  to  blocks,  to 
form  inferior  ^ipes.  The  cloudy  co- 
louring which  comes  upon  a  meer- 
schaum pipe-bowl  is  a  result  of  the 
action  of  tne  oil  of  tobacco  upon  the 
wax  and  oil  with  which  the  day  is 
saturated ;  it  is  sometimes  imitated 
artificially  by  steeping  the  clay  m  t 
solution  of  iron  before  the  satura- 
tion with  wax  and  oil.  The  Ger- 
man and  the  French  names,  nMrr- 
schaum  and  icume  de  ftter,  botii 
mean  sea-foant  or  sea-froth, 

MeltizMT  Pots.    (See  CRUCIBLE, 
Glass  Manufacture,  &c.) 

Mercury  is  one  of  Uie  most  ^^ 
markable  of  all  metals,  being  fluid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  not 
solidified  or  frozen  except  by  intense 
cold ;  while  it  does  not  go  off  in 
vapour  until  a  temperature  is  reached 
far  above  that  at  which  water  goes 
off  in  steam.  This  wide  range  of 
fluidity  renders  it  a  very  useful  neat 
measiu-erpr  thermometer.  Its  spark* 
ling  mobility  led  to  the  name  /rron/ 
silver  or  quicksilver  being  given  to 
it  by  the  old  alchemists,  llie  duef 
properties  of  mercury  are  the  follov- 
mg : — ^It  freezes  or  solidifies  at— ^9* 
Fahr.  (71*^  below  the  freezing  poik 
of  water);  malleable  when  Iroxaii 
contracts  in  freezing  (unlike  wtiff 
when  fi-eezing  into  ice);  deuitf 
thirteen  to  fourteen  times  thatflt 
water ;  boils  and  goes  off  in  Tipov 
at  660''  Fahr. ;  forms  a  findy-di^ 
grey  powder  when  mixed  with  v^ 
phur,  sugar,  chalk,  or  lard;  doessrt 
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adhere  to  glass  when  pure,  but  forms 
isolated  drops.  The  combinations  of 
mercury  with  other  substances  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  highly 
valuable  in  the  arts.  The  alloys  of 
mercury  with  other  metals  have  a 
special  name  attached  to  them,  that 
of  Amalgam.  (See  Amalgam; 
Amalgamation.)  The  hlack,  red, 
and  yellow  oxides  are  all  useful  for 
various  chemical  purposes.  The 
nitrate  is  used  in  cleansing  some 
kinds  of  skins ;  it  gives  to  the  fur 
the  property  of  felting  for  hat- 
making;  and  from  it  also  is  pre- 
pared fulminating  mercury.  (See 
Fulminating  Powders.)  One 
form  of  the  chloride  is  the  well- 
known  white  medicinal  powder, 
calomel;  another  is  the  deadly 
con'osive  sublimate;  while  a  third, 
called  kom  quicksilvery  occurs  na- 
turally as  a  yellow  solid.  One 
form  of  the  sulphate  produces  the 
yellow  turbith  mineral.  Two  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  sulphiu*  with 
mercury  produce  Ethiops  mineral 
and  vermilion.  The  latter  beau- 
tiful pigment  and  dye  is  described 
separately.  (See  Vermilion.) 
Nearly  all  these  combinations  of 
mercury  have  the  property  of  easily 
separating  that  metal  from  them, 
which  greatly  facilitates  many  pro- 
cesses in  the  arts  and  in  chemistry. 
In  the  actual  obtaining  of  this  valu- 
able metal,  the  word  quicksilver  is 
almost  always  used  instead  of  mer- 
cury. We  refer,  therefore,  to 
QuiCKSiLYER  Mining. 

Kerino.  Like  many  other  terms 
applied  to  woven  goods,  merino  is 
inconsistent  The  fabric  so  called 
is  a  stuff  of  worsted  yam,  usually 
fix>m  common  sheep's  wool;  it  is 
only  the  very  superior  kind  diat  is 
made  of  the  fine,  long,  soft  wool  of 
the  merino  sheep.  A  good  merino 
differs  from  a  stuff  chiefly  in  this, 
that  the  latter  has  a  coarser  back, 
irhich  renders  the  material  heavy; 
whereas,  by  using  both  warp  and 
weft  fine,  a  merino  can  be  made 


nearly  as  light  and  delicate  as  Cash- 
mere, wheSier  the  wool  employed 
be  really  menno  or  not. 

Metallography  is  the  name 
which  M.  Abate  has  given  to  an 
ornamental  process  devised  by  him 
in  1 85 1.  It  is  a  method  of  trans- 
ferring to  plates  of  metal  devices 
engraved  on  wood  blocks.  The 
block  is  wetted  ^ath  an  acid  or  sa- 
line solution,  the  nature  of  which 
varies  with  the  kind  of  metallic  sur- 
face to  which  the  transfer  is  to  be 
made.  The  block  is  printed  on  the 
plate ;  a  solid  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  from  the  solution  by  chemical 
action,  and  this  precipitate  holds 
sufficiently  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  to  form  a  kind  of  picture. 
The  process  is  ingenious,  but  has 
not  yet  come  much  into  use. 

Metallurgy  is  the  collective  name 
given  to  those  important  operations 
whereby  metals  are  separated  fi'om 
the  various  substances  and  impu- 
rities which  accompany  them  in 
the  ores.  The  operations  form  two 
groups  :  a  mechanical  separation  of 
die  stony  accompaniments,  and  a 
chemical  separation  of  those  which 
are  metallic.  The  stony  substances 
are  often  classed  together  under  the 
name  of  gangue^  and  their  removal 
is  described  under  Ore  Dressing. 
The  final  separation  of  the  metals 
from  the  remaining  impiuities  is 
the  object  of  smelting,  for  which 
see  the  names  of  the  chief  metals 
themselves — Copper,  Iron,  Lead, 
Tin,  Zinc,  &c.  So  enormous  are 
now  our  manufactures  in  these  de- 
partments, that  we  exported  in  1867 
metals  in  a  partially-prepared  state 
to  the  value  of  ;f  20,000,000,  irre- 
spectively of  steam-engines,  ma- 
chinery, &c. 

Metals.  Metals  diffjcr  p 
density,  varying  fix>m  p] 
which  has  a  specific  gniTitj 
(21*5  times  that  of  water)i  i 
lithium,  which  is  only  0*59. 
more  than  half  the  weight  ol\ 
The  eight  best-known  metals 
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to  each  other  in  this  respect  as  fol- 
lows r^^old,  19*3 ;  mercury,  13*6 ; 
lead,  1 1*4 ;  silver,  10-5  ;  copper,  8*9 ; 
iron,  7-8;  tin,  7*3;  and  zinc,  yi.* 
In  hardness  the  metals  vary  from 
titanium,  which  can  hardly  be 
scratched  by  anythinfj,  to  potassium 
and  sodium,  which  are  as  soft  as 
wax  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  while 
mercury  is  a  li(]uid.  In  malleability 
they  ranj^e  from  j;old,  as  the  most 
malleable,  to  frozen  mercury,  which 
is  excessively  ])rittle.  In  ductility 
the  ranjje  is  from  jjold  to  cadmium  ; 
this  property  (admitting  of  the  metal 
beinjj[  drawn  out  into  wire)  not  being 
exactly  parallel  with  malleability  (fa- 
cility of  beingbcaten  into  thin  leaves). 
In  tenacity  they  vary  from  iron,  down 
through  copper,  silver,  gold,  zinc,  and 
tin,  to  lead ;  while  many  of  the  rarer 
metals  are  too  brittle  to  exhibit 
tenacity  at  all.  In  heat-conducting 
power  the  more  useful  metals  range 
from  gold  to  lead,  iron  occu])ying  a 
medium  position  :  this  property  has 
much  to  do  with  tlie  selection  of 
different  lunds  of  metal  for  different 
purposes.  In  the  capacity  for  heat 
(a  different  thing  from  the  conduc- 
Hon)  the  range  is  from  gold  at  one 
extreme  to  tungsten  at  another.  The 
expansibility^  on  being  raised  from 
32®  Fahr.  to  212°,  is  greatest  in 
zinc,  medium  in  gold,  and  least  in 
platinum.  In  fusibility  the  range 
IS  from  rubidium  which  melts  below 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  to  plati- 
num and  its  companion  metals, 
which  can  hardly  be  melted  at  all. 
In  volatility^  or  the  comparative 
readiness  with  which  they  go  off  in 
vapour,  they  range  from  mercury, 
which  begins  to  volatilise  even  at 
zero,  to  platinum,  which  can  only 
be  volatilised  by  electric  action. 
Takmi^vietalBasaclass,  and  setting 
•'HviiliiAl  diffierences,  they  all 
i«utre^  and  they  are  all 
'^  electricity  and 
"^  name  any 
**^ve  in 
•9  all 


(apart  from  the  allo}^  which  they 
form  one  with  another)  simple  sub^ 
stances.  It  should  be  said,  also,  that 
although  conductors  of  electricity 
when  in  the  solid  state,  they  are  insu- 
lators when  vaporised.  There  have 
been  about  fifty  metals  discovered, 
which  may  be  classified  in  varioas 
ways  according  to  their  chief  pro- 
perties. So  far  as  concerns  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  work, 
the  more  important  metals — Alu- 
minium, Antimony,  Arsenic, 
Bismuth,  Calcium,  Chromium, 
Cobalt,  Copper,  Gold,  Iron, 
Lead,  Magnesium,  Manganese, 
Nickel,  Platinum,  PoTASSiuif, 
Silver,  Sodium,  Tin,  and  Zinc— 
are  described  under  these  several 
headings.  The  less  important- 
such  as  iridium^  lithium^ paUadtamy 
rhodium^  strontian,  tungsten,  SlCr- 
are  men tion  ed  incidentally  connected 
with  manufactures  in  which  they  are 
employed. 

Meter.    In  the  measurement  of 
gas,  to  determine  how  many  cobic 
feet  the  company  shall  charge  to 
the  consumer,  a  m^^risused,  v^nch 
is  constructed  in   one  or  other  of 
many  different  ways.  ( i . )  Wet  Meter. 
This  consists  of  a  kind   of  dnnn, 
divided  into  compartments,  all  of 
equal  and  known  capacity.     The 
drum  revolves  in  water,  in  whidi  it 
is  rather  more  than  half  immersed. 
There  are  numerous  modes  of  ar- 
ranging the  different  parts  of  die 
apparatus;  but  the  genial  adioi 
is  this — all  the  gas  from  the  street- 
mains    to     the    house-pipes    pas 
through  the  meter ;  every  cubic  foot 
so  passing  gives  a  certain  portion  of 
one  revolution  to  the  drum  on  itt 
axis ;  and  this  revolution,  throodia 
train  of  wheels,  acts  npon  inflO* 
hands,  which  tdl  of  1,000, 10,000^ 
100,000,  1,000,000,  &c.,  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  (2.)  Dry  Meter,  Sometimesit 
is  found  that  the  water  in  die  «<( 
meter  freezes  in  cold  weather,  and 
that  some  of  the  gas  pasws  thitNC^ 
without  bemg  registered.    To  oo* 
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viate  these  defects,  many  of  the 
companies  prefer  dry  meters.  In 
these  the  gas  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  times  that  a  certain  quan^ 
tity  will  fill  a  chamber  capable  of 
undergoing  contraction  and  expan- 
sion by  the  passage  of  the  gas.  For 
this  purpose  the  partitions  in  the 
meter  are  made  of  flexible  leather 
instead  of  inflexible  metal.  The 
undulations  of  the  leather  affect 
certain  arms  and  levers,  which  in 
their  turn  give  motion  to  wheels  and 
index-hands.  The  flexible  leather 
being  the  characteristic  of  this  class 
of  meter,  as  water  is  of  the  other 
class,  the  particular  modes  of  de- 
veli^ng  the  action  are  very  nume- 
rous. To  suit  tiie  requirements  of 
different  establishments,  meters  are 
supplied  of  various  sizes,  known  by 
the  number  of  lights  which  the  gas 
is  fitted  to  supply — such  as  i-lighty 
lO-lighty  ^o-light  meter,  and  so  on. 
A  definite  arrangement  is  made 
l>etween  the  company  and  the  con- 
sumer in  regard  to  die  meter ;  and 
care  is  taken  that  the  interior  of 
the  meter  shall  be  so  placed  under 
lock  and  key  as  not  to  be  tampered 
with. 

Kethylated  Spirit  is  one  among 
many  examples  of  the  mode  in  which 
scientific  discovery  cheapens  the  sub- 
stances used  in  the  arts.  Methy- 
lated spirit  is  an  inferior  kind  of 
alcohol,  mixed  with  one-ninth  of 
its  Yolnme  of  pyroxylic  spirit,  or 
wood-naphtha.  It  mav  be  purchased 
at  about  4^-.  per  gallon,  while  the 
same  spirit  without  the  naphtha  costs 
many  times  as  much.  This  difference 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Excise 
do  not  lay  the  heavy  spirit  duty  on 
methylated  spirit.  The  spirit  ac- 
quires by  the  mixture  a  ver^  unplea- 
sant taste,  which  renders  it  wholly 
nnpalatable  for  drinking;  and  as 
tbe  chemists  employed  by  the  Ex- 
cise beliere  that  this  taste  cannot  be 
removed  without  decomposing  the 
alcohol  itself,  it  has  been  decided 
to  leaTe  methylated  spirit  untaxed. 


As  a  consequence,  it  is  largely  used 
in  the  arts  in  many  processes  for 
which  spirit  of  wine  used  to  be  em- 
ployed. Chloroform  is  made  by  its 
aid ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  var- 
nishes, lacquers,  and  polishes. 

Metra.  This  name  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Mackworth,  one  of  the  Col- 
liery Inspectors,  to  a  very  ingenious 
and  useful  little  instrument  for  va- 
rious kinds  of  measuring.  Although 
only  3  inches  square  by  i  inch  thick, 
it  wlQ  solve  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions likely  to  occur  both  in  science 
and  in  industrial  pursuits.  It  opens 
in  two  halves,  which  are  hinged  to- 
gether like  a  box.  In  one  half  is 
a  mariner's  compass,  by  which  a 
miner  can  determine  the  direction 
of  veins  and  strata ;  sights,  for  taking 
altitudes  or  elevations;  a  goniometer, 
for  measuring  the  angles  of  cleavage 
and  crystallisation;  a  plummet,  for 
determining  vertical  lines ;  a  lens,  to 
serve  as  a  magnifier  of  small  ob- 
jects ;  a  slide  measure,  to  determine 
the  thickness  of  wire  and  the  size  of 
meshes  in  the  wire  gauze  for  safety- 
lamps  ;  and  a  plate  or  film  of  tour- 
maline for  certain  uses  in  regard 
to  the  observation  of  springs  and 
rivers.  The  other  half  of  the  box 
contains  a  level,  graduated  in  de- 
grees of  arc,  and  in  gradients  of  an 
inch  to  a  yard ;  a  graduated  scale, 
to  use  with  die  goniometer ;  a  ther- 
mometer, graduated  up  to  140*^  Fahr. ; 
a  flat-chisel  point,  for  penetrating 
die  cleavage  of  rocks,  &c. ;  a  thin 
sheet  of  transparent  mica,  to  serve 
with  appendages  as  an  anemometer ; 
and  a  printed  table  of  measures  and 
formulae,  relating  to  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters connected  with  steam  boilers, 
engines,  ropes,  specific  gravities, 
boiling  points,  and  the  like. 

MezBotint  EnflrraTinar.  (See 
Engraving.) 

Mica  is  a  mineral  of  complex 
nature,  found  in  veins  and  fissures, 
also  as  a  component  ingredient  in 
granite  and  mica  slate.  It  splits 
up  into  remarkably  thin  plates  or 
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films,  which  have  a  peculiar  glitter, 
something  between  pearly  and  me- 
tallic. So  very  thin  and  trans- 
jiarent  are  some  of  these  films,  that 
they  arc  used  <is  substitutes  for  glass 
in  windows,  lanterns,  and  even  in 
optical  instraments ;  and  when 
])Oundcd  they  subserve  other  uses. 

Microscopes,  considered  simply 
as  articles  of  manufacture,  and  not 
in  relation  to  their  scientific  uses, 
arc  among  the  very  highest  develop- 
ments of  metal-working  and  glass- 
working.  So  minutely  accurate  must 
all  the  parts  be,  that  yJiyth  of  an 
inch,  and  in  some  cases  i^^pth,  is 
regarded  as  a  seriously  large  quan- 
tity.    Some  of  the  lenses  for  micro- 
scopes made  by  Powell  and  Lealand 
have  only   ^th  of  an  inch    focal 
length,  a  closeness  which  requires 
an  accuracy  of  curvature  almost  in- 
conceivable.    A  great  refinement 
in  mechanical  detail  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  introduction 
of  Wenham's  binocular  miCTOScopCf 
in  which  the  two  eyes  look  down 
two  tubes*  to  the  object  which  is 
under  process  of  magnifying :  the 
constructional  miinipulations  of  the 
brass-work,  to  preserve  the  proper 
focalising  under  these   conditions, 
are  of  the  highest  order,  and  can  be 
executed  by  none  but  first-rate  work- 
men. Where  a  microscope,  as  in  some 
instances,  costs  a  hundred   guineas 
or    more,     this     high-class    work 
IS  needed  in  every  part.      Messrs. 
Parker,  of  Birmingham,  have  sought 
to  combine  excellence  with  cheap- 
ness, by  the  production  of  a  half- 
guinea  microscope,  capable  of  doing 
very  excellent  work.    One  of  the 
Juries  of  1862  stated  that  these  in- 
stnunents  "  may  be  the  means  of 
intradudng  a  liealthy  and  inviting 
>*   smaogit   large  classes  to 
ffffident  instruments 
V  unattainable." 
'foal  industrial 
'^'i  use  of 
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for  a  considerable  time  ia  several 
ways,  (i.)  Sugar  is  added;  die 
milk  is  evaporated  to  one-fourth 
of  the  bulk,  soldered  down  in 
cases,  steeped  in  boiling  water, 
and  cooled.  (2.)  Carbonate  of  soda 
and  white  sugar  are  mixed  with 
the  milk ;  the  mixture  is  evapo- 
rated, cooled  to  a  solid,  and  pressed 
into  square  masses.  (3.)  Sugar 
and  alkali  are  mixed  with  the  miSc; 
the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  dough,  dried,  crushed, 
and  bottled.  (4.)  MiUc,  boiled 
down  to  one-half,  is  beaten  up  with 
yolk  of  egg,  simmered,  skimmed, 
strained,  and  heated.  The  Tartan 
distil  an  intoxicating  beverage  from 
mares'  milk. 

Milkinar  Apparatus.  Hie 
Americans  have  invented  and  intro- 
duced a  very  curious  milking  appa- 
ratus ^  or  cow'fnilker^  to  facilitate  the 
work  which  in  England  is  always 
done  by  fingers.  It  was  first  seen 
here  during  the  International  £^- 
bition  in  1862.  Acting  as  a  kind 
of  intermittent  pump,  it  lemoret 
the  milk  from  the  four  teats  of  the 
cow  at  once  with  great  rapidity,  amd 
easily  both  to  the  operator  and  to  the 
animal.  The  reporter  on  dairy  ap- 
])aratus  at  that  Exhibition  quaintlj 
remarked  that  the  cow-milker,  "u 
sufficient  practice  be  bestowed  upon 
it  at  its  introduction,  is  a  very  effi- 
cient apparatus."  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  time  of  daiiy  servants 
in  England  is  sufficiently  valuable 
to  offer  much  inducement  for  the 
introduction  of  this  curious  apps^ 
ratus. 

MillefLore  Glaaa.     (See  Ayik- 

TURINE.) 

SCillinery,  as  an  article  of  trade, 
is  very  puzzling  to  Custom-house 
officers,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  what  articles  shall  be  ror 
eluded  under  that  term,  and  iH^ 
excluded.  The  Jury  on  Class  27  it 
the  International  Exhibition  dased 
"general  millinery"  with  "bon- 
nets ;"    and  this  enabled  them  to 
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licinl  Aoweis,  dressed  and  dyed  fe 
thers,  h:its  and  plaiting  of  the  6bre 
of  the  Australian  cabbage  tree,  &c. 
All  these  relate  lo  coverings  and 
i  for  the  head,  and  such 


illinety  in  rela- 
tion to  women's  altire.  The  Binount 
of  prgduce  in  these  departments  of 
clolllillg  can  scarcely  be  guessed  at, 
ao  mnch  does  it  lie  beyond  the 
scope  nf  statistical  tabulation.  The 
IBoard  of  Trade  and  the  Cnstoms 
group  "miUinery"  with  "haber- 
dashery," but  exclude  "apparel;" 
and  this  is  perhaps  nearly  equivalent 
to  placing  women's  clothing  snd 
men's  clothing  in  different  group?. 
Of  tniUinery  and  haberdashery  to- 
gether, after  supplying  hor 
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a  annually. 

rvrnl  Woik.  UnderFAC- 
TORT  System,  Factory  Acts, 
is  pointed  out  a  certain  confusion 
that  exists  between  the  terms /ocWr)' 
jind  mill.  The  mills  for  grinding 
noticed    onder    F1.0UB 
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ntiU-JBort  is  often  used  synony- 
■mouslywithmacAi'nfr)'.  Thesteam- 
■worked  machines  for  making  all 
kinds  of  machinery  and  mill-work, 
and  the  veil-appointed  esfi.blish< 
ments  where  such  appliances  are 
used,  come  for  notice  under  Ma- 
chine Tools;  Machine  Wokk- 

UiUBtonaB.  The  be^t  millstones 
are  made  of  a  pecuUar  slone  found 
in  small  quantity  near  Paris,  in  a 
layer  only  equal  to  three  millstones 
in  thickness.  The  stone  is  a  kind 
of  sileit,  full  of  minute  cavities, 
which  greatly  assist  in  holding  and 
grinding  the  com.  Very  large 
■Dillstones  are  built  up,  segments 
being  held  together  by  strong  iron 
hoops.  Millstones  are  made  of 
somewhat    lower    qnaiity,    but   in 
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much  greater  quantity,  at  Nicder- 
mendig,  on  the  Rhine  ;  the  stone  is 
a  kind  of  hard,  porous  lava,  supposed 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 

Uiueral  BtatlstioB.  In  addition 
to  the  various  details  given  under 
the  names  of  the  principal  metals 
and  minerals  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  foUowing  figures  are 
verv  imjjortant,  relating  as  ihey  do 
to  the  year  1B67,  and  derived  from 
the  records  kept  by  the  School  of 
Mmes:— . 

Tom.  Valus. 

Iron  ore  .  9,965.293  £^.•il<i,l2l 
Iron  Qvrites  .  116.880  67,454 

699.694 
694.734 


Co]iper  ore 

.^8, 

44 

oB 

Coat.     .     104,501, 

49 

Ochres  . 


993.81 


223,011 
5.4«.  S,8oS 

These  were  the  values  of  the  several 
minerals  when  fairiy  raised  to  the 
surface.  There  was  also  an  item  of 
3,:4l  tons  of  gold  quartz — quartz 
containing  a  minnte  percentage  of 
the  precious  metal :  an  item  in  our 
mineral  statistics  which  many 
readers  would  hardly  espect  to  find. 
Another  tabulation  relates  to  ti.E 
value  of  the  metals  actually  obtained 
from    tlie   several  kinds  of  Britisli 

Tods.  Value. 

Iron  .  4,773.771  jfii,934,4i; 

Copper      10,233  831.761 

Tin        .      8,;qo  779."'>3 

Lead      .    68,43;  1,337.50? 

Zinc       .      3,758  79.693 

OzJ. 

Gold  1,520  S.320 

Silver    .  804,024  215.400 

There  are  a  few  discrepancies  in  the 
two  tables,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  British  ores  were  exported 
unsmelted.  Nickel  and  manganese 
are  here  omitted,  as  trifling  items. 
The  quartz  appears  to  have  yielded 
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only  half  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  per 
ton.  The  silver  was  mostly  obtained 
from  lead  by  Mr.  Pattin  son's  beauti- 
ful process. 

Mineral  Substances  useful  in 
the  arts  are  so  exceedinjjly  nume- 
rous that  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
them.  First  come  the  various  kinds 
of  stone  and  slate  available  for 
buildinfi;  and  engineering  puq>oses. 
Then  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum, 
sand,  gravel,  clay,  loam,  marl,  lime, 
chalk.  Next,  the  varieties  of  gem, 
precious  stone,  Fpar,  and  crj'stal. 
Still  more  important  than  these,  the 
ores  from  which  are  obtained  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  and  the  whole  range  ofmetals. 
'i'lie  coal  scries  claims  a  place  by 
itself,  for,  though  a  mineral  to  us, 
coal  had  a  vegetable  origin.  Hone- 
stones,  emery,  black-lead,  alum, 
fuller's  earth,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
nitre,  borax,  salt,  sorla,  potash — all 
help  to  swell  the  list  of  mineral 
substances  on  which  the  skill  and 
industry  of  our  artisans  are  em- 
ployed. 

Mineral  Waters,  when  artificial, 
are  mixtures  of  certain  substances 
with  plain  water  to  make  it  medi- 
cinal, efTer\'esccnt,  or  refreshing. 
They  comprise  soda-watery  lemons 
adey  potash  watery  seidlitz  water, 
chalybeate  water,  carrara  water, 
seltzer  watery  carbonic-acid  water, 
eau  de  Vichy,  and  many  others; 
and  in  these  the  mineral  substance 
that  is  added  is  one  or  other  of  a 
long  list — carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  salts  of  iron,  tartaric  acid, 
tartrate  of  soda,  &c.  So  far  as 
regards  the  actual  making,  soda- 
water  will  illustrate  the  class. 
Water  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  add 
and  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  leaden 
vcBsel;  the  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  ume,  and  sets  the 
cnbonic  acid  free.  This  last-named 
into  a  Yessel  tilled  with 
Ui  becomes  brisk   and 


sparkling.  To  make  true  soda- 
water  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added  ;  but  many  of  the  kinds  soM 
in  the  shops  contain  none  of  this 
salt,  and  are  really  only  carbonic- 
acid  water.  An  apparatus  called  a 
gazoghne  is  employed  to  make  it  on 
a  small  scale.  The  gas,  produced 
by  mixing  the  chemicals  in  one  halt 
of  a  vessel,  is  driven  through  a  tube 
into  the  other  half,  where  wata 
absorbs  about  five  times  its  own 
volume  of  it.  Many  minoal  or 
aSrated  waters  may  be  made  by  this 
means.  The  sweetness  and  the 
fruity  flavours  of  many  such  waten 
are  produced  by  simple  mixing  vith 
the  water.  The  natural  mineial 
waters  are  springs,  the  water  of 
which  is  impregnated  with  iron, 
sulphur,  lime,  so£i,  lithia,  magnesia, 
&c. 

Mininff.  The  art  of  extracting 
mineral  riches  from  beneath  the  snr- 
face  of  the  ground  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  afler  agriculture,  to  i^idi 
men  applied  their  ingenuity.  Most 
of  the  valuable  metals,  to  which 
mining  is  chiefly  applied,  exist  in 
ores  or  stony  masses,  and  are  at 
some  considerable  distance  bdov 
the  surface ;  requiring,  therefore, 
much  digging  and  raising  to  ob- 
tain the  ore,  and  many  kinds  of 
process  to  extract  the  metal.  Some- 
times, where  metalliferous  veins 
exist  high  up  a  mountain,  the  moon- 
tain  streams  contain,  in  their  beds 
or  their  sides,  much  metal  in  tlie 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud  washed 
down  gradually  by  rains  and  running 
water ;  the  alluvium  is  in  such  cases 
washed  and  sifted,  and  the  metal 
separated  for  smelting.  In  Eng- 
land the  stream-works  prodoce  tia 
in  this  way;  and  in  some  foreigi 
countries  gold  and  platinum  vt 
thus  found  in  addition  to  tin.  !■ 
most  instances,  however,  the  giwoKl 
has  to  be  dug  with  pidc  and  sbovel 
to  get  at  the  ore.  Iron,  copper,  tiii 
and  lead  are  the  chief  metals  with 
which  England  and  Wales  are  es* 
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riched.  Although  each  kmd  of 
metal  calls  for  its  own  particular  de- 
tails in  extraction,  yet  mining  pre- 
sents a  general  similarity  for  them 
all.  The  great  depth  to  which  the 
diggings  sometimes  go  has  called 
for  the  use  of  inventive  skill  in  the 
modes  of  raising  ore  and  raising  and 
lowering  workmen ;  while  the  floods 
of  water  met  with  in  the  mine  have 
always  required  powerful  pumping 
apparatus — indeed,the  steam-engine 
first  became  a  mighty  machine  on 
account  of  the  wants  of  the  miners. 
The  locomotive  and  the  railway  may 
be  said  in  like  manner  to  have  had 
their  birth  in  the  mines;  for  the 
tramways  at  the  collieries,  and  the 
locomotive  to  draw  the  trams  or 
waggons,  preceded  the  passenger 
railways.  Most  of  the  mines  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  are  worked  by 
companies,  who  pay  the  landowner 
by  means  of  a  percentage  or  royalty 
on  the  produce ;  and  as  all  parties 
are  interested  in  knowing  the  actual 
richness  of  the  veins,  the  royalty 
differs  very  much  in  amount  in 
diff^ent  instances.  There  are  agents 
and  captains  to  superintend  the 
operations  ;  while  the  bargains  with 
the  miners  are  planned  in  the 
curious  manner  described  under 
TuTWORK  AND  Tribute,  (i.)  De- 
fastis  of  Ore.  The  ore  which  is  rich 
in  metal  is  distributed  in  rocks  of 
various  kinds,  and  in  portions  vary- 
ing greatly  in  amount.  It  may 
alternate  with  beds  of  hard  rock, 
or  may  occupy  cracks  and  fissures 
in  rocks,  or  may  occur  in  rounded 
nodules  or  separate  fragments. 
Cracks  containing  metallic  ores  are 
veins  and  lodes;  those  containing 
non-metallic  minerals  are  dykes  and 
cross-courses.  The  veins  or  lodes 
are  the  only  parts  which  yield  profit ; 
and  therefore  the  richness  of  the 
mine  depends  on  the  ratio  between 
the  quantity  of  vein  and  the  quantity 
of  rock  or  country  (as  the  miners 
call  it).  The  veins  greatly  vary  in 
width,  thickness,  length,  dip,  and 


direction ;  so  much  so  that  the 
prospective  value  of  any  one  vein 
is  very  problematical.  And  not 
only  so,  but  a  vein  may  vary  so 
much  in  richness  in  different  parts, 
that  a  width  of  3  inches  may  be  better 
worth  working  than  one  of  30  feet. 
Most  of  the  rich  veins  run  nearly  east 
and  west,  and  not  far  from  vertically. 
The  veinstone,  or  contents  of  the 
vein,  consists  oi gangue  and  ore:  the 
formerstonewithoutmetal,thelattera 
metallicearth  orstone.  (2.)  Discovery 
of  Veins  and  Lodes.  As  the  metallic 
aeposits  are  not  visible  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  miner  adopts 
many  modes  of  finding  out  where 
they  are.  A  quarry  or  excavation 
wUl  sometimes  accidentally  lay  bare 
a  lode ;  or  a  test  may  be  obtained 
by  boring ;  or  shoadstones  (isolated 
fragments)  may  serve  as  a  clue ;  or 
water  flowing  from  a  particular  spot 
may  be  found  impregnated  with 
metal;  or  trenches  may  be  cut  in 
alluvial  soil  by  a  process  called 
costeening ;  or  a  horizontal  adity  or 
lervely  may  be  excavated  into  a  hill 
from  the  sides  of  a  valley ;  or  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn  from  the 
direction  of  neighbouring  veins.  (3.) 
Sinking  the  Shafts.  The  position  of 
the  vein  being  approximately  ascer- 
tained, and  the  commercial  and  work- 
ing plans  of  the  company  settled, 
the  ground  is  opened  in  two  ways — 
by  sinking  a  shaft  down  upon  the 
vein,  and  by  driving  an  adit  or  level 
from  a  neighbouring  valley.  Either 
or  both  of  these  plans  are  adopted, 
according  to  circumstances.  In 
both  kinds  there  is  much  digging, 
and  much  propping  of  sides  and 
roof  with  timber.  Shafts  are  mostly 
vertical,  though  sometimes  a  little 
inclined,  and  are  dug  in  the  solid 
rock ;  while  horizontal  cuttine^.  at 
various  depths,  connect 
with  the  veins.  The  ml! 
of  sinking  a  shaft,  and 
gallery  or  horizontal  pau 

falleries  are  usually  abi 
igh  by  3  or  4  broad;  asii 
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ir-i    liiiiiTs    -vsr^    izzncntd  and 
tl::*c   =nr;   r'.Tir^.   so   that  the 
.:=a    -.-■  .-^    :-..:.      r    zl.--.-.-.^.     rerrci  iiirTil.;  :":m  i  zi^zi^  from  top 
.-7-.-^-:    ::f:T:z.    :::^-:-:^   r.  .  iz     :::■:  tj—.  tz±  rcc::— ricjich ladder 

:.=  :  .:■...   ^  .r-L:*.^   '..  ir.i  Tir-.^ir.^  i>c-i    t:    iiii   i   siii:   an  honr  to 

-:■-..  :-:--->=    .r:  >---;r- t.:1:-  -i^rn-i   ±.i   rjnir    ::'   i  tot  deep 

■.;.■..    T."  ...    .:..r.:.-^^;-.-:r-.  icr  =.ze.      A    '^.zr-^^p.T*    has    been 

.  :..::-  ::  .   .r.r.  n.    ,  .  .  .c  J.  -c-  i::-::e-i  =  I  .—Till":?  ficilitate  the 

..    r:=r^   ?  :  :?-:  t.  ::z  isc=z:   ni    i:sc-z-      Two  timber 

- ..    -\z.Z -'.z    --    -   ^..n-i    I--   T._z-  rriii.  r*-^i-i?:'i*  rvsiiff.  extend  ver- 

.->w.>    «    ...  <:  "  ?-c.     !■  *.:_.:    :r  zcn_7  z":~  ~rr  "  r*rnra:  each  has 

!:«  r  .:   -  *:    »^ :.   ^.  \n   :v   •..•-.--  -r:Mzrr:inzz^~-izi->:lowii motion, 

«^        ..       *..«..        .«     -  .       . ..■    .    '.w     . .         *  . __    .    .  .._^_     .  t    — J.  — — c~    ^  L    O  iCCi , 

.^c' ■.  .  .  ...r";^*    -"•~tr^".     i.=c  :  :;:;!: ir-n  ^js-srriag across 

r^z:  ;  f^i??  :-  r=.e  ro-i  to  a  stage 
Tz-i  :z  i2»:czer.  r;ici-s*rd  xcd  forward, 
I-ii  "iid  Tiizer  ■Fzili  discsnding^  con- 
~c-  n-*;  :7  .re  il-y-iys  rz  c-e  paidcnlar 
f— ^  izr:z^  ±.e  i-scen-iing  move- 
Tii-z:  ::  'jiiz  rirzrzlir  rod;  and 
r.v--  T.r-71  izr.zy  zis  iscent.  The 
i.:<os!i:  i=.'i  i?o:;z:  .ire  thus  made 
v::ii  -"sy  Ii::Ii  =:zfczlir  exertion. 
r!:e  r:c<  irs  kerc  iz  zp-and-down 
zicc-rz  z^  iie-jz:  pcTer  or  water 
Tcv-r.  Iz  -Cil  i::i  iron  mines 
■zii  =:.:r:  :::5=^  rn-zce  is  to  ascend 
izd  iesceE.i  iz  s^^^s  suspended 
:y  jiij:z:5  cr  wire  rcres.  azd  worked 
:r-.n;  iJC"e.  Scz".ezzies  the  rope 
rr-'ilti.  ±e  ca^e  is  cashed  to  tne 
.rcirrrjz.  xzc  :ze  ziez  killed;  and 
scjzeczies.  ry  cverwinding.  the 
j-i^  ■_<  imvz'irc  h:^z  and  tipped 
:N'.i  l.m._....:v> .  X:>:i:t?  --^^-^  -^--  ^*  z-ir---^  ir^the  top.  with 
■.:<.;  l'.v:>5>.vo ;  Pvvi^i-.-  r.>-  ;;i:iilly  :".i:al  r^zls.  To  obviate 
.•:n:>.  S.^y-.  :  1.l:«:?  :  Tv ';'V':-^.v  z:e<e  ii^afcers,  v^ozs  forms  of 
vn:.-  '-'.!..3VLi  :  Vi>TiiAr:>--  .^/>r"-c-.r/?  have  been  de\i5ed,  em- 
ix:.\:>.  "rnxcz:^    z:,izv    iz^nious    contxiv- 

"^^^'^^j  Ladders:  Xiaiers*  .izctis.  Iz  z:±es  of  less  depth  it 
Ctfcj^.  <o  icti."  x'^e  scire  jf  :he  is  zee  zziszil  :o  have  jii  iron  plat- 
vXmI  a::«.i  :.:!  x:zv.*s,  Juc  i:  Irec'-'ines     *  '     *'  '    ' 

the  ::;c*:  :o  -:v>ctr!:'i  :■?  fiieir  v:r:v. 

and  ^l:1'.  :::oic  :?  iscend '*hen  :!:e 

day*>  Yr-.-riv  :s  Jo:ie.     Some  ct'  tze    scesz:  rower 

mmos  :vw  rcich  ji  iercii  of  2.CCC        yinlTini.     i  See  Red  Lead.\ 
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a  distinguished  Birmingham  firm 
(Messrs.  Heaton)  is  employed  by  it 
to  make  some  of  the  copper  and 
bronze  money.  There  is  also  a  mint 
at  Sydney,  in  Australia,  established 
by  royal  charter.  The  English 
kings,  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  have  claimed  the 
right  of  coining  the  national  money 
— too  often  with  a  view  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  The  coins  were  at  first 
made  by  pouring  melted  metal  into 
moulds;  but  a  better  plan  was 
afterwards  devised  of  stamping  them 
with  a  die.  On  many  occasions  the 
minter,  or  master  of  the  mint,  made 
a  contract  with  the  king  to  coin  all 
the  money  at  a  certain  price,  such  as 
to  realise  a  profit  for  himself.  The 
present  system  at  the  Royal  Mint, 
a  result  of  extensive  and  gradual 
changes,  was  organised  in  185 1,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  a 
master,  deputy-master,  assayers,  and 
other  officers.  Any  person  may 
send  gold  bullion  to  the  Mint  to 
be  coined  into  sovereigns :  prac- 
tically it  amounts  to  this,  diat  the 
Mint  buys  the  gold  at  the  ascer- 
tained value,  and  pays  for  it  after- 
wards in  an  exactly  equivalent 
quantity  of  gold  coin,  not  seeking 
to  make  any  profit  by  the  transac- 
tion. Matters  have  settled  down 
into  such  a  system,  that  all  the  gold 
to  be  coined  is  sent  to  the  Mint 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  certain 
commercial  advantages  resulting 
thereby.  The  gold  is  mostly  sent 
by  the  Bank  in  large  quantities  at  a 
time,  in  ingots  of  about  180  ozs.  each, 
previously  assayed  with  great  care, 
and  every  ingot  specially  marked  and 
registered.  The  most  scrupulous 
care  is  then  taken  at  the  Mint  to 
insure  the  due  accounting  for  every 
atom  of  gold  received,  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  proper  standard  before 
coining.  The  arrangements  are  ra- 
ther different  with  silver :  the  Mint 
bays  from  all  comers,  at  a  price 
per  ounce  depending  exactly  on  the 


quality;  old  Spanish  dollars  being 
very  willingly  taken  on  account  of 
their  excellent  standard.  In  regard 
to  the  mints  for  copper  money  at 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Heaton  states 
that  Boulton's  establishment  was 
at  work  until  1850,  when  it  was 
dismantled  and  the  machinery 
sold.  Most  of  the  working  plant 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Heaton,  who  erected  new  pre- 
mises for  working  it.  Between 
1850  and  i860,  Messrs.  Heaton's 
mint  was  the  only  coining  establish- 
ment in  England,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Mint  on  Tower  Hill. 
In  the  last-named  year  Messrs. 
James  Watt  and  Co.  erected  a  new 
mill  at  Smethwick,  a  busy  suburb 
of  Birmingham.  In  the  same  year, 
also,  Messrs.  Heaton's  mint  was  en- 
larged, in  order  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous demand  consequent  on  the 
new  bronze  coinage  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  new  copper  coinage 
for  several  continental  countries. 
The  two  great  establishments  have, 
between  them,  more  than  thirty  lever 
and  screw  coining-presses.  The  pro- 
duct is  enormous,  for  it  amounts  to 
thousands  of  tons  of  copper  and 
bronze  money  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Not  only  is  England  sup- 
plied from  Birmingham,  but  also 
India,  Italy,  France,  Turkey,  China, 
Hayti,  Venezuela,  Canada,  Chili, 
and  other  countries.  In  sixteen  years 
the  two  firms  (principally  Messrs. 
Heaton)  made  7,500  tons  of  such 
coins,  to  the  vjilue  of  jf  2,500,000. 
In  making  1,720  tons  oinew  bronze 
coins,  Messrs.  Heaton  employed  and 
wore  out  no  fewer  than  17,000  steel 
dies.  The  actual  processes  of 
coining,  with  many  collateral  mat- 
ters associated  with  them,  are  de- 
scribed under  Assaying  ;  Bronzf 
Coinage;  Coining;  Coins; 
Sinking  ;  GoLD-wsiGHiNa 
chine  ;  Pyx  ;  Standard,  S' 
LING.  The  Mint,  so  fax  bo^ 
profit  to  the  State,  is  a  slight  k 
for  a  parliamentaiy  vote  is 
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to  defray  a  small  excess  of  disburse- 
ments over  receipts. 

XixTor.  (SeeSiLVFRPfG;  Spe- 
culum.) 

Xized  Fabrics.  This  name  re- 
fers to  a  vast  and  ever-growing  de- 
partment of  manufacture,  chiefly  in 
the  Webt  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Be- 
sides the  various  goods  in  cotton, 
flax,  silk,  and  wool,  ingenuity  is 
always  at  work  in  devising  com- 
binations of  two  or  more  of  them ; 
and  these  constitute  mixed  fabrics. 
The  technical  names  nestings, 
coatings,  tweeds,  linings,  crucvat- 
ings,  plaids,  tabinets,  poplins.  Pa- 
ramattas, Cashmerettes,  cassinets, 
challis,  bareges.  Cashmeres,  sharwl- 
cloths,  are  only  a  few  among  those 
applied  to  mixed  goods.  It  is  al- 
most like  a  sum  in  permutation  to 
determine  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  materials 
may  be  combined ;  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  new  combinations.  Besides  the 
four  well-known  kinds  of  fibre 
above  mentioned,  there  have  been 
added  three  others  to  the  list  in  re- 
cent times — alpaca  and  mohair  for 
fine  goods,  and  jute  for  coarse — in- 
somuch that  seven  elements  now 
enter  into  the  permutation.  Some- 
times the  warp,  sometimes  the  weft, 
sometimes  a  nap  or  pile  at  the  sur- 
lace,  is  the  point  most  attended  to ; 
in  some  cases  yams  are  dyed  be- 
fore weaving,  in  others  the  cloth 
is  printed  after  weaving;  in  some 
the  Jacquard  loom  is  employed  to 
give  a  pattern  to  diversely-coloured 
Bireads.  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  is 
the  great  centre  of  this  manufacture ; 
but  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  other 
busy  towns  in  the  West  Riding  also 
produce  a  vast  quantity  of  mixed 
fabrics. 

Xohair  is  the  wool  of  the  An- 
gora goat,  which  is  to  Asia  Minor 
what  Sie  alpaca  is  to  South  America. 
The  wool  is  white,  long,  fine,  and 
rilkr,  and  is  employed  for  some  of 
r  goods  made  at  Bradford 


and  Halifax.  Alpaca  and  mcdiair 
together  we  imported  3,500,000  lbs. 
in  1867,  chiefly  to  work  up  in  the 
Bradford  district. 

Moir6  is  a  name  given  to  the 
watering  or  clouding  which  woven 
silks  sometimes  undergo.  In  order 
;  to  produce  the  proper  effect,  the 
I  silk  is  usually  of  rather  stout  texture. 
I  Very  little  moisture  is  used,  but 
very  heavy  pressure  ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  silk  is  folded  aids 
in  producing  the  diversified  effects. 
An  examination  of  a  piece  of 
watered  or  moirS  silk  shows  dnt 
some  portions  of  the  threads  have 
been  pressed  neariy  flat,  thus  affect- 
ing the  reflection  of  light  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  the  f>ecu]iar  re- 
sults. Sometimes  the  pressure  (by 
the  hydraulic  press)  is  so  enonnons 
as  to  amount  to  100  tons. 

Moir6  M^talliqne  is  a  Teiy 
pretty  example  of  the  crystallisation 
of  a  thin  film.  When  an  add 
attacks  a  surface  of  pure  tin,  the 
surface  becomes  beautifully  mottled 
by  the  oystallising  of  a  thin  pdHcle 
of  the  metaL  A  piece  of  tin  plate 
(sheet-iron  coated  with  tin)  is  well 
cleansed  by  washing  in  potash 
water,  then  rinsed  and  •  dried. 
The  clean  plate  is  made  wann, 
washed  with  a  solution  of  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  adds,  then  dipped  in 
water,  washed,  and  dried.  Voy 
soon  distinct  crystals  of  tin  ap- 
pear on  the  plate,  large  or  small 
according  to  different  modes  of 
appl^nng  the  add.  The  plate  is 
finished  with  a  coating  of  transpa- 
rent and  slightly-coloured  varnish. 
Various  articles  of  ornamental  ma^ 
nufacture,  made  of  tin  prepared  in 
this  way,  present  a  very  pleasing 
appearance,  having  sometning  of 
the  moire  or  watered  effect  noticed 
in  the  last  article. 

Molasses.  The  drainings  fit)m 
sugar  during  the  process  of  granu- 
lation constitute  molasses.  (See 
Sugar  Manufacture.)  360,000 
cwL  was  imported  in  1867. 
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Mordants  are  chemicals  which 
give  fixity  to  certain  dyes  and  co- 
lour upon  cloth.  The  philoso- 
phy of  mordants,  in  regard  to 
their  chemical  action,  has  been 
succinctly  stated  in  the  following 
way: — In  order  to  make  dyes  and 
mordants  adhere  to  cloth,  they 
must  be  reduced  to  their  ultimate 
molecules.  The  mordants  selected 
for  use  in  any  particular  case  are  in- 
soluble of  themselves  in  water ; 
hence  their  particles  must  be  sepa- 
rated and  divided  by  solution  in 
some  other  liquid.  This  other  sol- 
vent will  exert  in  its  own  favour  an 
affinity  for  the  mordant  which  will 
prove  to  some  extent  an  obstacle  to 
its  attraction  for  the  cloth.  Hence, 
again,  such  solvents  must  be  selected 
as  have  a  weaker  affinity  for  the  mor- 
dants than  the  mordants  have  for  the 
cloth.  As  the  combination  to  ha 
brought  about  is  merely  the  result 
of  a  play  of  affinities  between  the 
solvent  and  the  cloth,  the  cloth  will 
retain  more  of  the  mordant  when  its 
solution  is  more  concentrated.  It 
follows  that,  in  practice,  mordants 
must  be  selected  in  various  degrees 
of  concentration,  according  to  the 
effect  required  to  be  produced;  and 
this  is  regulated  by  varying  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Hquid  yi  which  the 
mordant  is  dissolved.  (See  Calico 
Printing;  Dyeing.) 

Koreen  is  a  thick  worsted  stuff 
specially  woven  for  use  in  window 
curtains.  It  has  no  other  resem- 
blance to  merino  than  in  being  made 
of  wool. 

Morocco  lioather.  (See  Lea- 
ther Dressing.) 

Kortar;  Cement.  The  numerous 
mixtures  called  in  some  instances 
mortar,  and  in  others  cement,  present 
themselves  under  many  groups, 
but  generally  contain  lime  as  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient.  The  articles  Con- 
crete, Gypsum  Cement,  Hy- 
draulic Cement,  and  Roman 
Cement  notice  four  of  these  groups. 
— Mortar^  asfamiliarlyunderstood,  is 


the  kind  which  is  used  as  a  cement  or 
binding  material  in  ordinary  brick- 
work. It  is  made  chiefly  of  slaked 
lime  and  siliceous  sand.  If  there  is  any 
clay  in  it,  the  name  mortar  \^  usually 
changed  to  cement.  Rough  sand  is 
better  than  smooth  ;  the  quality  de- 
termines the  proportion,  which  in 
an  average  way  may  be  stated  at 
3  sand  to  I  lime.  The  sand  is  laid 
out  in  a  sort  of  hollow  or  basin 
form;  water  is  added  to  slake  the 
lime  ;  and  the  sand  is  shovelled  over 
to  cover  it.  Afler  a  time  the  two 
are  well  worked  up  together,  and 
passed  through  a  wu-e  screen.  The 
Tnortar-miil  combines  the  ingre- 
dients by  means  of  a  millstone  re- 
volving on  an  iron  bed ;  and  there 
is  also  used  another  form  of  mill,  in 
which  rakes  are  attached  to  a  re- 
volving horizontal  wheel.  72  bushels 
of  stone-lime  and  18  cubic  yards  of 
sand  will  make  315  cubic  feet  of 
mortar.  Mortar,  differing  in  its 
degrees  of  excellence,  is  used  for 
cementing  bricks,  for  cementing 
hewn  stone  in  masonry,  and  for 
rubble-work  when  flints  and  firag- 
ments  of  stone  are  placed  by  hand 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  layer.  Va- 
rious other  kinds  of  cement  used 
in  the  arts,  distinct  from  the  lime 
groups,  are  noticed  under  such 
headings  as  Cement,  Glue,  &c. 

Mortajr;  Mortar  Vessel.  A 
mortar  is  a  gun  with  a  very  short 
and  very  wide  bore.  The  largest 
mortars  generally  used  are  13  inches 
calibre,  but  the  French  have  had 
one  of  24  inches ;  and  there  is  one 
of  36  inches  now  at  Woolwich. 
Mortars  fire  off  bombs  or  shells 
filled  with  combustibles.  The  mor- 
tar is  fired  at  a  great  angle  up- 
wards, in  order  that  the  shell  may 
fall  with  crushing  force  on  the 
enemy's  buildings.  Mortar  vesseL 
mortar  boat,  bomb  hoat^  bom 
are  names  for  small  toi 
tended  to  accommodate  se 
mortars.  (SeeSHRLLStAETl 

Mortising  Ttfaohlw,  fc 
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diting  some  of  the  work  in  carpentry 
and  joinery,  cuts  a  rectangular  ca- 
vity or  mortise  in  a  piece  of  wood, 
into  which  a  corresponding  project- 
ing piece  or  tenon  may  bt    intro- 
duced.    In  some  cases  the  cavity  is 
terminated  by  a  semi-cylindrical  end, 
and  then  a  slot-boring  instead  of  a 
mortising  tool  is  best  fitted  for  mak- 
ing it.     Usually,  however,  the  use 
of  a  square  hole  and  square  tenon  is 
preferred.     Until  recent  years   this 
kind  of  work  was  always  done  by 
hand ;  but  the  invention  of  Wooa- 
working  Machinery  (which  sec)  has 
placed  much  more  efficient  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  carpenter.  Wors- 
sam's  mortising  macnine  cuts  both 
a  mortise  cavity  and  a  slot-bore.    It 
consists  of  a  hollow  square  chisel, 
into  which  a  screw  auger  turns  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute  ;  the  auger  bores  a  hole  th« 
intended  width  of  the  mortise,  and 
then  the  square  chisel   follows  to 
square  up  the  hole.     By  its  rapid 
turning,   the    screw    of  the  auger 
brings  up  the  chips  produced  by  its 
own    action,    together    with  those 
caused  by  the  four  cutting  edges  of 
the  chiiiel,  and    clears    them    out 
through  long  slots  near  the  middle 
of  the  hollow  chisel.     In  this  way 
the  tool  makes  a  clean  square  hole 
in  wood  either  hard  or  soft ;   and 
mortises    of   any    length    may    be 
formed   by    a    succession    of  such 
holes. 

Mosaic  is  a  pattern  produced  by 
small  coloured  pieces  of  glass,  ena- 
mel, marble,  stone,  or  terra  cotta, 
the  colours  succeeding  each  other 
in  determinate  order.  In  high  artistic 
productions  the  cubes  or  pieces  are 
very  small.  The  glazed  and  un- 
glazed  tiles  now  so  much  in  use 
(see  Tiles)  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  large-pattern  mosaic. 

Mo— io  Oold  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous alloyB  brought  into  use  for 
^""'■'"'•ntal  purposes.    It  is  in  sub- 
*  Vina  cif  brass,  being  com- 
■ipper  and  xinc ;  but  the 


proportion  in  the  ingredients  and 
the  mode  of  preparation  give  it  a 
kind  of  golden  colour.  There  is 
usually  a  little  more  zinc  than  cop* 
per.  There  was  a  more  ancient 
mosaic  gold,  or  aurum  musrvumj 
known  to  the  alchemists ;  it  was  a 
sulphuret  of  tin. 

Mosaic  WooL     This  name,  or 
its  converse,  wool  mosaic,  may  be 
applied  to  a  remarkable  mode  of 
making   carpets,  rugs,   and   other 
fabrics  by  minute  portions  of  wool 
arranged    in     a     definite    pattern. 
Threads  of  wool,  all  equal  in  length, 
are  stretched  horizontally  in  a  frame, 
nearly  close  together,   both  verti- 
cally and  horizontally,  to  form  a 
compact  mass.    They  are  of  varioos 
colours,   and  the    colours   are  ar- 
ranged in  conformity  with  a  pattern 
which  is  placed  close  at  hand.  The 
threads  are  then  cut  across  so  as  to 
form  cubical  masses,  all  the  thmds 
in  each  cube  being  kept  rigidly  in 
their  places.    The  cube  is  placed  in 
a  frame,  with  the  threads  vertical; 
a  clean  horizontal  cut  is  made  at  the 
top,  to  bring  the  surface  level  and 
smooth ;   it  is  wetted  with  india- 
rubber  solution,  and  a  piece  of  can- 
vas is  well  cemented  down  upon  it 
When  this   is  dry,  a  carefully-ad- 
justed machine  cuts  off  a  horizontal 
slice,  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.    Now,  when  this  slice 
is  turned  the  other  side  up,  what  is 
its  nature,   and    what    appearance 
does  it  present?     It  is  a  bit  of 
carpet  or  rug  of  wool-work,  call  it 
which  we  please.  There  is  a  pattern 
in  coloured  wool,  formed  of  verdcal 
threads  one-eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  with  a  canvas  back  to 
keep  them  all  together.     It  is  1 
slice  from  a  block.     The  block  wiH 
peld  slice  after  slice  similar  to  it— 1 
cementing  on  of  a  new  backing  d 
canvas,  and  a  process  of  dxym^ 
preceding  the  cutting  of  each  slioe; 
The  cul^  or  blodc  has   a  ilij^ 
movement  upwards  gx\-en  to  it  aner 
each  slicing,  to  regulate  the  enet 
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thickness  of  the  next  following  slice, 
as  in  cutting  tobacco  or  chaiF.  This 
principle,  the  cementing  of  a  slice 
of  fibres  to  a  backing  of  canvas, 
may  be  varied  in  an  infinity  of 
ways.  The  fibres  may  be  of  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  gold  or  silver 
threads,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
these  combined.  The  threads  may 
be  stretched  out  to  any  length  that 
the  mechanism  of  the  apparatus 
will  permit ;  and  there  may  be  any 
number  massed  together  in  breadth 
and  depth.  The  colours  may  be 
chosen  so  as  to  give  merely  a  simple 
device,  or  they  may  imitate  all  &ie 
elaboration  of  a  picture.  The  slices 
may  be  so  thin  as  to  form  a  mere 
nap,  or  so  long  as  to  form  a  rich, 
soft  pile.  The  backing  may  be 
of  canvas,  or  of  any  textile  material 
at  pleasure.  All  these  are  matters 
of  detail .  Imitatiens  of  Wilton  car- 
pets, Crossley*s  beautiful  mosaic 
rugs  and  railway  wrappers,  and  nap 
for  silk  hats  have  been  made  in  this 
way. 

Mother-of-Pearl  is  a  beautifiil 
iridescent  substance  on  the  inside  of 
oyster  shells.  The  animal  pro- 
duces the  mother-of-pearl  from  the 
same  secretion  as  that  which  pro- 
duces the  real  pearl.  We  obtain 
our  supply  mostly  from  Ceylon  and 
Manilla.  Enormous  quantities  are 
used  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
for  buttons,  handles,  inlays,  and 
countless  articles  of  ornament. 

Ko-ald;  Mouldinflr.  The  pro- 
cesses of  casting,  pressing,  or  stamp- 
ing in  moulds  are  illustrated  tmder 
a  great  number  of  headings ;  such 
as  Bell  Founding,  Cannon 
Founding,  Coining,  I&on,  Por- 
celain, Steel,  &c. 

SCouldiziff  ICaohixie,  one  of 
those  employed  in  machine  car- 
pentry, is  formed  for  the  rapid  cut- 
ting of  mouldings  on  the  faces  or 
edges  of  prepared  boards.  The  cut- 
ting tool  does  not  travel  along  over 
the  wood,  but  the  wood  advances 
tinder  the  tooL    All  four  sides  of  a 


strip  of  wood  may  be  moulded  or 
fashioned  at  once  by  a  skilful 
arrangement  of  machinery:  four 
revolving  cutter-heads  run  at  the 
amazing  speed  of  5,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  during  which  time 
12  or  15  feet  length  of  wood  is  fed 
into  the  machine.  Some  of  the 
smaller  machines  are  fitted  with  one 
vertical  and  two  horizontal  cutters, 
for  planing  one  edge  and  cutting  a 
double  moulding.  Others  are  so 
arranged  as  to  cut  top  and  bottom 
mouldings  up  to  6  or  7  inches  in 
width — very  useful  for  squaring  dif- 
ferent framings  or  door-stiles,  a  num- 
ber of  which  may  be  passed  through 
together  edgewise.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar French  moulding  machine, 
in  which  the  moulding-iron  is  divided 
into  as  many  separate  pieces  as  there 
are  members  in  the  moulding. 
These  separate  pieces  are  quickly 
sharpened  in  the  particular  part 
needing  it,  and  are  capable  of  cutting 
a  great  variety  of  shapes  by  per- 
mutating  or  changing  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  several  parts.  There 
are  certain  advantages  also  in  the 
cleanness  of  the  cuts  made.  The 
relation  which  planing  machines 
bear  to  other  aids  to  carpentry  is 
noticed  under  Wood-working 
Machinery. 

Mowing:  Machine.  This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  machines  whereby 
the  operations  of  agriculture  and 
gardening  are  so  much  facihtated 
at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  mowing 
by  machinery  is  now  generally  prac- 
tised; and  for  this  England  is 
mainly  indebted  to  those  Americans 
who  displayed  so  many  excellent 
agricultural  machines  at  the  first 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851.  There 
are  now  few  large  pasture  districts 
in  which  the  mowing  machine  is 
not  at  work.  It  generally  acts  by 
the  rotation  of  a  cylinder  or  barrel 
studded  with  cutting  blades,  which 
blades  are  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  the 
grass  while  the  machine  is  rolled  or 
wheeled  along.  Some  of  these  make 
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a  cut  6  feet  wide,  and  require  a 
horse  to  draw  them.  One  kind  of 
grass  lawn-mower  has  a  fixed  brush, 
against  which  the  revolving  cutter 
brushes  itself  clean.  Messrs.  Bur- 
gess and  Key  make  a  mower  and 
reaper  combined  in  one  machine. 
It  possesses  a  leverage  for  lifting 
the  cutter,  and  a  movement  for  put- 
ting the  machine  out  of  gear ;  the 
cutting  is  done  by  gearing  from  both 
wheels,  so  that  it  proceeds  when  the 
machine  is  turning  a  comer,  even 
though  one  of  the  wheels  be  then 
backing.  Some  of  the  mowers  for 
lawn-work  gather  up  the  grass  as 
fast  as  it  is  cut  into  a  receptacle 
above  the  cutter. 

Mucilaare  is    the    agent  which 
gives  an  adhesive  quality  to  linseed, 
gum    tragacanth,   and  other  well- 
known  substances ;  it  is  nearly  allied 
to  gum  and  gelatine. 
Muffle.    (See  Assaying.) 
Mule   Spinninar.     (See   Spin- 
ning.) 
Mungro.    (See  Shoddy.) 
Munjeet  is  an  Indian  root  used 
as  a  red  dye.    It  is  very  similar  to, 
and  is  often  used  as,  a  substitute  for 
Madder  (which  see). 

Munjistine  is  a  colouring  mat- 
ter obtained  from  munjeet  by  a  se- 
ries of  chemical  processes  of  some- 
what elaborate  kind.  It  is  an  orange 
colouring  substance,  and  exists  with 

Eurpurinc  in  munjeet.  It  gives  a 
right  orange  dye  to  cloth  which 
has  been  mordanted  with  alumina ; 
a  brownish-purple  colour  with  an 
iron  mordant;  and  a  deep  orange 
colour  with  a  Turkey-red  mordant. 
The  red  obtained  by  munjeet  de- 
rives its  scarlet  tint  from  munjistine. 
The  colours  are  moderately  perma- 
nent, and  bear  washing  well. 

Muntz's  Metal,  a  term  now 
much  used  at  Birmingham,  does 
not  always  denote  an  actual  definite 
mixtuie  of  copper  and  zinc.  The 
late  Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  large 
•ad  profitable  manufacture  of  ships' 


sheathing  bolts  and  nails,  made  of 
yellow  or  mixed  metal  instead  of 
copper.  It  is,  in  fact,  brass,  but  brass 
dinerent  in  quality  from  that  em- 
ployed in  many  other  branches  of 
manufacture.  Other  patentees  had 
worked  in  a  similar  direction,  but 
Muntz  carried  out  the  plan  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  He  adopted  rather 
wide  limits,  for  while  in  one  extreme 
he  took  50  of  copper  and  50  of 
zinc,  at  the  other  he  used  63 
copper  and  only  37  zinc.  Not  less 
than  10,000  tons  of  metal  sheathing 
are  made  annually  in  Birmingham  of 
this  mixture.  In  producing  Muntz's 
metal,  the  copper  and  zinc  are 
melted  inareverberatory  furnace,  oM 
sheathing  generally  bemg  added  in 
certain  proportions.  Whenpropeily 
tested,  and  found  to  be  of  due 
quality,  the  metal  is  drawn  off  in 
iron  ladles  lined  with  day,  and 
thence  poured  into  larpe  ingot 
moulds  of  cast-iron.  Bemg  taben 
out  of  the  moulds,  the  hot,  plastic, 
semi-liquid  metal  is  compressed  and 
elongated  by  very  heavy  rollen, 
and  brought  to  the  state  of  sheets. 
Ordinary  brass  cannot  be  rolled  in 
this  way  while  hot ;  and  hence  cer- 
tain advantages  in  the  use  of  Muntz's 
metal.  (See  further  under  fiXASS 
and  Sheathing.) 

Murezide  is  a  dye  material  pre- 
pared by  a  somewhat  complicated 
process  from  the  uric  acid  contained 
m  guano  and  other  substances.  Ch^ 
mically  it  is  a  purpurate  of  ammonia. 
It  forms  a  series  of  beautiAil  dy^ 
drugs  with  oxide  of  lead,  merciayi 
and  other  metals,  available  incaHco* 
printing  as  well  as  in  dyeing,  b 
dyeing  cotton  by  this  agency,  lead 
and  mercury  are  used  as  mordaBli 
in  the  acetates  and  chlorides.  U 
caUco-printing  the  murexide  ii 
mixed  with  thickened  nitrate  of  lead^ 
and  the  printed  cloth  is  aftennidi 
passed  tlm}ugh  a  particular  kMo 
of  corrosive  subUmate  and  aoetatefl^ 
soda.  Murexide  has  only  beeaap* 
pUed  in  these  arts  during  the  W 
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few  yfars,  but  the  consumption  of 
it  has  become  considerable.  Dr. 
Hofmann,  reporting  on  the  chemical 
collection  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition in  1862,  stated  that  at  that 
time  about  12  cwt.  per  week  was 
made  at  one  factory  in  Manchester, 
requiring  12  tons  of  guano  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  substance  resembles 
the  exquisite  aniline  or  magenta  dye- 
drugs  in  this — that  both  kinds  are 
produced  from  unsightly  and  repul- 
sive bodies,  the  one  n-om  guano, 
the  other  from  coal-tar.  Murexide 
is  prepared  for  the  dyers  and  calico- 
printers  in  two  forms,  as  a  powder 
and  as  a  paste. 

Kuriatio  Acid,  or  Spirit  of  Salt, 
derives  many  of  its  useful  qualities 
in  the  arts  from  the  chlorine  which 
is  one  of  its  constituents.  It  is 
produced  from  common  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  action  of  heat 
in  iron  cylinders.  Not  only  the  acid 
itself,  but  the  muriates  produced  by 
its  union  with  other  substances,  are 
of  great  value  in  the  arts. 

KtuEiioal  Glasses.  When  a 
goblet  or  wine-glass  is  rubbed  on 
the  edge  with  a  wetted  finger,  it 
gives  forth  an  exceedingly  melo- 
dious  sound,  the  pitch  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
vessel  and  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 
By  patient  examination  of  the  stores 
m  a  glass-dealer,  vessels  may  be 
fomid  to  give  all  the  notes  of  several 
octaves,  or  they  may  be  finally  ad- 
justed by  grinding  and  polishing. 
The  tone,  when  successfully  brought 
oat,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pure  of 
all  musical  tones,  and  produces  a 
powerful  effect  on  certain  tempera- 
ments. Dr.  Franklin  invented  an 
apparatus  in  which  the  glasses,  in- 
stead of  being  fixed,  were  made  to 
rotate;  and  the  finger,  instead  of 
passing  round  the  edge,  merely 
tonch^  it.  This  instrument,  under 
the  name  of  the  harmonica,  excited 
great  admiration  in  his  day.  Many 
a  ttempts  have  been  made  to  us 
tome  kind  of  violin  bow  to  bring 


outthesotmd,  but  the  wetted  ^ger 
is  found  to  be  best. 

Musical  Instrninents.  To  de- 
scribe all  the  musical  instnmients 
known  to  a  modem  orchestra  would 
be  interesting  and  important  in  an 
acoustic  sense;  but,  in  a  manufac- 
turing  sense,  it  would  only  involve 
repetitions  of  the  well-known  pro- 
cesses by  which  metal,  wood,  and 
membrane  are  wrought  into  form. 
A  few  minutes'  inspection  of  any  of 
the  instruments  would  show  to  what 
extent  these  processes  are  likely  to 
have  been  adopted.  Sheet-metal 
rolling,  tube-drawing,  wire-drawing, 
metal-casting,  riveting,  soldering, 
turning,  boring,  punching,  drilling, 
inla3dng,  leathering,  parchment  and 
catgut  working,  &c. — all  arc  em- 
ployed. There  are  many  modes  of 
classifying  musical  instruments.  In 
an  orchestra  the  composer  and  the 
conductor  group  them  into  string  (of 
the  violin  class),  wood  (of  the  flute 
and  clarionet  class),  brass  (of  the 
horn  and  trumpet  class),  and  j^^roAr- 
sion  (drum,  triangle,  &c.).  Another 
mode  of  dassifymg  is  necessary  ii 
we  bring  in  the  pianoforte,  harp, 
guitar,  organ,  harmonium,  concer- 
tina, accordion,  and  other  instru- 
ments which  are  not  often  used  in 
an  orchestra ;  but  into  these  matters 
we  need  not  enter.  Some  of  the 
instruments  are  described  under 
their  proper  headings,  chiefly  where 
there  are  any  peculiar  constructive 
features  involved ;  such  as  Harmo- 
nium; Ha&p;  Organ,  Church; 
Pianoforte;  Violin. 

Music  Printing.  Music  was  first 

Erinted  by  letter-press,    the    notes 
eing  cast  in  separate  types,  with 
ledger-lines  attached  to  them.    The 
form  of  the  note  was  either  square 
or  lozenge  shape  before  the  adop- 
tion of  Ae  circular.    It  vras  p*«»«* 
the  year  1720  when  music  "m 
engraved  on  plates — a  cfaaag 
was  considered  a  great  n 
ment,  and  which  became  gt 
adopted.    Some  yeais  aften. 
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mode  was  introduced  of  casting 
music  in  sand,  not  in  separate  types, 
but  by  a  kind  of  stereotype ;  it  was, 
however,  soon  laid  aside.  In  1764 
Breitkopf  invented  a  mode  of  casting 
each  note  in  separate  pieces,  the 
ledger-lines  not  being  in  the  same 
piece  of  metal  as  the  note  itself. 
Then  arose  Reinhard's  plan  of 
printing  the  ledger-lines  from  en- 
graved plates,  and  the  notes  from 
types.  A  more  modem  sjrstem  has 
the  whole  ledger-line  in  one  piece, 
cut  in  brass  or  type  metal,  and  ex- 
tending the  full  width  of  the  page ; 
the  notes  are  cast  in  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  of  the  ledger-line  crossing 
the  notes  when  they  are  required  to 
be  on  the  line.  Grradually  it  became 
a  custom  to  engrave  nearly  all  music 
on  a  kind  of  hard  pewter  or  soft 
type-metal  plate,  and  to  print  by 
the  copper-plate  press.  Recently 
the  old  style  of  type-printing  has 
been  revived  in  a  vastly  improved 
form,  and  with  such  marked  result 
as  to  cheapness  that  a  complete 
copy  of  the  Messiah^  for  voices  and 
pianoforte,  can  be  procured  for  one 
shilling. 

Musk  is  a  secretion  of  the  musk 
deer,  an  Asiatic  animal.  It  is  a 
soft  reddish-brown  ointment,  which 
reaches  Europe  in  the  two  forms  of 
grain  musk  and  pod  musk.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  per- 
fumes, a  single  grain  filling  a  room 
with  odour  for  a  long  time.  The 
very  finest  kind  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold ;  but  scarcely  any  of  3iis 
reaches  Europe.  A  strong  odour 
has  suggested  the  names  for  the 
tnttsk  oXf  tntisk  raty  and  musk  plant. 

Musket.  Under  Gun  Lock  it 
is  explained  that  the  mode  of  firing 
off  the  gunpowder  and  bullet  led  to 
successive  improvements  in  fire-arms 
— the  percussion-cap  superseding  the 
fnatch'lockyWheel'locky flint-lock  y  and 
flint  emd  steel  of  eaiher  days.  The 
ntusket  has  for  many  generations 
been  the  familiar  name  for  the 
^^iniantxy  soldier's  weapon ;  and  it  is 


to  this  weapon  that  these  improve- 
ments have  chiefly  been  applied. 
The  smooth-bore  musket,  cafied  by 
soldiers  Brown  Bess,  is  now  being 
superseded  by  the  rifle,  a  much  more 
highly-finished  weapKm,    with   die 
bore  rifled  (see  Rifle,  Rifling; 
Small  A&ms),  and  a  range  five 
times  as  great.    The  musketoon  d 
old  days  was  a  musket  with  a  very 
short  barrel,  having  a  very  widebcHV. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  no 
improvement  in  the  musket,  no  sub- 
stitution of  the  rifle  for  it,  has  had 
much  efiect  upon  that  remarkable 
branch  of  the  Birmingham  trade 
which  relates  to  cheaf  or  Afiican 
muskets.    Nor  is  such  effect  likely 
to  present  itself  in  any  marked  de- 
gree.   K  the  ^n  will  shoot  at  all, 
it  will  suit  the  ideas  of  this  class  of 
buyers.    Such  guns  are  sent  to  the 
West  Coast  of  .^drica,  where  they  are 
exchanged  for  native  produce,  chicfl? 
palm  oil.      Most  ships  trading  to 
those  parts  take  out  some  as  part 
of  the  cargo.      The  taste  of  the 
African,  we  are  told,  is  fickle  in  tiw 
matter  of  beads ;  a  shade  of  coloar 
which  is  in  demand  one  season  may 
be  rejected  the  next ;    but  in  the 
musket  he  rejects  all  improvements, 
rigidly  adhermg  to  the  oki  flint-loc^ 
which  has  become  part  of  the  trea- 
sures of  his  tribe.   Another  remark- 
able feature  is,  that  each  tribe  has  its 
own  favourite  pattern ;  some  choose 
longer  barrels  than  others,  while  flie 
stock  for  one  district  must  be  bladct 
for  another  brown,  for  a  third  red— 
a  distinction  easily  effected,  seeiof 
that  the  stocks  are  merely  stained 
beech -wood.        The    BirmiiigliaiB 
manufacturer    studies  the  diiSereBt 
tastes,  and  thus  finds  a  market  ftr 
100,000  to  200,000  muskets  yearly 
in  those  little-known  regions.    The 
price  (at  Birmingham)  is  sometimes 
so  low  as  6s,  6d,  each. 

MuBlin  is  Uie  finest  kind  of 
cotton  fabric.  The  Hindoos  exoel 
in  spinning  and  weaving  it,  owiu 
to  tne  suppleness  and  deUcacj  » 
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their  fingers.  It  is  not  yet  quite 
decided  whether  machine-made  mus- 
lin has  ever  equalled  the  finest 
Dacca  muslin;  Manchester  contends 
for  the  affirmative,  India  for  the 
negative.  In  1863  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  caused  two  European  and 
two  Dacca  specimens,  the  finest 
ever  known  up  to  that  time,  to  be 
minutely  exammed.  The  result  was, 
the  Dacca  muslins  were  the  finest, 
both  in  the  diameter  of  the  yam  and 
in  the  number  of  filaments  com- 
posing it.  The  yam  in  the  finest  of 
these  exquisite  muslins  was  only 
y^  inch  in  diameter.  The  em- 
broidered-muslin trade  of  Ireland  is 
one  of  considerable  importance  to 
that  country.  It  had  its  origin  in 
Scotland,  and  has  always  been 
closely  connected  with  Glasgow 
firms.  At  first  it  consisted  chiefly 
in  tambouring  trimmings,  collars, 
robes,  and  baby  linen.  When  flax- 
yam  spinning  by  hand  began  to  be 
superseded  by  machine-spinning, 
many  women  and  girls  were  thrown 
out  of  employment ;  and  then  it 
was  that  manufacturers  thought  of 
extending  the  embroidery  trade  by 
making  use  of  the  surplus  labour 
thus  rendered  available.  Schools 
were  opened,  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  Ireland,  to 
teach  the  art  to  children;  and  a 
good  supply  of  various  degrees  of 
skill  was  in  this  way  secured.  By 
degrees  the  Glasgow  manufacturers 
increased  the  varieties  of  work, 
introducing  satin-stitch  and  sewed 
embroidery.  They  next  introduced 
the  improved  plan  of  printing  the 

Sattem  on  the  muslin  by  means  of 
thography  instead  of  by  block- 
printing  —  enabling  that  to  be 
achieved  in  a  few  hours,  and  for  a 
few  shillings,  which  used  to  cost 
weeks  in  time  and  pounds  in  money, 
and  giving  greater  scope  for  artistic 
design.  The  Glasgow  firms  have 
found  the  Irish  women  and  girls 
very  willing  to  engage  in  this  work ; 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  giving 


steady  employment  to  vast  numbers 
of  them  over  a  great  part  of  the 
North  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  as  much  aS;^6oo,ooo  a 
year  is  distributed  as  wages  to  the 
muslin  embroiderers.  For  printed 
muslins  see  Calico  Printing. 

MiLBlln,  Inoombncitible.  Under 
Fire-proofing  mention  is  made  of 
several  ways  in  which  woven  goods 
may  be  made  more  or  less  incom- 
bustible. A  remarkable  series  of 
experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
matter  in  relation  to  muslin.  A  few 
years  ago,  after  some  distressing  ac- 
cidents to  dancers  on  the  stage  by 
the  igniting  of  their  gauzy  muslin 
dresses  at  the  foot-Ughts,  the  Queen 
requested  Professor  Graham  to  insti- 
tute some  inquiries  on  the  subject, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  means  could  be  devised  of  ren- 
dering such  textile  materials  non- 
inflammable.  Messrs.  Oppenheim 
and  Versmann,  deputed  to  the  duty, 
experimented  on  more  than  forty 
chemical  solutions,  comprising  car- 
bonates, silicates,  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, tungstates,  chlorides,'*  oxa- 
lates, bromides,  iodides,  &c.,  of  va- 
rious kinds.  They  obtained  favour- 
able results  with  four  only,  phos- 
phate of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia (the  first  of  these  combined 
with  chloride  of  ammonia),  and  tun^- 
state  of  soda.  Sulphate  of  ammoma 
was  found  to  be  the  best  as  well  as 
the  cheapest.  MusHn  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  this  salt  is  found  to 
bear  fire  and  flame  remarkably  w^. 
It  acts  nearly  in  the  same  way, 
whether  the  muslin  is  plain  or 
printed.  After  six  months,  muslin  so 
treated  has  been  found  unchanged 
in  colour  or  texture.  Where  dresses, 
curtains,  &c.,  are  to  be  ironed  after 
washing,  tungstate  of  soda  is  con- 
sidered to  be  better  in  some  respects 
than  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Mustard.    There  is  a'little  bo 
of  chemistry  and  of  mechanism 
the  manufacture  of  mustard.    Xi 
species  of  seed  are  used,  the  Ms 
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and  the  white  ;  the  fonner  being  the 
more  pungent,  but  the  latter  more 
easy  to  separate  the  skin  from  the 
powder.  Mustard  is  most  pungent 
when  the  skin  or  husk  is  retained ; 
and  hence  it  used  to  be  the  custom 
of  mustard-mills  to  grind  up  the 
whole  of  the  seed  into  meal ;  but  a 
taste  arose  iox  flour  of  mustard,  the 
fine  meal  deprived  of  the  skin,  and 
lience  the  necessity  for  a  dressing  or 
winnowing  process.  The  yellow 
colour  is  a  falsity,  a  mere  fashion, 
produced  by  adding  other  substances 


to  the  mustard;  capsicum  is  eiven 
to  impart  false  pungency  ;  and  yel- 
lowish corn-flour  to  increase  bulk, 
insomuch  that  the  mustard  of  the 
shops  is  anything  but  a  simple  con- 
diment. A  usefiil  oil  of  mustard  can 
be  expressed  from  the  seed. 

Xyrrh  is  one  of  the  numerous 
gum  resins  obtained  by  incision  in 
Uie  trunks  of  Oriental  trees.  It 
comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  small 
brown  drops,  and  is  used  in  vari- 
ous ways  as  a  medicine  and  a  per- 
fume. 


N. 


Nacre  is  one  of  the  names  for 
Mother-of-Pearl  (which  see). 

Nailers ;  Nail  Makinfir.  Nails 
are  still  made  very  extensively  by 
hand,  although  machines  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  use.  From 
spikes  and  large  carpentry  nails, 
clown  to  hobnailSf  bradSf  and  tacks, 
the  variety  is  considerable.  Horse- 
shoe, wheelwright,  hurdle,  pail, 
deck,  scupper,  mop,  rose,  olasp, 
diamond^  flat^  sharp,  spear,  fine  ^  bas- 
tard, clout,  counterclout,  sparable, 
gate,  clench — these  are  only  some 
among  the  UMmerous  kinds  of  nails. 
Hand-made  nails  consist  of  iron 
rolled  for  the  purpose,  and  cut  up 
into  pieces.  The  points  are  worked 
red-hot  by  the  hammer  at  the  forge. 
The  heads  are  usually  made  by  the 
aid  of  some  sort  of  vice,  which 
regulates  the  spreading  out  of  the 
soft  iron  under  the  blows  of  the 
hammer.  The  nailers  or  nail- 
makers  live  chiefly  in  the  Dudley 
district,  where  they  make  wrought 
nails  (as  they  are  called)  with  amaz« 
ing  rapidity.  Some  nail  rods  are 
made  by  machine,  out  of  sheet-iron, 
eanal  in  thickness  to  the  thickness 
of  the  nail.  One  kind  of  machine 
for  this  purpose  is  called  rolling- 
ikmrt :  two  rollers,  with  fillets  and 

WK9%  on  their  circumference,  catch 
'^  iron,  and  speedily  cut  it 


up  into  square  rods,  ftt>m  which  the 
nails  are  afterwards  made — a  mudh 
quicker  way  than  rolling  the  rods 
as  for  rod-iron.    At  the  Paris  ^du^ 
bition,  1867,  there  was  a  nail-cnttiiig 
machine,  by  the  Wickersham  Nim 
Company,  of   the    United  States, 
whicn  cuts  nails  out  of  plate-iron 
with  wonder|ul  rapidity.    One  bhnr 
produces  shank,  nead,  and  point 
To  cut  nails  2^  inches  long  out  of 
plate-iron  ^  inches  thick,  5ie  ma- 
chine makes  nearly  120  revolotioDS 
of  the  driving-shaft  per  minute,  and 
cuts  eight  nails  at  each  revolution, 
making  upwards  of  1,000  nails  per 
minute.  Mr.  Robinson's  nail-making 
machine,  patented  in  1866,  acts  on  the 
self-feeding  principle,  in  such  a  way 
that  one  person  can  attend  to  two 
machines,  whereas  in   those  which 
are  hand-fed  each  machine  requires 
an  attendant  to  feed  it.    In  most  of 
the  machines  hitherto  invented  the 
strip  of  metal  employed  has  a  width 
equal  to  the  lengtn  of  the  nails  which 
are  to  be  cut  from  it ;  thus,  i^inch 
nails  would  require    i)-inch  strip. 
In  Robinson's  machine,  however,  t 
strip  four  times  as  wide  as  the  lengtib 
of  the  nan  may  be  used,  and  foor 
rows  of  nails  cut  from  it,  theiidif 
saying  time  in  the  cnttinc  of  tht 
strips  beforehand.  Another  improfB- 
ment  claimed  is,  that  the  naio^  v* 
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like  those  usually  made,  do  not  be- 
come hardened  m  the  cuttmg,  and 
require  no  annealing.  Among  the 
marvels  of  Birmingham  industry  is 
the  fact  that  16,000  tons  of  cut  nails 
are  now  made  in  that  town  every 
year.  The  first  makers  of  cut  nails 
by  machinery  were  heavy  losers,  but 
the  trade  is  now  a  prosperous  one. 
Notwithstanding  the  advance  in  ma- 
chinery, there  are  still  20,000  hands 
employed  in  England  in  nail-making 
on  the  old  plan. 

Nankeen,  or  Nankin,  is  the 
name  of  a  cotton  cloth  which  was 
at  one  time  much  used  in  England 
for  men's  trousers  and  women's 
pelisses.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Nanking,  or  Nankin,  in  China,  where 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
made.  The  cloth  (a  kind  of  strong 
calico)  was  made  from  cotton  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  When  the  English 
manufacturers  took  up  this  branch, 
they  used  white  cotton,  and  dyed  it 
to  tne  proper  tint  of  yellow  by  means 
of  alum,  oak  bark,  amatto,  and 
other  substances.  English  nankeens 
are  now  largely  exported  to  India, 
and  even  to  China.  , 
•  Naphtha  is  the  type  of  such  an 
amazing  number  of  inflammable 
substances  that  chemists  themselves 
do  not  yet  know  the  limit.  Naphtha^ 
petroleum  or  rock  oil^  wood  spirit^ 
wood  naphtha,  acetone,  coalnaphtha^ 
paraffine,  phol^gen,  shale  naphtha, 
caoutchoucine,  shale  oil,  sherwoodole, 
naphthaline — all  these  names  are 
given  to  various  kinds,  in  some  cases 
two  names  for  precisely  the  same 
kind.  Some  are  derived  fi'om  the 
mineral  kingdom,  some  from  the 
vegetable.  The  liquid  originally 
called  naphtha  exudes  from  the 
ground  in  Persia.  Petroleum,  or 
rock  oil,  is  pumped  up  from  natural 
springs  or  wells  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Coal  naphtha,  dis- 
tilled from  coal-tar,  and  shale 
naphtha,  distilled  from  shale,  are 
nearly  allied  to  rock  oil  in  chemical 
qualities.    It  is  from  a  kind  of  shale 


naphtha   that  paraffine   is  usually 
obtained.    Rangoon  tar,  rather  like 
a  grease  than  an  oil,  is  the  Burmese 
form  of  petroleum.    These  various 
liquids    and    semi-solids    undergo 
numerous  processes  when  they  are 
required  in  a  pure  or  refined  state  ; 
but  all  of  them  are  inflammable, 
and  more  or  less  suited  to  be  used 
as  oil  for  lamps.     Some  of  them, 
it  is  expected,' will  become  available 
as  liquid  fuel  for    furnaces,   con- 
cerning wmch  matter  cartTul  experi- 
ments are  in  progress.    Other  uses 
of  these  naphthas  (one  or  more  of 
them^  are  as  solvents  for  gutta  percha 
and  mdia-rubber;    as  solvents  for 
sulphur  and  phosphorus ;  as  liquids 
for  preserving  potassium  and  other 
oxidable  metals ;  as  a  source  for  the 
beautiful  white  solid  parafhne  made 
into   candles,   and   a   paraffine  oil 
avaOable  as  a    lubricant   for  ma- 
chinery; as    agents   for  removing 
grease  spots  from  silks  and  satins. 
So  extensive  are  the  links  of  con- 
nectionbetween  all  these  substances, 
that  they  include  even   asphaltum 
and  bitumen,  which,  although  solid 
or  semi -solid,  have  nearly  the  same 
chemical    characteristics    as    pure 
petroleum  and  rock  oil. 

Naphthaline,  one  of  the  many 
products  of  co^  naphtha,  is  gra- 
dually becoming  very  important  in 
the  arts.  The  French  chemists  have 
found  a  convenient  mode  of  obtain- 
ing benzoic  acid  from  it,  and  this 
acid  is  tlie  starting-point  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  beautiful  aniline 
colours.  A  new  acid  has  also  been 
obtained  from  naphthaline,  which 
dyes  wool  an  intense  red  without 
the  aid  of  any  mordant,  and  pro- 
duces valuable  colouring  agents  by 
combining  with  other  substances — 
such  as  a  beautiful  golden-yellow 
pigment  with  lime,  a  fine  orange 
with  barium,  a  deep  madder-red 
with  aluminium,  intensely  bright  red 
with  copper  and  mercury,  rich  red- 
brown  with  zinc  and  cadmium,  a 
fine  garnet  coloui  with  nickel  uid 
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cobalt,  a  nasturtium  colour  with  lead, 
and  some  very  brilliant  new  tints  in 
combination  with  aniline  and  rosa- 
niline. 

KaphthallsixLfir  is  a  process  to 
some  extent  employed  in  increasing 
the  brilliancy  of  street  gas.  It  con- 
sists in  mixing  the  gas  with  the  va- 
pour of  naphtha  in  a  vessel  called 
the  carburetter  or  naphthaliser. 
There  may  be  as  little  as  two,  or  as 
many  as  twenty,  grains  of  carbon 
absorbed  by  every  cubic  foot  of  gas, 
according  to  the  extent  of  suilace 
of  naphtha  with  which  the  gas  is 
enabled  to  come  in  contact.  Threads 
or  wicks  saturated  with  naphtha  are 
found  to  increase  this  amount  of 
action.  The  temperature  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  gas  passes  through  it,  also  in- 
fluence the  completeness  of  the  car- 
buretting  process,  and  the  increase 
of  brilliancy  in  the  light.  A  car- 
buretting  apparatus  has  been  applied 
to  some  of  the  street  lamps  m  the 
city  of  London,  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  process.  Coal-tar  naphtha  is 
better  for  the  purpose  than  petro- 
leum or  paraffine  naphtha,  being 
richer  in  carbon.  It  is  only  in  poor 
gas,  such  as  that  with  which  the 
metropolis  is  lighted,  that  the  naph- 
thalising  process  is  deemed  worth 
trying;  the  cannel  coal  of  the 
northern  counties  jdelds  gas  suffi- 
ciently rich  in  carbon. 

Naples  Yello-w  is  a  combination 
of  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  lead  with 
antimony,  useful  as  a  paint  or  pig- 
ment. 

Natron  is  the  commercial  name 
for  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash^ 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  natron 
lakes  of  Egypt.  It  requires  much 
refining  before  it  becomes  pure 
alkalL 

ITatnrePHntlnfir  is  a  name  given 
to  a  peculiar  process,  gradually  de- 
wrffloed  by  many  inventors  on  the 
and  l^  Mr.  HeniY  Brad- 
md.^  In  one  form  of 
dnt  impressions  of 
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leaves,  fibres,  lace,  &c.,  from  these 
objects  themselves,  the  object  is 
placed  upon  a  policed  steel  plate, 
a  heatea  leaden  plate  is  l^d  on  it, 
the  two  are  pressed  together,  the 
object  makes  an  indentation  on 
the  soft  leaden  plate,  and  impres- 
sions on  paper  are  taken  from  this 
indented  or  intaglio  device.  In 
another  form  an  impression  of  tbe 
object  is  taken  on  a  layer  of  gntta 
percha,  or  on  a  sheet  of  soft  lead ; 
a  cast  from  this  mould  is  taken  by 
electrotype;  and  impressions  are 
taken  from  the  electrotype  by  sur- 
face-printing. In  a  third  form  the 
graining  or  other  markings  of  wood 
are  made  to  print  themselves.  The 
wood  is  wetted  with  dilute  add,  and 
laid  upon  paper,  calico,  or  a  na- 
tural leaf;  pressure  transfers  the 
markings  of  the  wood  to  the  paper, 
&c.,  and  these  markings  become 
visible  by  the  application  of  a  mode- 
rate heat.  One  wetting  of  the  wood 
suffices  for  the  taking  of  twenty  or 
thirty  such  impressions.  Even  the 
colour  of  the  wood  can,  to  some 
extent,  be  produced  by  varying  the 
nature  of  the  acid,  or  by  using  paper 
or  calico  of  the  desired  tint.  The 
most  striking  examples  of  nature- 
printing,  however,  are  the  beautiful 
prints  of  leaves,  ferns,  and  woods 
which  form  the  bases  of  some  highly- 
illustrated  books. 

NautUns  Propeller  is  a  substitute 
for  the  screw  and  the  paddle  in  the 
propulsion  of  steamers.  The  chief 
mventor  connected  with  it  is  Mr. 
Ruthven.  The  system  has  not  yet 
(1868)  come  much  into  use,  but  its 
leading  features  are  as  follow: — ^The 
hull  ofthe  ship  is  perforated  in  a  pe- 
culiar way,  so  as  to  admit  water  into 
a  large  iron  case  or  chamb^.  In  this 
case  rotates  a  horizontal  turbine- 
wheel,  acted  up>on  from  the  steam- 
engine  by  means  of  a  vertical  shaft 
The  wheel  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  partitions  of  peculiar 
shape ;  and  tnese  compartments  are 
always  full  of  water.     Wlien  the 
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steam-engines  are  at  work,  and  the 
turbine-wheel  made  to  rotate  hori- 
zontally, or  romid  a  vertical  axis, 
water  is  driven  out  at  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel  by  centrifugal  force, 
and  a  new  supply  sucked  in  through 
the  hollow  axis  of  the  wheel.    The 
out-driven  water  rushes  through  two 
pipes,  and  escapes  by  two  open  noz- 
zles at  the  sides  of  tne  ship.    These 
nozzles  being  bent  backwards  to- 
wards the  stern,  the  water  rushing 
from  them  is  resisted  by  the  water 
of  the  sea,  a  reaction  is  produced, 
and  the  ship  is  driven  forward.  The 
nozzles  can,  singly  or  together,  be 
opened  forward  instead  of  rearward, 
and  out  of  this  arise  some  peculiar 
results  not  obtainable  either  by  the 
paddle  or  the  screw.    The  captain, 
by  touching  a  handle  placed  easily 
within  reach  on  deck,  can  in  an  in- 
stant open  the  nozzles  forward  in- 
stead of  rearward,  and  the  ship  will 
then  move  astern  instead  of  ahead; 
if  he  opens  the  starboard   nozzle 
forward    and   the   larboard  nozzle 
rearward,  he  can  turn  his  ship  ra- 
pidly round  to  the  right  in  a  circle 
of  very  small  radius;  if  he  reverses 
the  nozzles,  an  equally  rapid  move- 
ment may  be  made  round  to  the 
left.    So  effective  is  this  arrange- 
ment, that  some  engineers  believe  a 
ship  might  be  steered  as  well  as  pro- 
pelled by  the  turbine,  without  the 
aid  of  any  rudder ;  while  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  ship  could  be  stopped, 
if  necessary,  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  by  simply  reversing  the  noz- 
zles. jAt^  the  wheel  keeps  on  steadily 
rotating  in  one  direction,  whether 
the  ship  is  going  ahead  or  astern, 
the  engineer  is  not  troubled  with 
perpeti^  orders  from  the  captain  to 
bacK  and  slow  the  engines,  &c.,  the 
control   being  immediately    under 
the  hand  of  the  captain  or  pilot  him- 
self.   The  Admiralty  are  trying  the 
system  on  the  WaterwUch,  a  gun- 
vessel  of  about  800  tons. 

Vaedle  Gxm,  the  equivalent  of 
|]ie  G^msTLxiindnatUlgewehrf  is  the  | 


breech-loading  rifle  which  the  Prus- 
sian army  has  adopted,  and  which 
wrought  such  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
in  1866.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  a  kind  of  steel  needle 
is  employed  to  pierce  the  percussion- 
cap  and  explode  the  detonating  com- 
position. The  rear  end  of  the  barrel 
is  somewhat  conical,  and  fits  into  a 
corresponding  cavity  in  the  fore- end 
of  the  breech-piece.  A  needle  or 
strong  steel  wire  is  so  placed  that  it 
may  be  drawn  back  by  the  trigger, 
ana  fixed  in  a  definite  position ;  when 
released  it  is  impelled  forward  by 
a  spiral  spring,  and  made  to  pierce 
the  cartridge,  and  explode  a  small 
cap  of  detonating  composition  placed 
in  front  of  the  gunpowder.  The  me- 
chanism by  which  all  this  is  accom- 
plished is  exceedingly  intricate,  far 
more  so  than  that  of  the  Snider- 
Enfield  rifle.  The  cylinders,  bolts, 
screws,  grooves,  nuts,  shunt-pieces, 
recesses,  springs,  catches,  notches, 
&c.,  are  very  numerous ;  and  most 
English  military  officers  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  complexity  is  likely  to 
lead  to  frequent  disarrangements, 
not  always  easy  of  repair.  (See  fur 
ther  under  Rifle,  Rifling.) 

Needle  XannfJEiotiire.  The 
making  of  needles  illustrates  the 
wonderful  amount  of  work  that  can 
be  given  for  a  small  sum  when  the 
demand  is  enormous.  The  follow- 
ing brief  sketch  will  show  how  nu- 
merous are  the  processes  which  a 
needle  manufacturer,  such  as  those 
who  maintain  the  staple  trade  of 
Redditch,  carries  on.  (i.)  Cuttingihe 
Wire,  The  steel  wire,  brought  from 
Sheffield  or  Birmingham  in  coils,  is 
uncoiled,  and  cut  up  into  pieces  long 
enough  for  two  needles  each :  this  is 
done  Math  amazing  rapidity  by  means 
of  shears  fixed  up  against  the  wall. 
(2.)  Straightening.  To  straighten 
these  small  pieces,  some  thousands 
of  them  are  collected  in  a  hea 
heated  in  a  stove,  and  rolled  to  ai 
fro  on  an  iron  plate  by  the  pressa 
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of  a  peculiarly-shaped  tool.  The 
pieces  correct  the  curvatures  one  of 
another,  and  all  come  out  flat  (3.) 
Pointing,  Every  piece  is  then  poin  ted 
at  both  ends,  because  it  is  to  make 
two  needles.  The  grinder,  by  a 
peculiar  management  of  his  fingers 
and  thumbs,  contrives  to  hold  many 
pieces  at  once  against  a  revolving 
grindstone,  which  quickly  wears 
away  each  end  to  a  point.  This  is 
a  very  unhealthy  employment,  OMing 
to  the  particles  of  stccl-dust  and 
stone-dust  which  enter  the  lungs; 
and  the  workmen  are  said  to  be 
very  regardless  of  precautioniiry  mea- 
sures which  have  been  devised  for 
their  benefit.  (See  Grinding.)  (4.) 
Making  the  Eyes.  Every  piece  of 
steel  has  now  to  have  two  eyes 
stamped  and  drilled  in  it.  This  is 
delicate  work.  By  means  of  a  die 
and  counterdie,  worked  by  a  press, 
two  grooves  are  stamped  on  each 
side  of  each  piece,  and  two  indenta- 
tions that  mark  the  position  of  the 
two  eyes.  Then  a  tool  containing 
two  sharp  piercers  is  brought  smartly 
down  by  means  of  a  press,  and  the 
piercers  make  two  holes  clean 
through  the  piece,  they  being  of 
much  harder  steel  than  the  needle- 
piece.  There  are  other  modes  of 
making  the  eyes.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  matter  to  which  the  needle-maker 
directs  special  attention :  the  grooves 
and  the  eyes  should  be  particularly 
smooth,  and  free  from  sharp  edges ; 
for  needles  "  warranted  not  to  cut 
the  thread*'  are  imperatively  de- 
manded by  seamstresses.  (5.)  Sepa- 
rating and  Straightening,  Several 
pieces  are  threaded  on  two  fine 
wires,  and  by  a  little  filing  and 
bending,  they  are  broken  into  two 
pieces  each.  These  pieces  have, 
of  course,  the  head  rather  rough, 
and  require  the  roughness  to  be  re- 
moved by  filing,  several  being  held 
v.^lpgether  at  once  in  a  sort  of  flat  vice. 
:-|Ml^^^^iedlea_]iaving  become  a  little 
'^^^  "■*■«  processes,  they  are 
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of  file.  (6.)  Tempering  and  SamT" 
ing.  The  needles  are  Drought  to  a 
red  heat,  plunged  into  cold  water 
or  oil,  and  then  gradually  heat^ 
and  cooled  again  to  bring  them  to 
the  proper  temper.  They  are  next 
scoured f  to  get  rid  of  the  filmy  oxide 
on  the  surface.  Fifty  thousand  of 
them,  or  so,  are  wrapped  in  canvas 
coverings,  with  emery,  oil,  putty 
powder,  and  soft  soap,  and  rolled 
under  heavy  pressure  until  they  have 
rubbed  each  other  clean,  smooth, 
and  bright.  {J,}  Drilling  and  Finish- 
ing, The  best  needles  are  drilled^ 
to  obtain  the  smoothness  of  eye  just 
adverted  to  ;  and  this  is  done  after 
the  scouring.  Every  needle  is  ap- 
plied successively  to  an  exquisite^ 
fine  drill,  rotating  rapidly,  in  sadi  t 
way  as  to  round  off  tiie  edges  of  the 
eye.  The  points  are  then  sharpened 
and  polished,  first  on  a  rotating 
hone,  then  on  a  buff-leather  wh^ 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  manul 
dexterity  is  the  chief  agent  in  needle- 
making,  steam  power  being  em- 
ployed only  to  a  limited  extent.  Tlic 
cheaper  needles  do  not  go  throng 
so  many  processes  as  are  here 
described;  whereas  "gold-eyed" 
needles  have  to  go  through  a  pro- 
cess of  metal-gilding.  It  is  said 
that  Redditch  produces  between 
20,000,000  and  30,000,000  gross  of 
needles  in  a  year!  The  finished 
needles  are  worth  about  fourteen 
times  as  much  as  the  steel  wire  of 
which  they  are  made. 

Nets;  Netting.  The  varioos 
kinds  of  net  used  by  fishermen  are 
humble  imitations  of  the  beaudfiil 
bobbin  net  made  into  lace ;  or  nh 
ther,  the  latter  is  made  by  improve- 
ments on  the  machinery  employed  iB 
making  nets.  The  thread  is  usually 
a  twine  of  hemp  or  flax ;  but  jote^ 
cotton,  and  other  fibrous  mntrnf^ 
may  be  substituted.  The  textme 
differs  from  ordinary  woven  (aibaa 
in  two  ways — the  largeness  of  thfr 
meshes  or  open  spaces,  and  the 
tying  of  a  kuid  01  knot  at  eie^ 
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intersection  of  the  twine.    The  size 
and  the  shape  of  the  mesh,  as  well 
as  the  thickness  of  the  twine,  vary 
with  the  purposes  to  which  the  net 
is  to   be  applied:    the    fisherman 
establishes    a    difference    between 
seine,  trawl,   and  drift  nets;   the 
bird-catchers  and  the  hunters  of  ani- 
mals have  various  kmds ;  gardeners 
have  nets  with  different  sizes  of  mesh 
to  cover  their  plants;   and  special 
sorts  are  used   in   several    trades. 
Nets  are  usually  made   by  hand, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  but 
peculiar  tools.    There  are,  however, 
net-making  nuuhines  in  use.     The 
hemp  is  heckled,  carded,  roved,  and 
spun  into  yam  or  twine ;  and  then  a 
netting-loom,  acting  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  the  stocking  frame 
(see     Framework     Knitting), 
makes  up  the  twine  into  netting  by 
the  aid  of  sinkers,  needles,  bobbins, 
shuttles,  and  other  small  apparatus 
of   a   curious   kind.    It   is    found 
that,    for   fishing,  a   net  made  of 
cotton  is   more  durable  than  one 
made  of  hemp — ^a  fact  not  credited 
until  experiments  had  made  it  mani- 
fest;   and  it  is  also  proved  that 
finer  and  lighter  nets  can  be  made 
of  cotton.    The  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery was  partly  the  cause,  partly 
the  consequence,  of  this  change  of 
material,  seeing  that  cotton  nets  can- 
not be  well  made  by  hand.    About 
half  a  century  ago  Mr.  Paterson,  of 
Musselburgh,  invented  a  net-loom, 
to  supplement,  if  not  to  supersede, 
hand-work.     For  many  years  the 
invention  was  not  of  much  value, 
seeing  that  the  hand  manufacture 
snppUed  the  current  demand.    By 
the   jeax  1839,  however,  he   had 
eighteen  looms  at  work  in  a  factory 
employing  about  fifty  persons ;  and 
a  few  years  afterwards  the  machine 
was  further  improved  so  as  to  tie 
knots  in  the  nets  as  tight  as  those 
tied  by  hand.    The  traae  is  now  an 
extensive  one  in  Scotland,  employ- 
ing thirteen  or  fourteen  factories  of 
ooDsiderable  siae.    That  of  Messrs. 


Stuart  at  Musselburgh  (the  succes- 
sors to  Mr.  Paterson)  is  the  principal. 
It  is  a  fine  structiu'e,  occupying  an 
oblong  square  of  foiu*  acres,  besides 
a  long  array  of  spinning  machines 
for  cotton  and  hemp,  there  are  200 
net  looms,  each  twice  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  weaver's  loom,  being  6  to 
8  feet  in  width  by  6  feet  high. 
Their  appearance  and  their  action 
are  midway  in  character  between 
weaving  looms  and  stocking  frames. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  worked  by 
manual  power,  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  them  not  having  yet 
been  effected.  Herring  nets  are  the 
principal  kind  made  to  supply  the 
vast  herring  fisheries  of  the  North ; 
but  there  are  also  other  kinds  for 
salmon,  mackerel,  pilchard,  and 
sprat  fishing.  Hemp  still  retains 
its  superiority  for  the  heavier  and 
stronger  nets ;  but  some  of  the  cotton 
herring  nets  are  so  fine  that  a  net  of 
60  yards,  with  300  meshes  in  the 
width,  will  only  weigh  12  lbs.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper 
that  600  looms  and  2,000  persons 
are  now  engaged  in  this  wholly 
modem  manufacture  in  Scotland. 

Newspaper  Addressinfir.  The 
Americans  have  devised  a  very  in- 
genious mode  of  addressing  news- 
papers for  transmission  through  the 
post.  The  machinery  consists  of 
two  parts — the  engraved  block  and 
a  printing  apparatus,  (i.)  The  ad- 
dress block  is  made  by  stamping 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  endwise  of 
the  grain,  the  requisite  letters  and 
figures,  which  are  arranged  radially 
on  an  axis,  and  which  can,  by  rotating 
the  axis,  be  brought  into  position 
as  required.  When  the  letter  or 
figure  has  been  turned  downwards, 
a  treadle  moves  the  block,  and  the 
stamp  is  impressed  into  it.  Scarcely 
a  minute  is  requisite  to  produce  an 
address  block.  (2.)  Th*  *«araved 
blocks  are  then,  by  v 
tallic  clip,  fastened  1 
strung  on  a  tape.  . 
bloclu  is  inked  by  a. 
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ing  roller,  and  then  placed  on  a  very 
simple  printing  press.  Each  in  turn 
is  then  imprinted  on  a  separate 
newspaper,  and  belt  after  belt  put 
on  the  machine,  until  the  issue  is 
directed  to  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
scribers.  Such  an  apparatus  saves 
much  time  when  the  same  sub- 
scribers are  sent  to  day  after  day. 

Nickel,  one  of  the  metals,  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  native  state, 
but  generally  in  combination  with 
other  substances.  When  pure,  it 
is  about  8^  times  as  heavy  as  water. 
It  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  mag- 
netic, ductile,  malleable,  requires  a 
high  heat  for  melting,  and  resists 
acids  very  well.  Nickel  is  found 
combined  with  arsenic  in  kupfer' 
nickel,  nickel  glance^  and  white 
nickel,  with  sulphur  and  antimony 
in  nickel  stibine,  with  antimony 
alone  in  antimonial  nickel,  with  sul- 
phur in  nickel  pyrites,  with  sulphur 
and  iron  in  ntckeliferous  pyrites, 
and  with  iron  in  most  meteoric 
stones.  The  metal  is  obtained  from 
many  of  these  ores  by  smelting 
and  other  processes.  Nickel  is  not 
much  used  in  the  arts  by  itself,  but 
is  serviceable  in  many  of  its  com- 
binations. Its  alloys  take  part  in 
the  preparation  of  some  ot  those 
white  metals  which  are  now  highly 
favoured  by  those  who  seek  for  the 
brilliancy  of  silver  without  the  cost. 
(See  Alloy  ;  White  Metal.) 

Niello  Work,  much  practised 
some  centuries  ago,  is  a  peculiar 
mode  of  ornamenting  surfaces  of 
metal.  The  surface  is  engraved 
(more  deeply  than  for  printing), 
usually  on  silver,  and  the  lines  are 
filled  up  with  a  black  or  coloured 
composition  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
solpnur,  and  borax.  The  dark  colours 
thus  inlaid,  contrasting  with  the 
bright  surface  of  the  silver,  produce 
an  effect  bearing  some  analog  to 
that  of  a  print  from  a  copper  plate. 
The  art,  after  being  long  neglected, 
was  revived  a  few  years  ago    by 

■gner,  a  silversmith  at  Berlin. 


Nitrates;  Nitrio  Acid.  The 
corroding  liquid  which  the  alchemists 
called  ctquafortis,  and  which  is  still 
known  by  that  name  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  is  called  by  che- 
mists nitric  acid.  It  is  one  of  five 
different  compounds  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  To  produce  it,  nitre,  or 
nitrate  of  potash,  is  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  in  iron  or  earthenware 
retorts ;  the  sulphuric  add  combines 
widi  the  potasn  to  form  sulphate 
of  potash,  leaving  the  nitric  add  of 
tne  nitre  separated.  The  nitric  add 
or  aquafortis  in  common  use  con- 
tains one-half  or  two-thirds  water. 
It  is  used  for  an  immense  number 
of  purposes  in  the  arts,  to  act  cm 
metals,  earths,  fibres,  and  chemicals 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Nitric 
add  combines  \rith  other  substuioes 
to  form  nitrates,  which  have  stiU 
more  direct  practical  value  than  even 
the  acid  itself.  Nitrate  of  potash 
constitutes  nitre,  (See  tiie  next 
artide.^  It  is  especially  in  comhina* 
tion  with  metallic  oxides  that  the 
add  forms  the  most  useful  nitrates. 

Nitre.  Nitre  and  Saltpetre  are 
two  names  for  the  same  substance, 
the  latter  implying  "  stone  salt,"  or 
**  salt  of  stone."  TTie  chernical 
name  is  nitrate  of  potash,  the  sub- 
stance being  a  combination  of  nitric 
add  with  potash.  It  may  be  eithd*  ob- 
tained naturally  or  produced  artifi- 
cially. (I.)  The  Natural  Mode,  Nitre 
is  often  produced  on  the  surfiace  of 
the  ground  in  hot  climates,  after 
the  rainy  season,  by  the  action  of 
heat  and  moisture  on  the  alkaline 
constituents  of  the  soil.  The  white 
efflorescence,  with  a  little  earth  OB- 
der  it,  is  scraped  up  and  dissolved 
in  water,  partly  evaporated  by  the 
sun's  heat,  and  further  evaporated 
by  fire.  The  result  appears  tf 
crystals  of  nitre.  Such  a  mode  of 
obtaining  the  substance  is  largeh 
adopted  in  Bengal,  Egypt,  w 
Hungary.  In  some  regions  oitie 
forms  spontaneoudy  on  the  wilk 
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and  roofs  of  limestone  caverns,  de- 
rived  from  the  felspar  of  the  rock. 
When  scraped  off,  with  fragments 
of  felspar  intermixed,  the  substance 
is  pounded,  mixed  with  wood  ashes, 
and  steeped  in  water;  sediment 
falls  to  the  bottom  and  an  alkaline 
lye  remains,  which,  when  evapo- 
rated, yields  crude  nitre.  This  is 
the  chief  source  of  nitre  in  Ceylon, 
and  in  some  other  countries  where 
limestone  caves  exist.  {2,)  27ie  Artzfi- 
citU  Mode.  One  plan  of  producing 
nitre  is  the  following : — ^Animal  re- 
fuse of  any  kind  is  mixed  with  old 
mortar  or  lime  and  earth,  and  built 
up  into  heaps.  Being  watered  fre- 
quently with  alkaline  liquor,  the 
nitre  gradually  separates  from  the 
other  substances,  the  nitric  acid 
being  developed  from  the  animal 
refuse,  and  the  potash  from  the  mor- 
tar. A  crude  lye  is  obtained,  which, 
by  boiling,  skimming,  depositing, 
and  evaporating,  yields  crude  nitre. 
This  plan,  varied  in  detail,  is  fol- 
lowed in  many  continental  coun- 
tries. The  merest  animal  refuse  and 
the  crumbling  mortar  of  old  walls 
are  made  to  yield  a  substance  with- 
out which  gunpowder  could  hardly 
be  manufactured.  The  crude  nitre, 
as  imported  from  India  and  else- 
where, must  be  deprived  of  many 
extraneous  salts  before  it  becomes 
pure.  Rough  nitre  is  dissolved  in 
water,  heated,  skimmed,  and  clari- 
fied by  the  addition  of  a  little  gela- 
tine or  glue ;  the  clarified  liquor  is 
boiled,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise 
in  shaUow  copper  vessels.  The  crys- 
stals  are  washed  in  two  or  three 
waters,  and  eventuallv  become  nearly 
pure  nitrate  of  potash,  nitre,  or  salt- 
petre. The  enormous  quantity  of 
1,400,000  cwt.  ofnitre  was  imported 
in  1867. 

Kitro-Qlyoerine,  Qlonolne,  or 
Blastinfir  Oil,  is  a  liquid  which  has 
recently  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  partly  on  account  of  its 
usefulness  in  the  arts,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  accidents  that 


have  been  occasioned  by  it.  It  is 
made  by  the  mutual  action  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid  on  glycerine. 
Nitro-glycerine  is  an  oily  yellowish 
liquid  which  explodes,  under  various 
circumstances  of  heat  and  percus- 
sion, with  inconceivable  violence ; 
and  it  is  the  production  of  this  ex- 
plosion by  accident  that  has  led  to 
such  dreadful  disasters  to  persons, 
buildings,  and  ships.  When  care- 
fully used,  nitro-glycerine  has  an 
explosive  power  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  gunpowder;  and  hence  its 
employment  as  a  blasting  oil  in 
mines,  quarries,  and  tunnels;  but 
much  has  yet  to  be  ascertained  be- 
fore it  can  be  transported,  ware- 
housed, and  used  with  safety. 

Nitro-Xuriatio  Acid  obtained 
from  the  alchemists  the  name  of 
Aqtui  Regia^  by  which  it  is  still 
often  known. 

Norwegrian  Stove.    Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  ingenious  contri- 
vances noticed  under  Stove,  and 
incidentally  mentioned  in  other  arti- 
cles, there  is  one  called  the  Norwe- 
^n  stove  which  is  very  peculiar  in 
its  character;  being  either  a  stove 
or  a  refrigerator  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  used.  It  attracted 
great  attention  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition in  1867,  and  also  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Food  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.    The  action  of 
the  apparatus  depends  upon  the  non- 
conducting properties  of  some  sub- 
stances   compared  with    others  in 
relation  to  heat.    Cow-hair  is  the 
substance  selected  in  this  instance, 
possibly  because  it  can  be  purchased 
at  a  cheap  price,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  very  heat-resisting.    A  well- 
made  square  wooden  chest  or  case, 
from  a  foot  cube  to  a  yard  cube,  or 
more,  is  completely  lined  with 
cushion  made  of  cow-hair— 4hk 
soft,  and  well  packed ;  and  the 
side  of  the  cover  is  similarly  lini 
The  interior  is  arranged  for  one  w 
more  tin  saucepans,  round  or  square^ 
and  the  cushions  are   so   eaaid^ 
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Ehapeil  that,  when  the  saucepana  art 
insetted,  the  cushions  press  closely 
■gainst  them  on  every  part— top, 
bottom,  and  sides.  There  is  no  fire, 
Bat,  draught,  or  pipe  o(  any  kind. 
The  apparatus  does  not  supfly  heat ; 
it  only  kteft  in  heat  derived  from 
■ome  other  aonree.  It  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  roasting,  baking,  frying, 
or  broihng;  it  applies  to  boiling< 
atening,  steaming,  simmering,  und 
other  modes  of  cooking  with  water 
and  steam.  The  meat,  pudding, 
■oup,  &c.,  is  made  to  boU  in  one 
of  the  EHUcepans  on  an  ordinaiy 
fire ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  at  a  full 
boiling  temperature,  is  put  into  the 
cheat,  where  the  saucepan  nestles 
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cushions.  The  hd  being  closely 
covered  down,  time  does  the  test. 
The  cow-hair  cushioni  form  an 
almost  impenetiuble  barrier  to  the 
passage  of  the  heat  outwards;  the 
contents  of  the  saucepan 
nearly  at  a  boiling  heat  for 
hours ;  and  the  food  hecon 
roughly  cooked.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  theory;  and  the  investigaliiim, 
above  alluded  to  lend  much  support 
to  it.  To  whatever  extent  this  result 
is  obtained,  a  saving  of  fuel,  time, 
and  trouble  is  an  obvious  accompa- 
niment. When  nsed  as  a  refrige- 
rator, substances  or  beverages  at  a 
cooler  temperature  than  that  of  the 
[oom  are  placed  in  the  cheat.  As  in 
the  former  case  the  cow- hair  cushions 
stayed  tlie  exit  of  heat  from  within, 
<o  m  this  latter  case  do  they  retard 
the  entrance  of  warmth  from  with- 
out, and  the  inside  of  the  chest  long 
continues  to  be  cooler  than  the  out- 
side. This  ingenious  apparatus  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Soreosen. 

Number  PrlntlSK  ts  a  name 
that  mjy  conveniently  be  given  to 
that     process    whereby 
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ing.  In  bank  notei 
contents  of  the  not 
first,  and  the  numbc 
The  numbering  mac 
vented  by  Bramah,  ai 
proved  t^  Oldham. 
-es  of  dues,  or  rowel 
a  the  same  axis ;  es 
be  made  (o  rotate  i 
be  made  tc 
neighbonr  at  certain 
process  ;  and  each  ha: 
standing  out  aa  types 
After  printing  a  numfa 
the  apparatus  makes 
and  presents  13,735 
printing;  and  so  on 
when  the  neat  shift  al 
digits,  giving  to  the 
ment  the  form  13,730. 
principle  being  once  I 
application  can  be  i 
any  extent.  Shaw's^ 
machine  and  Edmons 
ticktt  machine  ptodi 
salts  by  mechanism 

K'  nciple,  though  diff< 
e  more  complete 
chines  have  self-actinj 
inking  the  types,  as  i 
to  every  one  in  the  1 
of  the  several  railw 
where  each  ticket  is 
dated  by  means  of  the 
at  the  elbow  of  the  1 
low's  machine  for  thi 
very  efficient.  The  F 
been  wanting  in  afl 
subject.  M.  Trouil 
teur  irUcanigue  is  a 
machine  for  numbt 
railway  certificates,  o 
likewise  for  paging 
or  numbering  bales 
merchandise.  It  con: 
formed  circle,  on  the 
are  cut  in  steel  the  t< 

from  two  to  six  ol 
The  figures  that  are 
free;  those  that  are 
fixed  by  a  screw  at 
figure  is  changed  1^ 
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small  lever,,  ^^  pressure  of  which 
tnms  the  u  .^i  so  as  to  bring  the 
next  figure  in  its  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  inks  itself  from  a  small 
inking  apparatus  fixed  above  the 
figures.  With  six  rowels  numbers 
I  to  999,999  may  be  impressed,  the 
first  of  the  series  appearing  as 
cxx>,ooi.  The  instrument  may  also 
be  used  dry  for  stamping  anything 
where  colour  is  not  needed,  but 
only  an  impression ;  or  with  common 
marking-ink  for  stamping  bales  of 
goods  or  wooden  pacing-cases. 
The  instrument  here  described  is  for 
hand  use.  There  is  another  variety 
for  press  use,  executing  the  addi- 
tional process  of  printing  labels 
requiring  dates,  such  as  those  of  the 
month  and  year.  (See  also  News- 
paper Addressing.) 

Nut  Making.  Besides  the  sim- 
pler and  more  usual  hand-process, 
there  is  for  the  making  of  nuts  and 
bolts  a  large  establishment  at  Bir- 
mingham in  which  such  articles  are 
made,  in  enormous  quantity  and 
with  great  rapidity,  by  machinery. 
The  pig-iron,  after  being  puddled 
and  rolled  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
placed  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace, 
rolled  to  the  required  size,  and 
placed  in  a  nut-making  machine. 


Here  a  sufficient  length  of  iron  is 
cut  oiF,  forced  into  a  die-box  (of 
quadrangular  or  any  other  required 
form),  and  punched  simultaneously 
from  both  sides  while  under  pres- 
sure. The  process  is  so  conducted 
that  the  metal  is  solidified  while 
cutting  the  hole ;  the  hole  is  made 
exactly  central,  as  well  as  true  and 
smooth,  the  angles  are  made  regular 
and  equal,  and  the  size  is  rigorously 
defined  and  maintained.  The  ma- 
chine can  make  from  fifty  to  eighty 
nuts  per  minute.  For  making  bolts 
and  screw-bolts  a  diiferent  arrange- 
ment of  machinery  is  adopted. 

NutmefiT  is  the  kernel  of  the  nut- 
meg tree  of  tropical  cUraates.  This 
fruit,  at  the  proper  season,  has  a 
fleshy  exterior,  which  is  often  pre- 
served as  a  sweetmeat ;  then  a  yel- 
lowish-red film,  which  constitutes 
mace ;  and  then  the  kernel  itself, 
the  nutmeg.  From  it  can  be  ob- 
tained a  yellowish  fat  called  oil  of 
mace,  and  a  colourless  essential  oil 
0/ nutmeg;  370,000  lbs.  of  nutmeg 
were  imported  in  1867. 

Kut  Oil,  expressed  mostly  from 
walnuts  and  hazel  nuts,  being  clear 
and  colourless,  is  usefully  employed 
in  making  varnishes  and  some  kinds 
of  paint. 
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Oak.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is 
used  for  numerous  purposes  in  ship- 
building, carpentry,  turnery,  cooper- 
age, and  otner  arts,  owing  to  its 
Strength  and  durability.  Pollard 
oak  presents  a  beautiful  grain,  fit  for 
veneering  and  polishing.  Oak  bark 
is  one  of  the  most  usefm  tanning  in- 
mdients.  (See  Bark;  Tanning.) 
The  cups  and  acorns  of  one  species 
constitute  the  tanning  and  dyeing 
substance  valonia;  another  yiel£ 
th^  gall-nut;  znoiher  iermes ;  an- 
other cork — ^indeed,  the  oak  gene- 
rally may  be  ranked  among  the  most 
vsliuUile  of  trees. 


Oakoxn  consists  of  old  tarred 
ropes,  untwisted  and  separated  into 
a  kind  of  rough  hemp.  It  is  very 
useful  in  caulking,  or  closing  up 
the  seams  and  crevices  in  ships. 

Oats  do  not  go  through  so  great 
a  variety  of  manufacturing  processes 
as  barley,    seeing  that  malting  is 
almost  confined  to  the  latter.    The 
grinding  into  oatmeal  is  managed 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  grind- 
ing of  wheat  into  flour.    One  par- 
ticular preparation  is  noticed  n**'' 
Groats.    Hie   Scotch  sowt 
made  by  the  action  of  barker 
upon  the  husk  of  oats.  TheRi 


AbdI  Act  mut  frov  Oifo;  >ad 

Okridlaa  isi  vrioosly-CBloiutd 

■DBcnl,  hird,  brioJe,  and  Imiiig  a 
peodiw  TitreoiK  Instie.    Tike  lipi- 

ftidiiaB  it  iBio  baie>^  bnnons,  aod 
atfaettrinlatt.  Rsdc  niUms  used 
to  employ  tins  minen]  instead  <d 
ffiat  fat  utow  and  spear  heads. 

Oi&ia  is  a  g^ienl  name  ror 
muiy  kinds  of  tailh  or  day  im- 
pre^tMed  Kilh  iron.  He  greaXa 
the  qiuiitjiy  of  iron,  the  de^Kt- 
«itf>lh-the  tinL  Tirn^Sumia, 
ni  dtitk,  Anumam  ttU,  Oame 
Mltrr,  jtUwm  ackrt,  m  names  of 
nuions  Idnifc  Bsed  in  the  uts.  In 
Comvill  the  faiugiuuub  mod  left 
boat  the  washing  of  tin  and  copper 
ores  ii  sometimes  fnrtbcr  iraahM  lo 
uDctue  a  DKfiil  oduc  &iom  it.  Near 
Torbay,  iion  exists  in  mtay  of  the 
iDcks  araimd  llie  coast,  and  near  it 
s  kind  of  ochre  irtiii^  nukes  excel- 
lent paint ;  tliis,  under  Ibe  name  of 
iron-faint,  is  nsed  in  painting  iron 
and  vooden  sheds  at  the  GoTem- 
The  rrddlt  era- 
a  maiidng  sheep  is  made 

Odometer,  Ptrambulaior,  or 
Road-mtaiurer,  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring  distances  in  roads  and 
streets.  Thereisa  wbeelofsuch  adi- 
ameterthat  the  circnmrerence  exactly 
eQual3hal/apo)e,aifeet).  Wbilcthis 
-wheel  is  rolling  aTang  tbe  ground, 
teeth  in  the  iole  work  into  other 
teelhin  theendnf, 
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is  commuoicated 
■wheels  ;  the  wheels  govern  the  ii 
del  hand  of  a  dial ;  and  this  dial 
thus  made  to  record  the  number  of 
miles  and  poles  which  the  wheel  has 
rolled  over.  A  handle  connected 
with  the  iron  rod  is  used  to  prope! 
the  inalmment.  The  train  of  wheels 
and  the  graduations  On  the  dial  may 
be  adapted  to  any  other  kind  of 


coat  pocket,    is    described 
Pedouetee.  An  adaptation  of  the  | 
odomets  is  sometimes  applied  la 
carria^  while  Iiavelling ;  the  loEa-  I 
tion  olthe  axle  of  one  of  Ibe  whEdi  I 
beine  made  to  commuoicate  motion 
to  a  hand  or  hands  moving  roujid  a 
dial. 

OH.  Among  many  ways  of  clasd- 
Iriiig  oils  is  into  fat  and  eiitnlial; 
l}ie  former  having  a  greasy  ma- 
^scency.  the  latter  going  off  readil; 
into  vapour.  They  are  found  in 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  under  a  great  vaiietjof 
forms.  They  vary  from  the  con- 
sisleoce  of  a  thin  liquid  to  that  ad 
solid  as  dense  as  lard.  Most  of  the 
animal  oils  are  obtained  from  cel- 
lular membrane,  vegetable  (iwil 
seeds,  and  mineral  from  some  kinil 
of  shale.  Some  are  drying  oils,  soon 
drying  in  the  open  air  to  a  kind  of 
resinous  varnisli;  whereas  gnat] 
oils  show  very  little  tendency  to  do 
so.  The  oils  are  too  numerous  to 
be  named  here  ;  but  the  more  me- 
fill  varieties  obtained  from  vegetable 
sources  are  liiuced,  mil,  fofiff, 
hemp  letd,  rape  seeA,  olii/e,  almtmd, 
castor,  cocoa,  cocoa  (these  two  ait 
qoite  dilTerent),  palm,  cotton  itet, 
and  coiia.  The  iptrm,  train,  cod, 
pilchard,  jrai,  shark,  porpoise,  and 
dolphin  oils  are  productions  at  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  while  petrolaim, 
paraffine,  naphtha,  &c.,  occur  in 
the  mineral  kmgdom.  Most  of  the 
principal  ods  are  noticed  under  their 
proper  headings.  Many  kinds  of  (ol 
reqnire  to  be  refinti  for  use ;  this 
is  done  by  the  application  of  va- 
rious agents — steam,  charcoal,  bark, 
bleaching  hquid,  causlic  soda,  itc, 
accotdingto  theirnature.  Forpaint- 
tng,  varnishing,  and  many  other 
trades  the  distinction  into  f^  and 
drying  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  chief  fat  oils  are  olive, 
almond,   ben,  beech,  rape,  cacao, 


coco^T  palnii  colza^  radish;  thecbief 
drying  oik  are  linseed,  nut,  poppy, 
hemp,  castor,  cotlon-seed.  Tliese 
are  irrespective  of  tbe  fish  oils, 
which  are  fat  and  gieasy.  Taken  in 
the  aggregate,  our  imports  of  oil 
are  very  large.  In  1867  they 
amounted  to  22,000  tuns  petroleum, 
16,000  tuns  whale  oil,  20,000  tuns 
olive  oil,  17,000  tuns  seed  oil, 
812,000  ewt.  palm  oil,  150,000 
lurpentine  oil.  Sic.  Out  eipoi 
seed  oil  amounted  to  7,000,00a 
gallons. 

Oil  Oake.   (See  LiNSBBD,  LiK- 

SEED  Oil;  Oil  Mill.) 

Oil  BiunaoB,  or  Oil-lamp  Fur- 
nace, mostly  used  in  scientilic  che- 
mistiy,  ^  a  small  and 
tangetoent  whereby  camphine,  rock 
oil,  or  almost  any  kind  of  oil  Or 
spirit  can  be  employed  to  produce 
a  hot  flame  without  much  regard 
to  luminosity.  Various  forms  have 
been  devised  by  Deville,  Grriffin, 
itc.  Griffin's  oil-lamp  furnace,  com- 
prising a  wick  holder,  an  oil  reser- 
voir, and  a  tire-clay  furnace,  will  not 
only  bring  metals  to  a  white  heat, 
but  will  fahly  melt  a  pound  of  iron 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Oil  Qas.  In  coimtiies  where  oily 
seeds  are  pteatlful  and  coal  dear, 
it  may  be  mote  profitable  to  make 
gas  from  the  former  than  the  latter. 
All  kinds  of  oil,  and  refuse  fat  and 
resin  of  eveiy  description,  are  equally 
available.  Large  establishments  for 
this  purpose  have  been  creeled  in 
England;  but  the  cheapness  of  coal 
has  rendered  these  oil-gas  works  a 
failuie.  Inotherrespects,oilisbctter, 
as  it  contains  more  illuminating  ele- 
ments and  fewer  impurities  than  coal. 
At  present,  India  knows  nothing  of 
gas-lighling,  except  at  Calcutta  and 
Bombay;  but  Uttle  more  Is  wanting 
than  good  gas-machinery  for  tbe 
profilable  making  of  oil-gas  in  that 
vast  country  generally.  Wherever 
oil-gas  can  usefully  be  manufac- 
lored,  the  deviations  from  coal-gas 
making    are   not    v 


brick  to  increase  the  headng  surface. 
The  slow  red  heat  of  the  retort, 
decomposing  the  oil,  sends  off  the 
products  as  oil-gas  and  tar-gas  ;  the 
tar-gas  condenses  in  a  neighbouring 
vessel ;  wliile  tbe  oil-gas  passes  into 
a  purilier,  where  lime  lakes  away 
the  impmitics  from  it.  Tbe  purified 
gas  finally  passes  into  a  gasometer 
or  gasholder,  ready  to  be  employed 
in  the  usual  way.  (See  Gas  Light- 
ing.) An  estimate  for  an  oil-gas 
work,  published  by  Mr.  Cola,  is 
made  applicable  to  a  very  wide 
range  of^  magnitude ;  from  one  only 
large  enough  to  supply  a  single 
house,  to  one  applicable  for  a  whole 
town.  Supposing  there  to  be  only 
gas  wanted  enough  to  supply  six 
burners,  three  hom^  per  evening  on 
au  average  (sufficient  for  Indian 
evenings,  with  the  early  habits  of 
the  people),  the  cost  would  be  ^26 
for  retorts,  purifier,  gasholder,  &c. 
For  one  that  would  supply  thirty 
burners,  ^92  ;  100  buniers,  ^230 ; 
500  bursers.  ^780;  2,000  burners, 
^1,920.  The  larger  the  plant  of 
machinery,  the  less  the  cost  per 
bumef.  One  gallon  of  linseed  oil 
will  yield  about  80  cubic  feet  of  gas ; 
and  each  burner  will  consume  \\ 
cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Oil  mil.  The  various  seed  oils 
are  pressed  and  purified  by  the  fol- 
lowing means:— (I.)  Screening.T^^ 
seeds,  laid  in  a  heap,  are  lifted  by  a 
self-acting  elevator,  and  conveyed 
in  small  baskets  to  a  flat  screen  or 
sifter,  to  shake  out  impuritiea.  (a.) 
Crushing.  Wheu  thus  sifted,  the 
seeds  descend  between  two  heavy 
iron  rollers  revolving  in  opposite 
directions.  Some  fruits  and  nuts 
require  a  rasping  action  instead  of 
crushing.  (3.)6Wnrfin£-.ThecrUshed 
seeds  are  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  then 
ground  by  the  action  of  iwo  heavy 
edge-stants,  which  both  rotate  on 
their  axes  and  revolve  In  a  circle> 


re  the  cqiuJ 
gtiaJng  of  die  irinle  mass,  idiict 
mdm^  beoaata  aatdv  paste  « 
So^L.  (4.|faa(wf.irdK«Jisto 
be  bot-dnwn,  tiie  jasEe  is  placed  in  a 
icssd  boled  1»  suam,  mad  exposed 
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«rw,  wUdi  teep  it  m  Botkoi.  (5.) 
Jh^iikf.  Hie  puae,  iriielbet  healed 
or  MM.  B  maifened  to  fatfc  ro»de 
ofHnag  doth  j  and  diese  are  placed 
iMlBuii  oAei  bags  called  itiirt. 
Bade  of  bcasehiE  coTCRd  with  lea- 
dMV.  lliesciunB  are  eqKnshetalKiy 
in  the  &st  instance,  and  soon  -wfai 
oat  'bf  (he  hcaTj  uuuuie  to  vliicb 
tbey  aie  satqected.  |6-]  Ptraaig. 
The  bags  of  seeds  are  placed  in  pil^ 
in  such  a  wxy  that  the  action  ofllie 
hydraulic  pros  can  be  btongbt  10 
tiear  npon  them.     This  pitesmie  is 

300  tons.  Under  its  inflaenee  the 
oil  first  separates  btym  the  paste, 
then  passes  chrou^  the  doth  tiags, 
then  through  Ilie  hair  bags,  iod  then 
through  pipes  into  a  cistern.  {7.) 
StrifrpiHg,  Aflet  the  paste  has  been 
preyed  dry  by  the  e.ipoMon  of  the 
oil,  the  bags  are  stripped  off  from 
it,  and  there  remiuDS  a  kind  of  board 
or  plank  of  oil-cake,  aTaiiable  to 
cattle-feeders.  According  to  the 
kind  of  seed,  frnil,  or  not,  and  the 
degree  of  refining  required  in  the 
oil,  some  of  the  processes  may  be 
modified,  or  others  added  to  the 
nmnber ;  but  the  general  routine  is 
as  is  here  indicated.  Olive  oil  is 
obtained  by  pressing  the  fruit  of  the 
olive  in  a  very  simple  way ;  that 
which  first  comes  over  constitutes 
the  finest  salad  oil ;  the  remainder 
is  of  somewhat  coarser  quali^. 
Litueid  oil  is  largely  used  in  mak- 
ing paints,  vami^es,  and  printers' 
ink.  Rape-seed  oil,  obtained  from 
^e  cole  or  colza  plant,  is,  when 
ilied,  the  best  of  all  lubiicators 
)r  locomotives  and  fine  machinery  ; 
its  consumption  now  is  very 
_  ,  especially  by  railway  com- 
u4gy   CaUoH-iesd  oil  is  used  in 
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soap-maiing,  the   reiddae   c 

as   cattle  food,  and    the   hosk  and 

On  accoBQt  or  the  cost  of  frraglil, 
this  kind  of  odl  can  hardly  be  madft 
profitably  except  in  the  ci 
countries,  (^octxi-nut  oil,  obti 
from  the  fruit,  is  now  used  ta  ■■ 
enormous  extent  in  making  i^w^l^^ 
and  soap,  e^ecially  by  Fries') 
Fatoit  Candle  Company.  Mr.  Col  ~ 
in  grving  an  estimate  for  an  oil^B 
sniCatde  for  India,  includes  ai 
vatoT,  crashing  rollers,  la^ung  D 
chine  (for  cocoa-nats),  edge-stM 
for  grinding,  hcadng  kettle,  Etine 
cloth  bags,  hair  bags,  two  hydianlii 
pieces,  four  oil  osterns,  fbrce-pBD^ 
steam-engine,  boiler,  and  roiU  gcai 
ing;  the  cost  of  the  whole  baBj 
/i,5oo.  The  estimate  is,  that  is. 
working  day  of  ten  faonrs,  9,36 
quarters  of  Bombay  linseed  nool 
by  such  madiinery  be  made  to  yid 
564  tuns  of  oil  and  l,r~" -^ 

Old  MatnL  This,  s 
bmng  merely  a  colloquial  teim,  Dl 
technical  dedgnition  of  great  il 
portance  in  the  metal  trade.  N 
only  is  it  a  wise  economy  to  ntili 
the  materials  of  worn-oat  vessd 
&c.,  but  the  metal  is  often  ia 
really  improved  condition  for  laiio 
manufacturing  purposes,  melkn>9 
and  more  homogeneous  than  nei^H 
prepared  metal.  Old  horse-ilioeit 
old  hoops,  old  railings,  old  wirq^ 
often  make  capital  scrap-iron,  whS 
melted  up  agam  w  '  '  .  -  -*- 

mingham  old  metal  generally  do- 
notes  some  kind  of  m:  ■  ■  ■  '  ■ 
copper  takes  part,  and  Mr.Timrain* 
states  that  the  brass  and  sheatbins 
manufacturers  look  out  regularly  fv 
a  supply  of  this  old  metal  ai 
ditisnto  thenew.  Sheathing-sheeti, 
bolts,  nails,  locom otive- engine  tahes, 
marine-en^e  tubes,  filmgs,  turn- 
ings, old  copper  and  brass  picked 
up  by  hawkers  and  gatherers— all  an 
welcome,  whether  they  contain  cop- 
per, zinc,  or  tin.    The  almost  in 
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dible  quanlity  of  8,000  Ions  of  Oie: 
woro-out  met^  goods  inds  its  «ay  I 
the  busy  town  annually.  Most  or 
the  EQialler  £nns  make  their  brass 
of  tbis  old  metal  revivified  with  new 
copper.  Old  ship-sheathing  is  sys- 
tematically  taken  in  exchange  for 
□ew,  at  its  ascertained  value,  and 
thus  the  same  particle  of  copper 
may  perchance  go  towards  the 
sheathing  ofa  doien  ships  in  sncces- 
sion,  Wom-qut  locomotive  tubes 
make  good  brass,  with  new  copper 

Oleine.     (See  Steaeine.) 
Olibannm  is  the  gum  resin   of 
an  Oriertal  tree,  and  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  Ftanitincense  (which 

OliTO  OIL  Olhii  oil,  chiefly  pro- 
duced  ftom  the  pericarp  of  the  fruit 
(not  from  die  seed),  is  noticed  under 
Oil..  The  iinest  kind  constitules 
salad  ail.  The  coarser  kiuds  are 
used  in  making  Castile  soap,  other 
kinds  of  soap,  candles,  and  in  pre- 
jjaring  the  wool  for  woollen  manu- 
liictures.  The  olives  used  as  incen- 
tives to  digestion  are  the  frnit, 
picked  before  being  quite  ripe,  and 
pickled.  Olive  wood  and  obve  root 
are  valned  by  cabinet  and  Irinket- 
box  makers  for  the  bcautifiil  grain 
and  Che  polish  they  take.  The  bark, 
jeaves,  and  flowers  are  useful  for  a 
few  porpows  in  the  arts. 

Oiirx  is  a  land  of  medium  be- 
tween agate  and  chalcedony,  having 

mething  the  appearance  of  each  ; 
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much  Eoaght  after  as  a  material  for 
cameos  and  other  small  delicate 
nmaments.  What  has,  in  recent 
leen  called  Algerine  onyx, 
__  omix  marble,  is  a  stalagmitic 
marhle,  or  transparent  limestone, 
very  beautifully  varied  in  colour,  and 
quniried  in  pieces  sufficiently  large 
to  make  statues,  chimney-pieces,  Sic, 
Opal  is  3.  mineral  something  like 
qnartz  in  composition,  but  much 
more  beautiful  in  appearance,  exhi- 


biting a  great  play  of  brilliant  colours. 
Lapidaries  work  it  op  into  settings 
for  rings  and  brooches,  and  the  larger 
pieces  into  boxes  and  other  orna- 
mental articles.  Special  examples 
of  opal,  large  and  beautiful,  com- 
mand a  very  high  price.  Jewellers 
speak  of  a  matchless  op^  in  the 
imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  5 
inches  by  z^  inches. 

Oparameter,  a  counter  or  mea- 
surer of  the  quantity  of  work  done 
by  a  machine,  is  employed  under 
manydifferent  forms.  Walker's  ap- 
paratus for  this  purpose  has  a  tram 
of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions  en- 
closed in  a  box;  index  hands,  like 
those  of  a  clock,  are  attached  to 
the  central  arbor,  while  a  dial-plate 
is  marked  with  graduations  which 
these  hands  will  measure.  Project- 
ing from  the  hinder  part  of  the  box 
shalt,  which  may  readily  t 


placed  in  coimection  with  the  work- 
mg  parts  ofa  gig-mill,  shearing  ma- 
chine, or  other  machine.  The  shaft 
is  thus  made  to  rotate  so  long  as  the 
machine  is  working,  and  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  shaft  recorded 
on  the  dial  shows  Hie  number  of 
revolutions  which  the  machine  itself 
has  made.  This  particular  form  of 
apparatus  was  made  for  use  chiefly 
in  the  woollen-cloth  manufacture. 
An  analogous  apparatus  called  a 
counter  is  used  in  many  other  fac- 

where  steam-engines  are  employed, 
to  record  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  a  main  shaft,  or  the  strokes  of  a 

Opium  is  the  hardened  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  capsule  of  the  white 
poppy.     Incisions  are  made  in  the 
poppy-heads  while    growing,   and 
the  juice  flows  out  in  small  quan- 
ides.    Vety  little  more  is  done  to 
L  before  sending  il  to  market,  where 
:  is  sold  in  the  forms  of  cakes, 
licks,    and  balls,    for   eatiC" 
nr  smoking.    Morphine,  wrfl 
odeine,  meconine,    and   otH 
tancea  are  obtained  &om  op 


nlme   of  ^itvneveKK   dnd^  b 


■Mgh 

„  _  Glass 
lor  onfinaiT  instniiiients,  vitli  lopei 
cenc  iDonse  of  oxide  of  Uad.  is, 

Uovs  into  cjtiiiikn,  vhicti  aic  cut 
open  into  slabs  about  14  indici  b; 
10,  tad  bklf  an  inch  or  so  in  diick- 
ness;  the  opticiaii  cats  off  pieces 
from  lliis  Uiib  to  gtind  istD  lenses 
of  the  sixes  needed.  Atei^pericct, 
but  not  -ray  dunUe,  critical  ^ass 
i^  made  of  :i  combinnl  slicile  md 
botite  oS  lead,  accndbg  to  ■  pha 
suggested  bw  DoIlDad.  Hetsdld, 
Faiaday.  xnd  Roge^  >t  the  Bnilk- 
t^ou  of  the  Aatrononiical  Sooetj". 
NunKious  reseaiches  luve  been 
made  by  Gmnand,  Ftauuhcifer, 
Men,    BonCemps,     Dagoet,     and 


"!*■»■■  r'ha^i-^^  of  BanuaritaiB,  to' 
prWrr  eptical  ^an  ^  lueli  qu- 
^  Dtoa  oflvgciDchBnbecB 
&^vri  at  the  nrkHB  LOsai- 
Ho^  cfca-jt-—.  of  1851,  iSss. 
Iflfi^  a>d  ia(7>  some:  a>  large  n  «{ 
faift^  ^BBcter,  with  tesoHs  so  &) 

ayenaoM.  It  nuy  here  be  n 
tiMLiF  An,  as  dK  o^ect-^asscs  d 
jckmuaic  bdescnpcs  aie  made' 
a  tnmlaaMicn  of  fliut-glass  i 
tzowBF0iaB  knsEs.  those  two  ki 
of  giasB  mnst  be  eqxallj  studied  ti 
attam  good  resnlts. 

ilmd  fat.  B  caoscd  hf  chemi 
funjutji  to  TkU  tatmet  ie  f 
gr^m,  t^  of  lunfi,  '**»/—_,— 


Qaage  wood  is  osed  cs  a 
btnaaU  eabmeC-wi:^ 

<fafta,  called  aba  ArcHl  anA' 
CuJbtar,  a  a  dye-drag  foe  prodno^ 
mg  ndet  and  oimam  tiUs,  made  bf 


tallaigj   (which    : 


do    I 


the  Bseofftinuces.  In  some 
sodi  as  iroD,  the  product  wmdd  nt 
pay  the  cost  of  mach  diesaiDsj 
w^ile  ia  atheTS,  sach  as  coppo-,  Ut 
Talne  of  tbc  metal  offers  encomagei 
meat  to  a  good  ieries  of  preparata^ 
processes.  Again,  some  metals  — 
easihr  separated  bom  the  gan 
(stony  imptoities)  of  the  an  dm 
smelting ;  whei^ks  othen  caimo 
so  withonCpteviom  dressing.  Ht 
ove-dressiiie  assomes  diSeient  fb 
onder  differeit  circumstances, 
the  Bi3t  place,  the  nuDet  nsoally 
paiates  the  coarser  and  most  ci 
hcDDS  gmgut  while  in  the  mine. 
order  not  to  send  op  lo  the  snr^ce 
toolarge    qoantitj- of  useless  matter.- 


ORE  2' 

Then,  on  the  ground  above,  women 
and  children,  by  means  ofharamers, 
separate  the  ore  into  three  heaps — 
useless  gangue,  ore  rich  and  clean 
enough  to  go  at  once  to  the  smeller, 
and  ore  of  an  intermediate  kind 
requiring  dressing.  The  last-named 
cl^  is  that  to  which  the  processes 
of  ore-dressiog  ate  chiefly  applied  ; 
and  these  vary  with  the  nature  of 
themetai.  (i,)  For  Co^^^the  frag- 
ments of  selected  ore  are  crushed 
under  large  cast-iron  cylinders,  and 
screened  in  a  large  wire-gauze  cy- 
linder, until  btougnt  to  ramer  a  fine 
condition.  There  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  subdivision  observed  try 
the  copper  ore-dresseis  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall — the  ore  being  di- 
vided into  spalling  sti^,  picMng 
rough,  and  shaft  small,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pieces  ;  and  into 
frills,  dradge,  and  halvani,  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  ore  in 
melal.  Foreign  copper  ores  nsnaUy 
fetch  a  higher  price  at  Swansea 
than  English  ores,  partly  because 
they  are  more  thoroughly  dressed, 
(a.)  For  Lead  the  ore  is  first  sorted 
into  three  kinds,  called  knocking!, 
riddling!,  and /«//,  according  to  tie 
size  of  the  pieces ;  and  these  re- 
qnire  different  degrees  of  crushing 
and  pulverising.  The  ore  is  neit 
passed  between  a  pair  of  Anted 
rollers,  and  then  down  an  inclined 
plane  to  a  pair  of  smooth  iron  cy- 
linders ;  the  cyhndeis  finish  the 
crushing  which  the  rollers  began. 
The  cylinders  maybe  bronght  nearer 
or  further  apart,  according  as  need 
requires.  Another  pair  of  cylin- 
ders is  used  for  the  inferior  kinds 
of  ore  called  chcUs.  Sometimes  the 
gangae  is  too  hard  to  yield  to  the 
rollers,  and  then  the  staniping-mill  is 
employed.  (3.)  For  Tin  the  amount 
of  dressing  required  is  much  greater 
than  for  copper  or  lead.  The  large 
pieces  of  ore  are  broken  moderately 
am  allby  hammers,  and  the  pieces  too 
poor  to  be  worth  smelting  are  picked 
out  and  thrown  aside.    The  good 
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pieces  are  then  crushed  by  a  stamp- 
ing-mill. This  consists  of  twenty 
to  finy  wooden  beams  called  stamp- 
ers, 10  feet  long  by  S  inches  squaie, 
shod  at  the  lower  end  with  l|  to  4 
cwt.  of  cast-iron;  the  stampers  are 
worked  up  and  down  by  cogs  in  a 
large  wheel  moved  either  by  water 
power  or  steam  power.  The  ore, 
placed  beneath,  is  crushed  by  the 
repeated  blows  of  these  formidable 
stampers,  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  being  furnished  to  aid  the 
process.  The  ore  passes  through 
gratings  into  trOQghs,  where  it  is 
separated  into  slime,  crop,  and  lem/- 
ings,  according  to  the  sise.  Further 
separation  is  made  between  qua- 
lities and  sizes  by  numerous  rpro- 
cesses  of  washing,  shaking,  and 
sifting,  called  huddling,  taxing, 
chimming,  dilluing,  tying.  Jigging, 
trunking,  and  racking;  the  result 
of  this  is,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  stony  and  earthy  matter  is 
driven  away,  leaving  the  ore  rich  in 
tin.  Sometimes  a  partial  roasting 
is  necessary  during  this  chain  of 
operations ;  but  most  usually  all  the 

IS  done  to  tin  ore  than  to  copper  ore 
by  the  dressing,  that  dressed  tin  ore 
is  seven  times  as  rich  in  metal  as 
dressed  copper  ore;  whereas  in  the 
undressed  state  the  copper  is  the 
richer  of  the  two.  The  ore-dress- 
ing (if  it  may  be  so  caUed)  of  gold 
is  described  ander  Gold  Washing. 
The  chief  operations  of  smeUi?tg, 
after  the  ores  have  been  dressed,  are 
treated  under  COPPES,  iKON,  L&AD, 
Tin,  Zinc,  Uc. 

Or^an,  Ohorcli.  The  organ, 
admittedly  the  noblest  of  musical 
instruments,  involves  much  more 
scientific  action  than  the  pianoforte. 
The  latter  strikes  a  stretched  string 
with  a  hammer ;  the  former  Mows 


of  a 


throi 


thereby  adding   the 
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going  incessant  improvement,  until 
at  length  it  has  become  a  mass  of  me- 
chanism at  once  formidable  and  deli- 
cate.   ( I .)  Th^  Pipes.  All  the  sounds 
of  an  organ  are  produced  by  or  in 
pipes.    Some  of  these  pipes  are  of 
wood,  and  square  in  section  ;  some 
are  of  metal,  and  cylindrical.    The 
upper  end  of  some  is  open,  while 
that  of  others  is  closed  with  a  plug 
called  a  tompian.     The  lower  end 
of  some  has  an  opening  or  mouth; 
that  of  others  an  apparatiis  called  a 
reed.     All  these  differences  affect 
both  the  pitch  and  the  quality  of  the 
sound    emitted.      The    longer  the 
pipe,  the  deeper  the  tone ;  a  closed 
pipe  emits  a  sound  an  octave  lower 
than  an  open  pipe    of   the   same 
length  ;  a  mouth-pipe  produces  the 
sound  in  some  such  way  as  that  of  a 
flute  is  produced,  whereas  the  reed- 
pipe  has  a  vibrating  tongue  like  a 
clarionet.    The  pipes  vary  from  6 
inches  to  32  feet  in  length,  and  the 
kind  of  wood  or    metal  emploved 
determines  whether  the  sound  will  be 
brilliant  or  mellow.  (2.)  The  Stops. 
This  is  rather  an  inconvenient  name 
for  the  thing  denoted.    A  stop  is  a 
set  of  pipes,  from  low  notes  gra- 
duating through  medium  up  to  Ugh 
notes,  all  having  the  same  quality  of 
tone.    This  quality  may  vary  with 
wood  and  metal  pipes,  square  and 
cylindrical  pipes,  open  and  closed 
pipes,  mouth  and  reed  pipes ;  but 
the  quality  is  the  same  for  all  the 
pipes  in  the  same  stop.    Sometimes 
the    stop    is    denoted    by   certain 
figures,  sometimes  by  words  sup- 
posed to  be  descriptive  of  the  quality 
of  sound — such  as  flute,  oboe,  cla- 
rionety  trumpet,  bassoon,  cremona, 
dulcinea,  vox  celeste,  vox  humana, 
diapason,  principal,  clarion,  comet, 
&c.  (3.)  The  Keys,  If  there  were  only 
one  pipe  to  each  key,  the  keyboard 
would  be  as  simple  as  that  of  the 
pianoforte  ;  but  the  several  stops  or 
sets  of»  pipes  reauire  two  or  more 
keyboards  for    tneir   management. 
Technically,  the  name  organ  is  given 


to  a  ke)rboard  and  the   paiticubur 
stops  wnich  it  governs ;  thus  there 
are  the  great  organ,  the  choir  or- 
gan, the/^dio/  organ,  and  the  smell 
organ,  or  swells  each  governing  a 
certain  number  of  stops.  By  pulling 
out  or  thrusting  in  a  small  handle  or 
plunger,  any  one  stop  may  be  pot 
mto  or  out  of  play.    The  number  of 
keyboards  as  well  as  the  number  of 
stops  depends  on  the  magnitude  and 
completeness    of    the   instrument 
The  pedal  keys  are  pressed  by  tlie 
feet,  the  manual  by  tne  hands.  (4.) 
The  Bellows.    The  pipes  «spei^" 
or  sound  bv  the  keys  openmg  a 
communication  between  them  and  a 
space  filled  with  comjn'essed  air. 
The  bellows  are  very  varied  in  ac- 
tion, but  nsuallv  bear  some  kind  of 
resemblance  to  large  forge-beDows, 
with    lever-boards,    elastic   leather 
sides,  and  a  nozzle  or  month-piece. 
Manual  power  forces  air  by  means 
of  the  bellows  into  a  wind-cMest, 
where  the  air  is  condensed  in  no- 
portion   to    the    pressure   appoed. 
When  the  keys  are  pressed  down, 
they  open  certain  passages  in  the 
wind-cnest,  and  the  air,  rushing  ont, 
passes  into  and  through  the  pipes, 
enabling  each  to  give  forth  its  pro- 
per sound.    In  very  large  organs, 
additional  power  is  needed  to  force 
in  an  adequate  supply  of  wind.  The 
organ  belonging  to  the  Oratory  at 
Brompton  has  15  stops  in  the  greU 
organ,  15  in  the  swell  organ,  17  in 
the  choir  organ,    12  in  the  pedal 
organ,  and  15  under  various  other 
names,  or  75  in  aU.     One  of  the 
stops,  the  sesquialtera  in  the  great 
organ,  has  no  less  than  232  pipeSf 
and  there  are  3,544  pipes  altogeiner. 
There  are,   however,   much  larger 
organs  than  this  in  existence,  judged 
by  the  number  of  stops  and  ppes. 
There  are    also    some  hi^y  sci- 
entific contrivances  for  woridiigthe 
bellows.    The  application  of  ebo- 
tricity  to  the  organ  is  now  occu- 
pying attention.    Many  advantasei 
would  often  result  if  Uie  keybotfd 
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could  be  placed  at  pie 
tioas  distant  irom  the  serried  ranks 
of  pipes,  above  or  below  them,  t 
fore  or  behind  them,  to  the  right 
the  IcR,  &c.    So  loag  as  the  eo 
nectioii  is  whoDy  mechanical,  tbis 
cannot  "cry  easily  be  accomplished  : 
but  there  is  some  ground  for  believ- 
ing  that  this  difficulty  will  gradnallj 


adnally 


olmated.  As  elei:tr 
convey  messages  to  great  . 
through  a  submajine  cable  or  a  land 
wire,  so  may  the  organ-player's 
wishes  be  conveyed  from  the  key- 
board to  the  pipes.  A  church  organ 
has  been  made,  in  which  a  cable  of 
insulated  wires  is  placed  in  con- 
nection at  one  end  with  the  key- 
board, and  at  the  other  with  the 
pipes,  each  wire  transmitting  the 
musical  message  from  one  key  to 
one  pipe.  The  hope  of  the  inventor 
is,  that  all  the  delicate  lights  and 
shades  of  organ-playing  may  be  pre- 
served by  this  mechanism ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  long  esperience. 

OiKon,  Meohanioal.  Poor  as 
it  is  in  a  musical  sense,  the  iarrtl 
organ  is  really  more  complei  than 
a  keyed  organ  of  equal  size,  owing 
to  the  nicety  required  in  studding 
the  barrel.  There  is  no  keyboard. 
There  is  a  barrel,  the  surface  of 
which  is  studded  with  metal  pins  or 
wooden  studs.  These  pins,  con- 
fused as  they  appear,  are  arranged 
strictly  in  accordance  with  some 
particular  melody.  When  the  barrel 
revolves,  the  pins  strike  against  cer- 
tain levers,  which  open  air-passages 
leading  to  the  pipes,  and  thus  the 
pipes  are  made  to  sound.  Some  of 
tbe  barrels  are  rotated  by  turning  a 
handle,  some  by  spring  clock-work  ; 
and  this  power,  whichever  it  may 
be,  is  also  made  available  far  work- 
ing the  bellows.  In  most  bairel 
organs,  the  barrel  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  more  than  one 
tnne  ;  in  this  case,  a  catch  or  sEde 
puts  into  action  just  thai  set  of  pins 
or  studs  which  belong  to  tbe  tune 
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to  be  played,  and  places  the  others 
temporanly  out  of  gear.  Certain 
large  and  powerful  instruments, 
under  the  names  of  afollsaicon, 
orchestrion,  &c.,  are  in  principle 
barrel  organs,  consisting  of  pipes 
made  (o  speak  by  the  action  of 
studded  barrels  ;  their  merit  lies  in 
the  great  number  and  variety  of  the 
stops.  A  tnnsical  snit^-box  mav  be 
regarded  as  a  small  barrel  organ 
with  clock-work  action  instead  of  a 
h.tndle,  and  vibiating  tongnes  in- 
stead of  pipes.  (See  Harmoniom.) 
OrBHjwine.    (See  Silk  Manu- 


Orgeat  is  a  composition  of  al- 
monds, barley-water,  loaf  sugar,  and 
orange-Howcr  water,  usually  taken 
as  a  syrup  to  flavour  beverages. 

Orlacoia  is  one  of  the  many  names 
given  to  the  stuff  goods  manufac- 
tured ia  the  Bradford  and  Halifax 
district.  It  is  not  all  worsted,  having 
usually  a  cotton  warp. 

Ormoln.    (See  Brass;  Mosaic 

Orplment.  (See  AhSeniC.) 
Orris  Boot,  the  root-stock  of  a 
plant  growing  in  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, is  used  for  scenting  oils,  hair- 
powder,  tooth-powder,  and  for  dis- 
tilling into  what  is  erroneously  called 
eaencf  ofiiioUtc. 

ObIsts,  or  Willmns,  are  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  generality  of 
baskets  are  made.  There  are  many 
kinds,  such  as  the  Kmtish,  the 
French,  the  grn,  the  Spanish,  the 
fVeLsh  willow,  &c.  The  plants  are 
cut  down  at  a  proper  age,  split, 
peeled,  &c.     (See  BASitsx  Majc- 

Orto.  The  etto  or  attar  of  roses 
is  a  very  powerful  and  valuable 
essential  oil  obtained  from  the  petals 
of  the  rose.  It  is  Ooly  some  species 
that  will  yield  it,  and  only  some 
petals  in  those  species.  The  steq)- 
ing,  distilling,  cooling,  and  other 
manufacturing  processes  are  all 
very  carefully  conducted — chieHy  iit 
India.    The  real  otto  is  a  light  yd- 


!.kge  a*  Mfmed  loapu  is  y  feet  tone  ty 
(  ^B-  IE  tea  wide,  and  dinded  iida  Ere 
7^  soi^ik  cacA  hxiniig  is  own  £r- 
■tr«BE^^B^a.aH^K  j-*—  ^le,  and  i^^.wiadow.  At 
K  jMMK  a  M^  ^^^BK  l^  bRfao^  ^nd  of  thr  oven  ii  i 
■iage  dased  1^  i 
nc;  tlua  valve  iqwnsbf 
e  at  Ihc  baked  loam 
,    _  .      ri  Aea  the  oreu  empties 

.    ia^L    B^  Aoe  anaogeiiKStts  the 
'  fti^c   £Des   <n  viih    mncb     imi- 
wmtTi  mWk.  as  increased  brown- 
f  wi  Ac  43^  <rf  die  loaves  maf 


nt=i,-=. 


^KB  oMfirUte  s 


TW  sovaces  vtikli  oxen. 
Mod  catflc  gcDeniUf .  renda 

kc  mulI.  T^e  hides,  Ibe 
»huiMi,tbe  teeth,  the  bono, 
nd,  &B  tdknr.  the  mainnr, 
mtinn,  Oc  gall,  the  hoofa, 
Ik  .  1^  ti-aHim^ — wB  are  eagoiy  bouriil 
i^Bd  ^i.  and  sane  tif  them  aic  nude  Ue 
^^-  In^  of  ktie  btarades  of  maas- 
Mnx.  !■  ma  .  Ao-  &e  bntcbei  has  been 
Aif  I  iiniTu  i1  wA  &ai  which  is  (be  pi- 
■  tir  mmj  lUtjrtt  of  dte  giaii^s  anen- 
■     t  flesh.    (See 


^^jaH"  A<dd  exists  in  a  lai^ 

'    -    of  v^jetabje    substances, 

"  '     t  can  be  oblaioed  by 

'  nitnc  add  or  potash 

..-Ts.    The  plan  mostly 

1    is   ^ghuid    is    that    u 

.  Dale,  of  Manchester,  viz., 

J  oxalic  add    from  sawdnsi 

br  Ac  action  of  Eoda,  potub.  ral- 

iiIm  ii  acid,  ao^  hme.     Ouhc  acid 

—  a  coknHess  crystal,  easily  solable 

wuci.    It  is  ertensively  empltwed 

IB    calioo-piinlinf,    wool-dfeing, 

bkadang    araw  plait,    &c      The 

ariHK  *  «Mik.    mAia    salts  wtoA  it  forms  with  vaiiofs 

pfltBmt«Km^fhla    bates  m  called  aiaialts,  many  of 

"■■ — *  -  .  whidi  tat  en^>kiyed   in  the  aits. 
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especially  oxalale  of  potash,  the 
called  salt  of  lemons. 

Oxldea.  As  oxygen  is  the  n 
abundant  of  all  natural  elemei 
and  the  one  which  enters  into 
greatest  number  of  eombinadi 
with  olbers,  it  follows  almost  of  ne- 
cessity that  oxides  (combinations  of 
oiygen  with  one  other  element) 
the  1  '  ■ " 


pounds. 


IS  of  bin:  ^ 
.  To  name  their  muinfarious 
5  wonld  be  to  go 
through  neatly  the  whole  range  of 
man's  industry.  Uuder  the  names 
of  the  principal  metals,  alkalies, 
earths,  Sic,  the  oxides  are  briefly 
noticed.  When  another  simple 
substance  takes  up  oxygen,  it  is 
generally  (but  not  always)  said  to  be 
oxidised. 

OxidiBlner;  Oxidation.  The 
oxidising  of  metals  is  brought  about 
by  a  number  of  naturaJ  agencies, 
combining  the  metal  chemically  with 
a  certain  definite  quantity  of  oxygen, 
andthcsamethingisdone  artiliciaUy 
in  a  wide  range  of  the  manufactur- 
ing arts.  Not  only  the  metals,  but 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  &c., 
may  be  oxidised  by  various  natural 
and  artificial  means,  Mr,  Har- 
greaves  has  recently  devised  a  mode 
of  oxidating  bodies  dissolved  in 
water  by  the  action  of  air  alone. 
This  is  an  example  of  oxidation,  as 
distinguished  fi-am  oxidising.  The 
hqoid  to  be  oxidated  is  put  into  a 
vessel  with  a  double  bottom,  the 
upper  surface  of  which  is  perforated 
with  small  holes.  A  pipa  ascends 
from  the  false  bottom  to  a  bttle 
above  the  top  of  the  vessel ;  over 
the  open  upper  end  of  this  pipe  is 


Faokfong' is  one  of  die  numerous' 
(^LTtiiljofwAitialloys.  The  Chinese 
are  credited  with  the  mtroduction  of 
it.  Packfong  consists  of  S  copper 
and  2  arsetiic,  melted  in  presence 
of  a  little  common  salt. 


a  jet  connected  with  a  steam-boiler. 
Steam  at  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per 
square  inch  rushes  from  the  jet  down 
the   pipe,   catryine  with  it  a  very 


the  solution,  rapidly  o; 
dating   substances   which  may  b 
in  the  water.    The  heat  comm 
cated  to  the  solution  by  the  st 


dered  that  this  method  may  be 
il  in  making  soda  water  and 
other  aerated  waters,  and  IQ  many 
chemical  manufactures. 

Thydrogon      Ueht.      (See 
Drt;mmond  Light.) 

OTstxT  Opener.     A  cnrious  ap- 
paratus for  opening  oysters  has  been 
nvented  by  Mr.  Napier.    The  ftont 
:dge  of  the  oyster  (while  the  shell 
s  tightly  closed  in  the  usual  way 
ner  the  fish)  is  placed  on  a  cutter 
ixed  to  a  frame  or  hed-plate ;  the 
lat shell  is  placed  undermost,  and  the 
edge  projecting  a  little  beyond  die 
cutter.  Aleverhandleisthen pressed 
downwards,  so  as  to  cut  away  the 
edges  of  the  top  and  bottom 
shells.    The  oyster  is  neit  removed 
nn  its  place,  and  rested  upon  two 
ides;  one  of  these  bladesishxed 
the  frame,  and  the  other  attached 
the  lever  handle ;  they  have  thin 
ter  edges,  suited  for  readily  pass- 
ing into  the  opening  between   the 
shells;  an  india-rubber  spring  tends 
to  keep  the   two   blades   together. 
When  the  lever  handle  is  a  second 
time  pressed  down,  the  shells  will 
be  separated,  and  the  oyster  opened, 
by  the  separating  of  the  blades. 


FaddlsWtaeeL  Tbepaddlensed 
0  propel  a  canoe  may  be  regarded 
.3  the  begitming  of  a  paddle-wheel. 
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ir.io  the  w^iier.  There  were  mecha- 
nio-u  S\«>  l^fore  ihcTo  were  any 
sTe.inr»ais.  propelW  by  paddle- 
wheels  which  were  rv.aiea  by  a 
winch  handle.  In  i:s  modern  Ibim 
the  i\.^vldle«whee1  has  many  radii  or 
sp*"»kes,  the  outer  ends  of  which 
supjH-^rt  an  evjual  number  o(  jioaU^ 
\\:'\ij,  or  /\M*J.'4V ;  and  it  is  the 
lotviMe  ius«.ijje  of  these  boards 
thrvnij^h  ttie  water  which  causes  the 
vessel*  by  reaction,  to  advance  in 
the  opivsiie  diivction.  A  good 
deal  oi  |K»wer  is  wasted  by  the  par- 
ticular {'osition  of  each  (uddle  when 
it  enters  and  leaves  the  water ;  and 
ship-builders  now  often  endeavour  to 
lessen  this  loss  by  a  contrivance  like 
that  of /VurA«^nt<'  an  oar.  An  oars- 
man {*i\*e5  a  twist  to  his  i>ar  of  such 
kind  that  the  plane  of  the  blade  is 
nearly  vertical  at  the  instant  of 
entering  and  quitting  the  water.  A 
similar  etfect  is  pnxluced  in  the 
movement  of  the  paddle-wheel  by 
the  aid  of  an  eccentric  arrange- 
ment of  rods  and  hinges.  Larm 
paddle-wheels  are  now  made  wholly 
of  ^^Tought-iron.  The  mightiest 
paddle-wheels  e^•er  made  are  those 
of  the  (/Vai/  EasUm^  56  feet  dia- 
meter, 13  feet  deep,  and  having  30 
radii  and  paddles. 

Paddy  is  the  name  gi\'en  in 
India  to  rice  before  the  husk  has 
been  removed. 

Paging  Machine.  (See  NCM- 
BER  Printing.) 

Paint;  Painting.  The  paints, 
pigments,  or  colours  used  by  oil- 
painters,  water-colour  painters,  ena- 
mel -  painters,  porcelain  -  painters, 
house-painters,  &c.,  comprise  an 
immense  ranjje  of  substances  from 
the  animal,  voj^etable,  and  mineral 
kingilom — chietly  mineral ;  and  these 
are  mixed  to  the  proper  consistency 
with  various  liquids,  such  as  varnish, 
oil,  turpentine,  size,  vinegar,  gum, 
water,  &c.  The  chief  pigments, 
and  the  chief  vehicles  for  mixing 
with  them/dre  treated  under  their 
moper  headings.    For  the  principal 


instrument  of  the  painter's  craft 
see  Brush.  The  terms  prumngf 
jfiittingy  grounding,  gnunmgf  &&, 
refer  to  various  modes  adopted  by 
the  house-painter  in  applying  his 
pigments. 

Palimpaast  involves   a  cmions 
bit  of  practical  chemistry.  A  palimp- 
sest is  a  piece  of  parchment  or  vdDnm 
which  has  been  twice  written  on,  the 
first  writing  having  been  rubbed  oat 
to  make  room  for  the  second.   The 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  use  up 
old  material  as  a  means  of  saving 
expense.    Historians  and  archaeob- 
gists  often  attach  more  importance 
to  what  was  originally  written  than 
to   that  which  succeeded  it;  and 
the  deciphering  of  old  palimpsests 
has  become  a  regular  study.    The 
primary  writing  was  more  or  less 
remo\*ed  by  washing,  scraping  with 
a  knife,  or  rubbing  with  pumice, 
according  to  the  kind  of  inlc  used; 
but  the  modems  have  found  tha^ 
by  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  gall* 
dilute  muriatic  add,  hot  dSi,  and 
other   liquids,    they    can    manage 
to   decipher   the   primary  wiitiiig 
under  or  between  the  lines  of  the   ^ 
secondary. 

Paliaay  Ware,  if  genuine,  was 
the  veritable  product  of  the  entha- 
siastic  potter  after  whom  it  was 
named.  Employed  in  an  entiithr 
different  kind  of  trade,  he  laboured 
for  many  years  to  discover  the 
secret  of  some  particular  kind  of 
enamel  ware  which  had  strode  his 
attention ;  and  his  trials  and  diffi- 
culties during  this  search  render  the 
biography  of  his  life  a  very  interest- 
ing one.  The  wares  which  he 
eventuallyproducedwereremarkabk 

for  elegance  in  form,  and  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  leaves  and  other 
natural  objects  were  imitated  in  his 
mythological  and  allegorical  deco- 
rations. 

Palmetto.  The  broad  leifes  of 
the  Palmyra  pahn  are  largely  used 
as  a  material  for  hats,  mats,  aud 
thatch. 


PAL  S 

FaJms ;  Palm  Oil.  The  various 
kinds  of  falm  tree  subserve  an 
inunense  number  of  Dses  in  the 
arts.  The  flexible  stems  of  some 
supply  canes  and  rattans.  One  kind 
of  stem  yields  sago.  The  leaves  are 
applied  to  almost  nomberless  uses, 
some  being  so  vast  as  Jo  feet  long 
by  8  feet  broad,  with  very  substantial 
stalks  and  veinS'  The  dale  and  the 
cocoa-nut  are  the  fruit  of  palms. 
Thddyzjidjaegcry^sc  obtained  from 
the  sap.  Palm  oil  and  cocoa-nul 
oil  are  oidy  two  among  the  kinds  of 
oil  yielded,  some  by  the  pulp,  some 
by  the  kernel  of  the  fruit.  Among 
the  useful  fibres  of  the  pdm  may  be 
reckoned  coir,  or  cacoa-Tial  fibre. 
Thecoquilla  nut,  the  ■vcgitahU-ivory 
nut,  the  bstel  nut,  jtaijn  wax — all 
come  from  one  ot  other  of  the 
palms.  Some  of  the  wood  is  hard 
and  beautiful ;  and  the  leaf-stalks 
are  often  large  and  strong  enough 
to  be  used  for  CMpentry  purposes. 

FanoiBjna.  Mechanically  con- 
sidered, a  panorama  is  a  circular 
picture  which  requires  a  particular 
actangement  of  carpentry  to  enable 
many  persons  to  see  it  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Burford  have 
been  Che  chief  artists  in  this  depart- 
ment of  skill.  It  requires  much 
tact  in  determining  what  shall  be 
the  diameter  of  the  circle,  Che  height 
of  the  wall  on  which  Che  picture  is 
painted,  the  distance  of  the  spectator 
from  the  picture,  his  height  from  the 
ground,  and  the  mode  of  admitting 
light.  Panoramas  were  once  greatly 
ID  fcvour,  but  they  have  gone  com- 

fiaratively  out  of  fashion;  thebeaaCi- 
ul   panoramas   of  Londi  '' 


Colos 


-(la 


while  Burford's  Panorama  build- 
iug,  in  Leicester  Square,  has  been 
converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapeL  Moving  panoramas  have 
been  e^chibiled,  u  which  a  picture 
of  immense  length,  instead  of  being 
exhibited  on  a  circular  wall,  is  un- 
coiled Irom  one  roUcr  to  another, 
and  reudeied  vi&ible  in  the  portioii 
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between  the  rollers.  The  Diorama 
was  a  picture  in  which  transmitted 
light  was  combined  with  reflected 
hght  to  produ  ce  very  beautiful  effects ; 
there  was  also  mechanism  by  which 
the  spectators  were  moved  from  one 
of  two  pictures  to  the  other,  by  the 
revolving  motion  of  the  platform  or 
gallery  on  which  they  were  seated. 
The  CosTnorajTia  is  a  superior  kind 
of  puppet-show,  in  which  the  pictures 
are  seen  through  a  focalising  lens. 

Pantaffraph,  or  Pantograpb, 
is  an  instrument  for  enlarging  or 
reducing  the  copy  of  a  drawing, 
map,  orjinyother  design.  A-tracer 
is  passed  over  every  line  of  the 
original ;  a  fencil  at  the  same  time 
marks  every  line  on  the  copy ;  and 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  cer- 
tain levers  are  hinged  together,  the 
copy  may  be  made  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  original,  or  eiactly  equal 
to  it. 

Paper.  From  very  early  times  men 
employed  some  kmd  of  thin  Sub- 
stance on  which  to  write.  Thcsub- 
stance  might  beof  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineralorigia ;  the  writing  imple- 
ment might  be  a  pen,  pencil,  or 
style  of  any  kind ;  and  the  vehicle 


ticiilars  have  been  almost  ir 
able.  At  one  time  on  stone,  at  an- 
other on  metal,  at  others  on  brick, 
on  sheep-skins  or  goat-skins,  on 
leaves  of  the  papyrus  and  other  kinds 
of  tree,  on  bark,  onrind — allhavehad 
their  day.  The  Chinese  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  make  piper  ; 
that  is,  vegetable  substance  reduced 
to  a  pulp  and  flattened  into  Ihii) 
sheets.     They  were  not  lesCricted  to 

straw,  bamboo  hark,  mulberry  stalk, 
all  were  called  into  requisition; 
these  ingenious peoplehaving found 
out  the  way  to  reduce  the  pulp  to  a 
film  by  a  process  the  very  same  in 
principle  (though  wonderfully  modi- 
fied in  detail)  as  that  whicfl  is  now 
employed  in  Eon^e.    So  £u  as  can 
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be  known,  paper  was  first  made  in 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  England  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Paper  was  always  made 
by  hand  till  tne  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  since  which  date 
the  paper  machine  has  e;radually 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  materials  for  paper 
patented  in  England,  and  in  most 
mstances  tried  for  a  limited  time, 
have  been  exceedingly  numerous. 
They  comprise  literally  hundreds 
of  kinds  of  leaf,  thistle,  stalk, 
moss,  shoot,  husk,  heath,  tendril, 
cane,  bark,  root,  pith,  reed,  rush, 
grass,  lichen,  weed,  nettle,  and 
other  plants  or  portions  of  plants ; 
together  with  spent  tan,  wood 
shavings,  asbestos,  fern,  hair,  peat, 
wool,  leather,  and  other  substances 
not  easily  brought  under  any  par- 
ticular classification.  In  every  case 
the  substance  is  brought  to  a  pulp 
by  various  degrees  of  steeping  and 
boiling;  the  pulp  is  reduc^  to 
the  state  of  a  thin  film  by  the  drain- 
ing action  of  a  square  sieve  or 
wire  screen  ;  and  the  film  thus  pro- 
duced is  dried  into  a  sheet  of  paper. 
It  is  found  that  nothing  equals  rags, 
especially  those  of  linens  as  a  ma- 
terial for  paper.  Straw,  however, 
being  cheaper  than  linen  rags,  at- 
tempts are  constantly  being  made 
to  extend  its  use  in  paper-making ; 
and,  indeed,  much  straw  paper  is 
now  made  for  writing,  printing,  and 
wrapping  purposes ;  but  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  working  is  nearly  as 
great,  owing  to  the  necessary  use  of 
chemicals  to  act  upon  the  straw 
pulp.  (See  Straw  Paper.)  Es- 
parto, a  Spanish  grass,  is  much 
used  for  the  penny  newspapers. 
(See  Esparto.)  There  is  a  Large 
use  of  hemp  and  old  rope  for  coarse 
brown  paper.  A  good  deal  of  mine- 
ral substance  is  now  mixed  with  the 
fibre,  such  as  white  clay,  gypsum, 
and  calcined  flint.  A  small  portion 
improyes  the  paper  by  fillmg  up 
pOKs;   but  a  large  percentage  is 


clearly  a  mere  matter  of  cheapness. 
OuT' imports  of  foreign-made  paper 
in  1867  amounted  to  326,000  cwt 
The  export  of  British  (and  £nrei0i) 
was  smaller — 190,000  cwt.  For 
manufacturing  processes  see  Es- 
parto; Paper  Makivo  ;  Straw 
Paper. 

Paper  Bockmi.  The  manufactme 
of  paper,  or  rather  cardboard,  boxes 
gives  rise  to  a  considerable  branch 
of  trade.  The  French  excel  in  it  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  4,000  per- 
sons thus  engaged  in  Paris  alone; 
and  now  the  number  mnst  be  modi 
greater.     There  are  six  classes  of 
articles  thus  made  under  die  cdlec- 
tive  name  of  cartonnage  boxes.  (l.) 
Hi^hlj-finished  boxes  for  contaimng 
artificial  flowers,  yelyets>  ribhons, 
satins,   silks,  trimmings,    wedding 
trattsseaux,  Sec,     (2.)  Boxes  to  con- 
tain the  countless  varieties  of  con- 
fectionery and  bonbons.  (3.)  Boxes 
for  various  kinds  of  trinketi.    (f) 
Boxes    for    perfumeiy,    fsms,  and 
gloves.     (5.)   Large  strong  boxes 
for  shawls,  ribbons,   &c.,  for  o- 
portation.      (6.)     Boxes    for  jjiDs, 
wafers,  and  small  articles  of  varioos 
kinds.      Until  about  twenty  yeais 
ago  or  so,  English  manufactaros 
and  shopkeepers  were  accustomed 
to  wrap  their  wares  in  paper  more 
generally  than  they  do  at  present; 
cardboard  box-maldng    has   since 
then  been  introduced  from  France, 
or  at  least  encouraged  as  a  home 
manufacture ;  and  now  vastnumbeis 
of  such  boxes  are  made  in  London, 
and  in  most  of  the  great  centres  of 
textile  manufacture,  where  the  chief 
demand  exists.     The  cutting,  shap- 
ing, pasting,  &c.,  comprise  many 
ingemous    labour  -  saving    contm- 
ances. 

Paper  Folding'.  Many  ing^ 
nious  machines  have  been  mvented 
for  folding  sheets  of  paper,  ftf 
books  and  newspapers,  for  ewe- 
lopes,  for  paper  bags,  &c.  One  of 
these  contrivances,  by  Mr.  Blackf 
folds  printed  sheets  into  the  8fa> 
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lamo.,  or  Z^nio.  forms  with  pre- 
cision and  rapidity.  Another  ma- 
chine, of  Swiss  invention,  both 
folds  and  stitches.  The  sheets,  . 
npon  1  bed  or  (able,  are  seized  by 
a  knife  which  has  an  up-and-down 
motion  ;  it  takes  hold  cf  eaeh  sheet 
ieugthwisE  in  the  centre,  draws 
tlirough  a  sht  in  (he  table,  and  thus 
makes  the  first  fold.  The  knife  re- 
turns instantly ;  a  second  knife  at- 
tacks the  sheet,  and  folds  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  lirst  fold  ;  and  so  on  a 
third  or  eren  a  fourth  time.  This 
folding  may  or  may  not  be  followed 
by  a  proeesB  of  stitching  in  the  san:  * 
machine.  Another  contrivance  h: 
an  ingenious  air-sucking  appatatu 
which  takes  the  sheets  one  by  oi 
from  off  the  pile  under  a  horizontal 
folding-knife,  and  folds  them.  Some 
□f  the  machines  fastca  as  well  as 
fold.  Adorno's  cigarette  machine 
cuts,  wraps,  and  folds  the  paper  in 
which  the  tobacco  is  enclosed ;  an 
endiesB  roll  of  paper,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  tobacco,  are  auppUed  at 
one  eud  of  the  machine,  and  finished 
cigarettes  emerge  at  theolher.  Tay- 
lor's lamp-shaile  machine  folds,  or 
lather  moulds,  Hat  circular  discs  of 
paper  into  hemispherical  shades. 
Youngman's  paper-bag  machine  will 
make  2,000  or  3,000  bags  per  hour, 
folding,  pasting,  cutting,  and  de- 
livering without  hand-labour^  De- 
vinck's  machine  for  wrapping  cakes 
of  chocolate  is  another  ingenious 
contrivance.  (See  also  Envelope 
Machike.) 

Faper  HangliisB  are  made  of 
coarse,  cheap  paper,  printed  with 
distemper  colours.  They  used  to 
be  produced  by  Stencilling  (which 
see),  bnt  they  are  uow  printed  from 
blocks.  The  blocks  have  a  ayca- 
more  or  pear-tree  face,  with  a  pop- 
lar or  pine- wood  backing ;  Che  de- 
vice is  so  engraved  upon  them  as  to 
be  printed  by  the  surface-plan; 
ihey  are  as  wide  as  the  strip  of  pa- 
per, and  there  are  as  many  different 
blocks  as  there  are  colours  in  the 
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pattern.  The  colours  are  mostly 
mineral,  diluted  to  the  proper  de- 
gree, usually  with  liquid  size,  to 
which  a  tittle  starch  is  sometimes 
added.  An  equable  layer  of  ground 
colour  is  laid  on  with  a  hand-brush, 
Of  a  rotating  brushing  machine; 
and   sometimes   also  the  paper  is 

;assed  between  polishing  rollers, 
hen  the  printing  commences.  The 
colour  is  brushed  upon  a  drum 
or  sieve  of  caif-skin ;  a  block  is 
dabbed  face  downwards  upon  it ; 
a  layer  of  colour  is  taken  up  ;  this 
layer  is  transferred  to  the  paper, 
wnich  i»  laid  down  flat  upon  a  long 
bench.  Over  and  over  again  is  this 
done,  imtil  the  whole  paper  is  co- 
vered with  a  device  in  one  colour. 
Four  pegs  at  the  comers  of  the 
blocks  assist  the  printer  in  keeping 
re^iiter,  to  make  the  successive 
printings  exactly  match  edge  to  edge. 
Then  another  colour  is  brushed 
upon  the  drums,  and  transferred  to 
the  paper  in  the  same  way  ;  and  so 
on  nntil  aU  the  colours  have  been 
applied.  Flock  paper  lias  a  layer  of 
powdered  or  ground  wool  applied 
in  ccrtam  parts  of  the  pattern,  by 
silling  it  upon  a  wet  varnish  of  lin- 
seed  oil,  ulharge,  and  while-lead. 
The  flock  sometunes  receives  grada- 
tions of  tint  by  painting  with  a  pen- 
cil or  brush.  Gold  paper,  or  gold 
added  to  colour,  is  done  by  print- 
ing that  part  of  the  pattern  with 
gold  size,  and  laying  gold  leaf  or 
gold  powder  on  it.  Satin  paper 
hasa  glazed  surface, usually e^cted 
before  the  printing,  but  sometimes 
afterwards  ;  the  paper  is  prepared 


nishing  brush.  WnskahU  paper 
hangings  are  coated  with  some  kind 
of  varnish.  Paper-hangings  are  now 
often  printed  by  the  cylindar  tno- 
chine,  as  in  calico-printing:  much 
mote  rapidly  than  by  blocks,  bnt  not 
so  well.  The  arsenic  used  in  green 
colours  for  paper-hangings  has  lately 
0  the  health 
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of  persons  living  in  rooms  so  pa- 
pered. 

Paper  lEakinff.  We  will  sup- 
pose the  best  machinery  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  linen  rags  to  be  the 
chief  material.  The  processes  occur 
in  the  following  routine : — (i.)  Rag 
Cutting.  The  cutting  table  has  a 
surface  of  coarse  wire  netting,  and 
bears  a  large  upright  knife  in  the 
middle.  A  woman  takes  the  pieces  of 
rag  one  by  one,  and  scrapes  them 
along  the  edge  of  the  Knife,  by 
which  they  are  easily  severed.  When 
cut  into  pieces  of  pretty  uniform 
size,  she  drops  them  into  three  or 
four  difTcrcnt  cells  or  compartments 
according  to  the  quality.  (2.)  Rag 
Dusting.  All  rags  arc  dusty  when 
brought  to  the  mill — those  from  Ire- 
land, Italy,  and  the  East  much 
more  so  than  those  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany  (an  indirect 
testimony  to  the  relative  cleanliness 
of  different  nations).  They  are 
therefore  put  into  the  ra^-dusting 
machine^  where  a  revolving  shaft 
with  radiating  spikes  tosses  them 
about,  and  the  dust  falls  out,  either 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  inclined 
cylinder,  or  through  the  wire  gauze 
of  which  the  cylinder  is  made.  (3.) 
Ra^  Boiling.  Here  the  dirtiness  of 
dirferent  rags  is  more  distinctly 
shown  than  in  dusting.  They  are 
boiled  in  alkaline  water,  in  a  vessel 
heated  by  steam,  and  so  kept  ro- 
tating that  all  parts  may  be  equally 
acted  upon.  (4.)  Pulping  and  Wash' 
ing.  One  more  cleansing  process. 
The  rags  in  the  rag-engine  are  not 
only  exposed  to  a  continuous  stream 
of  water,  but  are  at  the  same  time 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  series 
of  knives  fixed  to  a  roller,  by  which 
they  are  converted  into  a  pulp  of 
small  fragments  called  A^z//'-j/m^.  (5.) 
Bleaching.  The  half-stuff  is  then 
bleached  with  chloride  of  lime  in  a 
vessel  called  the  bleaching-vat ;  or 
sometimes  the  bleaching  is  done  at 
the  same  time  as  the  washing  and 
lx)ing.  (6.) -fiffl/iw^.  The  bleached 


half-staff  is  next  transferred  to  the 
beating-engine,  wliere,  being  sub- 
jected to  me  action  of  toothed  and 
edged  rollers  revolving  150  times  a 
minute,  it  is  reduced  still  finer,  and 
takes  the  name  of  pulp  or  stuff,  (7.) 
Hand  Paper-metiing,     All    paper 
used  to  be  made  by  nand,  and  some 
kinds  are  still  so  made.    The  stuff 
is  transfeired  to  a  vat,  and  kept 
warm.      A  mould  and  dtchd  are 
used  to  make  it  into  paper.    Hie 
mould  S&  a  shallow  woodfen  fiame, 
somewhat  larger  than  ttie  sheet  oif 
paper  to  be  made;    it  has  wires 
tightly  stretched  across  it,  very  dose 
togetner,  and -these  -wires  prodnce 
the  slight  markings,    or  apparent 
edges  and  hollows,  in  foolscap  and 
some  other  Idnds  of  paper.    I^ 
deckel  is  a  slight  frame,  outside  as 
large  as  the  mould,  inside  as  lai^ 
as  the  paper.    The  mould,  widi  & 
deckel  placed  on  it,  is  dipped  in  die 
stuff,  a  quantity  of  which  is  taka 
up  on  it.    The  water  drains  throogh 
the  wires,  and  the  thicker  part  of 
the  pulp  or  stuff  remains  as  a  tliiB 
film  upon  them.     The  deckel  being 
removed,  the  film  is  turned  out  a 
the  mould  upon  a  felt  or  piece  of 
woollen  cloth ;   then  another  film» 
then  another  felt,  and  so  on.   Tlie 
films,  which  we  may  call  sheets  of 
paper  when   thus    far    made,   vt 
pressed,  dried,   sized,  dried  again, 
examined,  and  finished.    To  make 
large  sheets  by  this  method  is  diffi- 
cult and  somewhat  laborious  work. 
(8.)   Machine  Paper-making.     At  • 
length   we   come  to    the  beantifal 
paper-making  machine,  which,  by 
the  successive  inventions  of  Foot- 
drinier,  Dickenson,  Bryan  andDoo- 
kin,   &c.,  has  become  one  (tf  the 
most    perfect    automatic  machines 
known   in   the    arts.    It  perfonns 
many   distinct   processes,   each  of 
which  has  its  ownparticiJar  partof 
the  apparatus.      Tne  pulp  fiifis  into 
a   stuff  chest,   where  it  is  dilnled 
with    water    and    kept    constandf 
stirred.  Falling  into  a  trough  bel0«i 


it  parts  from  all  tziDts  or  impurities, 
^tliich  are  imB.ble  Co  pass  throngb 
very  small  holes  in  a  brass  plalf. 
Tbe  stuff  flows  upon  an  endless 
doth  or  apton  of  wire  gauze,  so 
as  to  have  3,000  to  5,000  meshi 
a  square  inch.  The  apron  h 
vibrating  motion  given  to  it  by 
rollers  underneath ;  and  this  ca 
the  stuff  to  disttibule  itself  ii 
equable  layer,  and  to  shake  ofi 
peiJuons  w.aler.  The  stuff, 
veiling  along  as  the  apron  tra 
passes  over  a  boi  or  recess  in  which 
an  air-pump  produces  a  partial 
vacnum  ;  and  this  vacuum  sucks  out 
nearly  all  the  remaining  moisture, 
lesTtng  the  stuff  virluSiy  in  the 
slate  of  a  dry  fibn.  The  film 
passes  between  rollers  which  com- 
press and  solidifyit,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  it  what  is  called  the  water- 
mark. Travelling  along  an  endless 
fell,  the  film  receives  forther  pres- 
sure liom  other  rolleis.  The  paper 
(which  Ihe  film  has  now  become) 
dips  into  a  vessel  of  size,  which 
coats  it  on  both  sides.  It  passes 
over  1  steam-heated  cylinder,  which 
thoroiighly  dries  the  size.  Either 
in  the  same  machine,  or  in  anothe 
which  acts  end  to  end  with  it,  thi 
paper,  which  at  present  is  in  th< 
form  of  an  endless  sheet  coiled  rouni 
3  cylinder,  is  cut  up  into  sheets  by  : 
reciprocating  knife,  all  the  sheets 
being  of  one  size,  determined  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  machine.  Finally, 
Che  sheets  fall  down  and  atrange 
themselves  in  a  regular  pile  upon  a 
table.  So  beautifiiUy  ate  all  these 
successive  processes  managed,  that 
each  comes  into  operation  exactly 
at  the  proper  instant.  The  sub- 
stance never  stops  in  its  progress  ; 
it  enters  as  liquid  half-stuff  at  one 
end  of  the  machine,  and  it  quits  the 
other  end  in  a  few  minutes  in  the 
form  of  a  pile  of  dry  sheets  of 
white  paper.  (9.)  Finishing.  The 
sheets  of  paper,  thus  produced, 
are  counted  into  quires  of  twenty- 
ibui  each,  and  the  quiies  into  nanu 


of  twenty  each.  Either  hot  pceiaute 
or  cold  pressure  gives  1  certain  de- 
gree of  smoothness  and  polish  to 
utem.  The  machines  employed  will 
make  paper  from  54.  to  loz  inches 
wide  ;  the  tatter  width  accounts  for 
the  great  size  of  some  of  the  printed 
sheets  which  are  now  published. 
A  72-inch  machine  will  mal:e  about 
8  tonsof  paperper  week,  of  medium 
quality  and  at  a  medium  speed  of 
working.  The  kinds  of  paper  are 
various— Jknlndnf,  inriting,  wrap- 
ping, cartridgt,  tiaiu,  blotting,  fil- 
tering, lithographic,  copying,  trac- 
ing, tinted,  toned.  See.  There  are 
also  technical  names  for  Che  sizes  of 
the  sheets  into  which  the  paper  is 
made,  such  3spol,_foolicap,post,  copy, 
cnmm,  demy,  nyal,  imferial,  atlas, 
cotumiiier,  elephant,  antiquarian, 
&c.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cola  that 
the  machinery  for  a  paper-mill,  hav- 
ing one  paper-makiiig  machine,  will 
cost  about  j£' 7, 800.  The  rag-chop- 
ping, rope-cutting,  rag-dusting,  rae- 
boiling,  pulping,  washing,  bleach* 
ing,  and  heating  machines,  with  the 
accessory  mechanism,  are  set  down 
at  j^2,8oo  ;  the  complex  and  admir- 
able paper-making  machine,  for 
making  paper  71  inches  wide,  with 
its  stuff  chests,  agitators,  pulp  regu- 
lator, roUers,  wire  gauze,  ait-pumps, 
vacuum  boxes,  pressing  rollers, 
shaking  apparatus,  drying  cylinders, 
sizing  apparatus,  calendenng  rol- 
lers, cutting  apparatus,  &c.,jf2,000; 
the  steam-engines,  boilers,  mill  gear- 
ing, and  numerous  minor  acces- 
sories, ^5.000.  In  a  machine  54 
inches  wide,  four  miles  of  paper  can 
be  made  in  a  day;  and  it  is  supposed 
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the  average  production  of  the  paper- 
mills  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
first  paper-mill,  aupphed  with  ma- 
chinery of  the  most  modem  and 
approved  kind,  established  in  Aus- 
tralia ~  perhaps  the  first  in  the 
southern  hemisphere — was  one  at 
Yarra  Yarra,  in  VicCoria,  early  in 
iSdS ;  the  machinery,  weighing  500 
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tons,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Bertram^ 
of  Edinburgh. 

Papier  M&olid  is  paper  brought 
to  the  state  of  pulp  before  being 
moulded  into  various  omamentsd 
forms.  In  one  mode  of  conducting 
the  manufacture,  waste  paper  of  any 
Idnd  is  soaked  in  water,  worked  up 
into  a  pulp,  and  pressed  between 
dies.  In  another  mode,  sheets  of 
paper  are  glued  one  upon  another, 
on  a  model  of  the  proper  shape, 
until  a  considerable  thickness  is 
obtained,  the  paper  being  dried  by 
heat  after  eacn  layer.  The  paper 
is  of  a  porous  but  tough  kino,  and 
is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  flour 
and  glue.  In  a  third  method,  sheets 
of  brown  paper  are  glued  one  upon 
another,  and  pressed  into  shape  bv 
means  of  a  metal  mould.  In  a  fourtn 
mode,  sheets  of  thick  millboard,  cast 
from  the  pulp,  are  heavily  pressed 
between  rollers.  All  the  articles  re- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  trimming 
and  finishing  by  hand.  Various 
kinds  of  adornment  are  produced 
by  means  of  paint,  varnish,  gold, 
bronze  powder,  mother-of-pearl, 
&c. ;  and  a  very  large  manufacture 
is  carried  on,  in  Birmingham,  of 
papier-m&ch^  trays,  tables,  chairs, 
screens,  workboxes,  albums,  paper- 
cases,  portfolios.  Sec, ;  in  London, 
of  architectural  and  picture-frame 
ornaments.  A  stronger  and  lighter 
substitute  for  papier-m&ch6,  called 
carton-pt^rre,  is  made  of  paper- 
pulp,  whiting,  and  glue.  This  is 
mostly  used  for  architectural  orna- 
ments. 

Papin'B  Biflrester.  (See  Di- 
gester.) 

Pap3mi8  was  the  material  for 
much  of  the  paper  used  by  the 
ancients.  (See  Papes..)  It  was  a 
kind  of  sedge  with  long  leaves ;  and 
the  paper  was  made  of  many  thick- 
nesses of  the  thin  pellicle  of  the 
stem,  cemented  into  a  sheet  of  any 
IBze.  Any  real  ancient  writings  on 
pKpyrus,  constituting  the  roUs  known 

^^yri^  are  highly  valued  by  his- 


torical critics,  on  accoont  of  flieir 
trustworthiness  as  docomentary  evi- 
dence :  the  writing  was  done  inQi 
a  kind  of  reed,  (upped  in  red  or 
black  ink.  The  anaent  Egyptitns 
were  accustomed  to  make  cciraage, 
sandals,  boxes,  and  even  boats,  of 
the  papyrus. 

Parachnte.     (See  Ballook.) 

Paralline,  when  pure,  is  a  fine^ 
white,  crystalline  satsstance,  resem- 
bling spermaceti.  It  is  obtaioed 
from  peat,  coal-tar,  bitominous  coal, 
wax,  &c.,  by  various  chemical  pco- 
cesses,  especially  from  Boeneid 
cannel  coal.  It  is  the  most  oeni- 
tifiil  of  all  substances  for  candleii 
rivalling  both  wax  and  spenns- 
cetti.  Paraj^ne  ^  is  a  product  flf 
the  distillation  of  the  coal  jpaf. 
named ;  when  further  treated,  it 
separates  into  paraffine  and  an  oil 
very  useful  for  lubricating  ms* 
chinery.  The  relation  between  pi* 
raffine  and  other  hydrocaiboiH  ii 
noticed  under  Naphtha. 

Paramatta  is  a  light  twiDed 
fabric,  having  a  cotton  waip  and  t 
merino  wool  weft. 

Parchment  is  sheep-sUn  pi^ 
pared  in  a  particular  way.  When  the 
wool  has  been  removed,  the  ddnii 
steeped  in  lime-water  to  loosen  tbe 
fat.  It  is  then  stretched  ti^tly  villi 
strings  in  a  frame  cidled  a  Turn,  od. 
scraped  with  a  double-edged,  double 
handled  knife ;  this  removes  aH 
flesh,  fat,  dirt,  &c.  It  is  then  robbed 
with  pumice-stone,  after  beinE 
sprinkled  with  findy-powderedduv 
or  (quicklime,  llie  scraping  n^ 
rubbmg  are  repeated,  with  sone 
change  in  the  ingredients,  until  Ae 
skin  (now  parchment)  has  beooae 
hard,  smooth,  clean,  neariyirinte^ 
and  fit  to  write  on.  Some  piid^ 
ment,  for  bookbinding,  is  dfA^ 
green  by  means  of  venSgris,  cnni 
of  tartar,  and  nitric  add.  If  piid^ 
ment  is  made  of  kid,  calf^  ordeidp 
bom  lamb  sldn,  it  is  called  vdhm 
The  stout  parchment  for  droaii  i> 
made   of  wolf,  ass,  or  calf  dii; 
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while  parchment  for  battledores  is 
made  of  ass-skin,  and  for  sieves  of 
he-goat  skin. 

Paxohxnent,  Vegretable.  (See 
Vegetable  Parchment.) 

Parian  is  the  name  given  to  a 
beautiful  substance  now  used  for 
statuettes  and  small  busts.  It  diifers 
from  ordinary  English  porcelain 
chiefly  in  containing  soft  felspar  in- 
stead of  Cornish  stone.  A  small 
percentage  of  oxide  gives  that  deli- 
cate cream-coloured  tint  which  dis- 
tinguishes Parian.  The  substance 
is  not  pressed  into  form,  or  worked 
with  the  fingers ;  but  the  Parian,  as 
a  creamy  liquid,  is  poured  into  a 
mould.  As  it  shrinks  greatly  during 
the  baking,  the  artist  has  to  exer- 
cise much  skill  in  arranging  that  the 
size  and  form  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  shrinking.  The  small 
busts  and  statuettes  in  what  is  called 
biscuit,  or  imglazed  white  ware,  are 
not  equal  in  appearance  to  those  of 
Parian;  they  have  not  the  same 
warmth  of  tint,  softness  of  outline, 
or  translucency  of  surface. 

Parquetry  is  the  name  given  to 
a  material  for  flooring  and  panel- 
ling, made  up  of  several  pieces  of 
oak  or  some  other  kind  of  wood, 
disposed  according  to  some  parti- 
cular pattern.  If  two  or  more  kinds 
of  wood  are  used,  the  differences  in 
colour  and  grain  develop  the  pat- 
tern very  distinctly;  if  only  one 
kind,  the  pattern  is  produced  by  plac- 
ing the  grain  of  the  wood  in  different 
directions.  Sometimes  parquetry  is 
veneered,  but  more  usually  the 
pieces  are  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
are  used  as  flooring.  The  examples 
sent  from  the  Continent  to  our  two 
great  Exhibitions  in  1 851  and  1862 
liad  much  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  taste  for  this  kind  of 
flooring  in  England.  Widely  dif- 
ferent as  they  are  in  the  scale  of 
operations,  the  Tunbridge-ware  or- 
naments (such  as  those  made  by 
Messrs.  Nye  at  Tunbridge  Wells) 
have    something  in   them    of  the  | 


marquetry  and  parquetry  kind,  con- 
sisting as  they  ao  of  pieces  of  wood 
of  different  colours,  cut  to  pattern, 
and  inlaid  one  in  the  other. 

Partition.  A  wooden  partition 
may  be  regarded  in  some  sense  as  a 
floor  placed  upon  its  edge ;  for  the 
upright  timbers  or  quartering  in  the 
one  case  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
joists  in  the  other.  The  similarity, 
however,  is  not  very  great.  The 
quarterings  require  the  aid  of  trusses, 
ties,  braces,  king-posts,  queen-posts.. 
&c.,  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  partition.  And  then  the  filling 
up  between  them  is  effected  in 
different  ways.  Sometimes  the 
quarterings  serve  merely  as  a  back- 
ing to  winch  laths  may  be  nailed,  to 
form  a  lath-and-plaster  partition; 
sometimes  the  spaces  between  them 
are  filled  up  with  brickwork,  called 
brick-nogging ;  and  sometimes  with 
boards,  when  the  partition  would 
become  a  kind  oi panelling. 

Partridflre  Wood,  derived  from 
a  Brazilian  tree,  is  used  for  small 
cabinet-work,  walking-sticks,  um- 
brella and  parasol  handles,  &c.  It 
is  named  from  a  peculiar  wavy 
pattern  in  the  grain. 

Paste.  There  are  many  mean- 
ings given  to  this  name  in  the  arts. 
(I.)  A  mixtxu^  of  flour  and  water, 
constituting  ordinary  paste,  boiled 
or  unboiled.  j[2.)  The  same  with 
alum  or  resin  added,  to  make  shoe- 
makers' and  bookbinders'  paste.  (3.) 
A  mixture  of  bullock's  blood,  quick- 
lime, and  water,  forming  Chinese 
paste,  2L  cement  for  stone,  pot- 
tery, and  wood.  (4.)  Bees'-wax  and 
spirits  of  turpentine  ioxm furniture 
paste,  a  material  for  polismng  wood. 
(5.)  Some  or  other  of  many  different 
substances — soft  soap,  rotten-stone, 
oxalic  acid,  olive  oil,  turpentine, 
emery,  lard,  Bath  brick,  &c.,  are 
combined  to  make  polishing  paste 
for  brass,  iron,  pewter,  and  other 
metals.  (6.)  Naples  or  other  soap, 
with  varied  perfumes,  constitutes 
shaving  paste,    (7.)  The  glass  for 
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imitation  gems  is  called  paste.  (8.) 
Various  confections  obtam  the  same 
name.  (9.)  Paste,  lastly,  is  another 
name  for  dough,  in  making  pies  and 
paddings. 

Pastil  is  a  perfumed  paste, 
which,  when  burned,  difiuses  odour 
in  a  room  for  incense,  or  as  a  plea- 
sant perfume,  or  for  fumigation. 
It  is  composed  of  various  ingredients, 
such  as  gum  benzoin,  sandal  wood, 
cinnamon,  essential  oils,  gum,  &c., 
with  charcoal  powder  to  make  them 
brown. 

PatohoxLli  consists  of  the  dried 
branches  and  leaves  of  a  peculiar 
tree    growing  in  China.      It  is  a 
powerful  perfume,  and  is  useful  as  a 
preservative  against  insects. 
.  Pavemexit ;    Pavlnir    Stones. 
The  flat  or  flag  stones  with  which 
the  foot  pavements  of  London  streets 
are  paved  arc  mostly  obtained  from 
Scotland — those    irom    Caithness 
l>eing  very  hard.    Slate  would  be 
the  hardest  of  all,  and  magnificent 
flags  ot  slabs,  as  much  as  20  feet  by 
10,  could  be  procured  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  is  too  costly  for  such  a 
mode  of  employment.  Thin-bedded 
Hags,    rather    than    cleavage-slate, 
arc  the  kind  of  stone  employed : 
Yorkshire  flag  is  largely  employed 
in  this  way.    The   Caithness  flag 
is  a  particularly  durable  stone   for 
pavements ;  and  the  Earl  of  Caith- 
ness has  taken  out  a  patent  for  an 
ingenious  machine  for  cutting  and 
shaping  this  kind  of  stone.    The 
carriage-ways  are  generally  paved 
with  granite,  squared  to  particular 
shapes  and  sizes,  in  order  that  they 
may  flt  well  together.  Road-making 
is  now  regarded  much  more  as  an 
affair  of  civil  engineering  than  it 
used  to  be:  so  great  is  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  curvature  of  the 
load,  the  shape  of  the  foot  pavement 
the  kerb,  the  provisions  for 
«-  'nd  the  making  of  a  firm 
^  "oncrete  under  the 
1  has  hitherto 
"^  of  iron, 


wood,  or  aspMt  for  stone.  For 
the  broken-stone  method  see  Mac- 
adamised Roads. 

Peadh.  The  peach  is  used  mpR- 
paring  two  liqmds  known  as  fiath 
brandy  and  feach  water;  the  one 
from  the  fruit  and  the  other  from 
the  leaves.    Peach  wood,  used  in 
dyeing  and.  calico-printing,  is  not 
from  the  same  tree  as  me  wdl- 
known  fruit. 
Pearlash.    (See  Potash.) 
Pearl  Barley.    (SeeBARLET.) 
Pearls  are  secretions  formed  by 
oysters  and  similar  fish.  They  are  01 
the  same  substance  as  Mother-of- 
Pearl  (which  see),  and  are  fonned 
by  the    animal   within  the  sheD. 
Variations  in  size,  in  shape,  in  co- 
lour, and  in    iridescence  give  im- 
mense   diversity  to  the   prices  of 
pearls  in  the  market,  and  render  the 
profits  of  the  pearl-oyster  fisher  of 
Ceylon  and  tne  Persian  Gulf  veij 
precarious.      The  Chinese  eoe^ 
the  o}'ster8  to  make  pearls;  tMj 
force  oi>en  the  shell,  and  thni^  in 
small  round  substances  of  any  kind;    j 
the  animal,  irritated  by  the  intn-  ^ 
sion,  covers    the  offending  olject 
with  a  kind  of  saliva,  which  con- 
stitutes pearl.     Sometimes  inegnlir 
pearls  are  ground  into  shape  and 
polished,  but  more  usually  they  vn- 
dergo  no  further  manipulation  thn 
drilling,  for  stringing  into  necklaces, 
&c.    Very  good  pearls  are  soofr 
times  found  in  the  Scotch  mosMl 
The  largest  and  flnest  pearl  kno** 
belongs  to  Mr.  Hope ;  it  is  4  indtf 
in  circumference. 

Pearls,  Artifioial,  are  made  a 
glass  beads  or  bulbs.  The  loaltf 
of  the  bleak,  roach,  dace,  and  oAtf 
fish  are  soaked  in  water  till  a  ki* 
of  pearly  film  separates  from  the*  J 
this  film,  mixed  with  liquid  aj 
monia,  is  injected  into  each  btfj 
through  a  small  tube,  giving  to  v 
glass  of  the  bead  a  suiprisinei*' 
semblance  to  pearl.  Some  of  »• 
.  are  then  filled  up  with  white  «0« 
I  with  gum  arable.   The  French  ev 


bead!  all  the  irregularities 
which  real  pearls  display.  The  Ei- 
hibilions  af  iH6z  and  1S67  well  illus- 
trated theaitificial  pearl  manufaclure- 
Pear  Troe.  The  pear-lree  wood, 
hard  end  liae-gcaiiied,  is  much  used 
•  by  turners  and  joiners;  and  when 
cfyed  black  and  polished,  it  Comts  a 
subslilute  for  ebony. 

Peat.  Ptat  has  not  yet  proved  so 
meAil  in  the  arts  as  chemists  believe 
it  to  be  capable  of  becoming.  It  is  a 
•nbElance  produced  by  the  action  of 
beat  and  moisture  upon  dead  plants, 

mud  to  an  eanhy  solid.  PeaU  bog. 
mini,  turf,  are  names  for  different 
Unds.  The  uses  fur  the  substance 
lulhcrto  tried  are  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing;— ([.)  The  drier  hinds  are  vety 
serviceable  as  fuel  in  districts  where 
coal  is  scarce  anddear.  (2.}  The  peat, 
mixed  with  ashes,  tar,  and  other 
substances,  forms  one  of  the  va- 
rieties of  artifitial  fuel.  (j.J  Bog 
oak,  found  in  some  of  the  Irish  peat 
bogs,  is  a  verf  farourite  malerial  for 
black  carved  ornaments.  (4.)  Moist 
peat  is  serviceable  as  an  antiseptic, 
or  preservative  against  putrefacdoo. 
(5.)  Peat  produces  a  charcoal  ranch 
valued  for  some  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel  working.  (6,)  Chemicals  of 
many  kinds  can  be  distilled  from 
peat,  including  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, acetate  of  hme,  wood  naph- 
tha, and  variuus  oils.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion o{  price  ;  many  valuable  sub- 
stances can  be  obtaioed  from  peal, 
but  eipenenoe  alone  can  determine 
whether  the  maaufaclure  can  be 
profitably  carried  on. 

Pebbles,  in  jewellery,  is  a  name 
rather  indefinitely  given  to  rounded 
^ed mens  of  agate,  rock  crystal,  &c. 
Lenses  of  spectacles  are  sometimes 
made  of  very  clear  rock  crystal  in- 
stead of  glass,  and  then  they  are 
rather  absurdly  said  to  be  fibbles. 

Fedol  is  a  lercr  worked  by  the 
loot  in  the  pianoforte,  harp,  organ, 
&c.    When  the  foot- 


lever  belongs  to  a  loom  or  a  lathe, 

"  is  called  a  treadlt  or  treddU. 

Pedometer,  or  Pace  Mcasurtr.is 

kind  of  pocket  watch  for  measur- 

ig  speed  in  walking.     It  contains 

train  of  wheels,  and  a  chain  or 

string  fastened    to    a    pedestrian's 

foot   causes   [he   train  to    advance 

one  notch  at  each  step  by  the  elastic 

movement  of  the  body.    What  the 

iiment  really  effects  is  to  mea- 

the  number  of  steps  taken  by 


valker 


a  given 


:e  of  ti 


he  must  estimate  the  average  length 

A  dial  face  denotes  the  number  of 
notches  that  the  train  of  wheels  has 
advanced.  In  Payne's  pedometer, 
for  the  waistcoat  packet,  the  moving 
of  the  wheel-notch  depends  on  the 
jerk  produced  by  putting  the  foot 
down  at  each  step.  An  adaptation 
of  this  instrument  may  be  applied  to 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  How  the 
pedometer  differs  from  other  kinds 
of  mad-measutets  is  shown  in  Odo- 
HETEB. 

Pelts  i  PoltiT-  A  ptU  is  (be 
dried  bat  undressed  skin  of  the  bea- 
ver, musquash,  nutria,  and  other 
fur>bearing  animals.  They  are  not 
regaided  as  Fuis  (which  see)  till 
dressed.  About  forty  kinds  of  pelt 
or  fur-skin  constitute  the  recognised 
pelting  trade  of  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  among  them  are  the  following 
^badger,  bear,  beaver,  cat,  chin- 
chilla, dog,  elk,  ermine,  fitch,  fos. 
goal,  bare,  kid,  lamb,  leopard, 
lion,  lyni,  marten,  rnarmot,  minx, 
monkey,  musquash,  nutria,  otter, 
panther,  rabbit,  racoon,  sable,  seal, 
sheep,  skunk,  squirrel,  liger,  weasel, 
wolf,  wolverine.  The  reader  will 
easQy  see  which  among  these  are 
met  with  in  our  own  country. 

PenollB.  (See  Black-lead  Peh- 
ciLs;  Brush  Making.) 

Pendnlom.  The  use  of  the 
pendulum  m  science  we  aie  not 
concerned  with  in  this  work-,  bnl 
as  an  important  part  in  (he  best  kinds 
of  clocks,  the  pendulum  comes  for 
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notice  in  regard  to  the  isochronism 
of  its  vibrations  or  oscillations.  What 
the  term  means  is  this: — When  a 
pendulum  of  given  length,  say  exactly 
I  yard,  is  set  swinging,  its  swing 
is  performed  in  just  the  same  time, 
whether  made  large  or  small  in  ex- 
tent. If  its  path  is  longer,  it  travels 
more  swiftly;  if  shorter,  it  travels 
less  swiftly ;  the  eauality  is  not 
mathematically  equal,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  duration  of 
the  swing  is  equal  until  the  pendu- 
lum stops  altogether.  Galileo  dis- 
covered this  isochronism  in  1581  ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  applied  it  as 
a  time-measurer.  Every  shortening 
of  the  pendulum  itself  shortens  the 
time  in  which  each  swing  is  made ; 
and  there  is  thus  afford^  a  means 
of  dividing  an  hour  into  any  num- 
ber of  minute  parts.  Huyghens, 
Hooke,  and  Harris  dl  grcathr  ad- 
vanced the  practical  application  of 
Galileo's  discovery,  especially  in 
making  the  swing  or  path  of  the 
pendulum  very  short,  which  causes 
the  isochronism  to  be  more  nearly 
perfect.  In  1715  Graham  began 
the  practice  of  enabling  clocks  to 
correct  their  own  errors  due  to 
changes  of  temperature.  When  the 
weather  gets  warmer,  a  pendulum 
lengthens  a  little,  and,  by  thus 
lengthening,  swings  more  slowly. 
Hence  the  strict  isochronism  de- 
pends on  equability  of  temperature. 
Graham  invented  a  beautiful  com- 
pensation  pendulum,  for  self-regu- 
lation in  this  matter.  He  used  a 
vessel  of  mercury  for  a  bob  or  ball. 
When  increasing  warmth  lengthens 
the  pendulum  downwards,  it  also 
increases  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  upwards ;  and  he  caused 
these  two  opposite  tendencies  to 
balance  each  other.  Harrison,  in 
1767,  produced  a  still  more  perfect 
compensation  or  automatic  adjust- 
ment, by  making  a  sort  of  gridiron 
of  different  metals.  Some  metals 
elongate  more  than  others  with  a 
given  increase  of  heat,  and  Hairison 


so  contrived  that  these  inequalities 
should  produce  a  compensating  re- 
sult. Numerous  other  modes  hsve 
been  devised  for  correcting  for  vari- 
ations of  temperature.  See  fiirther 
under  Clock,  &c. 

Pen  Maxmikotnre.  (See  Quill 
Pens;  Steel  Pens.) 

Pepper  is  the  fruit  or  beny  of  an 
East  Indian  tree,  gathered  twice  a 
year.  When  these  berries  have 
been  dried  on  mats,  rubbed  to  re- 
move the  spikes,  and  winnowed, 
they  constitute  black  pepper ;  when 
the  berries  are  further  soaked  and 
rubbed  to  remove  the  skins,  thef 
become  white  pepper :  the  black  is 
the  more  pungent  of  the  two.  There 
is  a  great  similarity  in  qualitj 
between  these  two  and  langneppa, 
Jamaica  pepper,  capsicum,  Cayeiuu 
pepper,  and  gruins  of  paradise,^ 
duced  from  various  tropical  trees,  we 
imported  no  less  than  14,000,000 lbs. 
of  pepper  in  1867. 

Perambnlator.    (See   Odohe^ 

TER.) 

PerotLBslon  Oapa.  When  the 
flint  and  steel  gave  place  to  the/«r- 
cussion  cap  (see  GuN  Lock),  mus- 
keteers utilised  the  explosive  power 
of  certain  chemicals.  Percussion 
caps  are  small  copper  cnps, 
shaped  something  like  a  hat.  The? 
are  made  in  a  wonderfully  qnicK 
manner  out  of  sheet-copper  by  the 
aid  of  stamping  machines.  The 
inside  of  the  cap  is  touched  with 
adhesive  varnish  by  a  pencil;  and 
the  chemical  powder  is  sprinkled 
on  the  varnish,  to  which  it  adheres. 
This  powder  is  usually  fulminating 
mercury  and  chlorate  of  potash; 
but  for  cannon  the  former  is  re- 
placed by  sulphuret  of  antimony 
and  pounded  glass.  The  cap  is 
placed  on  a  nipple  over  the  tooch- 
nole,  and  a  blow  with  the  lock- 
hammer  explodes  it.  It  seems 
strange  that,  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  our  home  manuiactorei 
we  imported  38,000,000  perciissiao 
caps  in  1865. 
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Perfdmery.  The  animal  and 
mineral  kingdoms  are  resorted  to 
by  the  perfumer  for  the  delicate 
materials  of  his  art ;  but  it  is  on  the 
vegetable  kingdom  that  he  mostly 
depends.  Flowers,  leaves,  stalks, 
shoots,  husks,  tendrils,  seeds,  bark, 
roots,  pith,  wood,  sap  —  all  are 
acceptable  to  him,  if  he  can  obtain 
iragrant  extracts  out  of  them. 
Numerous  processes — steeping,  boil- 
ing, fermenting,  distilling,  &c. — are 
employed  in  making  the  perfumes ; 
and  numerous  names  are  given  to 
them  when  made,  such  as  oilSf 
essences f  saltSy  waters^  spirits,  oint- 
ments,pomades  y  pastes,  gums,  resins, 
lotions,  dentifrices,  powders,  bal- 
sams, extracts,  decoctions,  infusions, 
incenses,  pastils,  syrups,  bouquets, 
and  the  like.  Many  herb  and  flower 
gardens  are  maintained  almost 
wholly  for  the  supply  of  the  per- 
fumer. Several  of  the  more  im- 
portant ingredients  and  products  of 
the  art  are  noticed  imder  their 
proper  headmgs. 

Ferry  is  made  from  pears  in  the 
same  manner  as  cider  from  apples. 
(See  Cider.) 

Petard  was  in  old  times  an  iron 
case  filled  with  gunpowder  and  com- 
bustibles, to  blow  open  gates,  &c., 
during  a  siege.  Bags  of  powder 
are  now  generally  used  instead. 

Petroleuxu.  See  Naphtha  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  this  liquid. 
There  has  been  as  much  as  90  000,000 
gallons  of  petroleum  obtained  from 
the  oil  v/em  of  the  United  States  in 
one  year.  The  chief  centre  of  the 
district,  Oil  City,  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1868,  owing  to  an 
ignition  of  petroleum. 

Pewter  is  an  artihcial  compound 
of  tin  and  lecui,  four  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  has  a 
ren^kable  degree  of  softness  and 
yet  of  toughness.  Two  other  kinds, 
for  specisJ  uses,  are  made  (i)  of  tin 
and  antimony,  and  (2)  of  tin,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  copper.  In  all 
the  k^ds  tin  preponderates  greatly 


over  the  other  metals.  Mr.  Yates,  a 
Birmingham  manufacturer,  has  re- 
cently made  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  progress  of  the  pewter 
trade: — "Plates  and  dishes,  which 
were  at  one  time  the  staple  produc- 
tion, are  now  made  only  in  small 
quantities  for  a  few  foreign  mar- 
kets; and  latterly  the  trade  has 
been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ale  and  beer  measures, 
drinking  cups,  and  other  requisites 
for  hotel  purposes.  A  very  con- 
siderable branch  is  now  employed 
in  fitting  up  refreshment  stores  with 
beer  engines,  liquor  fountains,  and 
other  conveniences  belonging  to 
those  establishments.''  In  regard  to 
the  manufactiu-e,  the  vessel  or  other 
articl  t  in  pewter  is  cast  in  an  iron 
or  brass  mould ;  it  is  then  placed  in 
a  lathe  and  turned  to  the  pattern, 
size,  and  weight  required.  The 
finishing  is  done  by  burnishing.  Be- 
sides the  vessels  and  measures  of 
various  kinds  for  liquids,  pewterers 
make  syringes,  inkstands,  hot-water 
bottles,  funnels,  soup  tureens,  hot- 
water  plates  and  dishes,  spoons, 
music  plates,  polishing  laps  and 
wheels,  freezing  pots,  jt^gs,  basins, 
and  (to  a  small  extent)  teapots  made 
in  one  piece  by  casting. 

PliOBplioraB,  one  of  the  fifty  or 
sixty  simple  substances,  enters  into 
a  multitude  of  combinations  useful 
in  the  arts.  The  cheapest  mode  of 
obtaining  it  is  firom  bones,  where  it 
exists  as  an  element  in  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tricated by  calcining,  dissolving  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  other  processes. 
Pure  phosphorus  is  a  soft,  flexible 
substance  something  like  wax,  and 
melts  at  ii2®Fahr. ;  it  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  must  be  kept  m- 
mersed  in  cold  water  for  safety. 
It  easily  ignites,  even  with  the  heat 
of  friction;  and  this  is  one  cause 
of  the  danger  incident  to  its  use. 
The  chief  employment  of  phospho- 
rus is  for  tipping  lucifer  matches. 
(See  Matches.)    The  red  or  aUor 
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trvpic  phosphorus  is  less  danger- 
ous for  this  purpose  than  the  com- 
m*^n  or  amorpkSus.  The  quantity  of 
phosphorus  now  used  for  matches 
amounts  literally  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  annually,  small 
as  is  the  bit  that  tips  each  match. 
Phosphorus  combines  with  oxygen 
:o  form  phosphoric  acid;  this 
Acid  combines  with  a  number  of 
<<.n'.p1e  substances  to  form  phosphu' 
*r:j,  and  with  a  number  of  bases  to 
form  ^h.'f/'iat^s.  Examples  of  the 
uj«s  of  the  phosphates  in  the  arts 
will  he  found  mentioned  under  the 
cjui'.es  of  m^ny  of  (he  metals  and 
alkal:e<.  The  Cleveland  iron  ore 
(.vnuir.s  pho>phorus,  detrimental  to 
the  met.:i  rrod-jced :  and  it  is  under 
vvnsuierai'.on  whether  the  selling 
vilue  of  the  phosphorus  would  pay 
for  the  proorsi  of  extraction. 

PhotoiiTmi>hy.  This  wonderful 
and  beautiful  subject  bears  more 
relation  to  the  sciences  of  optics  and 
chemistry  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Kne  art  on  the  other,  than  to  ma- 
nufactures and  the  arts  allied  thereto. 
A  few  words  as  to  the  apparatus 
and  I  he  substances  employed  are  all 
that  need  be  given  here.  Many 
li^fuids  h.ive  N^;n  brought  into  use 
which,  when  spread  in  a  thin  tilm 
on  glass  or  paper,  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  action  of  light.  Chlo- 
ride of  silver,  iodide  and  nitrate  of 
the  >ame  metal,  nitric  acid,  cyanide 
of  irx^n.  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  bi- 
chn.^mate  of  potash,  io^iide  of  starch, 
uxiuie  of  goKl  and  platinum,  bro- 
mides, albumen,  collodion,  are  only 
some  among  these  agents,  either 
Iiqviids  or  condensed  vapours.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  classes  of  agents, 
^mjf.'.Ovj  and  d^'fhp^rs.  Those 
aK^ve  mentioned,  in  various  modes 
of  ivinbination.  are  sensitisers  ;  they 
pnHluce  a  surface  ver\-  sensitive  to 
light  when  applied  to  paper,  glass, 
kiathei .  metal,  or  other  substances. 
The  dixtiope'rs  finish  the  action 
vUch  the  fight  has  begun,  render- 
^  tLt  pictare  TisiUe ;  they  com- 


prise vapour  of  mercury  and  t  Isge 
number  of  other  agents.  A  camen 
is  used  to  focalise  the  object  (sach 
as  a  person  whose  portrait  is  being 
taken)  upon  the  sensitive  sur£ux. 
To  print  by  photography  is  to  take 
a  negative  pictare  on  glass,  and  a 
positive  picture  from  this  on  paper. 
The  varieties  which  the  art  now  dis- 
plays are  almost  inexhaustiUe ;  aad 
there  are  many  engineering  and 
manufacturing  processes  to  which  it 
is  gradually  becoming  available,  os 
account  of  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
with  which  drawings,  plans,  dia- 
grams, machines,  engineering  and 
structural  works,  &c.,  are  delineated 
by  it.  Different  modes  of  conduct 
ing  the  processes  have  received  a 
multitude  of  names,  such  as  i^ 
guerreotype,  chromotype^  caletyfi, 
talhotype,  htUomLphy,  heUalypi, 
carbon  process^  &c.  The  making  flf 
photographic  cameras  and  chemi- 
cals lus  developed  large  branchei 
of  trade.  Even  so  far  back  as  1861 
it  was  stated  that  one  firm  akoe 
used  500,000  eggs  in  a  year  to 
prepare  albumenised  paper  for  pho- 
tographers !  And  since  then  an 
estimate  has  been  made  that  £1,000 
a  year  is  obtained  for  the  gold  and 
silver  extracted  from  old  waste  j^ 
tographs. 

Photo-litborraphy.  Huii 
and  photo- galvanography,  pMO' 
zincography,  electro-photography, 
&c.,  are  names  given  to  new  pro- 
cesses in  which  photography  dnvs 
the  picture,  and  some  ol  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  engraving  fix  it  on  i 
plate.  (See  Electro-PrintiHO; 
Engraving;  Photooilapht.) 

Pianoforte.  Considered  in  re- 
lation to  its  mechanical  constnc- 
tion  and  action,  the  pianoforttn 
a  singularly  complex  piece  of  B^ 
chanism,  owing  to  the  number  of 
small  pieces  of  wood,  metal,  ifoifi 
leather,  &c.,  which  are  Xxom 
into  mutual  relation.  The  pred^ 
cessors  of  this  beautiful  instramest 
were  the  clavichord,  virginal,  S|]iBetf 


FTA  t 

and  baipsichoid.  The  cltanchord 
waa  sbaped  sometbing  Hke  a  square 

EianoAirte,  with  one  string  to  each 
if;  the  inner  end  of  the  key  car- 
ried a  small  brass  wedge  which 
iitruck  the  string;  and  as  the  string 
was  muSled  at  that  spot,  the  sound 
was  subdued  and  somewhat  melan- 
cholv.  The  Tirginal,  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  nearly 
like  the  clavichord  in  shape,  but  the 
inner  or  hinder  end  of  each  key,  in- 
stead  of  3  brass  wedge,  carried  \ 
small  apparatus  called  a  jack,  to 
which  a  quill  or  thorn  was  fixed ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  quill 
struck  the  string  elicited  a  peculiar 
kind  of  sound.  The  ipiiH  was  in 
form  something  like  a  harp  laid 
down  on  its  side;  it  had  about  thirty 
brass  wires  for  the  lower  notes,  and 
twenty  sleel  wires  for  the  upper ; 
each  wire  was  struck  by  a  tack  or 

Siiill.  The  harpsichord  redoubled 
le  power  of  the  instruments  above 
named  by  having  two  strings  to 
evoy  key ;  these  two  were  attuned 
in  uiuson,  and  were  struck  with  jacks 
and  quills.  The  deubU  harpsichord 
was  still  more  complen,  having  two 
sets  of  keys  and  three  sets  of  strings  ; 
one  key  of  one  set  struck  two  strings 
in  unison,  while  one  key  of  the  other 
set  struck  a  string  tuned  an  octave 
higher.  A  furlher  chan^  was  made 
by  tuning  all  three  stnngs  for  one 
note  in  unison ;  but  the  striking 
apparatus  was  still  a  jack  and  quill. 
IhefiaHoforte  mainly  grew  out  of 
all  these  by  substituting  a  hammer 
for  a  jack  and  quill ;  other  changes 
there  were  in  abundance,  but  Uiis 
was  the  most  important,  as  it  af- 
fected the  quality  of  every  sound 
E reduced  by  the  instrument.  The 
ammer  recoils  after  each  blow;  and 
the  player  can  greatly  vary  the  loud- 
ness and  softness  (hence  the  name, 
fianofortt,  "  soft  and  loud"}  of  the 
sound  by  modifying  the  pressure 
with  the  finger  on  the  key.  It  was 
introduced  about  a  century  and  a. 
tialfago,  and  .       .        . 


EatCQted  inventions  relating  to  it 
ave  gradually  brought  it  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  A  squart 
pianoforte  has  the  keyboard  in  front 


aide; 


ingsar 


in  a  horizontal  layer,  I 
note.  The  cabinet  has  the  strings 
(usually  two,  but  sometimes  three,  Te 
each  note)  placed  vertically,  with 
the  keyboard  about  midway  of  the 
height.  The  cottage  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  cabinet,  but  with  shorter 
strings.  The  oiliquehas  the  strings 
ranged  obliquely  instead  of  verti- 
cally. The  grand  has  a  horizontal 
shape,  narrower  at  one  end  than  the 
other ;  the  keyboard  is  at  one  end ; 
there  are  three  strings  to  each  note, 
and  the  instrument  has  greater 
power  of  sound  than  any  other.  The 
ietni-grand  is  H  shorter  variety  of 
the  grand.  The  bnudoir,  piccolo, 
pianette,  pianino,  Uc,  are  small 
and  usually  cheap  varieties  of  the 
cottage  pianoforte.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  tendeni^  to  increase  the 
range  of  the  pianoforte  from  5  to  5), 
6,  ^,  and  7  octaves  ;  and  there  aie 
never  less  than  two  strings  to  a 
note.  In  a  pianoforte  every  string 
is  fastened  at  both  ends  to  pegs,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  afford  means  for 
stretching  it ;  it  passes  over  or  rests 
upon  bridges,  the  distance  between 
which  determines  the  length  of  the 
vibrating    portion    of   the   siring. 


,y  stretched,  the 
strain  upon  the  end  pegs,  and  con- 
sequently npon  the  frame  to  which 
they  are  attached,  is  something 
enormons,  estimated  to  amount  alto- 
gether to  not  less  than  20,000  to 
30,000  lbs. ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
strongly  bracing  the  wood  and  iron 
work  of  the  frame.  The  upper  or 
finer  strings  are  of  steel  wire,  the 
lower  or  thicker  ones  of  brass  wiiB, 
and  some  have  very  fine  wire  twisted 
round  them,  to  give  additional  sub- 
stance. The  sound  produced  by  the 
strings  is  augmented  by  the  sound- 
ing board,  a  large  thin  piece  of  f 
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or  pine,  which  strengthens  or  re- 
doubles the  tone.  Each  key  acts 
upon  a  lever,  which  moves  a  little 
wooden  hammer  covered  with  thick 
felt  or  leather,  and  this  hammer 
strikes  the  string.  If  the  sound  con- 
tinued long  af^er  the  removal  of  the 
finger  from  the  key,  it  would  inter- 
fere wth  the  next  note  ;  to  prevent 
this  a  damper  is  used,  a  soil  sub- 
stance of  felt  or  leather  which 
touches  the  string  as  the  hammer 
quits  it,  and  damps  or  chokes  the 
sound.  Two  pedals  so  act  that  one 
of  them  causes  every  key  to  strike 
on  one  string  only  instead  of  two, 
or  on  two  instead  of  three,  to  lessen 
the  sound  ;  while  the  other  tempo- 
rarily shifU  the  dampers  aside,  so  as 
to  produce  a  more  ringing,  brilliant 
effect  in  some  particular  musical 
passages.  These  several  bits  of  me- 
chanism give  great  complexity  to 
the  interior  of  a  pianoforte,  espe- 
cially to  what  is  called  the  action; 
that  is,  all  the  moving  parts  between 
the  keys  and  the  strings.  It  might 
be  supposed  that. the  same  key  will 
produce  the  same  tone  by  whom- 
soever it  is  pressed  down ;  and  so 
it  does  in  regard  to  pitchy  but  not 
in  timbre  or  quality.  Every  great 
player  has  his  own  particular  touchy 
or  mode  of  pressing  with  the  finger, 
and  requires  a  peculiar  actioftf  or 
meclianism  between  the  keys  and 
the  strings,  to  enable  him  to  give 
effect  to  his  favourite  touch.  Hence 
the  numerous  inventions  by  Erard, 
Broadwood,  Collard,  Womum,  Zeit- 
ter,  Hopkinson,  Stoddart,  Tomkin- 
son,  anci  other  makers,  to  increase 
the  delicacy  of  these  small  bits  of 
mechanism,  enabling  the  player  to 
produce  lights  and  shades  of  effect 
which  in  former  days  would  have 
been  unattainable.  Lifters ^  buttons y 
stickersy  dampers,  hammers^  ham- 
mer rests,  hammer  butts,  hoppers, 
checks,  rulers,  rails,  sockets,  levers, 
notches,  ties,  flies,  escapements,  roll' 
ers  Jacks — all  these  names  are  given, 
by  one  or  other  of  the  inventors,  to 


the  numerous  bits  of  metal,  wood, 
leather,  felt,  &c.,  which  form  the  ac- 
tion. There  was  a  rough  estimate  in 
1 85 1  that  aboat  that  time  23,000 
pianofortes  were  made  annuafiy  in 
London,at  a  cost  of  about;^i  ,000,000, 
averaging;^45  each.  Ten  years  later 
there  was  another  estimate,  rdating 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom; this  amomited  to  78,000 
pianofortes.worth  nearl7;^3,ooo,ooo. 
There  can  be  no  doubit  that,  what- 
ever be  the  number  made  in  1868, 
the  average  price  most  be  set  down 
much  lower  than  ^^45 ;  a  rage  fior 
cheapness  has  affected  this  as  many 
other  trades. 

Pianoforta  Wire.  One  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  improvements 
in  making  steel  wire  was  die  gra- 
dual increase  in  the  demand  Inr 
pianoforte  wire.  Down  to  tiie  dose 
of  the  last  centory  nearly  all  En^isfa 
pianofortes  were  strung  with  wire 
Drought  from  Saxony  and  Bavaria; 
and,  indeed,  no  wire  suitable  fortfae 
best  kinds  was  made  in  England 
until  1824.  A  new  process  of  reming 
the  steel,  invented  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  that  year,  at  once  established  the 
manufacture  of  a  kind  of  pianoforte 
wire  superior  to  any  before  known. 
Even  then,  however,  it  was  not  good 
enough.  Instrument  makers  asked 
for  wire  '<  as  hard  as  glass  and  as 
tough  as  leather,*'  to  bear  the  pe- 
culiar straining  to  which  musical 
strings  are  subjected.  The  nearest 
approach  to  these  combined  quali- 
ties was  made  in  1854  by  Mr.  nois- 
fall.  He  introduced  the  plan  of 
hardening  the  wire  by  heatingitred- 
hot  and  plunging  it  into  water;  and 
afterwards,  when  necessary,  soft- 
ening the  article  a  little  by  passmg 
the  wire  through  a  bath  of  melted 
lead.  A  great  extension  in  the  use 
of  steel  wire  has  resulted  fiY)m  diii 
improvement.  (See  further  nnder 
Wire  Drawing.) 

Pietra  Dnra  is  one  kud  of 
Mosaic  (which  see),  that  depends 
on  the  inlajring  of  hard  stone  in  a 
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slab  of  marble.  These  hard  stones 
are  pieces  of  jasper,  quartz,  chalce- 
dony, agate,  camelian,  lapis  lazuli, 
Sec.  As  usually  conducted,  pietra 
^Mra("hard  stone")  work  is  thus 
managed : — ^A  very  thin  film  (merely 
a  veneer)  of  black  marble  is  pre- 
pared, and  a  pattern  cut  in  it  with 
saw  and  file — pieces  being  cut  out 
as  large  as  the  hard  stones  to  be 
inserted.  These  stones,  shaped  by 
lapidary  processes,  are  accuratelv 
fitted  into  the  spaces  thus  prepared. 
After  this  inlaying,  the  slab  is 
▼eneered  on  a  thickei  slab,  and  is 
then  finished.  All  polishing  is 
done  before  the  inlaying ;  because, 
if  polished  afterwards,  the  soft 
marble  would  be  more  worn  away 
than  the  hard  stone,  and  the  surface 
would  be  uneven.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  of  this  kind  is  a 
jewel-case  belonging  to  the  Russian 
royal  family :  the  four  sides  and  the 
top  are  covered  with  groups  of  fruit 
cut  in  pietra  dura,  but  raised  in 
relief  instead  of  maintaining  the 
ground  level ;  all  the  precious  stones 
are  selected  of  the  proper  colours 
to  represent  the  several  fruits. 

PifirmentB.  (See  under  various 
colours,  paints,  «c.) 

Pilohard.  The  oil  of  this  fish  is 
useful  for  many  purposes;  but  its 
rank  quality,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  obtained,  limit  its  application. 
When  the  fish  are  piclded,  and 
packed  in  hogsheads  for  exportation 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  pressure 
squeezes  out  3  or  4  gallons  of  oil 
m>m  each  hogshead;  and  this  oil, 
with  the  blood  and  brine,  is  mostly 
sold  as  manure.  A  different  process 
is  needed  if  the  oil  is  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

Pile  Engine.  In  driving  heavy 
piles  into  the  groimd  for  founda- 
tions, &c.,  a  rammer  was  formerly 
used,  worked  by  the  united  strengtn 
of  a  large  number  of  men.  But  a 
steam-engine  is  now  employed  with 
great  efifect,  acting  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  one   of  Nasmyth*s 


steam  hammers.  The  piles  thus 
driven  in  are  pointed  and  shod  with 
iron ;  but  Mitchell's  piles  are  screwed 
into  sandy  or  loose  soil. 

Pinclibeck.  (See  Alloy; 
Brass.) 

Pine.  ITie  two  kinds  of  trees 
called  pine  and  fir  constitute  one 
great  group,  so  far  as  their  useful  pro- 
ducts are  concerned.  On  this  point 
see  Fir.  Red  pine,  white  pine,  Wey- 
mouth pine,  pitch  pine,  bUuk  pine, 
silver  pine,  Norfolk  Island  pine,  are 
only  some  among  the  many  names 
given  to  the  timber.  Ship-building, 
engineering,  house-building,  furni- 
ture-making, toy-making,  lucifer- 
match  making — all  are  greatly  de- 
pendent on  these  very  useful  kinds 
of  timber. 

Pink,  as  a  coloiu-,  is  prepared  for 
artists,  painters,  dyers,  &c.,  from 
cochineal,  carmine,  Brazil  wood, 
manganese,  and  other  substances. 

Pin  MannfEiotnre.  Pins  are 
very  good  exemplars  of  the  way  in 
which  the  demand  for  trifling  articles 
may  give  rise  to  the  estabUshment 
of  large  and  complete  factories.  The 
common  white  pin,  sold  retail  at 
(say)  150  for  a  penny,  may  be  taken 
as  types  of  the  whole.  ( i . )  Drawing . 
When  the  brass  wire  comes  from 
the  wire-drawer,  it  is  scoiu-ed  in 
dilute  acid,  washed  in  clean  water, 
dried,  and  drawn  through  a  draw- 

Elate,  which  renders  it  hard  and 
right.  (2.)  Pointing,  The  wire  thus 
prepared  is  cut  into  lengths  of  20  feet 
each,  and  then  into  pieces  for  six 
pins  each.  Each  piece  is  pointed 
at  both  ends  in  a  mill,  comprising 
both  a  filing  machine  and  a  grind- 
stone ;  it  is  cut,  and  two  more  points 
ground;  again  cut,  and  again  two 
points  ground — ^until  the  piece  is 
reduced  to  six  pointed  but  headless 
pins.  {^,)  Heading,  Smaller  and  softer 
wire  is  taken,  and  wound  spirally 
round  a  long  piece  of  stiff  wire  the 
same  diameter  as  the  pins  i  ^^'  '" 
done  by  a  kind  of  spinniii 
The  coil  is  cut  up  into  pc 
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two  to  three  turns  each  by  travelling 
under  the  action  of  a  cutting  tool, 
which  comes  down  upon  it  at  regular 
intervals.  Each  of  these  bits  is  to 
form  one  head.  A  boy  dips  several 
pins  into  a  heap  of  heads,  and  takes 
up  one  or  more  on  each ;  if  more  than 
one,  the  surplus  are  shaken  off.  A 
man  then  fixes  each  head  on  the  blunt 
end  of  its  respective  pin  by  a  blow 
from  a  small  but  peculiar  kind  of  ma- 
chine hammer,  worked  by  a  treadle ; 
the  pins  being  placed  point  down- 
wards in  a  steel  die.  (4.)  Tinning. 
The  pins,  thus  far  made,  are  boiled 
in  acid  liquor,  washed,  and.  dried. 
They  are  then  tinned,  or  coated 
with  a  film  of  liquid  tin,  to  convert 
the  brassy  yellow  into  a  brilliant 
white.  They  are  laid  in  a  copper 
pan,  interstratified  with  grain  tin, 
0  lbs.  of  tin  to  8  lbs.  of  pins  ;  water 
is  added,  heat  is  applicKJ,  cream  of 
tartar  is  thrown  in,  and  the  whole 
mixture  is  made  to  boil.  This,  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  gives  a 
permanent  coating  of  tin  to  every 
pin.  (5.)  Papering,  The  pins,  after 
tinning,  are  dried  in  bran,  and  then 
papered.  If  sold  by  the  ounce,  they 
are  weighed  and  wrapped;  but  in 
making  what  is  called  a  paper  of 
pins,  a  sort  of  crimping-iron  is  used 
to  make  two  parallel  creases  in  a 
piece  of  paper.  A  girl  takes  up 
several  pins  on  a  comb,  the  heads 
being  thus  brought  uppermost;  and 
grooves  in  the  crimping-iron  guide 
her  in  sticking  the  pins  through 
the  creases  in  the  paper.  Many 
machines  have  been  invented  for 
doing  most  of  the  mechanical  parts 
of  pin-making  in  one  continuous 
series  of  processes,  including  the 
formation  of  a  solid  head  out  of  the 
same  piece  of  wire  as  that  which 
makes  the  pin  itself.  One  such  ma- 
chine, invented  by  Wright,  draws 
the  wire  from  a  reel,  thrusts  out  a 
length  for  one  pin,  cuts  off  this  length, 
points  it  with  a  revolving  file,  and 
presses  the  blunt  end  into  the  form 
of  a  head.    It  is  no  longer  correct 


to  adduce  the  pm  manufacture,  as 
was  formerly  done,  as  an  example 
of  minute  subdivision  of  labour, 
seeing  that  the  processes  are,  one 
bv  one,  coming  within  reach  of  ma* 
chinenr.  Wright's  machine  maka 
the  whole  pin  complete.  Binning* 
ham  manufacturers,  however,  gene- 
rally prefer  two  machines,  one  for 
pointing  and  one  for  heading.  Cod- 
ceming  the  quantity  of  these  small 
articles  made  every  year  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  so  enormous  as  ahnoit 
to  exceed  belief.  Mr.  Aitken  stato 
that  15,000,000  pins  are  made  evoy 
day  in  this  country ;  that  they  ne 
up  2,727lbs.  of  brass  wire;  and  that 
one  single  Birmingham  fom  akoe 
works  up  336,000  lbs.  of  wire  nmi- 
ally  into  pins. 

Plpe-<^ir.  This  smooth  irinte 
kind  of  clay  can  easily  be  ttndied 
as  it  appears  in  a  common  tobacoa 
pipe.  The  day  is  mostly  foand  ii 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Done^ 
but  also  in  France  and  BdgtanL 
Bein^  very  pure,  plastic,  and  infiai- 
ble,  It  is  used  for  porcelain  as  vtO 
as  for  pipes. 

Pipe  Kalcinr*  Under  the  namei 
of  the  principal  metals,  as  also  qb- 
der  Lead-pipe  Making,  notices 
are  given  of  the  modes  of  maau&c* 
turing  many  kinds  of  tubes  aad 
pipes.  The  great  consumptioB  af 
metal  pipes  in  this  country  is  chiefly 
for  conveying  water  and  gas ;  thoe 
are  said  to  be  500,000  miUs  thai 
used,  from  \  inch  to  4  feet  ban. 
Large  iron  pipes  are  usually  cait  ia 
the  mode  described  under  CTUNDn 
Casting.  Earthenware  pipes  aie 
used  to  an  enormous  extent  hi  dnia' 
ing,from  i  inch  to  4^  feet  bore.  Ti^ 
and  pipes  of  various  kinds  are  nttd* 
in  wood,  leather,  gutta  percha,  raS^ 
rubber,  and  manv  other  substaaca 
For  smoking  pipes,  besides  the 
operations  described  under  Mm* 
scHAUM  and  Tobacco  Pifbs,  As* 
are  very  ingenious  processesiorBMk* 
ing  pipe-stems.  Cheny-stid  p^ 
are  made  in  enonnoos  quaatitf  ii 
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AuEtiia,  from  a  few  inchcE 
in  length :  ^reat  care  h  bestowed 
upon  the  plants  while  growing,  in 
order  that  the  stem  may  be  as 
straight  and  equable  as  possible. 
The  Austrians  al^o  make  pjpe-slems 
of  the  young  shoots  of  Ihe  Phila- 
delphus  coronariui,  remarkable  for 
Iheir  quality  of  absorbing  the  oil  of 
tobacco,  andalaofortheir  flexibilily. 
Elegant  pipe-bowls  are  carved  from 
the  root  of  Ihe  tree-heath.  The 
Turks  make  pipe-stems  of  cherry- 
tree,  mock-orange,  and  jasmine 
wood,  the  second  of  which  has  great 
power  of  absorbing  the  tobacco  oil, 
while  from  the  third  kind  are  manu- 
factured pipes  very  long,  straight, 
and  fleiible.  Australia  produces 
beautifully- made  pipes  of  sweet- 
scented  myall  wood.  The  bricr-roi 


pe-bowls  of  France  are  well  known. 

"Blri-at  Work  is  a  minute  kind  of 
inluyinf;  with  gold,  ailier,  Sic,  a 
costly  sort  of  buhl-work. 

Viai  Work.  This  is  a  substitute 
for  brick  in  the  walls  of  cottages, 
cheap  houses,  &c.  A  timber  fram- 
ing IS  set  up,  with  spaces  varying 
in  size  and  shape  according  to  cir- 
cutnstauces,  and  loam  or  dry  earth 
is  rammed  into  these  spaces.  Some 
of  the  frames  are  only  temporary, 
serving  as  moulds,  in  which  the  loam 
is  pressed  and  rammed  down  veiy 
tightly,  the  mould  being  removed 
when  the  work  is  finished. 

PlMol.    (See  Smali  Arms.) 

Pitch.  This  name  is  given  !o 
substances  derived  from  many  dif- 
ferent sources.  Common  pitch,  used 
so  largely  in  ships,  boats,  water- 
casks,  &c.,  is  the  residue  after  ob- 
taining common  tar  from  the  roots 
of  the  pine  and  fir.  Tar  from  coal 
and  tar  from  bones  are  in  tike  man- 
ner accompanied  by  pitch  of  their 
respective  kinds,  used  in  making 
asphalt  for  road-noric,  and  coarse 
black  varnish  forrailings  and  p: 
Burg       ■      ■■■■•-      -•■■   ■      ■ 
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it  is  made  from  tuipentine,   resin, 
palm  oil,  &c. 

Field  is  not,  as  is  frequently  sup- 
posed in  England,  the  name  of  ■ 
material  or  of  a  pattern;  it  is  the 
name  of  a  garment,  the  long  shawl 
so  extensively  worn  in  Scotland. 
The  material  is  usually  wool,  and  the 
peculiar  cross-bar  pattern  tartan. 

Plane.  The  carpenter's  plane  is 
a  cutting  tool  so  fiied  in  a  stock  of 
wood  or  iron  that  the  edge  can  only 
take  off  a  thin  shaving.  In  most 
instances  the  tool,  or  plant-irSH,  is 
filed  at  a  particular  angle  from  the 
vertical,  and  a  slit  in  the  bottom  of 
the  block  determines  the  thickness 
of  the  shaving  that  can  be  planed 
ofT.  There  are  grooving,  Tnoulding, 
sur/acing.smoething,  roCaiing,jaci, 
pawl,  trying,  jointer,  and  other 
kinds  of  planes.  The  inclination  of 
the  plane-iroo  is  called  the  fitth, 
and  varies  from  nearly  vertical  to 
25°  from  the  horiiould.  For  very 
hard  and  close-grained  woods  some 
of  the  planes  act  as  scrapers  rather 
than  cutlers.  For  special  purposes 
the  stock  is  of  iron  instead  of  wood. 
Plane  Ties  produces  a  kind  ol 
wood  which,  when  of  a  mature  age, 

brown  anri  fine-grained ;    taking 

it  does  a  good  polish,  it  is  prized 
by  cabinet-makers. 
Planing  Kaohfrna.     (See  Ma- 
iiNE   Tools;    Woob-wohking 
Machines.) 

FlaBtarlnK  is  the  application  of 
layer  of  plaster  or  mortar  to  the 
rface  of  brick  or  some  other  mate- 
rial. It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  veneer- 
ing. Plastering  also  includes  the 
making  of  plaster  ornaments  for  the 
ceilings  and  cornices  of  rooms,  &c. 
A  plaster  wall  is  to  a  wainscot  wall 
of  the  old  days  what  paper-hang- 
ng  is  to  tapestry,  a  cheap  snbsti- 
:ute.  {,i.)BrickPtastering.'^)MXia. 
arick  wall  is  to  be  plastered,  the 
iurface  of  the  brickwork  is  pm"- 
poaely  left  rough,  to  aid  theadhesion 
of  the  plaster;  and  sometimes  it 
is  stabbed  or  picked  to  make  it  st 


Dugh.  The  briciks  are  wetted, 
■■washed  with  liqu:ii  plaster,  and  then 
coated  with  coarse  stuff,  a  miitute 
oi  lime,  sand,  hair,  and  water,  laid 
on  wilh  a  tiowel.  This  is  followed 
by  eoalings  of  othej  plaster,  varying 
in  lineness  accoiding  to  the  nature 
of  the  work.  Finr  stuff  has  6ne 
white  time  without  halt :  surfaces  to 
be  whitened  or  coloured  receive  a 
finer  plaster  than  those  which  are  to 
be  papered,  while  those  which  are 
to  be  painted  receive  a  plaster  of 
fine  lime  and  liDe  sand  without  hair. 
(2.1  Lalh  and  Plaster.  Much  wall- 
plastering  is  doaeupon  wooden  laths, 
instead  of  brickwoA.  Quarterings 
of  timber  are  Sf  t  up  at  intervals,  and 
laths  are  nailed  to  fliem.  These  laths 
are  of  fir  or  of  oak,  and  vary  from 
1  to  t  inch  thick;  they  are  tanged 
poiand,  and  ne.-u-ly  close  together. 
On  this  surface  ihe  plaster  is  applied, 
raiying  in  degree  according  to  the 
kind  of  finish  to  be  given  to  the  walL 
The  rough  stuff  is  worked  well  in 
between  the  laths,  to  insure  a  good 
hold ;  and  the  surface  of  this  coat- 
ing is  scratched  over  to  enable  the 
second  and  finer  coating  to  adhete 
to  it.  Ceilitigs  are  nsnally  plastered 
in  the  same  way  as  lalh-and-plastet 
walls.  (3.)  Comict  Wart.  Formalting 
cornices  or  continuous  monldingsof 
lar^c  size,  a  foundation  is  fanned 
of  hlhs  nailed  upon  brackets,  the 
bT:ickcls  li.iving  a  contour  snitablefoi 
thf]nir]ime.  There  then  ensnesakiacJ 


or  mould-hoards 
nesa  of  surface.  Mouldings  ofsniailBr 
size  may  be  fashioned  without  the 
nseof  ialhs.  (4.I  Omamenls.  Oma- 
mentBlodeck  plastered  ceilings, cor- 
nices, fiic,  are  mostly  made  by  cast- 
"ig  in  moulds.  The  substance  itself 
is  not  always  plaster:  it  may  be 
cotnfo,  a  miitnre  of  whiting,  glue, 
3nd  linseed  oi! ;  or  papitr-m&che, 
with  a  whitewash  over  it  to  prepare 
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mode  of  raslening  lire 

the  groundwork  varies  ai 

position,  materials,  &c. 

Fl&ater  of  P&ris. 

Plate  Olasa.  This  is  in  some 
spects  Ihe  roost  beautiful  of  all  ki 
of  glass,  on  account  of  its  tnro- 
parency,  colourlessness,  high  poliih, 
ibsolute  flatness,  and  lacilily  of  being 
dlvered.  The  manutactuie  difiin 
a  many  important  partictdats  fioni 
that  of  other  kinds  of  glass,  as  the 
foUowing  brief  account  will  ^q«:— 
melting-pots  are  very  lugb 
of  them  holding  as  much  u 
30  cwt.  of  glass.  When  the  mollEtl 
ready  lot  use  (see  (lUSS 
Mamufacture),  a  laige  coppci 
ladle,  held  by  a  long  handle,  ii  cm- 
ployed  to  lade  it  out  from  the  indl- 
,„.,_™..  i„.„  „.i,gr  pots  called  to- 
allowed  to  fine  Ot 
refine  by  selliing.  and  to  lower  some- 
what in  temperature.  The  casting 
l^ni/j  then  comes  into  use.  TluiB 
made  of  iron,  brass,  ot  btonze,  ud 
is  always  as  perfect  a  slab  as  the  ait 
of  the  metallurgist  can  produce— 
beautifully  even,  flat,  and  smoolli, 
sometimes  as  much  as  20  feet  laii| 
by  11  broad,  and  7  inches  tht^ 
There  is  a  framework  round  Ihii 
slab,  which  facilitates  the  operatums. 
Huge  tongs  take  the  cistern  ootot 
the  furnace ;  a  crane  llfU  it  up,  and 
places  it  in  a  peculiar  posidoo  am 
one  end  of  the  table;  the  slab  ii 
heated  to  a  certain  temperature ;  the 
cistern  is  lilted  up;  and  the  giddeo 
stream  flows  all  over  the  table, 
being  prevented  by  raised  edges  from 
running  over.  A  large  copper  cyHii- 
der  then  tolls  to  and  fro,  brinnnf 
the  molten  glass  to  a  uniform  fow 
and  thickness.  When  suffiiicoUy 
soliditied  to  be  moved,  the  immense 
sheet  ofglass  is  pushed  end  on  into  as 
annealing  oven,  which  is  buill  close 
to  it.  When  the  glass  is  aimealed,  il 
is  ready  for  ^Biiiii^,  to  give  smooth- 
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rubbing  one  glass  upon  another,  the 
upper  glass  being  temporarily  fixed  to 
a  frame,  which  has  peculiar  gyratory 
movements  given  to  it  by  steam 
power.  Sand  and  water,  of  three 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  are  used 
to  assist  this  grinding.  The  glass 
was  half  an  inch  thick  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  this  grinding,  repeated 
in  succession  on  both  surfaces,  greatly 
reduces  the  substance.  The  glass  is 
now  smooth,  but  dull;  it  wants 
polishing.  This  .is  done,  first  by 
emery  and  water,  and  then  by  felt 
rubbers,  applied  in  various  wa3rs. 
Sometimes  plate  glass  is  made  by 
the  cylinder  method,  described  under 
Sheet  Glass,  followed  by  grinding 
and  polishing  processes.  Our  home 
make  of  plate  glass  was,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  estimated  at  100,000  square 
feet  weekly.  For  the  silvering  of 
plate-glass  mirrors  and  looking- 
glasses  see  Silvering  Mir&ors. 

Plate,  Gold  and  Silver.*  The 
name  oi plate  is  rather  an  inconsist- 
ent one  for  the  costly  articles  of 
gold  and  silver  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  trade  of  a  goldsmith  and  silver- 
smith combines  the  mechanical  and 
the  artistic  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  former  embraces  almost  all  the 
processes  known  in  metal  manufac- 
tures— casting,  rolling,  stamping, 
wire-drawing,  tube-making,  chain- 
making,  planishing,  moulding,  turn- 
ing, dnlhng,  filing,  soldering,  chas- 
ing, &c.,  with  numerous  finishing 
processes  of  a  very  delicate  kind. 
.  For  plated  goods,  in  which  there  is 
a  layer  of  sUver  on  a  substratum  of 
less  costly  metal,  see  Plating.  All 
gold  and  silver  plate,  really  such,  is 
stamped  at  an  assay  office,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  the  symbols  used  are  such 
as  afford  an  official  guarantee  of  the 
quaUty  of  the  metal ;  z.^ .,  the  num- 
ber of  carats  of  fine  gold  or  silver 
in  a  certain  weight  of  the  metal.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  produc- 
tion of  real  gold  and  silver  plate  in 
the  United  Kingdom  reaches  about 


;f 1, 000,000   annually  —  mostly    in 
London. 

Plate  Powder  is  made  of  rouge 
and  prepared  chalk,  or  of  putty- 
powder  and  rose-pink.  It  is  used 
for  polishing  plate  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver. 

Platinar  is  the  coating  of  one 
metal  with  another  of  superior  quality. 
The  superior  metal  may  be  gold  or 
silver;  the  coating  is  not  a  mere 
wash,  as  in  metal  gUding  or  silvering, 
but  a  plate  of  solid  metal.  It  is  the 
next  best  material  to  solid  standard 
gold  and  silver  for  costly  articles  of 
table-plate,  &c.,  seeing  that  the 
thickness  of  the  precious  metal  is 
greater  than  that  which  is  deposited 
by  the  electro  process.  One  of  the 
first  modes  of  practising  this  art  was 
by  applying  leaves  of  beaten  silver 
to  the  finished  surfaces  of  articles  in 
brass  and  steel,  and  causing  thesilver 
to  adhere  by  a  careful  application  of 
heat.  Leaves  of  gold  were  applied 
in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  Themode 
ofproducing  the  best  Sheffield  silver- 
plated  goods  is  now,  however,  as 
follows : — Copper  and  brass  are  cast 
into  an  ingot  10  inches  long,  3  broad, 
and  i\  thick.  If  to  be  dottle-plated, 
both  sides  of  the  ingot  are  filed 
smooth,  and  a  plate  of  silver  laid  on 
each  ;  if  to  be  single-plated,  only  one 
side  is  thus  treated.  The  silver  is 
very  much  thinner  than  the  ingot.  A 
saturated  solution  of  borax  is  brushed 
in  at  the  edges,  and  then  the  ingot 
is  placed  in  a  small  oven  heated  with 
coke,  where  a  temperature  is  main- 
tained just  sufficient  to  make  the 
silver  fuse  down  upon  the  copper, 
but  without  allowing  the  latter  to 
penetrate  through  and  discolour  the 
former.  The  compound  ingot  thus 
made  is  cleaned,  rolled  between 
cylinders  to  the  required  thickness, 
annealed  frequently  between  the  suc- 
cessive rollings,  steeped  in  hot  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  scoured 
with  fine  sand.  The  sheets  thus 
produced  have  a  layer  of  silver  pro- 
portionate to  the  tMckness  of  suver 
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wonted  and  goat's  hair,  sometimes 
silk  and  cotton,  sometimes  silk  only. 
Tha%  is  always  a  double  warp  to  it, 
one  Mrarp  being  brought  up  to  the 
SBrface  to  produce  the  shaggy  or 
l^ush  effect.  In  the  plush  now  used 
to  so  enormous  an  extent  for  covering 
men's  hats,  the  cotton  is  hidden  be- 
hind, and  only  the  silk  shown  at  the 
surface. 

Fneninatic  Despatch.  This,  me- 
chanically considered,  is  a  mode  of 
pushing  a  carriage  through  a  tube 
by  having  the  air  more  rare  in  front 
of  the  carriage  than  behind  it.  The 
principle  was  tried  oh  a  few  systems 
of  atmospheric  railway  between 
1840  and  1845,  but  soon  abandoned. 
A  plan  is  in  progress  to  work  a 
pneumatic  tube  from  Euston  Station 
to  the  General  Post  Office ;  but  as 
this  tube  now  (1&68)  stops  short 
in  Holbom,  the  operation  is  in  ab^- 
ance.  The  plan  is  to  send  mail- 
ings to  and  fro  with  great  rapidity. 
The  tube  is  about  4^  feet  diameter, 
and  laid  imderground.  A  steam- 
engine  willpump  out  some  of  the  air ; 
and  the  difference  of  pressure  before 
and  behind  the  carriage  will  consti- 
tute the  propulsive  agency.  The 
carriage  is  so  shaped  as  to  act  as  a 
piston  in  the  tube ;  and  a  very  slight 
di£ference  in  the  pressure  before  and 
behind  it  suffices  to  produce  rapid 
movement.  The  cessation  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Pneumatic  Despatch 
Company  was  due  partly  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  the  large  pipes  un- 
der the  roadway  of  Holbom  Hill  and 
Holbom  Bridge  without  disturbing 
the  main-drainage  works.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  when  the  Holbom  Vsdley 
Viaduct  is  finished,  this  difficulty 
may  be  surmounted. 

Point  Ket.    (See  Bobbin  Net  ; 

LiLCE.) 

Foliahlnff.  One  among  the  many 
varieties  of  polishing  is  the  lapping 
or  gkamg  of  cutlery  and  other  steel 
goods.  It  is  done  on  revolving 
wheels  called  lapSy  mostly  maile  of 
wood  with  metal  rims,  touched  with 


emery  and  oil.  The  metal  is  a  soft  al- 
loy, such  as  lead  with  about  on  j-fifth 
its  weight  of  tin.  Some  of  the  wheels, 
called  glazers,  are  wholly  of  wood — 
mahogany,  walnut,  oak,  or  birch — 
touched  on  the  rims  with  dry  emery. 
The  size  of  the  wheel  is  made  to  de 
pend  on  the  kind  of  article  to  be 
polished,  especially  razors ;  and  ac- 
cording as  a  coarse  lap  and  heavy 
pressure,  or  a  fine  lap  and  light  pres- 
sure, are  applied,  so  does  the  steel 
assume  a  whitish  or  a  blackish 
poUsh,  each  suitable  for  some  parti- 
cular purposes.  For  razors  and  fine 
cutlery,  leather  wheels  touched  with 
dry  crocus  powder  are  used.  Lap- 
ping on  metal  wheels,  glazing  on 
wheels  of  wood,  and  polishing  on 
leather  wheels,  are  sometimes  re- 
quired in  succession  for  the  same 
article,  or  two  out  of  the  three.  The 
polishing  of  stone,  marble,  wood, 
and  other  substances  is  treated  under 
the  proper  headings. 

Polychrome  Printlxiff.  (See 
Colour  Printing.) 

Pontoon.  This  is  usually  a  bridge 
constructed  by  military  engineers  for 
temporary  purposes,  such  as  the  pas- 
sage of  troops  or  guns  over  a  river ; 
and  every  army  of  considerable  size 
has  a  pontoon  train  among  its 
departments..  Closed  wooden  ves- 
sels ;j» vessels  of  sheet-iron  ;  buoyant 
flat-bottomed  boats,  open  at  the  top ; 
closed  cylindrical  vessels  of  copper ; 
india-rabber  cylinders — all  are  used 
to  support  a  platform  of  beams  or 
planks  securely  lashed  with  ropes. 
During  a  Volunteer  review  at  Wind- 
sor, in  June,  1868,  a  pontoon  bridge 
was  formed  across  the  Thames  in 
half  an  hour^  strong  enough  to  bear 
a  continuous  stream  of  armed  men. 
The  pontoons  to  support  the  plat- 
form were  thin  iron  cylinders  22  feet 
long  by  32  inches  diameter.  The 
laie  Captain  Fowke  invented  a  pon- 
toon that  will  collapse,  for  con- 
venience in  carriage.  It  is  made  of 
strong  canvas,  stretched  over  a  flat- 
elliptic  wooden  irame.    It  can  be 
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expanded  by  means  of  a  screw-jack, 
which  converts  it  into  a  kind  of  open 
boat,  with  the  stretchers  acting  as 
;^in wales.  A\Ticn  extended,  ihe 
]»ontoon  is  22  feet  long,  5  feet  wide, 
2k  deep,  having  about  7  tons  dis- 
{)Iaccmcnt.  When  packed  for  trans- 
|)ort,  it  occupies  a  space  only  16 J  feet 
ion^,  5  feet  wide,  2  J  deep,  or  about 
19  cubic  feet,  and  weighs  260  lbs. 
Volunteer  cn^nccrs  have  made  a 
bridge  of  such  pontoons  at  the  rate 
of  10  feet  per  minute.  The  inventor 
was  wont  to  claim  for  this  pontoon 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  air  for 
its  form ;  that  it  need  neither  be 
made  water-tight  nor  air-tight ;  that 
it  is  ligiiter  than  an  india-rubber 
pontoon  of  the  same  buoyancy ;  that 
it  forms  an  open  l)oat  when  required ; 
that  it  is  easily  replaced ;  that  it  is 
very  portable. 

Poplar.  The  wood  of  this  tree, 
cKpc'cially  the  white  )H)plar,  is  used 
in  cabinet-making,  toy-making,  and 
turning ;  that  of  tiie  (Canadian  poplar 
is  stnmg  enough  for  carpentry  pur- 
poses. 

Poplin  was  originally  a  French 
manufacture  in  silk  ;  but  the  Irish 
po])]ins  of  the  ])resentday  are  a  mix- 
ture of  silk  warp  with  worsted  weft  ; 
in  commoner  kinds  the  silk  is  par- 
tially superseded  by  cotton  or  flax. 

Poppy.  (See  Opitm.)  Poppy  oil 
is  vcr>'  useful  for  making  paints, 
soaps,  &c.,   and    for   culinary  pur- 

J)0SCS. 

Porcelain,  asakind  of  translucent 
or  semi- transparent  ware,  was  not 
so  early  in  vogue  as  the  commoner 
kinds  of  opaque  j)ottery ;  the  mate- 
rials rei[uired  being  more  choice,  and 
the  bakmg  processes  needing  more 
cire.  The  Chinese  were  acquainted 
with  tlie  making  of  it,  however,  two 
thousantl  years  ago ;  and  it  is  from 
them  that  we  obtain  the  designation 
Chinaor  Chinaware,  In  Europe,  the 
experiments  to  discover  the  secret  of 
ita^anufacture  were  first  made  in 
^^^^1  by  Bottger,  early  in  the  pre- 
^fitniy;  and  by  using  a  peculiar 


white  earth  foand  at  Schneebog,  he 
eventually  succeeded.    The  Snony 
Government,   finding  that  Bott^ 
could  make  white  porcelain  beanng 
some  considerable  resembhmoe  to 
that  of  China,  established  a  bctoiy 
for  him  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden,  in 
1 8 10,  where  the  manufacture  was 
established  under  a  very  rigid  system 
of  secrecy ;    Bavaria  folbwed  the 
example  at  Munich,  and  France  at 
Paris.    By  mixing  nitre,  sea-nlt* 
chalk,  marl,  alum,  soda,  g)psnm,and 
sand,  the  French  producedwhatthey 
called /^m/rif  porcelain,  fusiUeataknr 
temperature,  coated  with  a  soft  glue, 
and  highly  susceptible  of  ornament; 
and  their  Sevres  porcelain  has  ever 
since  been  held  in  high  repute.  I> 
England    successive    advancements 
were  made  at  Chelsea,  Derby,  Ply* 
mouth,  and  Worcester  in  die  manu- 
facture of  porcelain ;  and  the  Wedg- 
woods, the  Copelands,  and  the  M^ 
tons  gradually  introduced  it  in  StaA 
fordshire,  where  it  has  now  firmly 
taken  root.  A  peculiar  kind  of  stony 
earth,    called   Cornish  stom,  «»■ 
just  al)out  a  century  ago,  found  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  kaoUHt  or 
porcelain   earth,   employed  by  the 
Chinese ;  and  this  was  a  great  step 
towards  the    naturalisation  of  the 
manufacture  in  this  country.    Most 
of  the  processes   in   the  porcelain 
manufacture  are  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  earthen- 
ware and  the  oetter  kinds  of  stoD^ 
ware.    For  these  processes  we  ro/f 
refer  to  Pottery.    The  ^rMft 
noticed  under  Earthenwari.  b, 
however,  not  often  done  onporcebin; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  aff 
various  refinements  of  processes,  > 
which  some  remarks  wUl  be  foani 
under  EnamelPainting  ;  PAllilL 
Porplisnry  is  an  excessirelybai' 
stone,  occasionally  used  for  pjlistn 
plinths,  slabs,  mullers,  pestk  ntf' 
tars,   8cc, ;  but  the  labour  of  voA' 
ing  it  prevents  it  from  coming  tatA 
into  use.    Sometimes,  hoveter,  A|| 
specimens  of  workmanship  ptodaoff 
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are  highly  beautiful  and  valuable. 
There  are  granite-cutting  works  at 
Fowey  CasUe  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  at 
which  porphyry-working  is  carried 
on.  There  are  black,  red,  and  green 
varieties  of  the  stone,  all  equally  sus- 
ceptible  of  polish.  One  table  pro- 
duced at  these  works  has  a  porphyry 
top,  inlaid  with  specimens  of  fifty- 
four  kinds  of  Cornish  stone. 
Porter.  (See  Brewing.) 
Port-flre  is  a  sort  of  slow-match 
or  fuse.  Some  kinds  consist  of  a 
paper  tube  filled  with  slow-burning 
composition;  others  of  paper  or 
sticks  saturated  with  certain  solu- 
tions. Artillerymen  use  them  for 
firing  off  guns. 

Portland  Cement.  (See  Ce- 
ment.) 
Portland  Stone.  (See  Stone.) 
Potash,  chemically  considered,  is 
an  oxide  of  the  metal  potassium^ 
although  the  name  is  popularly  given 
to  a  more  crude  and  complex  sub- 
stance. The  protoxide  is  the  purest 
form  of  potasn,  or  potassa,  procured 
with  great  difficulty  for  use  in  delicate 
matters  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
The  hydrate  is  better  known  as  caus- 
tic potash.  The  carbonate  is  the 
well-known  potash  of  the  shops. 
Thenitrate  is  the  equally  well-known 
nitre  or  saltpetre.  The  chlorate  is  an 
important  ingredient  in  tipping  con- 
greve  or  lucifer  matches.  The  other 
salts  of  potash  are  not  much  used  in 
the  arts.  The  more  interesting  of 
the  processes  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  these  substances  are 
noticed  under  Nitre  and  Potash 
Manufacture  ;  while  the  practical 
applications  of  the  substances  them- 
selves come  naturally  for  notice  under 
Glass  Manufacture,  Gun- 
powder, Matches,  Soap  Manu- 
facture, &c.  The  mtidl  potassium 
itself,,  like  its  companion  metal  so- 
dium, is  notmuchusedin  themetallic 
forms  in  the  arts.  The  qualities  of  the 
two  bear  a  very  close  resemblance. 
Potassium  is  obtained  in  the  metallic 
fonn  from  tartrate  of  potash  by  a 


particular  course  of  treatment  with 
charcoal  and  naphtha. 

Potash  Tffami'ftictnre.  The  two 
principal  forms  of  this  useful  sub- 
stance, the  caustic  and  the  carbonate, 
are  made  by  different  processes,  (i.) 
Caustic  Potash,  Hydrate  of  lime,  or 
lime-water,  is  addea  to  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  while  the  latter 
is  boiling  in  an  iron  vessel.  The 
carbonic  acid  gradually  enters  into 
combination  with  the  lime,  and  leaves 
the  potash  free,  though  in  a  crude 
state ;  but  a  little  further  purification 
brings  it  to  the  state  of  a  soUd,  white, 
intensely  alkaline  substance.  This 
form  of  potash  is  used  as  a  caustic 
or  cautery  by  surgeons.  It  forms 
also  a  soap  with  fat  oil,  leaving  an 
alkaline  hquid  called  soap  lye  or 
soap  lees,  (2.)  Carbonate  of  Potash, 
composed  chemically  of  one  equi- 
valent of  carbonic  acid  with  one  of 
potash,  is  produced  in  many  differ- 
ent ways ;  but  burnt  vegetables  are 
the  chief  source,  the  potash  being 
derived  from  the  sap.  Kelp  and 
other  kinds  of  seaweed  are  richer  in 
soda ;  inland  plants  richer  in  potash. 
When  inland  plants  are  burned,  the 
ashes  are  steeped  with  water  in  ves- 
sels having  a  double  bottom  ;  after 
some  time  the  liquid,  impregnated 
with  the  alkali,  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  ashes  are  steeped  time  after 
time  until  all  the  potash  has  been 
extracted.  The  solution,  called 
the  lye,  contains  many  other  salts 
besides  carbonate  of  potash ;  it  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then 
forms  the  crude  potash  sold  to  manu- 
facturers. Although  all  plants,  and 
all  parts  of  the  same  plant,  yield  pot- 
ash, there  are  inequalities  in  the 
amount;  herbaceous  plants  yielding 
more  than  those  of  woodv  texture, 
the  leaves  more  than  the  oranches, 
and  the  bark  more  than  the  trunk. 
We  could  make  our  own  potash  in 
England,  but  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  it 
from  countries  in  which  forests  are 
more  plentiful,  in  Americaand  o-* 
continent  of  Europe.    Houai 
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among  the  peasantry  in  many  coun- 1 
tries  are  accustomed  to  use  the 
ashes  of  burnt  plants  for  making 
a  lye  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  soap 
in  washiii<^  linen.  Vetches  stand 
high  among  potash-yielding  plants. 
Beet-root  sugar-making  produces 
potash  as  an  indirect  result;  there 
is  alkali  in  the  molasses  or  treacle 
left  after  tlie  sugar  is  fmished ;  and 
thLs  alkali,  treated  in  a  way  which  the 
French  <ind  German  chemists  have 
successfully  applied,  yields  potash. 
The  French  also  obtain  this  alkali 
from  sheep's  fleeces.  The  fleeces  are 
washed  to  get  off  the  grease  or  yelk; 
the  solution  is  boiled ;  the  sediment 
is  charred,  steeped  in  water,  evapo- 
rated, and  potash  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults. 9  lbs  of  merino  fleece  contain 
about  7  ozs.  of  potash;  and  as 
7,000,000  sheep  are  washed  an- 
nually in  France,  it  is  computed  that 
;^8o,ooo  worth  of  potash  might  be 
obtained  from  this  simple  source. 
The  Frepch  also  obtain  a  little  pot- 
ash from  guano.  In  Germany  there 
is  a  clayey  deposit  over  a  bed  of 
rock'Salt  from  which  potash  salts 
have  been  obtained ;  and  there  are 
chemists  who  believe  that  the  mineral 
world  will  by-and-by  be  the  chief 
source  of  the  alkali.  Rock  called 
felspar  contains  about  one-seventh 
of  its  whole  weight  of  potash;  and 
the  question  is  whether  the  alkali 
can  be  obtained  from  the  stone  by 
a  profitable  process.  One  plan 
that  has  been  followed  is  to  grind 
the  rock  to  powder,  mix  it  with 
pounded  chalk  and  fluor-spar,  heat 
the  mixture  to  a  kind  of  porous 
frit,  boil  the  frit  in  water,  and  ob- 
tain potash  from  the  lye  into  which 
the  hquor  is  converted.  The  water 
of  the  ocean  can  be  so  treated  as 
to  give  up  its  potash  as  well  as  its 
salts;  and  potash  is,  in  fact,  thus  ob- 
tained at  La  Camargne,  in  France. 
Crude  potash  varies  greatly  in  the 
■mount  of  impurities  (sulphates,  sili- 
""*""  and  chlorides  of  various  kinds) 
bud;  and  each  kind  has  its 


particular  value  in  the  market.  It 
can  be  purified  to  any  requireddegree 
by  further  processes.  Peariash  is  a 
tolerably  pure  potash.  Our  imports 
of  potash  and  pearlash  reach  the 
large  amount  of  100,000  cwt  yearly. 

Potato  Starch  and  Snirlt.  The 
potato,  like  a  vast  number  of  other 
plants,  yields  starch  or /arina  when 
properly  treated  ;  the  manufacture  is 
easy,  and  the  quantity  made  exceed- 
ingly large.  Our  calico-printers  use 
gstato  starch,  in  the  form  called 
ritish  gum.  Potato  spirit,  or 
potato  brandy^  is  distiUed  in  coo- 
siderable  quantities  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Pot  aCetal  is  a  grey,  brittle  aOqy 
of  copper  and  lead — about  6  oo.  01 
lead  to  I  lb.  of  copper. 

Pottery.  The  facllitvofshipng 
a  piece  of  soft  day  into  aefinite  Kxm 
is  so  great,  that  we  need  not  wcnda 
that  the  art  of  the  potter  is  among 
the  most  ancient  known  to  man. 
When  a  boy  thrusts  his  thumb  into 
a  lump  of  day  to  make  a  candlestick, 
he  virtually  becomes  a  potter;  and 
as  day  is  to  be  met  with,  in  some 
form  or  other,  in  most  countries,  the 
pottery  art  must  have  arisen  almost 
spontaneously.  Some  of  the  paint- 
ings and  bas-rdiefs  on  the  tombs  at 
Thebes  show  that  the  mode  of  mak- 
ing vessels  in  clay  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  was  very  modi 
like  the  simpler  forms  of  the  potter*! 
art  at  the  present  day.  After  £arope 
began  to  emerge  from  the  dvk 
period  of  the  ndddle  ages,  different 
countries  gradually  associated  them- 
selves with  the  production  of  varioDS 
kinds  of  pottery,  many  of  which  ^^ 
main  m  repute  to  the  present  da^* 
The  Moors  of  Spain  snowed  tfacff 
skill  in  enamelled  earthenware  tiiei; 
Delia  Robbia,  Giorgio  di  Gnbbio, 
and  Fontana  produced  beantifiil 
specimens  of  pottery  in  Italy ; ,""  ^ — 
did  the  same  in  France ;  and  ' 
manufacturers  at  Bow  and 
while  Josiah  Wedgwood  compkldy 
revolutionised  the  art.  (Onthcseatft- 
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ters  see  Faience;  Henri  Deux 
Ware;  Lustre  Ware;  Majolica 
Ware;  Palissy  Ware;  Wedg- 
wood Ware.)  At  different  times  in 
the  last  century,  potteries  were  esta- 
blished at  Derby,  Worcester,  and 
Colebrook  Dale,  from  which  speci- 
mens of  ware  were  sent  out  which 
still  command  the  attention  of  col- 
lectors ;  but  Josiah  Wedgwood  was 
the  great  improver.  At  the  present 
day  the  trade  chiefly  centres  in 
Staffordshire,  where  Hanley,  Shel- 
ton,  Longton,  Lane  End,  Stoke, 
Burslem,  Tunstall,  and  the  inter- 
mediate towns  and  villages,  con- 
stitute a  district  emphatically  known 
as  The  Potteries.  The  inpredients 
for  pottery  comprise  various  kinds 
of  clay,  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances according  to  the  ware  to 
be  produced :  the  alumina  of  most 
kinds  of  clay,  and  the  silica  of  most 
kinds  of  sand,  being  the  main  bases ; 
then  potash  is  useful  as  another  in- 
gredient for  hard  porcelain,  soda  for 
sofl  porcelain,  itaryta  for  stone  ware ; 
while  common  pottery,  encaustic 
tiles,  crucibles,  earthenware,  &c.,  re- 
sult from  certain  admixtures  of  lime 
and  oxide  of  iron  with  the  two  bases. 
Generally  speaking,  the  more  the 
alumina,  the  harder  the  ware ;  the 
more  the  silica,  the  softer  the  ware : 
the  latter  is  less  dense,  and  bears 
less  heat,  than  the  former.  Both  in 
materials  and  in  granular  structure 
porcelain  is  about  midway  between 
pottery  and  glass.  The  following 
are  the  chief  processes  of  manu- 
facture:— (l.)  Preparing  the  Slip, 
The  name  slip  is  given  to  the  mix- 
tore  of  ingredients,  whether  for 
porcelain  or  for  pottery,  brought  to 
a  creamy  liquid  state.  If  flint  is  one 
of  the  ingredients,  the  flints  are 
burned  for  many  hours,  l»-oken  into 
small  fragments  by  stampers,  ground 
into  powder,  and  passed  through 
riflers.  Any  other  stony  materials, 
snch  as  felspar  and  broken  earthen- 
ware, are  in  like  manner  ground  and 
reduced  in  water  to  a  creamy  liquid. 


The  clays — blue,  brown,  yellow, 
white,  as  the  case  may  be  —  are 
blunged,  that  is,  worked  about  with 
water  until  they  form  a  smooth  pulp ; 
if  very  stiff,  they  require  to  be  cut 
and  intermixed  in  a  pug-mill  before 
being  blunged.  The  flinty  cream  and 
the  clay  are  then  mixed,  and  passed 
through  sieves  to  render  the  mixture 
as  fine  and  smooth  as  possible.  This 
mixture,  constituting  slip,  is  boiled 
for  many  hours  in  a  steam-heated 
vessel  called  a  slip  kiln  ;  the  water 
evaporates,  and  the  slip  assumes  a 
stiner  consistency.  The  mixture 
then  requires  ageing,  the  influence 
of  time  to  work  certain  chemical 
changes  in  the  mass,  aided  by  me- 
chanical processes  called  wedging 
and  slapping.  (2.)  Throwing.  Most 
articles  of  pottery  and  porcelain  are 
thrown  by  means  of  the  potter's 
wheel.  This  wheel  is  simply  a  flat 
circular  board  on  the  top  of  a  verti- 
cal shaft  or  pillar ;  the  shaft  is  made 
to  rotate,  and  a  lump  of  prepared 
clay  placed  upon  the  board  rotates 
with  it.  The  thrower  may  rotate 
the  board  by  a  treadle,  or  an  assist- 
ant by  means  of  a  winch-handle. 
Then,  with  moistened  hands,  he 
presses  and  squeezes  and  works 
the  piece  of  revolving  clay  until 
he  has  brought  it  nearly  to  the 
shape  of  a  teacup,  basin,  jug,  or' 
other  vessel — emplojdng  a  few  sim- 
ple tools  of  wood  or  horn  to  aid 
m  giving  the  form.  (3.^  Turning. 
The  articles  made  are  cu-cular,  but 
are  not  yet  smooth  and  regular ;  they 
require  turning.  After  being  dried 
to  a  certain  degree,  each  article  is  put 
upon  a  lathe  and  turned  inside  and 
out  by  means  of  suitable  tools.  Thus 
the  substance  is  brought  to  an  equable 
thickness,  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
faces are  smoothed,  and  ornamental 
bands,  headings,  groovings,  &c.,  pro- 
duced. (4.)  Hamiling.  Handles  and 
spouts  cannot  be  made  on  the  potter's 
wheel ;  they  must  be  fonn' 
rately,  and  fixed  afterwap 
are  made  by  pressing  piei 
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in  small  moulds,  and  affixing  them 
to  the  vessels  by  means  of  liquid  slip, 
which  forms  a'  sullicient  cement  for 
the  purpose.     Ornamental  flowers, 
split's,  scrolls,  &c.,  are  often  pro- 
duced in  the  same  way.     (5.)  Flat 
Pressing.  ^Vhcn  the  articles  to  be 
produced  are  rather  flat  than  hollow, 
such  as  plates  and  saucers,  and  when 
they  are  not  of  a  circular  shape,  such 
as  square  and  0v.1l  dishes,  they  are 
made  by  pressings  not  by  throwing 
and  turning.     If  the  article  is  circu- 
lar, such  as  a  dinner-plate,  a  plaster 
mould  is  placed  upon  a  whirling- 
table,  a  flat  slal)  of  prepared  clay  is 
placed  upon  the  mould,  the  table  is 
made  to  rotate,  and  tools  are  brought 
down  to  bear  upon  the  clay.    It  is 
thus  that  the  mould  produces  the 
principal  surface  or  front  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  the  tools  the  back  or  secon- 
dar}'  surfaces.     By  a  peculiar  ellipti- 
cal movement  of  the  whirling-table, 
oval  dishes  or  plates  are  pro<luced, 
instead  of  circular.  (6. )  IlolUnv  l*resS' 
ing,    Tlic  above  kind  is  called  flat 
ware  ;  deejier  vessels  constitute  hoi' 
l4)w  warfy  of  which  a  foot-pan  may 
be  taken  as  an  example.  The  mould, 
in  this  case,  is  made  in  two  or  more 
pieces.    The  cI.jv  is  worked  into  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  device,  partly 
with  the  aid  of  tools,  but  chiefly  by 
hand ;  and,  when  tinishcd,  the  vessel 
is  extiicated  i)y  taking  the  mould  to 
])icces.  For  some  foims  of  vessels  the 
throwing  and  pressing  processes  are 
combined.    (7.)  6>7j///;^.  Many  arti- 
cles of  pottery  and  porcelain  are  too 
intricate  in  form  or  too  delicate  in 
ornamentation  to  be  produced  either 
by  throwing  or  pressing ;  they  re- 
quire to  be  cast.     The  prepared  clay 
is  brought  to  the  state  of  a  creamy 
liquid,  which  is  poured  into  plaster 
of  Paris  moulds.     It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  beautiful  artistic  articles  no- 
ticed under  Parian  are  produced, 
comprising  statuettes,  small  busts, 
&c.  (8.)  Firing.  All  kinds  of  pottery 
and  porcelain  are  mere  cold,  heavy, 
hm^uh  masses  of  clay,   however 


ornate,  until  thisy  have  been  hakti 
or  Jired.    The  application  of  heat 
gives  them  a  semi-vitrified  character. 
The  pottery'kHn  is  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  holding  a  large  number . 
of  articles  at  once,  exposing  them  to 
a  high  heat,  and  at  the  same  time 
shielding  them  from  the  direct  action 
of  flame  and  smoke.  I^arge  oval  ves- 
sels, called  seg^ars  or  saggers^  are 
temporary  receivers  of  the  articles  in 
the  oven ;  and  such  is  the  art  dis- 
played in  building  them  up,  that  a 
kiln  will  sometimes  contain  30^000 
articles  of  ware  at  once.  The  tempe- 
rature and  duration  of  the  firing  taiy 
with  the  kind  of  ware.  (9.)  Glazing. 
Usually  the  effect  of  firing  is  to  con- 
vert the  clay  into  the  state  called  Mr- 
cttitt  having  a  texture  something  like 
that  of  a  captain's  or  an  Abemetby 
biscuit — not    glossy,   but   smooth, 
hard,  and  slightly  vitreons.    Some- 
times, by  throwing  salt  into  theoveo, 
the  ware  is  fired  and  glazed  at  the 
same  time ;  but  more  frequently  die 
ware  is  fired  into  the  state  of  biscuit, 
then  glazed,  and  then  fired  again  to 
vitrify  the  glaze.     On  this  subject 
see  Gi^ZE.    The  much-used  bhie 
and  white  printed  ware  is  noticed 
under  Earth  knware.    In  this  im- 
portant manufacture  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Staffordshire  Pot- 
teries consume  160,000  tons  of  dnj, 
450,000  tons  of  coal,  4,500  tons  of 
ground  bone,  67,000  lbs.  of  cobalt, 
1 ,  100  tons  of  borax,  and  12,000  ozs. 
of  gold.   But  including  all  the  coant 
pottery,  such  as  is  made  in  Lam- 
oeth,  the  total  consumption  of  daj 
is  supposed  to  exceed  1,000,000  tons. 
The  produce  being  so  large,  we  can 
afford  to  supply  other  countries  with 
pottery,  porcelain,  and  earthenvaic 
to  a  high  value — amounting  in  1867 
to  ;f  1, 600,000. 

Pounce,  for  sprinkling  over  vet 
writing,  is  made  of  powdered  lesn 
and  cuttle-fish  bones. 

PreoiouB  Ketals.  This  desig- 
nation is  rather  a  vague  one,  thoo^ 
it  is  generally  considered  to  t^ 
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to  gold  and  silver  only,  especially 
in  the  language  of  political  econo- 
mists and  buUionists.  When  the 
Commissioners  of  our  two  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  came  to  classify 
the  multiplicity  of  trades  and  objects 
under  their  notice,  they  gave  the 
name  "  Works  in  the  Precious  Me- 
tals" lo  the  following: — (i.)  Com- 
munion plate  ;  such  as  altar  dishes, 
chalices,  patens,  &c.  (2.)  Decora- 
tive gold  and  silver  plate ;  such  as 
racing  cups,  testimonials,  centre- 
pieces, salvers,  candelabra,  &c.  (3.) 
Table  plate  ;  such  as  soup  and  sauce 
tureens,  dessert  services,  dinner  and 
dessert  spoons  and  ladles,  ditto 
knives  and  forks,  breakfast  and  tea 
services,  claret  jugs,  wine  coolers, 
cruet  frames,  &c.  (4.)  Gold  and 
silver  plated  goods.  (5.)  Sheffield 
and  electro-plated  goods.  (6.)  Gilt 
and  ormolu  work,  for  table  and  per- 
sonal decorations  of  various  kinds. 
(7.)  Jewellery  containing  precious 
stones.  (8.)  Gold  and  silver  jewel- 
lery without  precious  stones.  (9.) 
Imitation  jewellery  of  all  kinds,  such 
as  is  generally  known  as  Birming- 
ham jewellery.  There  were  a  few 
other  groups  not  so  suitably  placed; 
but  the  above  certainly  comprise  a 
pretty  wide  range  of  what,  without 
any  great  stretch  of  language,  may  be 
called  works  in  the  precious  metals. 
Under  appropriate  headings  most  of 
these  matters  are  touched  upon  in 
the  present  work. 

F^eoions  Stones.  (See  Dia- 
mond; Gems  and  Precious 
Stones  ;  Jewel,  Jewellery.) 

Preserved  Meats.  (See  Food, 
Preserved.) 

Press.  Various  kinds  of  presses 
are  described  under  Coining, 
Hydraulic  Press,  Oil  Mill, 
Printing,  &c. 

Pressed  Qlass.  This  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  cut  glass  is  made  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  still  more  largely  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  manufac- 
ture was  introduced  into  England 
from  America  aboat  the  year  1852. 


There  was  at  an  earlier  period  some- 
thing like  it  under  the  name  of 
pinched  glass;  but  the  present  glass 
pressing  consists  in  bringing  flint 
glass  into  form  by  means  of  a  metal 
mould  and  plunger.  Pressed-glass 
tumblers,  dishes,  &c.,  are  thus  made, 
imitating  in  a  rough  way  the  bril- 
liancy of  cut  glass  at  a  much  lower 
price.  In  cut  glass  the  ornamenta- 
tion costs  much  more  than  the  ma- 
terial ;  in  pressed  glass  the  material 
is  more  costly  than  the  ornamenta- 
tion. What  the  workmen  call  lire- 
polish  is  the  only  polish  produced 
in  pressed  glass ;  and  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  clear,  even  polish  pro- 
duced by  the  grinding- wheel  in  cut 
glass.  Moreover,  the  direct  finish 
by  the  workman's  hand  is  always 
preferable  to  the  mechanical  same- 
ness of  pressed  or  moulded  work. 
Nevertheless,  pressed  glass  is  as 
strong  and  nearly  as  briOiant  as  cut 
glass,  and  the  derband  for  it  is  Very^ 
&rge. 

Pressure  Gangre.  To  show  the 
force  of  steam  contained  in  any  cy- 
linder orotherconfinedspace,  various 
forms  q{ pressure  gauge  and  vacuum 
gauge  have  been  invented.  In  one 
form  the  indications  are  obtained 
from  the  compression  of  a  known 
volume  of  air,  contained  in  a  conical 
cavity  eommunicating  at  the  top  and 
bottom  with  a  suitably-graduated 
glass  tube.  In  another  there  is  a 
diaphragm  of  mica,  on  which  the 
pressiwe  is  exerted.  In  a  third  the 
pressure  is  exerted  against  a  pair  of 
saucer-shaped  steel  discs,  united  at 
their  edges ;  these  move  an  index  on 
a  circular  graduated  dial.  In  a  fourth 
the  pressure  is  directed  against  flexi- 
ble metal  plates,  which  act  on  a  co- 
lumn of  mercury ;  and  this  column, 
rising  or  falling  in  a  graduated  tube, 
indicates  the  amount  of  pressure. 
Other  pressure  gauges  for  steam- 
engines  have  been  invent'»H '-  -'"^qi- 
variety.  A  deep^ea^ 
for  water  instead  of 
tended  for  measaring 
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the  sea  by  ihc  amount  of  the  com- 
pression of  water  c(mtaincd  in  a  cy- 
lindrical jjlass  vessel ;  the  vessel 
terminates  alxive  in  a  Imely-pra- 
iluated  ^lass  tui)e,  and  is  enclosed  in 
a  metallic  case,  and  the  pressure  of 
any  water  contained  in  the  vessel  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  rising  in 
the  ^'raduated  tube. 

Prime  Movers.  })efore  a  ma- 
chine can  i)e  set  to  work — whether 
to  for^e  an  anchor  or  to  head  a  pin, 
to  i)luw  a  furnace  or  to  stamp  a 
shilling,  to  weave  calico  or  to  cut 
lucifer  splints — there  must  be  taken 
into  account  the  force  which  is  to  set 
ever)'thing  in  motion,  the  machine 
that  is  to  move  the  machines.  Hence 
engineers  are  called  upon  to  pay 
great  attention  to  what  arc  called 
■prime  mm^ersy  and  to  study  those 
which  may  I)e  the  best  or  the 
cheapest  under  given  circumstances, 
^[uscular  power,  water  power,  wind 
power,  and  steam  power  are  the  chief 
agencies  whereby  machinery  is  put 
in  motion ;  and  the  prime  movers 
comprise,  in  effect,  everjthing  that 
belongs  essentially  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  kinds  of  power.  The 
Machinery  Jury,  at  the  last  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  treatcnl  under 
this  heading  all  that  concerned 
steam  lx)i]ers  and  furnaces,  super- 
heating steam  apparatus,  contriv- 
ances for  preventing  rust  and  foul- 
ing in  boilers,  water-softening  for 
boilers,  regenerative  furnaces,  fixed 
and  portable  steam-engines,  rail  and 
road  locomotives,  expansive  work- 
ing apparatus,  steam  turbines,  wind- 
mills, water-wheels,  water  turbines, 
water  -  pressure  engines,  vacuum - 
power  engines,  hot  r  air  engines, 
compressed-air  engines,  gas  engines, 
&c.  Most  of  these  matters  are 
treated  under  their  proper  headings 
in  this  work. 

Brinoe'8  Metal  is   one  of  the 
munerous  kinds  of  brasSy  containing 
marc  copper  and  less  zinc  than  or- 
'•'hrass, 

»,  This,  one  of  the  most 


valuable   of  all   the  practical  arts, 
virtually  began  when  any  impression 
of  any  object  was  obtained  upon. an- 
other substance.    But,  in  the  sense 
usually    understood,     the    Chinese 
seem  to  have  invented  the  art.    A 
piece  of  paper  was  cemented  dowu 
upon  a  smooth  block  of  wood;  a 
penman  wrote  a  page-full  of  words 
or  hieroglyphics  on  the  papier;  aD 
engraver  cut  the  block  in  conibrmity 
with  the  writing;    the    remaining 
paper  was  washed  off';  and  then  the 
block  was  ready  to  be  printed  from 
witli  any  kind  of  ink.    Any  number 
of  impressions  could  be  taken  from 
such  a  block;   but  then  as  many 
blocks  were  needed  as  there  were 
pages  in  the  "book.     Whether  de- 
rived from  any  Oriental  source  01 
an    independent    invention,    such 
block-printing   came    into    use  in 
Europe  about  the  year  1400 — ^not 
for  books,  but  for  playing-caids  and 
for  single-page  publications.  Coster, 
a  Dutch  printer  of  such   articles, 
introduced  about  1420  the  plan  of 
cutting  up  an  engraved  block  into 
numerous  pieces,  which  could  be 
interchanged,  and  thus  made  avail- 
able  for    printing    many    different 
kinds    of   books    in    succession  — 
whether  the   pieces   were  sep.irate 
words   or   separate    letters.     TTins 
m<rvable  wood  types  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  block  prints.     Somewhere 
about  1440,  Gutenberg,  at  Mainz,  in- 
vented (as  is  supposed)  some  mode 
of  carving  separate  type-letteis  out 
of  small  pieces  of  metal ;  but  it  was 
kept  secret.  At  length,  about  1450, 
Gutenberg,  Faust,  and  SchoefFer,  in 
partnership,  put  in  operation  a  plan 
of  casting  the  types  in  melted  metal. 
How  much  Ccich  contributed  to  the 
invention  is  not  now  known;  but 
the  first  result  of  their  labour  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  printed  edition 
of  a  Papal  indulgence,  struck  off  in 
1453.    Faust,  when  the  partnership 
ended,  was  more    successful  than 
either  of  the   other  two,  and  was 
popularly  believed  to  have  had  the 
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advantage  (or  disadvantage)  of  Sa- 
tanic agency:  hence  the  legend 
about  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus. 
Printing  from  cast  metal  types  being 
thus  established,  the  art  spread,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  century,  to 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  printers  in  Eng- 
land were  William  Caxton  and 
Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Caxton*s  first 
effort,  the  "  Game  of  Chesse,"  was 
printed  in  1474.  The  alphabetical  let- 
ters at  first  employed  were  old  Gothic y 
or  what  is  now  called  black  letter ; 
but  this  was  almost  entirely  super- 
seded in  later  times  by  Roman  t5rpe, 
and  occasionally  hylUdic^  or  sloping. 
Every  part  of  the  printing  art  has  of 
course  undergone  improvement  dur- 
ing the  last  four  hundred  years ;  but  it 
is  indisputable  that  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  the  working  of  the 
presses  has  been  the  most  vital  exten- 
sion of  all— one  of  the  greatest  aids  to 
civilisation,  indeed,  Uiat  the  world 
has  seen.  In  some  kinds  of  printing 
(such  as  letter-press)  the  ink  is  at 
the  surface  of  the  printing  block  or 
plate,  and  not  in  the  sunken  parts  ; 
in  others  (such  as  copper-plate)'  the 
ink  is  in  the  sunken  parts,  and  not 
on  the  surface;  while  in  a  third 
kind  (such  as  lithography)  there  is 
no  apparent  depression  of  the  sur- 
face, but  the  ink  is  prevented  from 
touching  certain  parts  by  chemical 
action.  The  chief  practical  details 
are  described  under  the  next  two 
articles ;  but  subordinate  matters 
are  noticed  under  a  multitude  of 
other  headings. 

PrintiniT,  by  Hand.  The  ordi- 
nary printing-press,  worked  by  hand 
and  not  by  steam,  is  simply  one 
among  many  means  of  producing 
flat  pressure,  however  the  mecha- 
nism may  be  varied,  (i.)  Common 
Press,  In  this,  probably  the  ear- 
liest form,  invented  by  Blauw,  the 
pressure  is  produced  by  turning 
a  screw.  The  platen^  which  im- 
parts pressure  to  the  paper,  works 
up  and  down  for  each  sheet  or  im- 


pression. The  pressman,  palling  a 
handle,  works  a  screw  which  pro- 
duces these  alternate  movements. 
The  form  of  type  is  conveyed  under 
the  platen  by  means  of  a  carriage, 
and  is  run  in  and  out  by  means  of  a 
winch  and  belt.  On  the  outer  end 
of  the  carriage  is  fixed  the  gallows, 
a  skeleton  frame  for  supporting  two 
tympansy  hinged  together.  These 
tympans  are  light  square  frames  co- 
vered with  parchment ;  two  or  three 
layers  of  blanket  are  placed  between 
them;  and,  aided  by  a  small  iron 
frame  called  the  frisket^  they  retain 
the  sheet  of  paper  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  it  to  be  printed.  The 
t3rpe  is  inked  by  means  of  balls 
or  cushions  of  pelt  or  leather, 
dabbed  over  the  form  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ink  the  surface  of  every  type 
but  not  to  sink  into  the  interstices. 
There  are  thus  several  movements 
involved — linking  the  form,  adjust- 
ing the  tjnnpans  and  frisk et,  placing 
the  paper,  rolling  in  the  carriage, 
working  the  screw-press,-  and  all 
the  reverse  operations  to  prepare  for 
the  next  impression.  (2.)  Stanhope 
Press,  Among  a  multitude  of  im- 
provements on  Blauw's  old  screw- 
press  is  that  which  was  invented  by 
Karl  Stanhope.  This  is  also  a  screw- 
press  ;  but  the  screw  action  is  so 
well  managed  as  to  economise  force 
where  it  is  least  wanted,  and  to 
bring  it  on  with  great  power  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  actual  pressure 
of  the  paper  upon  the  form  is  needed. 
The  raising  of  the  platen,  after 
each  impression,  is  aided  by  the  de- 
scent of  a  balance-weight.  The  bed 
on  which  the  form  of  type  rests  is  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  print  a  much 
larger  sheet  than  is  usually  printed 
by  the  common  press.  The  Stan- 
hope press  is  worked  by  two  men — 
one  to  ink  the  t}'pe  and  arrange 
the  form  and  paper ;  the  other  to 
manage  the  lever  which  works  the 
screw  and  platen.  Many  minor 
adjustments  are  attended  to,  to  in- 
sure that  the  sheet  of  paper  shall 
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lie  square  on  the  form,  and  that 
it  shah  not  be  soiled  with  ink  on  the 
mar^n.  As  each  sheet  can  be 
printed  on  one  side  only  at  a  time, 
the  form  of  t\'pe  has  to  be  changed 
before  the  otner  side  can  be  printed. 
If  woodcuts  are  incorporated  in  the 
page  of  type,  greater  care  and  deli- 
cacy arc  required  in  some  of  the  ma- 
nipulations. (3.)  Albion  Press,  Inthis 
form  of  press  the  old  wooden  basis 
u{  the  Stanhope  press  is  superseded 
by  iron  ;  a  combmation  of  cam  and 
lever  is  used  instead  of  a  screw ;  a 
spiral  spring  is  used  instead  of  a 
balance- weight ;  and  various  other 
improvements  have  rendered  the 
l^rcss  both  easier  to  work  and  more 
rapid  in  its  action.  (4.)  Columbian 
Press,  This  is  another  modem  im- 
rovement  on  the  Stanhope ;  and  it 
las,  like  the  Albion,  been  made  the 
basis  of  still  further  improvements 
by  later  inventors.  The  chief  feature 
is  a  combination  of  powerful  levers 
to  produce  maximum  pressure  just 
at  the  ])roper  moment. — All  these 
machines  require  some  kind  of  inking 
apparatus.  In  the  earlier  modes  of 
|)rinting,  the  inking  balls  or  cushions, 
just  noticed,  were  always  used  ;  but 
an  inking  roller  is  now  coming  more 
and  more  into  use.  Being  made  of 
^lue  and  treacle,  it  has  a  remarkable 
degree  of  elasticity,  which  qualifies 
it  to  press  upon  the  types  very  inti- 
mately. It  is  provided  with  handles 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  rolled 
along  any  flat  surface.  The  ink  is 
spread  out  upon  a  flat  table  with  a 
muller;  and  the  roller,  by  being 
passed  over  this  table,  takes  up  a 
thin  layer  of  ink  over  its  whole  sur- 
face ;  this  ink  is  then  transferred  to 
the  tjrpe  by  rolling.  Sometimes  a 
distributing  roller  is  also  used, 
which  takes  up  a  layer  of  ink  from 
the  table,  and  distributes  it  to  the 
other  roller.  The  equality  of  the  ink 
employed  varies  with  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  done. 

Printingr,  by  Steam,    The  appli- 
cation of  steam  power  to  the  print- 


ing-press has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  stimuli  to  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  popular  education,  by 
enabling  publishers  to  produce  at  a 
cheap  rate  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers  which  would  else  be 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  We  may  feel  pretty  cer- 
tarn  that  neither  the  penny  post  northe 
electric  telegraph  would  have  been 
established  without  it;  the  incen- 
tive for  such  daring  novelties  would 
have  been  wanting,  (i.)  Kimi^s 
Machine,  The  first  actual  printing 
machine  worked  by  steam  power 
was  invented  by  a  German  named 
Konig,  early  in  the  present  centiuj. 
After  many  abortive  attempts  m 
Germany  and  in  £ngland,  Konig 
at  length  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  steam-printing  machine  of  his  set 
up  in  the  Times  printing -ofiBce; 
and  the  number  of  that  journal  fior 
November  29,  1814,  inaugurated  the 
new  era.  The  type  was  laid  on  a 
flat  surface,  the  sheet  of  paper  was 
wound  round  a  cylinder,  and  the 
printing  was  effected  by  rolling  the 
cylinder  over  the  type.  The  amoont 
of  automatic  action  in  a  machine  so 
recently  invented  was  highly  credit- 
able to  the  ability  of  Konig.  As 
the  Times  said  in  a  leading  article 
on  that  day: — "The  machine  itself 
places  the  form,  inks  it,  adjusts  the 
paper  to  the  form  newly  inked, 
stamps  the  sheet,  and  gives  it  forth  to 
the  hands  of  the  attendant,  at  the 
same  time  withdrawing  the  form  fora 
fresh  coat  of  ink,  which  itself  again 
distributes,  to  meet  the  ensmng 
sheet  now  advancing  for  impies- 
sion ;  and  the  whole  of  these  com- 
plicated acts  is  performed  with  such 
a  velocity  and  simultaneousness  of 
movement,  that  no  less  than  1,100 
sheets  are  impressed  in  one  hoar.** 
Ten  years  later,  on  December  3rd, 
1824,  the  Times  begun  to  be  printed 
on  both  sides  at  once  by  an  im- 
provement of  Konig*!*  machme; 
this  enabled  them  to  produce  2,000 
copies  per  hour.     (2.)  Cowperud 
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Applegath^s  Machine,  In  18 18  a 
patent  was  taken  out  in  the  joint 
names  of  these  two  inventors ;  and 
from  that  year  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  improvements  was 
introduced  by  them.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  machine  patented  were, 
we  believe,  Professor  Cowper's. 
There  were  drums  introduced  be- 
tween the  printing  cylinders;  the 
sheet  of  paper  was  conveyed  over 
one  of  these  drums  and  imder  an- 
other; the  types  for  the  two  sides 
of  the  sheet  were  arranged  at  cal- 
culated distances ;  and  the  sheet  was 
caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  drums 
to  travel  to  the  second  cylinder  after 
being  printed  on  one  side  by  the 
first.  There  was  thus  insiu'ed  ac- 
curacy of  register  in  the  printing  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  sheet.  (3.)  Two- 
Cylinder  Machine.  Instead  of  trac- 
ing in  detail  the  almost  numberless 
improvements  introduced  by  these 
two  inventors,  let  us  briefly  describe 
the  two -cylinder  machine,  with 
which  a  vast  amount  of  book  and 
newspaper  printing  is  executed. 
The  sheet  of  paper  to  be  printed  is 
laid  by  a  boy,  the  layer-on^  on  a 
feeding.apron  which  winds  round 
two  rollers  at  the  end  ;  it  is  carried 
on  under  the  weh  roller  and  the 
smoothing  roller  to  the  entering 
drum,  over  which  it  passes ;  then 
it  is  seized  between  two  systems  of 
endless  tapes,  so  arranged  that  each 
tape  shall  only  touch  a  white  margin 
of  the  paper,  and  not  a  part  that  is 
to  be  printed.  The  tapes  retain  the 
sheet  in  position  while  it  is  being 
carried  over  and  under  the  drums 
and  printing  cylinders;  and  they 
never  let  go  of  it  till  it  has  been 
printed  on  both  sides.  The  print- 
ing cylinders  are  covered  with  cloth 
or  blanket,  to  make  the  surface 
slightly  soft  and  yielding.  The  two 
forms  of  type,  one  for  each  side,  are 
ranged  honzontally,  side  by  side,  on 
a  carriage  which  alternately  carries 
them  under  the  cylinders  and  back 
again.    There  is  a  complete  set  of 


inking  apparatus  to  each  form,  most 
ingeniously  inking  the  types  just  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  not 
under  the  cylinders.  The  apparatus 
is  rather  complicated,  comprising 
ductor  roller^  ink  trough^  vibrating 
roller,  inking  table,  distributing 
rollers,  &c.  The  whole  operations 
may  be  said  to  group  themselves 
into  three  sets —  the  inking  of  the 
forms  of  type ;  the  shifting  of  these 
forms  to  and  fro  on  the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine; and  the  pressing  of  the  sheet 
of  paper  on  the  two  forms  in  succes- 
sion by  the  agency  of  the  cylinders, 
drums,  and  tapes.  Two -cylinder 
machines  now  print  average  book- 
work  at  a  rate  of  about  700  copies 
per  hour.  (4.)  Four-Cylinder  Ma- 
chine. In  1827,  Messrs.  Cowperand 
Applegath,  by  inventing  a  four- 
cylinder  machine^  enabled  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Times  to  print  6,000 
copies  per  hour.  There  are  four 
feeding-aprons,  foiw  drums,  four 
sets  of  tapes,  four  printing  cylinders, 
&c.  The  sheets  of  paper  are  carried 
up  and  down,  over  and  under,  with 
wonderful  quickness  and  accuracy. 
There  is  not  really  any  new  prin- 
ciple at  work  in  this  machine,  distinct 
from  the  two-cylinder,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  additional  minor  ad- 
justments of  a  very  ingenious  kind. 
These  machines,  however,  for  news- 
papers do  not  register  so  accurately 
as  the  two-cylinder  used  in  book- 
work.  (5.)  Vertical  Cylinder  Ma- 
chine. Another  period  of  about 
twenty  years  elapsed,  during  which 
the  four- cylinder  machine  was  used 
at  the  Times  office.  But  there  came 
a  period  when  the  publishers  wished 
to  issue  10,000  copies  per  hour, 
which  Mr.  Applegath  found  him- 
self unable  to  accomplish  with  any 
practicable  arrangement  of  hori- 
zontal cylinders.  He  therefore  in- 
vented a  very  beautiful  arrangement 
of  vertical  cylinders,  eight  of  them 
to  press  the  sheets  of  paper  against 
a  larger  central  cylinoer  on  which 
the  forms  of  type  were  placed.    A 
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reciprocating   motion    was    merely 
siiperscticd  by  a  more  rai)id  circuhir 
one.     The  machines,  in  their  con- 
>tructi(m,  have  a  central  cylinder  64 
inches  in  diameter,  with  the  forms 
of  type  on  its  surface.     The  eight 
surrounding  cylinders,  13  inches  in 
diameter,  ure   covered  with   cloth  ; 
and  all  nine  rotate  on  vertical  axes. 
The  inking  rollers  are  also  vertical, 
and  sup])ly  the  tyj)e  with  ink  at  rc- 
^'ular  intervals  during  the  rotation  of 
ilie  type  cylinder.  There  being  eight 
l)ressing  cylinders  and  eight  sets  of 
inking  rollers,  eight  sheets  of  paper 
lan  be  printed  during  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  type-cylinder.   There  are 
eight  layers-on,  who  supply  sheets 
oi  paper  to  eight  tables  or  stands,  on 
which  they  arc  caught  by  a  scries  of 
tapes,  antf  carried  vertically  so  as  to 
be  acteil  on  by  the  pressure  rollers. 
Kach    layer-on     places    24    sheets 
per    minute,    and    the    printing   is 
thus   at  the  rate  of  8  x  24  =  192 
})er  minute,   or    11,520  per  hour. 
Allowing    for    delays    and   adjust- 
ments, this  gives  ]}ractically  10,000 
per  hour.      It  was   deservedly  re- 
corded as  a  great  achievement,  that 
on  May  7th,   1850,   an  edition  of 
34,000   copies    of  the    Times  was 
printed  in  four  hours,  the  matter  of 
four-lifths  of  which  was  not  even 
written  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  !   By  various  improve- 
ments   the    rate  of   working    was 
increased.     On  the  day  when  the 
JJuke  of  Wellington's  funeral  was 
described   (Nov.   14,    1852),  70,000 
copies  of  the  Times  were  printed, 
^ome  on  one  machine  at  11,000  per 
hour,  others  on  a  second  machine  at 
12,000.     Still  further  improvements 
afterwards  raised  the  speed  to  14,000 
and  even  16,000.  {d.)  Hoe's  Machine. 
This,  wliich  is  an  American  inven- 
tion, has  many  advantages  in  regard 
to  compactness,  and  is  now  much 
employed  in  newspaper-printing  in 
England.     It  can  be  made  to  print 
one,   two,  or  up   to   ten   sheets  at 
once;  and  there  are  certain  facili- 


ties for  placing  and  removing  the 
sheets  of  paper  in  which  it  excds 
Applegath's.  In  the  simplest  ar- 
rangement, the  form  of  type  is  ad- 
justed to  one-fourth  of  the  surface 
of  a  revolving  horizontal  cylinder, 
the  other  three-fourths  being  used 
for  distrii)uting  the  ink.  The  im- 
pression-cylinders are  of  couse 
parallel  with  the  type-cylinder,  and 
act  with  it.  The  inking  arrange- 
ments are  entirely  under  the  cybo- 
ders,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
ingenuity  and  completeness.  In 
the  great  ten-cylinder  machine  (which 
will  print  18,000  to  20,000  co[»es 
per  hour),  the  form  of  type  is  car- 
ried round  to  each  of  the  ten  im- 
pression c}*linders  in  succession,  and 
prints  the  sheet  of  paper  which  each 
Dears,  ^lost  of  the  penny  daily 
papers  are  now  printed  on  these 
beautiful  and  powerful  ten-cylinder 
Hoe  machines.  (7.)  FUU-priMtm^ 
Machines.  Although  steam  power  h 
mostly  applied  to  the  varioos  khids 
of  cylinder  machines,  it  is  also  sa^ 
cessfully  adopted  iox  JUU  Gi  fiaUn 
presses,  in  which  the  pressure  is 
produced  by  the  downward  motioo 
of  a  platen.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  work  should  not  be  eqoally 
good  with  that  of  the  hand-workcJ 
press,  while  the  speed  of  w<vkiag 
can  be  greatly  increased.  But  a:* 
no  flat  press  prints  more  than  one 
side  at  a  time,  whereas  a  cyliodff 
machine  prints  both  sides,  the  latter 
will  have  the  advantage  in  speed  of 
working. — ^To  print  both  sides  ei 
once  is  the  next  great  inventicAto 
be  looked  fonn'ard  to ;  and  to  do 
this  printing  on  an  endless  web  of 
paper,  which  the  machine  cuts  into 
sheets  as  it  proceeds.  Already  socb 
progress  has  been  made  as  to  gi'* 
hope  that  this  grand  result  will  one 
day  be  realised. 

[To  show  what  wonderful  resote 
are  now  produced  by  the  combiaed 
influence  of  electro-telegraphic  re- 
porting and  the  use  of  Hoe*s  bb* 
cliine,  the  following  achievemciU  is 
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worthy  of  record  : — Mr.  Gladstone 
made  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  five 
columns  in  length,  on  a  particular 
evening  in  December,  1868.  It 
was  reported  in  short-hand,  then 
written  out  in  full,  and  then  tele- 
graphed, word  by  word,  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  this  telegraphing  occupied 
from  1 1  P.M.  to  4  A.M. ;  and  yet  by 
6.30  A.M.  30,000  copies  of  the 
Scotsman  newspaper,  containing  the 
speech  in  full,  were  printed,  folded, 
and  despatched.] 

Proof  House.  The  proving  of 
gun-barrels  is  an  important  process 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  ;  and 
the  ^r(tw/*-A<7ttjtfj,  in  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere,  are  specially  fitted  up  for 
this  duty.  All  English  gun-barrels 
must,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  be  proved 
either  in  that  town  or  in  the  metro- 
polis. All  barrels  are  to  be  proved 
twice — first  provisionally,  and  then 
definitely  when  the  gun  is  ready  to 
be  put  together.  Breech -loading 
barrels  are  proved  the  second  time 
when  the  breech-loading  apparatus 
is  attached  and  complete.  The  size 
of  the  bore  at  the  time  of  proof  is 
stamped  on  every  barrel  in  plain 
figures.  More  than  600,000  musket 
and  rifie  barrels  are  annually  proved 
in  England  alone.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent four  proof-houses  in  England — 
the  trade  and  the  Government  proof- 
houses  in  Bumingham,  the  trade 
proof-house  in  London,  and  the 
Government  proof-house  at  Enfield. 
The  first  of  these  proves  as  many  bar- 
rels as  all  the  other  three  combined. 
The  average  failure  is  about  4  per 
cent. ;  that  is,  four  barrels  in  100  tail 
to  withstand  the  test  of  proof  to  the 
required  degree.  The  proof  itself 
consists  in  finngwith  heavier  bullets 
and  larger  charges  than  are  to  be  used 
with  the  finished  gun ;  if  the  barrel 
bears  this  test  favourably,  it  is  deemed 
fitted  for  its  work.  The  proof  of 
large  ordnance,  accurately  and  highlv 
finished  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day,  is  much  more  severe. 

Protean  Stone,  or  Artificial 


Ivory y  are  names  given  to  a  peculiar 
preparation  of  gypsum,  applied  to 
ornamental  manufactures,  Mr.  Che- 
verton,  studying  the  action  of  water 
on  lime,  was  led  to  this  new  inven- 
tion. His  plan  comprises  the  mak- 
ing of  a  kind  of  alabaster,  capable 
of  being  wrought  into  ornamental 
forms,  and  into  a  fine  powder  suit- 
able for  compressing  into  a  mould. 
Peculiar  processes  of  watering,  heat- 
ing, cooling,  and  drying  are  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  the  desired 
result ;  and  when  the  manufactured 
article  is  to  present  a  translucent  or 
semi-transparent  appearance,  it  is 
immersed  in  some  kind  of  oil  or  var- 
nish. It  is  variously  coloured,  by 
dissolving  the  requisite  colours  in 
water,  and  either  immersing  the 
finished  article  in  it  as  in  a  liquid  dye, 
or  sprinkling  the  solution  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  a  mottled  appear- 
ance. The  substance  has  been  used 
for  making  door-handles,  finger- 
plates, inkstands,  letter-weights,  &c. 

Prussian  Blue  is  a  compound 
of  cyanogen  and  iron,  pre.  ared  by 
a  complicated  chemical  process  fi-om 
horns,  hoofs,  woollen  rags,  and 
many  other  substances.  Tl5s  beau- 
tiful pigment,  called  in  France  hleii 
de  Paris f  is  largely  used  by  colour- 
makers,  painters,  dyers,  calico- 
printers,  and  blue-ink  makers. 

Puddlinflr  Furnace.  The  fur- 
nace employed  in  puddling  iron 
(see  Iron  Refining  and  Pud- 
dling), or  converting  it  from  the 
raw  to  the  wrought  state,  has  a  hearth 
either  of  fire-brick  or  of  cast-iron 
plate  covered  with  a  layer  of  slag. 
This  hearth,  which  constitutes  a 
kind  of  oven,  is  heated  in  a  peculiar 
way.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  fire-place, 
witii  a  brick  bridge  or  elevation  stand- 
ing up  some  inches  higli  between  the 
two  ;  the  llame  and  hot  air,  passing 
over  this  bridge,  dash  against  a 
covered  roof  of  the  hearth,  and  arc 
thence  reflected  downwards  witli 
great  force  upon  the  molten  contents. 
A  chimney  40  or  50  feet  hi* 
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duces  a  draught  which  maintains  a 
strong  heat  in  the  fire-place,  and  also 
draws  the  flame  with  considerable 
vigourinto  the  hearth  or  oven.  Ahole 
on  one  side  of  the  furnace,  closed 
when  necessar}'  by  an  iron  and  brick 
door,  enables  the  puddler  to  insert 
a  long  iron  bar  dunng  the  course  of 
the  operations. 

Pasr  Mill.  (See  Brick  Making; 
PoRCKLAiN;  Pottery;  Tiles.) 

Pulley.  The  making  of  the  blocks 
around  which  the  ropes  of  a  pulley- 
work  is  noticed  under  Block  Ma- 
chinery. 

Polpinsr  Machine.  Graziers  and 
farmers  now  pay  great  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  food  for  their  cat- 
tle. Not  only  does  the  turnip  cutter 
bring  the  vegetable  to  a  state  more 
suitable  for  the  animal  to  eat  it,  but 
the  pulping  machine  carries  the  pro- 
cess  stUl  further,  by  reducing  the 
turnips  and  man  gold- wurzcl  to  a 
condition  of  complete  pulp.  By  this 
means  the  pulp  can  be  mixed  more 
readily  witn  the  chaff  of  hay  and 
straw,  better  insuring  the  combina- 
tion of  all  into  one  article  of  diet. 
Knives  disposed  in  various  ways, 
or  spikes  attached  to  revolving  shafts, 
form  the  chief  features  in  various 
kinds  of  pulping  machine. 

Pumice;  Pumice  Stone. 
Pumice  is  a  kind  of  grey  lava,  ob- 
tained mostly  from  a  part  of  Italy 
where  volcanoes  have  at  one  time 
been  active.  Being  very  hard  and 
brittle,  it  is  much  used  in  polishing 
stone,  slate,  glass,  metal,  wood,  and 
varnished  and  painted  goods  ;  being 
used  .sometimes  in  the  lump  and 
sometimes  in  powder.  Some  of  the 
varieties  are  so  porous  as  to  be  less 
than  half  their  weight  of  water. 

Pump.  However  pumps  may 
vary  in  their  mode  of  action,  they 
all  raise  water  from  one  level  to 
another,  (i.)  The  suction  pump 
has  a  barrel,  piston,  pipes,  «ind  valves. 
When  it  is  worked  by  a  handle  at 
the  top,  the  piston  draws  air  from 
the  barrel,  and  water  rushes  in  from 


below  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  By 
means  of  suitable  valves,  this  water 
is  drawn  up  to  the  surface.  Owing 
to  the  limits  of  atmospheric  pes- 
sure,  33  feet  is  the  greatest  depth 
from  which  water  can  be  pumped 
up  by  this  means.  (2.)  Thic  force 
pump.  Here,  while  the  upward 
movement  of  the  piston  drakes  water 
into  the  barrel  by  suction,  the  down- 
ward motion  presses  on  that  water, 
and  forces  it  into  a  lateral  ascend- 
ing  pipe  with  great  power.  (3.) 
The  chain  pump  has  an  endless 
chain  of  boards  or  flaps,  which  just 
fit  the  section  of  a  square  tube  or 
trunk ;  when  the  chain  is  worked 
so  that  the  boards  move  upwards 
through  the  trunk,  each  board  car- 
ries its  quota  of  water  up  to  the  top. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  ot 
pump,  the  most  poweifuL  of  wlddi 
IS  noticed  under  Turbine  ;  while  a 
recent  novelty  is  treated  under  Tube 
Well. 

Pumpinr  EnffliiAi.  The  deep 
mines  of  coal  and  other  minerak 
are  often  so  flooded  with  water  that 
vast  arrangements  are  needed  for 
pumping  9iem.  When  the  mine 
IS  shallow  and  the  water  small  in 
amount,  a  gin  or  whimsey  may  suf- 
fice. This  consists  of  two  backets 
raised  and  lowered  by  horse  poweit 
an  empty  bucket  descending  while 
a  full  one  ascends.  For  deeper 
mines,  water  power  is  apphed  in 
countries  and  districts  where  coal  is 
dear,  but  steam  power  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  water-  power  sys- 
tem, water  flows  over  many  whews 
in  succession,  and  is  thus  made  to 
do  duty  two  or  more  times  over.  In 
the  steam-power  system,  a  steam- 
engine  is  built  near  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  and  connected  with  pumps. 
&c.,  down  the  shaft.  The  pumps 
employed  are  lift  pumps,  derating 
the  water  from  the  mine  rather  Iw" 
lifting  it  than  by  suction.  The  lifti 
or  columns  of  water  Ufted,  are  many 
yards  in  height,  and  there  ii  a  as- 
tern at  the  bottom  of  each :  the  lift 
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draws  up  the  water  from  one  cistern 
to  another.  There  is  in  reality  only 
one  piston-rod  from  the  top  to  th  e  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  but  as  many  pumps 
as  there  are  lifts ;  and  the  pump-rod 
of  each  pump  has  a  reciprocating 
or  up-and-down  motion.  In  Corn- 
wall, where  coal  is  dearer  than  in 
the  colliery  districts,  the  steam- 
engines  employed  at  the  tin  and 
copper  mines  are  specially  con- 
structed to  do  as  much  work  as  pos- 
sible for  each  ton  of  coals;  this 
ratio  is  called  the  duty^  which  is 
becoming  higher  and  higher  in  pro- 
portion as  improvements  in  fur- 
naces, boilers,  and  working  gear  are 
introduced.  A  century  ago,  an  at- 
mospheric engine,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  Watt,  performed  a  duty 
estimated  by  raising  5,500,000 lbs. 
of  water  i  foot  high  by  the  expen- 
diture of  I  bushel  of  Welsh  coal ; 
half  a  century  ago  the  quantity  was 
28,000,000,  and  now  it  is  nearly 
70,000,000;  in  some  special  instances 
more  than  100,000,000.  One  end 
of  the  engine-beam  hangs  directly 
over  the  shaft,  and  the  other  end 
has  a  balance- weight  to  render  easier 
the  raising  of  the  pump-rod.  Some 
of  the  cylinders  of  these  engines 
are  as  much  as  100  inches  diameter, 
and  in  those  the  steam  is  worked 
expansively. 

Punch ;  Panohingr  Machine. 
The  punches  used  in  various  me- 
chanical trades  have  mostly  a  kind 
of  hollow  tube  at  the  lower  end  of 
a  shank.  The  extremity  of  the  tube 
being  made  sharp,  a  smart  blow 
will  cause  the  punch  to  cut  out  a 
small  circular  piece  of  wood,  metal, 
or  leather.  A  duplex  punch,  such 
as  is  used  by  railway-ticket  col- 
lectors, acts  like  pincers,  and  requires 
no  blow  in  the  act  of  punching.  For 
the  punching  machines  worked  by 
steam,  see  Machine  Tools. 

Purple.  Purple  colours  and  dyes 
are  mostly  produced  by  mixing  reds 
with  blues.  There  is  one,  however, 
orchil,  which  is  a  sort  of  natural 


purple,  and  there  is  another  belong- 
ing to  the  coal-tar  series.  (See 
Aniline  Colours.)  The  purple 
of  Cassius  (chloride  of  gold  and 
tin)  produces  the  beautS^ul  ruby 
colour  for  glass-staining. 

Putty.  The  oil  putty  employed 
by  painters  and  glaziers  is  made  of 
whiting  and  dr3ring  linseed  oil.  It 
is  sometime^  rendered  a  little  elastic 
by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  tal- 
low. In  glue  putty,  employed  in 
some  trades,  the  oil  is  replaced  by 
hot  melted  glue. 

Putty  Powder  is  the  absurd 
name  for  a  hard  white  powdered 
oxide  of  tin,  much  used  in  polishing 
stone  and  metal,  and  in  giving  a 
white  colour  to  enamels. 

Psrrites  are  mostly  sulphurets  of 
the  metals.  Iron  Pyrites^  which  is 
a  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  a  brassy-look- 
ing mineral,  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Copper  Pyrites  is  a  sulphuret 
of  copper  and  iron,  softer  and  more 
yielding  than  iron  pyrites;  this  is  the 
ore  from  which  most  of  our  metallic 
copper  is  obtained  by  smelting.  (See 
Copper.)  There  are  also  Cobalt  and 
Nickel  pyrites,  not  much  used  in  the 
arts.  No  less  than  114,000  tons  of 
P5rrites  were  imported  in  1867. 

Psrroligmeous  Acid  is  a  name 
which  means  hot -wood  acid. 
Branches  and  small  billets  of  many 
kinds  of  wood,  such  as  fir,  ash.  oak, 
beech,  and  birch,  when  burned  in 
close  iron  retorts,  give  off  this  acid, 
which  distils  over  into  separate 
vessels.  In  some  of  the  manufacto- 
ries where  this  acid  is  made,  saw- 
dust, chips,  shavings,  and  spent  dye- 
W09ds  are  rendered  available,  using 
up  waste  materials  in  an  economic£U 
way.  The  acid  is  used  in  making 
acetates  for  dyers  and  calico-printers, 
and  vinegar  for  pickling. 

P3rrom.eter,  or  fire-measurer^  is  a 
kind  of  thermometer  which  measures 
very  high  degrees  of  heat.  The  form 
adopted  by  Wedgwood  act« 
continuous  contractioii  <rf 
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ball  of  porcelain  clay  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  continuously-increas- 
ing; heat.  It  used  to  be  supposed 
that  the  contraction  was  really  uni- 
form ;  but  il  is  uuv;  known  to  fluctu- 
ate both  with  the  hei^^ht  and  with 
the  duration  of  hcatinj;.  Dciniell's 
pyrometer  depends  on  tlje  expansion 
of  a  bar  of  ]>latinum  enclosed  in  a 
cylinder  of  lire-clay  or  plumbago ; 
tlie  ex]>ansion  is  tolerably  uniform, 
but  minute  in  (]uantity  and  diflicult 
of  observation.  A  more  recent  in- 
vention by  Jiystrom  measures  the 
amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  a  ball  of 
platinum  by  the  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature of  a  known  bulk  of  M'ater  in 
which  it  has  been  plunged.  The 
apparatus  is  rather  complicated ; 
comprising  a  horizontal  porcelain 
tube,  another  tube  placed  ooliquely, 
a  ball  of  platinum,  a  small  iron  rod, 
a  small  square  brass  cistern  Hlledwith 
water,  a  wooden  box  surrounding 
the  cistern,  and  a  small  wire-gauze 
cage.  This  instrument  is  considered 
to  be  more  accurate  than  either 
Wedgwood's  or  Daniell's.  P}'ro- 
melers  of  some  form  or  other  are 
useful  in  the  porcelain,  enamel, 
gla^s,  steel,  and  other  manufac- 
tures. 

Pypotechny.  The  firework- 
makeis  employ  a  large  variety  of 
sub>tances  to  jiroduce  their  dazzling 
displays  :  gunpowder,  sulphur,  cl»or- 
coal,  saltpetre,  steel  and  iron  filings, 
zinc  and  copi)er  filings,  antimony,  ni- 
trates and  acetates  of  several  metals. 
See.  Explosive  noises,  brilliant 
flashes,  streams  of  sparks,  coloured 
fumes,  and  starry  s])angles  accom- 
pany tlie  exhibition  of  rotating  wheels 
and  swiftly-moving  projectiles.  «  A 
tube  made  of  paper  or  pasteboard  is 
a  frequently-employed  receptacle  for 
the  various  mixtures  ;  and  the  squib ^ 
cracker y  Romancandle,  rocket^  Cathe- 
rine wheeli  serpent,   Bengal  light. 


Chinese  fire,  star,  shower,  golden 
rain,  silver  rain,  blazing  comet, 
&€.,  are  the  forms  in  which  the  made- 
up  pieces  display  themselves.  •*(The 
pyrotechny  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
now  the  finest  to  be  witnessed  in  this 
country. 

Pyroxyllc  Spirit,  obtained  frnn 
P3rro1igneons  acid,  is  a  cheap  substi- 
tute for  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  in 
making  varnishes,  and  in  other  pro- 
cesses in  the  arts.  An  nnpleasant 
odour  prevents  it  from  being  used  as 
a  beverage. 

Psrx.     The  Trial  of  the  J\x  (sec 
Coining  ;  Mint)  is  a  kind  of  ofiScial 
weighing  and  assaying  of  the  cdn* 
age,  to  ascertain  that  the  anthoiities 
at  the  Mint  have  made  the  coins 
of  right  weight  and  quality.    Tlie 
])erson8  employed  in  it  are  Frivj 
Councillors,  TVeasury  andExcheqna 
officials,   Mint  o£Bcials,  and  mon- 
bers  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Campupf. 
The  localities  for  the  inquiry  are  at 
Westminster   and    at    Groldsmiths* 
Hall.  The  trial  takes  place  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  years.     Spedmeos  of 
coinage  of  various  dates  are  pot  into 
a  strong  box,  called  the  ^x,  dii|)b'- 
cate  keys  of  which  are  guarded  witb 
great  care.    It  is  correctly  assmneJ 
tliat,  at  each  trial,  the  specimeBsis 
the  pyx  are  fair  average  samples  of 
all  that  have  been  coined  since  the 
last  trial.    Most  minute  processes  of 
weighing  and  assaying  are  carried 
on;    the  assayers  even  talk  about 
such  an  incredibly  minute  quantityas 
one  millionth  of  a  grain  in  me  weight 
of  a  sovereign.     As  absolute  acco- 
racy  is,  of  course,  unattainable,  there 
is  a  margin  or  percentage  of  error 
allowed,  called  the  remedy;  and  if 
the  Master  of  the  Mint  is  fonnd  not 
to  have  exceeded  tliis  amooot,  the 
trial  of  the  pyx  ends  with  a  votfict 
in  his  favour,  which  is  forthvith 
officially  announced. 
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Quarry;  Quarryliifir.  Quarry 
is  Uie  usual  name  for  the  places  in 
which  stone  is  excavated  for  build- 
ing and  other  purposes.  Sometimes 
a  hill  is  wholly  or  partially  quarried 
away ;  sometimes  a  wide  opening  is 
dug  in  the  level  ground,  to  reach 
valuable  stone  underneath.  What- 
ever may  be  the  kind  of  stone,  the 
processes  of  quarrying  bear  a  general 
resemblance  in  all.  The  £gging 
does  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  for  mineral 
ores.  The  horer  or  jumper^  the 
hammer^  the  scraper^  the  claying 
bar,  the  needU^  the  tamping  bar — 
these  are  the  chief  mechanical  tools. 
In  rude  countries,  and  in  our  own 
country  long  ago,  the  stone  was 
loosened,  chslodged,  and  raised 
wholly  by  mechanicsd  means.  But 
ptactically,  blasting  is  now  very 
generally  adopted  in  England  as  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  quanyman. 
under  Blasting  the  application  of 

r powder  to  mining  is  described, 
quanying  the  details  are  varied 
by  two  cu-cumstances — the  hardness 
of  some  of  the  stone,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  obtaining  pieces  of  large 
size  and  regular  shape.  For  granite 
the  boring  of  the  blast-holes  is  very 
tedious  work,  wearing  out  rapidly  the 
steel  of  the  jumper,  and  consuming 
macfa  time  and  strength  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen.  Three  men,  work- 
ing at  one  hole  (one  to  hold  and  ad- 
just the  jumper  and  two  to  strike  it 
with  hammers)  can  only  make  about 
4  feet  depth  of  hole,  3  inches  diame- 
ter, in  hard  granite,  in  a  day's  work ; 
the  tool  requiring  to  be  sharpened 
every  half-hour  or  so.  It  is  alto- 
gether laborious  work,  for  the  ham- 
mer used  in  striking  a  3-inch  jumper 
weighs  18  lbs.  Thereis  another  kind, 
called  the  chum  jnmi>er,  which  is' 
used  without  ahammer,  and  is  worked 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  twisting  or 


grinding  action,  rapidly  destructive 
of  the  steel  bit  at  the  end.  The  drill- 
ing process,  effected  by  machinery, 
and  employed  in  some  kinds  of 
tunnelling,  is  noticed  under  Rock 
Boring.  Thenumber,  depth,  width, 
and  direction  of  the  bore-holes  arc 
made  dependent  on  the  natural  strati- 
fication of  the  stone,  its  hardness, 
and  the  size  of  the  blocks  required  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  powder  for  the 
blast  is  determined  by  similar  con- 
siderations. The  introduction  of  the 
blasting-powder  into  the  holes,  and 
the  tamping  with  clay,  wood  plugs, 
&c.,  to  ram  it  well  in,  require  more 
care  in  quarrying  than  in  mining. 
If  the  stone  is  of  a  kind  which  pos- 
sesses cleavage  planes,  it  is  separated 
into  parallel  masses  by  means  of 
iron  wedges  driven  in  with  heavy 
hammers,  without  the  tearing  and 
disruption  which  result  from  blasting. 
Sometimes  blasting  is  adopted,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  loosen  a  large  mass, 
and  then  this  is  further  separated  by 
means  of  wedges  driven  in  at  the 
cleavage  planes.  Nearly  all  the 
blocks  of  stone  undergo  some  dress- 
ing or  other  after  being  separated 
from  the  parent  rock ;  it  can  be  done 
as  cheaply  at  the  quarry  as  else- 
where, and  lessens  the  cost  of  freight. 
Sometimes,  at  the  Dartmoor  granite 
quarries,  a  mass  of  5,000  cubic  feet 
is  brought  down  at  one  time ;  and 
this,  whether  in  a  few  pieces  or  in 
many,  requires  much  subsequent 
working  before  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  paving  or  building.  Along  the 
lines  selected  for  the  severance,  iron 
wedges  are  driven  into  holes  bored  in 
a  row ;  and  the  stone  splits  by  the 
simultaneous  percussion  of  many  such 
wedges.  Some  of  the  irregularities 
are  then  removed  by  spalling,  or 
striking  with  an  axe-formed  hammer, 
or  by  means  of  a  kevel;  next  comes 
scabbing,  which  brings  the  stone  to  a 
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general  level,  though  very  rough,  by 
the  blows  of  heavy  pointed  picks 
(this  relates  to  hard  stone,  such  as 
granite).  The  grinding  and  polish- 
ing are  not  done  at  the  quarry,  al- 
though the  quarry  owners  may  have 
an  establishment  for  that  purpose 
near  at  hand.  Softer  kinds,  such  as 
freestone  and  sandstone,  are  much 
more  ca-iily  dressed  at  the  (juarry* 
I'or  various  subsidiary  details  see 
Blasting  ;  Granitk  ;  Safety 
Fusk;  Slate,  Slate  Quarry- 
ing; Slating;  Stone;  Stone 
Working,  &c. 

duartz,  if  pure,  is  silica  or  rock 
crystal,  or  oxide  of  silica,  in  the 
same  way  that  pure  alumina  is  oxide 
of  aluminium ;  but  it  is  nearly  always 
found  mixed  with  other  substances. 
Jt  is  a  component  element  in  granite 
and  many  oihcr  kinds  of  stone  ;  it  is 
the  chici  ingredient  in  sea-sand  ;  and 
many  kinds  of  precious  stone  (car- 
nelinn,  chalcedony,  jasper,  agate, 
amethyst,  cairngorm,  rock  crystal, 
&c.)  are  almost  wholly  quartz. 
Quartz  veins  are  the  great  store- 
house whence  gold  is  obtained. 

dueen's  Metal  is  one  of  the  white 
alloys,  made  of  tin,  with  a  little  cop- 
per, antimony,  and  bismuth. 

Quercitron,  prepared  from  the 
bark  of  the  yellow  oak,  produces  a 
line  yellow  colour  much  used  in  dye- 
ing and  calico-printing. 

duick  Lime.    (See  Lime.) 

dtiick  Match,  for  igniting  blast- 
ing charges,  &c.,  is  a  kind  of  wick 
or  cotton  rope  dipped  in  vinegar  and 
saltpetre.  The  time  taken  to  bum  a 
given  length  is  accurately  noted. 

Qtiicksilver  Mining:.  Quick- 
sUver  or  mercury  is  obtained  from 
Idria,  Spain,  and  Peru.  There  are 
less  abundant  sources  of  the  metal  in 
Bavaiia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Chili,  China,  and  Japan.  The  chief 
ore  whence  it  is  obtained  is  the 
sulphuret  or  sulphide,  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  cinnabar,  a  reddish 
mineral;  it  is  found  interstratified 
ivith  sandstone  and  shale.    Some  of 


the  mercury  is,  however,  found  pnre 
or  native  in  isolated  drops  in  the  sul- 
phuret, or  sometimes  in  little  pools 
in  cavities.    The  value  of  the  metnl, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  vapour 
which  rises  from  it,  determine  the 
mode  in  which  the    eztractian  is 
managed.    At  Idria,  in  Austria,  a 
kind  of  bituminous  sulphuret,  en- 
closing globules  of  mercury,  is  foond 
at  a  depth  of  800  or  900  feet,  in  the 
form  of  veins  or  lodes  in  limestone 
and  schist  rock ;  and  the  wozkin« 
are  conducted  by  means  of  smul 
galleries.    The  ore,  when  obtained 
by  digging,    &c.,  is  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  separated  by  hand  into 
various  parcels,  according  to  the  siie 
and  richness  of  the  pieces.   It  is  dis* 
tilled  at  a  high  temperature  in  a  large 
and  peculiarly-constructed  furnace; 
the  sulphur  escapes  in  the  form  of»^- 
phurous  acid  gas ;  while  the  mercuiw 
after  rising  in  vapour,  passes  off  into 
chambers  where  it  condenses  and 
fails  in  liquid  drops.  Collected  from 
gutters  into  which  it  flows,  the  mer- 
cury is  filtered  through  thick  lines 
bags,  and  poured  into  iron  botdei 
for  market.     100  parts  of  the  ore 
yield    about    8    of^  metal.     Beech 
wood  is  employed  as  fuel.    At  Al- 
maden,  in  Spain,  there  is  a  vein  of 
the  sulphuret  from  40  to  50  feet 
thick,  at  a  depth  of  about  900  feet 
below  the  surface  ;  the  mode  of  ex- 
traction (with  brushwood  as  fudjis 
more  rude  than  in  Istria,  and  more 
injurious  to  the  workmen  by  the  es- 
cape of  mercurial  vapour.  In  Rhe- 
nish Bavaria,  where  the  ore  is  a  mix- 
ture of  cinnabar  with  calcareous  rods, 
the  roasting  is  so  conducted  that  the 
sulphur  leaves  the  mercury  to  com- 
bine with  the  lime,  and  the  metal 
condenses  from  the  state  of  vapoar 
intoitsusual  fluid  condition.  Sogieat 
is  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  osedii 
the  arts,   tha't  2,200,000  lbs.  of  it 
were    imported    into    the    Umted 
Kingdom  in  1867. 

duill   Pens.      Notwitfastandii| 
the  vast  use  of  steel  pens,  the  fw 
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still  rem  ains  in  favour ;  for  no  metallic 
pen  whatever  has  yet  been  invented 
equal  to  the  quill  in  certain  qualities. 
The  goose,  swan,  crow,  ostrich, 
and  turkey  yield  quills  suitable  for 
making  into  pens;  but  the  first- 
named  are  by  far  the  largest  in  de- 
mand. Some  of  the  Russian  geese 
are  reared  principally  for  the  sake  of 
the  quills,  5delding  about  twenty 
each  in  a  year  on  an  average.  The 
size  of  the  barrel  is  the  chief  test  of 
excellence.  In  quill-dressing,  the 
quills  are  sorted  into  primes,  seconds ^ 
and  pinions.  They  are  plunged  into 
hot  sand,  which  loosens  the  outer 
skin,  and  enables  it  to  be  scraped 
off;  the  inner  membrane  is  also 
shrivelled  up  by  the  heat,  and  the 


oily  matter  dissipated.  The  pro- 
cesses are  repeated  two  or  three 
times  until  the  barrel  of  the  quill  be- 
comes homy  and  transparent.  They 
are  sometimes  hardened  and  made 
yellow  by  means  of  nitric  acid  or 
alum-water.  Some  quill-dressers 
use  hot  water  instead  of  hot  sand. 
Crow  quills  are  used  for  making 
small  fine  pens,  useful  in  some  kinds 
of  drawing.  Quill  nibs  are  made 
by  cutting  a  quill-barrel  into  six  or 
eight  pieces,  shaped  like  the  familiar 
steel  pens,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple 
tools.  In  making  quill  pens  for  sale, 
the  penknife  is  found  to  be  more 
expeditious  than  any  machine  ever 
yet  invented ;  a  skilful  hand  will 
make  Soo  in  a  day. 
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Babbit  Skins  are  not  only  very 
largely  used  in  hat-making,  and  their 
]^eltsin  making  glue  and  size,  but  the 
furriers  have  devised  means  for  so 
dressing  these  skins  as  to  imitate 
ermine,  miniver,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  costly  fur. 

Back  Work,  in  machinery,  is  a 
cog-wheel  working  into  a  cogged 
bar.  If  the  wheel  rotates,  it  will 
make  the  bar  advance  longitudinally; 
if  the  bar  advances,  it  wiU  cause  the 
wheel  to  rotate. 

Basra.  All  kinds  of  worn-out 
•woven  goods  are  available  in  some 
or  other  of  the  manufactiuing  arts. 
Woollen  rags  are  converted  into 
Flock  and  Shoddy  (which  see); 
linen  and  cotton  rags,  especially 
the  former,  supply  the  paper-mills ; 
while  refuse,  useful  for  nothing  else, 
is  acceptable  to  the  farmer  as  ma- 
nure. In  addition  to  our  home  sup- 
ply, we  have  in  recent  years  imported 
40,000  tons  of  foreign  rags  annu- 
aUy. 

Bails.  Important  improvements 
are  being  gradually  made  in  the  rails 
f^rr  railways,  chiefly  by  the  substi- 
t  jtion   of  steel  for  iron.     At  the 


Camden  depSt  a  few  years  ago,  two 
Bessemer  steel  rails  were  tested 
against  two  iron  rails,  alike  in  size 
and  shape,  and  subjected  to  just  the 
same  amount  and  weight  of  traffic. 
After  three  years'  incessant  wear, 
during  which  the  iron  rails  had  been 
removed  and  renewed  no  less  than 
seven  times,  the  steel  rails  were  found 
to  be  so  little  worn  as  to  be  capable 
of  rendering  much  longer  service. 
The  iron  raik  had  been  worn  on  both 
surfaces  in  succession,  while  those  of 
steel  had  only  been  worn  on  one.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  steel  rail  was 
twenty  times  as  durable  as  the  iron ; 
and  as  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  two  metals  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  this,  steel  rails  will  be  cheaper  in 
the  end.  It  was  foundthat  10,000,000 
wheels  had  passed  over  the  steel  rails 
before  the  weight  was  reduced  by 
wearing  7J  lbs.  per  yard ;  in  other 
words,  370  wheels,  at  the  average 
rate  of  speed,  only  rub  off  one  grain 
weight  from  a  yard  of  steel  rail. 

Bailwa3r8.   A  railway  is,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  result  of  dvil 
engineering,  a  subject  beyond 
scope  of  this  work.    As  men 
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cLmical  lab'our — the  working  and 
placin;j  of  earth,  stone,  brick,  iron, 
and  timber — the  makinj;  of  arailwav 
is  like  th.tt  of  anv  other  consuructive 
work,  'litterlnjj  rather  in  degree  than 
in  kin-i :  but  th'i  planning  to  attain 
thede>ire'l  results,  and  the  overcom- 
ing of  dirTicuhics  to  this  attainment, 
re'iiiire  thit  ^ort  of  brain-work  for 
which  civil  enjijineers  are  so  eminent. 
Bri'l^es,  embankrn<L'nts,  viaducts, 
.i^'alleri'.'S.  cnttin;;**.  tunnels,  inclines, 
-ea-wall> :  the  making  of  foundations 
far  ?»en':jth  the  beds  of  rivers  ;  the 
solidifyi:!^  of  quaking  bogs  and 
morass'js  ;  the  piercing  of  mountains 
to  the  extent  of  eight  miles  in  dark- 
ness fas  in  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel 
railway) ;  the  carrying  of  the  iron 
road  and  the  l'-K:omutive  over  the 
mountains  theiisclves  (as  in  the 
Mont  C'.-nis  -iummit  railway) ;  the 
connection  of  idands  with  the  main- 
land fas  at  the  Menai; ;  the  burrow- 
ing under  the  roads  of  a  town  (as 
in  the  Underground  Railway) ; 
the  crossing  of  bavs  which  are 
twice  a  day  dry  land  and  tuiice  a 
day  under  water  ;  the  carrying  of  a 
double  traffic  acro:sS  a  river,  by  a 
railway  orcer  a  carriage-way ;  the 
tarrying  of  railways  over  ravines  at 
a  height  of  200  or  300  feet — these,  and 
such  as  thfj^e,  arc  the  works  which 
render  railway  engineering  so  vast 
and  interesting  a  subject.  A  few 
coUateral  matters  are  noticed  un- 
der Locomotive,  Railway; 
Rails;  Rolling  Stock;  Turn- 

TABLK. 

Baislns.    (See  Fruit,  Dried.) 
Bape  Seed;   Rape  OIL      The 

plant  which  yields  these  products  is 
another  species  of  the  same  genus  as 
that  which  yields  colza  oil.  Rape 
oil,  produced  in  the  way  described 
under  Oil  Mill,  is  largely  used  for 
lamps,  but  still  more  extensively  for 
lubricating  machinery.  It  has  been 
stated  that  1,000  acres  of  land, 
sown  with  rape,  would  be  necessary 
to  supply  one  year's  consumption  of 
JoU  for  lubricating  the  locomotives  of 


the  London  and    North   Western 
Railway. 
Baaps.    (See  File  Makixo.) 
Katafla     (See  Liqueurs.) 
Batehet,  in  machinery  or  wheel* 
work,  is  a  very  short  lever,  pivoted 
at  one  end,  and  so  placxd  at  the 
other  as  to  catch  into  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet-wheeL    The  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  wheel  can  revolve  in 
one  direction  only,  so  long  as  the 
ratchet  is  free  to  act. 

Battaas  are  canes  obtained  firom 
many  species  of  Oriental  palm.  Van* 
ing  greatly  as  they  do  in  length  and 
thickness,  they  are  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  snicker- work  in  the  East, 
also  for  making  ropes,  cables,  and 
even  bridges.  The  Malacca  canes 
used  for  waking-sticks  andumlxellas 
are  a  species  of  rattan. 

Baaor  Xaklnff .  All  thin^  con* 
sidcred,  perhaps  a  razor  is  the 
choicest  article  of  cutlery,  owing  to 
the  precautions  necessary  to  pro* 
duce  a  keen  edge.  The  blades  ongiit 
to  be  made  of  highly-carbonated 
cast  steel.  The  peculiar  curvatures 
are  produced  by  a  nice  adjustment 
of  the  forging  process,  with  ham- 
mer, anvil,  and  swages  selected  ac- 
cordingly. ^\^len  forged,  the  blade 
is  smithed  or  cold-hammered,  to  in- 
crease the  density ;  and  then  slightly 
ground  on  a  dry,  coarse  gritstone. 
When  drilled,  stamped,  hardened, 
and  tempered,  it  is  ground  wet  on  a 
fine  stone  varying  between  4  and  12 
inches  in  diameter,  the  smallest 
diameter  giving  the  deepest  cnna- 
ture  to  the  sides  of  the  blade,  and 
the  largest  the  shallowest;  about 6  or 
8  inches  impart  the  best  combina- 
tion of  fineness  with  firmness  of 
edge.  The  thickness  of  the  bad 
of  the  razor,  and  the  concavity  of 
the  sides,  are  ^o  adjusted  as  to  gi^ 
an  angle  of  about  iS*'  to  the  cniting 
edge.  The  hardening  or  annealing 
of  the  blade  is  noticed  under  T£U- 
PERING,  while  the  final  processes 
are  treated  under  POLISHING.  The 
making  of  the  handle  varies  in  iu 
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mechanical  processes  according  to 
the  material  employed,  and  calls 
for  no  special  notice  here. 

Beapingr  MaoMne  is  one  of 
those  agricultural  machines  in  which 
the  travelling  of  a  vehicle  over  a  field 
works  the  apparatus  itself.  Instead 
of  using  a  hand-sickle  or  scythe  to 
cut  down  ripe  com,  a  kind  of  double 
saw  is  used,  one  set  of  teeth  gliding 
to  and  fro  over  another  set,  like 
the  blades  of  scissors,  catching  the 
.corn-stalks  between  them,  and  cut- 
ting them.  Other  reaping  machines 
have  the  cutting  edges  arranged  in 
different  ways ;  but  in  every  case 
the  wheels  of  the  machine,  drawn 
over  the  field  by  horses,  give  action 
to  the  cutting  knives  or  saws.  The 
reaping  machines  invented  by  Bell, 
Hussey,  M'Cormick,  and  others, 
are  now  largely  used  in  Great  Britain, 
but  still  more  extensively  in  America. 

BectifSringr.    (See  Distilling.) 

Red  lioad  is  one  of  the  oxides  of 
lead,  very  useful  as  a  paint  or  pig- 
ment. By  exposing  Litharge  (wnich 
see)  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of 
the  air  at  a  temperature  of  570*  Fahr., 
it  is  changed  from  a  protoxide  to  a 
red  oxide,  which  obtains  the  name 
of  red-lead.  As  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  vermilion,  its  value  de- 
pends greatly  on  its  brilliancy ;  the 
best,  called  orange  miney  is  made 
fi-om  carbonate  of  lead  instead  of 
litharge,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. 

Bed  Faints  and  Pifirments.  As 
will  be  seen  noticed  under  various 
headings,  red  pigments,  stains,  and 
dyes  are  derived  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  sources,  including  vermilion^ 
chrome  redy  Indian  red^  red-leady 
red  ochrey  cochineal,  &c.  (See  also 
Dye  Drugs.) 

Beed.  The  tall  grassy  plants 
known  as  reeds  have  given  name 
to  the  mouth-pieces  of  oboes,  cla- 
rionets, and  bassoons,  which  are 
mostly  constructed  of  some  kind  of 
med.  Reeds  are  also  employed  in 
making  walking-sticks  and  fishing- 


rods.  For  the  metal  vibrating  reeds 
of  certain  musical  instruments  see 
Harmonium;  Organ,  Church. 
There  is  also  an  apparatus  called  the 
reed  in  the  weaver's  loom.  (See 
Loom,  Hand  and  Machine; 
Weaving.) 

Befininff;  Befiningr  Fnmaces. 
A  refining  furnace,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  iron  manufacture,  is  generally 
built  on  a  strong  square  platform  of 
brick,  elevated  only  a  short  distance 
above  the  ground  ;  the  hearth  being 
3  or  4  feet  long  or  deep  by  some- 
what less  in  width.  This  hearth  or 
furnace-bed  is  formed  of  gritstone 
or  clay-sand,  and  is  slightly  inclined 
from  the  back  downwards  towards 
the  front ;  the  sides  are  formed  of 
hollow  cast-iron  walls,  admitting  a 
stream  of  cold  water  to  prevent  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  intense 
heat.  Six  tuyeres,  three  on  either 
side,  admit  the  nozzles  of  six  pipes, 
which  bring  condensed  air  from  a 
blowing  machine,  and  direct  it  ob- 
liquely downward  towards  the  hearth 
or  floor  of  the  furnace.  The  tuyeres, 
as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  furnace, 
are  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water. 
About  400  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  are  thus  forced  in.  Over  the 
hearth  is  a  chimney  15  to  20  feet 
high.  A  tapping-hole  beneath  the 
front  of  the  hearth  affords  a  place 
of  exit  for  the  molten  iron.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  such  as  to 
bring  an  intense  heat  to  bear  on  the 
contents  of  the  furnace.  (See  Iron.) 
The  smelting  operations  for  copper, 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  6cc.y  always  comprise 
some  kind  of  refining. 

Befrigrerator.  (See  Brewing; 
Coolers,  Cooling;  Freezing, 
&c.) 

BegBnerative  Fnmaoe.    This 
important    invention,    by    Messrs. 
Siemens,  has  for  its  chief  object  the 
economising  of  heat,  and  therefcare 
of  time  and  fuel.    There  is 
heat   wasted   in   metallurgi 
cesses,  which  it  is  believed 
be  partially  saved  by  a  bet 
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rangement  of  furnaces  and  flues. 
Siemens'  pinn  is  to  arrest  the  heat 
which  is  escaping  up  the  chimney, 
and  to  compel  it  to  render  useful 
service.  There  is  an  apparatus  called 
the  regenerator^  placed  somewhere 
near  and  between  tho  furnace  and  the 
chimney;  it  is  a  chaml)er  contain- 
ing a  number  of  pieces  of  fire-brick 
or  some  other  refractory  substance. 
The  heated  air  of  the  furnace,  before 
passing  into  the  chimney,  passes 
through  this  chamber,  and  gives  ofl;' 
to  the  fire-brick  so  much  of  its  heat 
:;s  to  become  nearly  cool.  The 
chamber  becomes  thus  a  secondary 
storehouse  of  heat,  practically  avail- 
able. The  method  of  insuring  these 
results  begins  by  the  use  of  a  gas- 
producer,  in  which  coal  is  distilled 
to  the  state  of  a  rough,  unpuriiied 
gas.  During  the  roasting  or  burn- 
ing of  the  coal  in  this  apparatus, 
water,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and 
some  other  gases  are  driven  off, 
and  the  remaining  carbonaceous 
matter  is  mostly  converted  into  the 
gas  which  is  the  object  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  gas,  when  made,  carries 
with  it  a  heat  of  350*^  Fahr.  into  tlie 
heating  chambers,  from  which  it 
proceeds  to  a  regenerator.  Fresh 
air  enters  another  regenerator,  and 
the  air  and  gas  then  mix.  The  re- 
generators, already  heated,  give  up 
their  heat  to  this  mixture,  and  the 
furnace  is  then  fed  with  warm  air 
instead  of  cold.  The  heated  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  pass  off  into 
other  regenerators,  so  that  there  is 
a  continuous  reproduction  of  results 
— the  regenerators  saving  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  go  off  at  the 
chimney,  and  appl5'ing  it  to  heat 
the  air  which  feeds  the  furnace.  The 
furnaces  to  which  the  system  is  most 
applicable  are  those  wherein  a  very 
liij^h  temperature  is  required.  The 
j^as-produccrs,  placed  at  some  dis- 
t.incc  from  the  furnaces,  may  be 
made  to  supply  gas  for  many  of 
taem  at  once,  for  smelting,  pud- 
'"'  ig,  melting,  welding,  &c.    Be- 


sides  its  ase  in  economising  heat,  a 
more  intense  heat  than  ordinary 
may  be  insured  by  this  appaxatos 
when  wanted,  and  yet  under  remaik- 
ably  easy  control ;  there  is  also  a 
lessening  of  the  smoke  and  dust  so 
usual  with  ordinary  furnaces.  There 
is  a  blast  furnace  at  Ferry  Hill, 
Durham,  105  feet  high  by  28  feet 
in  diameter,  with  four  large  blast- 
engines  worked  on  the  regenerative 
system. 

Begrdiui  is  an  old-fashioned  name, 

now  nearly  out  of  use,  for  a  metal  in 

an  intermediate  stage  between  crude 

i  ore   and    pure    metal    during  the 

.  smelting  and  refining. 

Beisner  Work.     A  kind  of 
Buhl  Work  (which  see). 

Bennet.         (See       Cheese 
Making.) 

BepouM^  Work,  in  artistic  metal 
manufactures,  is  a  kind  of  embossing. 
Sheet  metal  is  hammered  up  at  tiie 
back,  so  as  to  produce  a  raised  de- 
vice  on   the   front   surface,  which 
is   afterwards  finished  by  chasing. 
Benvenuto   Cellini  was    a  famoos 
worker  in  this  art,  in  gold,  silver,  and 
cheaper  metals.     The  Birmingham 
manufacturers  produce    cheap  but 
attractive  teapots  and  cofl'ee-pots  by 
hammering  up  or  repotissiing  ^^<st 
and   Britannia  metal,   chasing  the 
surface,  and  electro-silvering.  There 
are,  however,  higher-class  specimens 
of  repouss6"Work  now  produced  in 
Birmmgham  as  well  as  in  Lon<Ion. 
The  International  Exhibition  showed 
this — in  the  shield  in  repoussi  by 
Angell;  the  table  and  competition 
cups  by  Elkington ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent repouss6  shield  and  vase  exe- 
cuted by  Antoine  Vechte  for  Hunt 
and  Roskell. 

Besins  constitute  a  large  class  of 
substances  very  valuable  in  the  arts, 
and  derived  from  vegetable  sonrces. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  melt  easily, 
bum  with  a  white  smoky  flame,  and 
dissolve  in  many  of  the  ethers  and 
oils.     Copal,  lac,  mastic,  sandanUt 
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benzoin,  guaiacum,  turpentine, 
storax,  copatva — all  are  regarded  as 
resins.  The  common  rosin  of  the 
shops  is  the  resinous  deposit  from 
common  turpentine  after  distilling. 
Some  of  the  substances  named  under 
Gum  are  often  called  gum  resins, 

Betort.  In  gas-lighting  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  coal  takes  place  in 
retorts.  These  are  vessels  which 
will  bear  a  great  heat  within  and 
without.  They  are  usually  made  of 
cast-irun,  7  or  8  feet  long,  by  I  foot 
in  diameter.  They  are  placed  hori- 
zontally, with  a  mouth  opening  at 
one  end  to  the  air,  and  a  body  ex- 
posed to  heat.  The  fuel  is  thrown 
in  through  a  door  at  the  mouth, 
secured  by  a  screw  and  holdfast.  Va- 
rious sectional  forms  are  given  to  the 
retort — circular,  semicircular,  oval, 
kidney-shaped,  &c. — to  determine 
which  produces  the  greatest  quantity 
of  gas  m  a  given  time  from  a  given 
quantity  of  coal.  Some  of  the  great 
gas-works  contain  500  or  600  retorts 
—  aU  of  which  are  not  wanted 
in  summer — fed  with  100  lbs.  to 
150  lbs.  of  coal  each  every  six  hours. 
In  consequence  of  recent  improve- 
ments, retorts  are  now  sometimes 
made  of  fire-clay  instead  of  iron ;  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  iron  retorts, 
have  in  some  cases  been  made  as 
much  as  19  feet  long.  The  clay  re- 
torts bear  a  higher  heat  than  those 
of  iron.  These  very  long  retorts  are 
double,  having  mouths  at  both  ends. 

Beverberatory  Famaoe.  (See 
the  n2imes  of  the  principal  metals, 
in  the  smelting  of  which  such  fur- 
naces are  employed.)  The  principle 
of  construction  is,  that  the  fuel  and 
the  metal  shall  not  be  in  contact, 
and  yet  that  the  flame  of  the  former 
shall  reach  the  latter. 

Bevolver.  This  is  the  abbrevi- 
ated name  for  a  revolving  pistol  or 
musket,  usually  the  former.  Ordi- 
nary weapons  have  one  lock  and  one 
stock  to  one  barrel;  but  a  revolver 
has  multiple  power  within  a  com- 
paratively small  space,  since  it  will 


fire  two  or  more  times  with  one  load- 
ing. Tlie  double-barrel  weapon  is 
not  a  revolver,  seeing  that  the  latter 
has  only  one  barrel.  Colonel  Colt 
introduced  beautiful  revolver  pistols 
in  1835,  since  which  time  Messrs. 
Deane,  Messrs.  Adams,  and  other 
inventors  have  produced  many  novel- 
ties in  detail.  The  first  attempts 
were  with  two  or  more  barrels  ;  but 
it  is  now  found  that  a  single  barrel 
may  be  made  to  do  all  3ie  work. 
There  is  a  steel  chamber  or  breech, 
pierced  through  and  through  with 
cylindrical  bores,  each  to  receive  a 
charge.  The  breech  revolves  or 
rotates,  bringing  each  bore  in  turn 
into  a  line  with  the  barrel.  The 
breech  makes  one-sixth  of  a  revolu- 
tion after  each  discharge ;  it  has  six 
nipples  for  as  many  percussion  caps ; 
but  all  the  caps  are  acted  upon  by 
the  same  trigger  and  hammer.  The 
principle  is,  as  we  have  said,  adopted 
mostly  in  pistols ;  but  there  are 
also  repeatmg  or  revolving  rifles, 
such  as  Spencer's,  with  wonderful 
elaboration  of  detail.  Attempts  have 
even  been  made  to  apply  it  to  large 
cannon.  (See  further  under  Small 
Arms.) 

Bhodlnm.,  an  intensely  hard  metal 
of  the  platinum  class,  is  occasionally 
employed  in  small  pieces  in  the  arts ; 
but  its  great  costliness,  and  the 
difficulty  of  working  it,  combine  to 
limit  its  serviceableness. 

Bibbon  Mamifaotare.  A  rib- 
bon is  usually  a  long  narrow  silken 
fabric,  although  it  may  be  made  of 
other  materials.  English  silk  goods 
of  the  ribbon  class  preceded  the  broad 
silks,  and  have  come  to  be  gradually 
centred  at  Coventry  as  the  chief  seat 
of  manufacture.  The  trade  is  managed 
a  good  deal  in  the  same  way  as  the 
framework-knitting  or  hosiery  trade 
of  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  so  far 
as  regards  hand -looms;  but  the 
power-loom  system  has  ne'*^«*«<"«d 
the  introduction  of  tb' 
rangements,  as  in  most  ( 
,  of  wea^dng.     The  ri! 
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more  complicated  than  the  ordinary 
loom,  seemg  that  it  has  provisions 
for  weaving  several  ribbons  at  once. 
One  form  is  called  the  Dutch  engine- 
loam,  another  the  bar-loom;  while 
the  steam-power  looms  have  nume- 
rous beautiful    contrivances    about 
them.  The  Jacquard Machine  (which 
see)  is   employed  in  weaving  the 
more  complicated  patterns.    By  the 
adherence  to  an  old  rule,  which  once 
liail  a  meaning,  but  now  has  none, 
Knglish  ribbons  arc  named  by  pence 
— as  twopenny  ribl)ons,  twelvepenny 
ribbons ;  names  whichprobably  once 
denoted  values,  but  which  now  only 
denote  ividths.  Various  other  names 
are  given  to  ribbons,  dependent  on 
numerous  circumstances  relating  to 
(|uality   and    appearance — such    as 
sarsenet,   lutestring,  satin,   taffety, 
love,    chini,    watered,     &c. ;    also 
ribbon  velvet,  galloott,  and  ferret, 
Vxcnch.  ribbons  still  take  the  lead  in 
the  market,  but  Coventry  is  making 
strenuous  exertions  to  rise  to  a  level 
with  them.     There  was  lately  an 
estimate  that  6,000  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  the  ribbon  trade  at  Coven- 
try.    Messrs.  Ormerod  have  devised 
a  mode  of  producing  useful  cotton- 
printed  ribbons  ;  they  are  very  cheap 
and  tasteful,  and  take  printing  l^etter 
than  silk.     A  mixture  of  silk  and 
wool  has  been  applied  in  a  some- 
what similar  way.     The  Swiss  are 
trying  their  skill  in  what  are  called 
autophyte  ribbons,  printed  by  the 
application  of  photography  to  the 
etching  of  zinc  plates,  and  producing 
a  kind  of  lace  pattern  by  this  means. 
Bice;  Bice  Mill.    The  grain  or 
seed  of  rice,  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant kinds  of  human  food,  is  used 
by  the  Japanese  to  ferment  into  a 
kind   of  beer  called  saki ;  by  the 
Chinese  to  produce  a  sort  of  rice 
wine  ;  by  the  Hindoos  to  distil  into 
their  favourite  spirit,  arrack  ;  by  our 
distillers  to  add  to  the  malt  and  com 
in  their  stills ;  by  our  makers  of 
patent  starch  for  muslin  manufac- 
rers ;  and  by  our  cattle-food  makers 


to  produce  rice'meal  and  rice-dust; 
while  the  stalks  are  used  in  straw- 
plaiting.  But  boiled  or  baked  food 
IS  the  form  in  which  rice  is  best 
known  to  us.  Rice  in  the  husk  is 
called  paddy.  In  India  and  China 
the  husk  is  nibbed  o£f  by  a  kind  {A 
pestle  and  mortar;  but  this  is  better 
done  by  the  rice'tnill,  in  which 
stones  or  rollers  are  so  applied  as  to 
rub  off  the  husk  without  breaking 
the  grain. 

Bifle;  Biflinir*  Irrespectively  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  weapon, 
rifling  is  a    distinct    principle  of 
marked  peculiarity,  whether  applied 
to  muskets  or  to  large  ordnance.  A 
snwoth  bore  denotes  its  own  charac- 
ter.   A  rifl^  is  distinguished  from 
it  by  having  twisted  grooves  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  interior  of  the 
barrel.    The  object  is  as  follows  :— 
If  a  bullet  is  so  shaped  that  it  most 
necessarily  pass  into  the  grooves,  it 
cannot  advance  along  the  barrel  with* 
out  following  the  twist  of  the  grooves; 
it  rotates  on  its  axis  while  thus  twist- 
ing, and   this  rotation  makes  tbe 
flight  more  straight  and  true  than  it 
would  otlierwise  be.     Three  centu- 
ries and  a  half  ago  this  principle  was 
adopted  in  a  rough  kind  of  hand- 
gun made  in  Germany;  and  many 
inventions  of  analogous  kind  were 
put  forth  in  the   seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.    A  few  troops 
called   sharpshooters    were    armed 
with  rifled  muskets  about  half  a 
century-  ago ;   but  it  was  not  nntil 
quite  recent  times   that  European 
infantry  began  to  be  regularly  sup- 
j)lied  with  such   arms.     Delvigii 
Thouvenin,  Mini6,  Greener,  "V^t- 
worth,  Lancaster,  RichiJtfds,  Terr>'f 
Snider,   and   other  inventors  have 
gradually  brought  the  system  to  great 
perfection.   The  number  of  grooves, 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  grooves, 
and   the  sharpness    of   twKt  vaiy 
greatly ;   and  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  any  one  combination  is  the 
best,  each  inventor  claiming  excel- 
lence   for   his   own.      Lancaster's 
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rifling  is  peculiar,  seeing  that  it 
consists  in  making  the  bore  aval,  the 
oval  itself  twisting  round  in  the  bar- 
rel. Whitworth*s  is  also  peculiar, 
a  hexagon  being  substituted  for  an 
oval.  Large  cannon  are  treated 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  small  arms, 
being  rifled  to  obtain  great  range 
and  accuracy.  Rifled  cannon  were 
known  so  far  back  as  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago  ;  but  they  were  not 
regularly  adopted  until  the  success 
of  rifled  muskets  had  been  proved. 
Montigny,Cavalli,  Armstrong,  Whit- 
worth,  Blakesley,  Lancaster,  Brit- 
ten, Frazer,  Mackay,  and  Palliser 
are  among  the  chief  inventors  in  this 
art.  The  Armstrong  Gtm  (which 
see)  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  small  grooves.  Very 
varied  plans  are  adopted  for  com- 
pelling the  baU  and  bullets  to  enter 
the  grooves  of  rifled  cannon  and 
muskets.  What  is  called  the  shunt, 
or  shunt  rifling,  arises  thus.  If  a 
ball  exactly  fitted  the  bore,  it  would 
be  so  tight  that  the  cannon  could 
hardly  be  loaded;  if  it  does  not 
exactly  fit  it,  the  ball  will  rest  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  bore,  the  axis  of  the 
projectile  will  not  be  coincident  with 
that  of  the  gun,  and  the  shooting 
will  be  inacciu^te.  Sir  W.  G.  Arm- 
strong thereupon  invented  a  beautiful 
contrivance  for  enabling  the  shot  to 
shunt  itself  into  the  axis  just  before 
it  leaves  the  gun.  The  mechanism 
for  rifling,  with  or  without  the  shunt 
arrangement,  ranks  in  the  highest 
class  of  our  machine-tool  achieve- 
ments. The  rifling  of  the  barrel  and 
the  loading  at  the  breech  are  two  dis- 
tinct matters.  A  rifle  may  either  be  a 
muzzle-loader  or  a  breech-loader ;  a 
breech-loader  may  either  be  a  rifle 
or  a  smooth  bore. 

Sigrflrixig'  is  a  genet^l  name  for 
the  ropes  of  a  ship ;  standing  rigging 
being  those  ropes  which  maintain 
the  masts  and  bowsprits,  and  run- 
ning rigging  those  which  work  the 
sails  and  yards. 

Bivets;    Bivetlnff    Machine. 


A  rivet  is  simply  a  short  piece  of 
rod-iron  passed  through  a  hole  in 
two  overlapping  plates,  and  ham- 
mered at  the  ends ;  the  projecting 
heads  made  by  the  hammering  bind 
the  two  plates  together  very  tightly, 
especially  if  the  rivet  be  hammered 
wnile  red-hot.  Such  rivets  are  now 
used  in  immense  number  where 
sheet-iron  and  plate-iron  are  em- 
ployed for  tubular  bridges,  railway 
girders,  station  roofs,  &c.  In  the 
i^fenai  tubular  bridge  there  are  up- 
wards of  2,000,000  rivets,  each  of 
which  required  a  dozen  blows  from 
a  ponderous  hammer ;  and  the  vast 
station  roof  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way at  St.  Pancras  is  another  exam- 
ple of  a  structure  held  togetlier 
almost  entirely  by  rivets.  Rivet 
holes  are  usually  made  by  the  very 
efficient  punching  machine;  but  it 
is  not  yet  decided  whether  punching 
or  drilHng  is  the  better  plan.  Where 
the  position  will  admit  of  it,  a  rivet- 
ing  machine  is  employed  to  press  a 
lever  forcibly  against  one  end  of  the 
rivet  while  the  hammer  acts  upon 
the  other;  in  some  machines  the 
rivet  is  squeezed  into  place. 

Beads.  Under  Pavement, 
Paving  Stones,  the  foot-ways  for 
the  streets  of  towns  are  noticed; 
and  under  Macadamised  Roads 
the  paving  of  carriage-ways  with 
small  broken  stone.  Macadam  had 
a  soft  and  yielding  foundation  un- 
der the  broken  stone  of  his  road; 
Hughes  advocates  a  foundation  of 
gravel  and  lime  ;  while  Telford  in- 
sisted upon  a  solid  foundation  of 
squared  granite  stones,  with  a  layer 
of  broken  stones  on  the  surface. 
Granite  is  found  to  be  the  best  stone 
for  roads ;  flint  being  too  brittle, 
sandstone  too  soft,  and  limestone 
too  easily  acted  upon  by  moisture. 

Bock  Borinff,  or  Machine  Tun- 
nelling, is  the  drilling  of  holes  by 
steam  or  water  power  to  receive  the 
charges  for  blasting.  The  most  re- 
markable example  hitherto  known 
is  the  boring  of  the  magni^ 
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plained  under  BrASXiTfG).  A  Uast 
of  nresh  air  is  thai  driren  in  by  the 
compressing  engines,  to  remove  the 
smoice  and  freshen,  the  atiDoq)hefe 
of  die  tnnnel;  waikmen  approach 
:o  remote  the  fiagments  of  rock, 
and  cony  xhesai  aloiig  a  tramway  to 
irc.  vsu  :ne  x^nm^  :s  iiificnlt.    the  month  of  the  tmmid  ;  and  then 

matters  are  reacij  for  a  further  use 
n  die  peribrating  machine.  There 
ore  other  machines  in  opciatico 
:br  diis  kind  of  woik — DeiTioy's, 
Ebmpt's.  and  Lowe's — all  hatiog 
uusr  i^oedal  characteristics. 

EVflBfeaL  (See  Quastz.) 
is  a  tube  of  pasteboard 
or  of  metal*  nUed  with  a  mixture  of 
^tpetre.  sniphnr,  and  charcoal,  and 
rastened  to  a  rod  or  stick.  When 
is^Tiited  at  the  rear  end,  the  forcible 
*.ssae  of  exploa^e  sparks  drxres  the 
rocket  by  reaction  in  the  opposite 
iixecdon.  Accucding  to  the  size 
and  constmcciony  rockets  are  used 
:or  war.  oor  signals,  for  hfe-ropes, 
md  'jsr  mere  pyrotechny.  When 
osed  OS  a  life-having  apporatos,  a 
rope  orlineis  astened  to  uerodcet ; 
ami  wixen.  die  latter  is  fired  from  the 
xauch  TBwards  a  stranded  ship,  the 
rope  may  be  canght  by  the  Gre«', 
ami  ased  as  a  means  of  esca^. 
ITcmiecr  s  S:fe-cockecsy  improved  by 
C  oionei  Boxer,  are  now  nsed  at  up- 
wards jf  aoQ  atacxons  on  the  British 
.sastSk  dierockes  tiiems^Tes  being 
3&ue  at  Woolwich  lahoratoiy. 

QfL    (See  Naphtha  ;  Pe- 
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(See  Salt.) 

The  roDing  or 

muling  otoKtaisB  one  of  the  most 

-jnpurcmc  arRausms  connected  with 

>^  -aiMutr    meynilttrgy.  jeexag  diat.  besides  con> 

>c««Mu.  ifeauL  A  .^nr^    JenKn}^  me  metal  by  intense  pics- 

sxre.  tine  miH  brings  it  xnco  the  shape 
01  ixjiis..  bars.  pfeirr%  or  sheets,  as 
sa'Txaeethai.  Xb«  actaoa  depends 
actm  .rySmzEacsL  roiLers.  placed  hori- 
KBcaiW  .as  o^er  the  other  at  a 
sacrt  .nsCBKe  apart,  and  leioliiug 
^  ocrosde  xnrectaacs;  ther  draw 
iM  aKfiil  3L  becveen  them,  and 


in  so  doln;;  reduce  its  tliit^knei 
If  the  surface  of  each  cylinder 
smooth  and  regular,  the  pair  ; 
suitnble  for  slieets  and  plates;  but 
if  they  arc  grooved  at  tight  angles 
to  the  axis,  they  are  adapted  for 
rods  and  bars  of  vaiious  kinds,  BC- 
cording  as  the  grooves  are  circular, 
square,  triangular,  &c.  In  the 
rvughing  rolls,  used  in  the  iron 
manufacture,  the  two  rolls  of  each 
pair  are  heavy  iron  masses,  capahli 
of  being  adjusted  at  varions  dis 
lances  apart ;  they  are  usually  about 
5  feet  long  by  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  have  a  Email  number  of  large 
grooves  elliptical  in  shape.  Thi 
finishing  rails,  in  the  same  manu 
facture,  are  similar  in  action,  but 
are  grooved  differently,  adjusted 
more  accurately,  and  driven  at  a 
hpeed  of  150  to  350  revolutions  pet 
minute,  instead  of  70  or  80.  The 
largest  rolls  hitherto  used  are  those 
employed  in  making  armour  plates 
for  iron-clad  ships- 
Boiling'  Stock.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  better  test  of  the  i-astness 
of  the  railway  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  its  present  state  of  de- 
velopmeut,  than  the  item  called 
niiling  stock.  This  is  a  collective 
name  for  all  the  vehides  employed 
on  all  the  railways,  Indnding  pas- 
senger carriages,  mail  and  parcel 
vans,  luggage  and  break  vans,  wag- 
gons and  trucks  of  every  descrip- 
lion.  Engines  and  tenders  are  not 
included,  lliey  being  placed  to  the 
Bcconnt  of  iocometivi  stock.  It  has 
been  computed  Chat,  when  Che  length 
of  passenger  railway  opened  for 
traffic  in  the  United  ICngdom  had 
lisen  to  13.000  miles,  there  were 
7, 500  locomotives  employed  in  draw- 
ing i8,ixx)  passenger  caniages  and 
235,000  waggons  and  trucks.  The 
carriages  and  waggons  had  cost 
jf  1 7,000,000,  and  the  annual  depre- 

/l,2S0.ooo. 

Boman  Oement  is  oneof  the  class 
which  consists  mainly  of  argillaceous 


limestone,  a  natural  combination  of 
limestone andclay,calcined.  Seventy 
or  eighty  years  ago  Mr.  Parker  in- 
itodncea  Roman  cement,  sometlmea 
called,  after  him,  Parker's  cenienl, 
made  from  certain  nodules  found  in 
the  Isle  ofSheppey;  these  hecalcined, 
crushed,  and  ground.  The  Romans 
are  known  to  have  used  hard  water- 
resisting  cements  made  of  some  such 
substances  as  this,  and  hence  the 
name.  Otherformations  of  thesame 
kindoflimestonehaveledlothe  mak- 
ing of  many  new  cements  in  various 
parts  of  England;  such  as  Frosts, 
Atkinson's,  iJsdina,  &c.  When 
the  limestone  contains  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  clay,  the  cement  made 
from  it  is  not  hjdranlic  or  water- 
resisting  ;  when  the  cla^  is  more 
than  30  per  cent.,  the  mixture  does 
not  form  a  true  cement  at  all :  the 
useful  preparations  (Tiij  from  lO  to 
30  per  cent,  of  clay.  In  calcining 
the  cement  stones  or  argillaceous 
limestone,  the  heat  employed  is  only 
just  sofficienl  to  drive  off  the  water 
and  the  carbonic  acid-  It  is  done 
in  conical  kilns,  with  coal  or  coke  as 
fuel ;  and  the  stone  loses  about  one- 
third  its  weight  in  the  process.  The 
caidned  stone  is  ground  in  a  mill, 
and  packed  in  tight  casks.  The 
lightest  and  linest  powder  forms  the 
best  cement.  In  making  cement 
from  this  powder,  about  one-third  its 
volume  of  water  is  added,  and  the 
mislureiswellbeatcn  up.  Ilsetsvery 
quickly  after  using.  The  acptaria, 
or  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone, 
found  near  Harwich,  arc  said  to  yield 
\  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  of 
Oman  cement  yearly. 
Boof.  A  timber  roof  is  made  up 
of  those  numerous  pieces  of  wood 
ed  under  CabpentKY— such  as 
girders,  slntts,  trusses,  ■uxdl  plates, 
rafters,  tie  beams,  purlines,  fole 
plates,  king  fosts,  queen  posts, 
braces,  stiaiaing  beams  and  cills, 
ridge-piecis,  colors,  camber  beams. 
&c.  It  is  the  practical  solution 
problem,  bow  to  cover  a  large  aren 
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it  the  hook,  the  spinner  walks  back 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  path. 
Two  processes  are  thus  carried  on 
simultaneously;  the  spinner  draws 
out  new  fibres  from  his  bundle,  to 
make  one  continuous  length  out  of 
several,  while  the  wheel-turner  gives 
a  twist  to  the  yam  thus  made.  The 
degree  of  twist  depends  on  the  re- 
lation between  the  speed  of  the  spin- 
ner and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel- 
turning.  The  spinner's  real  rate 
of  walking  backwards  is  about  two 
miles  an  hour.  Much  manual  dex- 
terity is  required  to  draw  out  the 
fibres  so  regularly  as  to  make  the 
yam  equally  thick  in  all  parts.  The 
yam,  as  it  is  made,  is  hung  upon  the 
hooks  on  the  cross-beams.  Several 
spinners  may  be  at  work  in  the  same 
walk  at  the  same  time.  The  finished 
yam  is  wound  upon  a  reel.  A  good 
spinner  will  make  nine  miles  of  yam 
in  a  day,  and  has  to  walk  eighteen 
miles  in  making  it ;  the  yam  varies 
from  ^  to  t*"^  inch  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  from  2}  to  4  lbs.  per  160 
fathoms,  or  960  feet.  In  some  esta- 
blishments the  yams  are  spun  by 
machinery;  the  hemp  is  heckled, 
drawn,  doubled,  and  spun  by  pro- 
cesses not  differing  greatly  from  those 
employed  in  the  flax  manufacture. 
(b.)  Tarring.  Some  yams  are  tarred 
before  being  made  into  rope.  To 
effect  this,  the  yams  are  warped  into 
a  hank  or  group  of  300  or  400, 
dipped  into  tar  heated  to  212®  Fahr., 
and  passed  through  a  hole  which 
presses  the  tar  into  the  substance 
of  the  yam,  at  the  same  time  expel- 
ling the  superfluous  portion.  Tarring 
enables  a  rope  to  resist  wet,  but  is 
found  to  weaken  the  fibres  some- 
what, {c,)  Strand-laying,  A  thick 
rope  is  built  up  by  degrees.  The  first 
stage  is  the  grouping  of  fibres  into 
a  yam,  and  now  several  yams  are  to 
be  grouped  into  a  strand,  A  proper 
number  of  yams  being  selected, 
and  laid  side  by  side,  they  are 
twisted  one  around  another  in  a  di- 
rection cpntrary  to  the  twist  of  the 


individual  yams.  This  twisting  is 
effected  in  the  laying-walk  (which 
may  be  the  same  length  as  the  spin- 
ning-walk) by  the  aid  of  a  tackle 
board,  wheel,  winch,  and  movable 
sledge,  (rf.)  Hawser-laying,  Sup- 
posing three  strands  make  a  rope, 
it  is  so  managed  that  the  twist  shall 
be  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
the  fibres  in  the  yam,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  yams 
in  the  strand.  A  block  of  wood 
called  a  topy  with  three  deep  grooves 
along  its  curved  surface,  is  so  placed 
horizontally  that  the  three  strands 
dip  into  or  occupy  the  three  grooves, 
A  constant  turning  round  of  this  top 
by  a  man  who  has  the  management  of 
it,  aided  by  mechanism  to  which  the 
two  ends  of  the  strands  are  attached, 
causes  the  strands  to  be  twisted  very 
tightly  one  round  another.  The 
strands  are  reduced  about  one-third 
in  length  by  this  twisting,  for  they 
twist  or  pass  round  at  an  angle  of 
35*^  or  40*^.  If  the  strands  be  three 
in  number,  as  here  supposed,  the 
rope  is  said  to  be  hawser-laid;  if 
foMXfShrotid  hawser-laid,  {e,)  Cable- 
laying,  One  more  stage  in  this  accu- 
mulating of  hempen  fibres  is  cabU- 
laying,  in  which  three  hawser-laid 
ropes  are  twisted  round  one  another. 
Here,  again,  the  direction  of  the  twist 
is  reversed,  to  counteract  any  tend- 
ency to  untwist.  This  cable-lajdng 
is  not  now  adopted  for  ropes  of  very 
large  size,  because  iron  chain  cables 
are  used  instead ;  but  as  the  cable 
stracture  is  very  hard  and  compact, 
and  well  adapted  to  resist  the  entrance 
of  water,  smaller  ropes  are  some- 
times made  in  this  way.  In  such  a 
rope,  then,  fibres  are  twisted  into  a 
yam,  yams  into  a  strand,  strands  into 
a  hawser,  and  hawsers  into  a  cable. 
{/,)  Plaited  and  Flat  Ropes,  Cordage 
which  is  required  to  be  pliable,  such 
as  clock-lines  and  sash-lines,  is  often 
made  hy plaiting'vasX.e^dL  oi twisting^ 
Many  of  the /^^  ropes  used  in  min- 
ing are  made  by  fasteninground  ropes 
side  by  side  by  some  sort  of  sew- 
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ing  or  intertwining.    (2.)  Huddatfs 
Rope  Machinery,   The  late  Captain 
Huddart,  about  the  year  1805,  in- 
vented a  very  elaborate  and  beautiful 
series  of  machines   for  dispensing 
alto^ctlier  ^ith  long  rope-walks,  and 
substituting  as    much    as  ])ossibIe 
steam  power  for  manual  power  in 
the  several  processes.    Many  im- 
provements have  since  been  made ; 
out  the  principle  of  Pluddart's  ma- 
chinery' is  still  maintained.  The  ma- 
chines,   taking    them    collectively, 
comprise  a  number  of  separate  parts 
— spindles,  si)inning  tables,  revolv- 
ing drums,  bobbins,  reels,  register 
plates,  register  tubes,  compressing 
dies,  spool  frames,  rollers,  &c.  Coil- 
ing or  twisting  is  the  primary  work 
effected  by  these  several  machines ; 
and  a  vast  amount  of  whirling  there 
is  to  bring  it  about.  The  movements 
of  the  wheels,  drums,  bobbins,  &c., 
are  in  some  cases  very  curious ;  quite 
an  orrcr^'  of  planets  revolving  round 
suns,  and  satellites  revolving  round 
planets.    The  most  scientific  part  of 
the  whole  is  a  registering  machine, 
intended  to  insure  that  the  outer 
parts  of  a  rope  may  not  be  more 
strained  than  tne  inner.    Our  manu- 
facturers, after  suppl3ring  home  de- 
mands, exported    113,000    cwt.   of 
rope    in   1867.     (See    also   W1K.E 

KOPKS.) 

Hose.  Besides  the  preparation 
of  rose  syrup f  rose  water ^  rose 
vinegar^  and  conserve  of  roses^  there 
is  obtained  from  this  beautiful  flower 
the  costly  substance  noticed  under 
Otto. 

Rose  Engrine;  Engrine  Tum- 
Ingr.    (See  Turning.) 

Rose-wood.  Our  supply  of  this 
beautiful  wood  is  mostly  obtained 
from  Brazil,  in  logs  or  half-trunks 
about  10  feet  long.  Some  of  the  East 
India  rosewood  yields  planks  as 
much  as  4  feet  wide. 

Rosin.    (See  Resins  ;  Turpen- 

TINE.)    Our  manufacturers  use  up 

^^■^Ijiian  700,000  cwt.  of  this  sub- 


year. 


Bottan-stone  is  a  soft  brown 
mineral,  found  in  Derbyshire  and 
other  places ;  when  scraped  to  pow- 
der, it  is  useful  for  polishing  metals. 
Rons*.  The  rouge  used  by 
jewellers  is  made  from  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  is  valued  for  its  pohsbing 
quality.  The  rouge  of  the  peifumer 
is  an  elaborate  preparation  from  saf- 
flower  and  other  substances. 

Rooirli  Oast  is  a  mixture  of  coarse 
plaster  and  gravel,  applied  to  some 
kinds  of  bridrwork. 
Rubble.  (See  Mason&t.) 
Ruby.  The  best  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  red  gem  are  brought  £rom 
Eastern  Asia.  It  ranks  next  in  value 
to  the  diamond  and  the  sapphire. 
Small  bits  of  ruby  are  much  i^in 
jewelling  watches,  and  they  have 
occasionally  been  employed  as  pen 
nibs. 

Rudder  is  the  part  of  the  hdm 
of  a  ship  which  dips  into  the  water; 
it  is  hinged  to  the  stem-post^vs^ 
worked  b^  the  tiUer^  under  a  gieat 
diversity  of  arrangements. 

Rumble  is  a  rotating  cylinder  in 
which  articles  polish  one  another  by 
mutual  attrition.  Needles,  pins,  bot- 
tons,  shot,  &c.,  are  often  polished 
in  this  way.  A  gigantic  rumble  is  io 
use  in  Sheemess  Dockyard,  to  nib 
the  rust  off  chain  cables. 

Rum.  This  spirit,  so  largely  con- 
sumed by  sailors,  is  made  from  tbe 
cane-sugarof  the  West  India  planta- 
tions. The  skimmings  of  the  sugar- 
pan  give  the  best,  and  the  molasses 
the  worst.  The  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillation are  conducted  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  described  under  Dis- 
tilling. Pure  rum  has  nothing 
added  to  it  but  a  colouring  of  biown 
sugar;  but  fancy  kinds  are  flavoured 
with  pine-apples  and  guavas.  The 
quantity  of  rum  entered  for  hwnc 
consumption  in  1867  was  i^^ii^^ 
proof  gallons. 

Ru^es  are  used  extensively  fiv 
chair-bottoms,  mats,  baskets,  t^ 
lights,  coarse  bandages  for  hayridc:i> 
&c. 
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Bye  is  not  much  grown  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  the  North  of  Europe  it 
is  largely  cultivated  for  bread  (which 


is  very  wholesome),  for  distilling 
into  hollandsy  and  for  straw-plait 
manufacture. 


s. 


Sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  are 
made  in  France  and  Belgium  on  a 
large  scale,  for  the  use  of  the  pea- 
santry; they  are  exposed  to  the  smoke 
of  burning  wood  to  give  them  a  red- 
dish colour. 

Saooharoxneter,  used  in  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  worts  in  brew- 
ing and  distilling,  is  applied  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Hydrometer 
(which  see). 

Saddlery  constitutes,  with  Har- 
ness  Making,  a  particular  branch  of 
trade,  in  which  leather  is  by  far  the 
most  important  material  employed. 
The  leather  having  been  prepared 
by  the  tanner  and  currier,  the  work 
then  consists  chiefly  in  cutting  and 
sewing  of  various  kinds.  A  saddle 
has,  however,  a  wooden  frame  or 
foundation,  the  leather  portions  being 
called  the  skirts^  seat,  girth,  stirrup 
strap,  and  crupper  loop.  The  seat 
is  of  pig-skin.  The  making  of  horses* 
collars  (which  are  stuffed  with  straw) 
is  a  difficult  part  of  harness-work. 
Saddlers'  ironmongery  of  all  kinds  is 
made  in  the  Walsall  district  in  large 
quantity,  and  the  leather-work  also 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Aus- 
tralians take  pride  in  the  advances 
which  they  are  making  in  this  art. 
During  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh to  Sydney,  in  1868,  saddles 
and  harness  of  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence were  made  for  him  in  that 
city.  We  send  out  from ;f  200,000  to 
yf  300,000  worth  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness to  various  countries  every  year. 

Safes.    (See  Fire-proofing.) 

Safety  Case.  (See  Mining 
Ladders,  Miners*  Cage.) 

Safety    Fuse.     In  mining  and 

quanymg  the  gunpowder  for  the  blast 

used  to  be  fired  with  a  train  in  a  way 

'  that  often  led  to  accidents.     Bick- 


i  ford's  Miners'  Safety  Fuse  was  in- 
vented as  an  improvement.  The  pow- 
der is  put  into  a  cylinder,  which^is 
wrapped  round  closely  with  hempen 
cord,  then  varnished  and  whitened. 
If  the  hole  in  Ihe  rock  to  be  blasted 
is  wet,  a  charge  is  put  into  a  water- 
proof bag;  one  end  of  the  fuse 
is  tied  to  its  mouth ;  it  is  thrust  into 
the  hole,  and  the  fuse  hanging  out 
from  the  hole  is  easily  fired.  The 
fuse  bums  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  feet  a 
minute.  One  advantage  of  this  fuse 
is,  that  it  may  be  used  whether  the 
hole  is  wet  or  dry. 

Safety  lisunp.  When  sad  ex- 
perience showed  how  dangerous  an 
open  candle  is  in  a  coal  mine  filled 
with  fire-damp  or  explosive  gases, 
ingenious  men  sought  for  some  means 
of  averting  the  danger.  At  one  time 
a  sort  of  continuous  flint- and-steel 
apparatus  was  adopted,  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  sparks  that  would  in 
some  degree  light  up  the  mine ;  but 
this  has  been  superseded  by  thebeau^ 
tiful  Safety-lamp.  The  invention 
was  chiefly  due  to  Sir  Humphiy 
Davy;  but  the  practical  develop- 
ment to  George  Stephenson  and  Dr. 
Clanny,  followed  by  many  other  in- 
genious men.  The  principle  of  action 
is,  that  the  inflammable  gas  of  a  coal 
mine  (see  Fire  Damp),  whenldndled 
into  a  flame,  will  not  pass  through 
the  meshes  of  a  very  fine  iron-wire 
gauze ;  the  gas  itself  will  pass  when 
cold  or  non-ignited,  but  not  as  a 
heated  flame.  An  oil  lamp  is  placed 
within  a  gauze  cylinder,  having  no 
openings  except  the  meshes.  Air 
easily  enters  to  feed  the  flame.  Fire- 
damp also  easily  enters,  kindles,  and 
fills  the  whole  interior  of  the  cage  or 
cylinder  with  a  blue  flame ;  but  this 
flame  cannot  get  out  to  kindle  the 
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great  body  of  gas  in  the  mine.  The 
blue  flame  in  the  lamp  is  a  warning  to 
the  miner  that  the  air  around  him  is 
vcrj-  foul  and  dangerous.  Any  defect 
in  the  lamp,  or  any  carelessness  in 
his  mode  of  using  it,  may  lead  to 
instant  explosion,  followed  by  death 
or  terrible  mutilation.  The  light  is 
sometimes  so  dim  as  to  tempt  the 
miner  to  obtain  an  increase  by  open- 
ing the  gauze  door  of  the  lamp — a 
perilous  practice,  to  avert  wnich 
numerous  forms  of  new  lamps  have 
been  invented  by  Waring,  Robin- 
son, Ogden,  Muessler,  and  other  in- 
ventors. An  Electric  Safety-lamp 
was  tried  at  the  Newcastle  collieries 
in  1865,  kept  in  action  by  a  small 
electro-maj^ctic  machine.  It  gave 
a  very  cool  light,  and  was  so  far 
safe ;  but  the  light  was  too  faint 
for  working,  and  the  apparatus  too 
heavy. 

Safety  Valve  in  steam-boilers  is 
a  contrivance  by  which  the  steam 
can  avert  danger  due  to  over-pres- 
sure. It  is  made  in  various  ways  ; 
but  in  every  case  the  steam,  when 
too  elastic  for  safety,  can  open  a 
valve  for  itself,  and  escape  into  the 
open  air. 

Safflower  is  the  corolla  of  a 
South  European  plant,  extensively 
used  in  dyeing,  printing,  and  paint- 
ing yellow. 

Sagro  is  the  starch  of  many  kinds 
of  palm,  prepared  from  the  pith  of 
the  stem  by  cutting  down,  splitting 
open,  digging  out  the  pith,  washing, 
and  subsiding.  This  produces  sago 
dour,  from  which  pearl  sago  is  pre- 
pared by  granulating. 

Sail  Cloth.  This  strong  and 
serviceable  material  is  made  of 
hemp,  flax,  jute,  or  cotton,  or  com- 
binations of  them,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  best  sails  are 
made  of  flax.  Sail-cloth  may  be 
rcj^ariled  as  a  medium  in  quality 
between  linen  and  canvas.  The 
fibre  is  well  selected,  the  yam  well 
spun,  and  the  cloth  well  woven  ;  for 
cheap  sails  may  be  a  costly  calamity 


at  sea.  The  doth  is  woven  nanow, 
so  that  many  widths  are  required 
for  even  the  smaUest  sail;  while 
the  mainsail  of  a  large  ship  has  a 
prodigious  amount  of  sewing  and 
stitchmg  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
size.  Several  kinds  of  sail-cloth 
are  made  in  the  Royal  Navy,  each 
distinguished  by  a  particular  num- 
ber, and  haying  a  certain  definite 
weight  per  square  foot ;  they  vaiy 
from  22  lbs.  to  44  lbs.  per  bolt  of  38 
yards,  24  inches  wide.  The  East 
Indiamen  of  past  years  used  to  spread 
9,000  yards  of  canvas,  and  some  of 
the  American  dippers  have  exceeded 
this  quantity.  The  making  of  a  sail 
comprises  not  merely  the  sewing  of 
the  several  breadths  together,  out 
also  the  attaching  to  them  of  cords 
known  as  bolt  ropes^  foot  ropeSy 
head  ropes^  and  leech  ropes, 

Sal  Amxnonlao,  the  proper  name 
for  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  largehr 
used  in  dyeing,  in  tinning,  in  sol- 
dering, and  in  other  maniS^turiiig 
arts. 

Salt.  A  salt,  chemically  con- 
sidered, is  usually  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  an  acid  with  an 
alkali,  an  earth,  or  a  metallic  oxide; 
and  is  then  called  by  such  names  as 
sulphate  of  potash,  carbonate  oflifM, 
acetate  of  iron,  and  the  like.  In  fami- 
liar language,  however,  salt  means 
table,  common,  or  culuiary  salt,  so 
invaluable  in  cooking  and  in  many 
of  the  arts.  This  used  to  be  re- 
garded chemically  as  a  muriate  of 
soda,  but  is  now  known  as  chlo- 
ride of  sodium.  Salt  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  sea-water;  it  also 
exists  underground  as  rock-soli; 
and  when  this  rock-salt  is  found 
dissolved  in  the  water  of  under- 
ground springs,  the  liquor  obtains 
the  name  of  brine.  The  value  of 
salt  as  an  antiseptic,  as  a  means  (if 
salting  or  pickling  meat,  as  a  condi* 
mcnt  or  seasoning,  and  as  a  source 
whence  soda  may  easily  be  obtained, 
is  extremely  great. 

Saltern  is  a  place  where  salt  is 
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obtained  from  sea-water,  which  con- 
tains 2  to  3  per  cent,  of  this  useful 
substance.  A  process  of  evapora- 
tion drives  off  the  water,  and  leaves 
the  salt  in  a  crystalline  state.  Sea- 
water  is  admitted,  at  high  tide,  to  a 
collecting -pond  formed  near  the 
shore,  and  there  stored  to  a  depth  of 
some  feet.  After  depositing  its 
mud,  the  water  slowly  travels  from 
one  shallow  pool  to  another,  eva- 
porating under  the  air  and  sunshine 
of  summer  weather  from  March  to 
September;  it  becomes  more  and 
more  intensely  salt  brine  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, until  at  length  the  salt  fairly 
crystallises.  The  passage  from  one 
pond,  pool,  chaxinel,  or  tank  to 
another  is  governed  by  plugs  and 
sluices.  The  spent  lye,  when  all 
the  salt  is  crystallised  out  of  the 
water,  is  allowed  to  flow  back  into 
the  sea.  In  wet  weather  the  eva- 
poration almost  entirely  ceases.  The 
salt  is  impure,  being  impregnated 
with  chloride  of  magnesium;  but 
this  naturally  separates  under  pro- 
per regulations.  This,  being  the 
very  simplest  mode  of  obtaining 
salt,  is  largely  practised  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Requiring  no 
fuel  for  boilers  or  furnaces,  the  salt 
is  made  very  cheaply.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  English 
salterns  have  been  almost  driven 
out  of  use  by  the  much  more  rapid 
and  effective  system  of  the  brine 
springs  in  Cheshire  and  Worcester- 
shire. A  peculiar  mode  of  making 
salt  through  the  medium  of  sea- 
sand  is  practised  in  Normandy. 
Sea-sand,  dredged  up  from  the 
shore  by  a  long  broad  scoop  drawn 
along  by  a  horse,  is  formed  into  a 
kind  of  filter,  upon  which  sea-water 
is  poured ;  the  filtration  that  ensues 
greatly  strengthens  the  brine.  Boil- 
ing over  a  wood  fire  gradually  eva- 
porates the  liquid ;  coarse,  impure 
salt  results ;  and  this  is  made  finer 
by  further  processes.  Another  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  salt  from  sea- 
water  is  hy  freezing.    When  sea- 


water  partially  freezes,  the  salt  does 
not  go  into  the  ice,  but  remains  in 
the  unfrozen  water,  which  conse- 
quently becomes  Salter  than  before, 
because  the  salt  is  concentrated 
within  a  smaller  bulk.  Natural 
brine  is  thus  formed,  which,  by 
boiling  and  evaporating,  gives  up 
its  salt  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Salt  Mines.  In  some  districts 
there  are  extensive  beds  of  solid  salt, 
at  varying  distances  below  ground  ; 
and  these  are  the  scene  of  mining 
operations,  having  a  distinct  cha- 
racter of  their  own.  The  first  of 
such  beds  discovered  in  England 
was  about  two  centuries  ago,  near 
Northwich,  in  Cheshire  ;  and  others 
in  the  same  region  have  been 
discovered  since.  They  lie  at  100  to 
200  feet  below  the  surface,  and  are 
from  4  to  100  feet  thick.  In  one 
place  a  bed  of  clay  intervenes  be- 
tween two  beds  of  salt.  The  salt  is 
of  rocky  hardness,  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  earthy  substances. 
Shafts  are  dug  down  from  the  sur- 
face ground  to  the  bed,  and  lateral 
galleries  spread  out  from  these  in 
all  directions — sometimes  worked 
out  in  aisles,  at  others  ^dth  massive 
blocks  left  to  support  the  roof.  A 
pick  would  suffice  to  dig  the  salt, 
but  it  is  usual  to  expedite  the  pro- 
cess by  blasting.  The  masses,  vary- 
ing greatly  in  size  and  quality,  are 
drawn  up  by  steam  power.  This  is 
crude  rock-salt y  which  needs  refin- 
ing processes  before  it  can  be  applied 
to  most  useful  purposes.  These 
processes  are  described  with  others 
under  SALT  Works. 

Salt  of  Lexnons,  used  for  taking 
out  iron  moulds,  is  properly  oxalate 
of  potash. 

Saltpetre.    (See  Nitr£.) 

Salt,  Spirits  of  This  was  the 
old  name  for  what  is  now  usually 
called  muriatic  cu:id. 

Salts,  Smelling^  are  usually  made 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  scented 
with  some  of  the  essential  oils. 

Salt  Works  are  large  establish 
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ments  in  which  salt  is  obtained  from 
rock-salt  or  from  brine,  and  carried 
throogh  all  the  processes  of  refining, 
Sec  Salt  springs  are  nov  a  more 
prolific  source  than  any  other.  The 
brine,  formed  by  the  flowing  of  un- 
derground springs  over  beds  of  rock- 
salt,  accumulates  in  large  quantities, 
and,  when  pumped  up,  is  at  once 
ready  for  further  processes.  These 
subterranean  reservoirs  of  brine  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire,  from  30  to  2CX) 
feet  or  more  below  the  surface.  The 
springs  have  been  worked  almost  as 
far  back  as  the  industrial  history  of 
England  is  known.  The  reservoir 
is  often  a  lake  of  brine  resting  on  a 
bed  of  salt.  Shafts  are  dug  down 
to  the  proper  level ;  in  each  shaft  is 
an  inner  or  concentric  one;  the 
space  between  the  two  is  puddled 
with  well-rammed  clay,  and  thus  the 
lateral  spiings  of  fresh  water  are 
kept  out.  The  brine  is  pumped  up 
the  shaft  by  ordinary  means ;  the 

Eumps,  in  successive  stages  of  the 
istory  of  Cheshire,  have  been  worked 
by  manual,  horse,  wind,  water,  and 
steam  power.  If  the  brine,  when 
collected  in  a  reservoir,  is  not  found 
to  be  fully  saturated  with  salt,  lumps 
of  rock-salt  are  thrown  in,  to  in- 
crease the  richc  ess.  From  the  reser- 
voirs the  brine  flows  through  pipes 
or  troughs  into  evaporating  pans, 
large  oblong  wrought-iron  vessels 
from  12  to  16  inches  deep.  Three 
or  four  fires  are  kept  burning  under 
the  pans  to  boil  and  evaporate  the 
brine,  and  then  the  salt  crystallises 
as  it  cools.  The  details  of  the  pro- 
cess vary  according  to  the  kind  of 
salt  to  be  made,  whether  starved, 
common,  flaky,  ox  fishery.  The  size 
of  the  crystals  of  salt  varies  with 
the  temperature  of  boiling  and  the 
details  of  crystallising.  The  fami- 
liar table-salt,  brought  to  a  beauti- 
ful white  colour  and  considerable 
fineness,  is  formed  into  large  quad- 
rangular blocks,  which  are  dried  in 
ovens  at  so  high  a  temperature  as 


to  test  severely  the  heat-enduring 
powers  of  the  men  emplo3red.  In 
France  and  Germany  the  processes 
differ  in  many  ways  from  those  in 
England;  but  all  are  equally  de- 
p>endent  on  the  production  of  these 
two  results — to  concentrate  the  brine 
by  evaporation  in  heated  boilen, 
and  to  aUow  the  oystals  of  salt  to 
form  gradually  in  cool,  quiet  vessels. 
Large-grained  salt  is  best  fitted  for 
salting  and  curing  herrings  and  other 
fish,  whereas  small-grained  has  su- 
perior advantages  for  certain  pur- 
poses. The  make  qfsaltin  the  United 
Kingdom  is  roughly  estimated  at 
1,200,000  tons  annually.  The  ex- 
port alone  in  1867  was  720,000  tons. 

Sand,  properly  speaking,  is  veiy 
small  particles  of  quartz,  ^ca,  or 
flint,  though  the  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  other  stony  fragments.  It 
results  fix)m  the  gradual  decay  of 
rocks,  whether  on  the  sea-shore  or 
in  sandstone  districts ;  and  it  owes 
its  various  colours  chiefly  to  the  vari- 
ous oxides  of  iron  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.  The  kinds  differ  in 
fineness  or  sharpness  as  well  as  in 
colour.  Some  or  other  of  them  are 
used  in  glass-making,  sand-paper 
making,  iron  and  brass  founding, 
mortar  and  cement  making,  stcmc 
sawing  and  grinding,  filtering,  po- 
lishing dust,  hour-glasses  and  egE- 
timers,  and  many  other  purposes  m 
the  arts.  In  general,  river  sand  and 
pit  sand  are  sharper  than  sea  sand. 
Silver  sand,  a  very  fine  sort,  is  of 
great  value  in  gl^s-making.  The 
dust  worn  off  grindstones,  and 
crushed  road-material,  are  much 
used  as  substitutes  for  sand  by  the 
Sheffield  cuUers  and  steel-worlters. 

Sandalwood  is  a  beautiful,  com- 
pact, fine-grained,  fiagrant  wood, 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
highly  prized  for  small  ornamental 
manidfactures.  Some  kinds  are  made 
into  pastils  for  odoriferous  burning. 

Sandarac  This  gum,  or  resin, 
exudes  from  a  tree  in  North  Afiica ; 
it  is  a  transparent  yellowish  sub- 
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st^ce,  used  in  maldng  varnishes 
and  pounce. 

Sanders  Wood,  sometimes  con- 
founded with  sandal  wood,  is  a  dark 
red  wood  used  as  a  dye-stuff. 

Sandiver,  a  scum  formed  during 
glass-making,  is  used  in  some  kincS 
of  polishing  powder. 

SandBtone,  as  a  material  for  build- 
ing, is  a  curious  kind  of  natural  con- 
crete, being  made  up  of  small  parti- 
cles of  quartz  or  silex  cemented  with 
argillaceous^nd  calcareous  matter.  It 
is  frequently  laminated — sometimes 
having  little  films  or  plates  of  mica 
parallel  with  the  beds  or  layers.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  sandstone, 
if  built  up  with  the  laminae  vertical, 
decays  more  quickly  than  if  hori- 
zontal, for  the  layers  in  effect  fall 
away  one  from  another,  or  peel  off. 
The  particles  of  quartz  or  silex  are 
virtually  indestructible ;  but  the  ce- 
menting matter  is  affected  b^  air  and 
moisture  in  a  degree  varymg  with 
different  kinds  of  stone.  Among 
well-known  old  structures  built  of 
some  or  other  of  the  many  kinds  of 
sandstone  may  be  mentioned  Ecde- 
stone  Abbey,  the  circular  Keep  of 
Barnard  Castle,  Tintem  Abbey, 
Whitby  Abbey,  Ripon  Cathedral, 
Rivaulx  Abbey,  the  Keep  of  Rich- 
mond Castle,  Durham  Cathedral, 
Newcastle  Church,  Carlisle  Cathe- 
dral, Kirkstall  Abbey,  Shaftesbury 
Church,  some  of  the  churches  in 
Derby,  the  choir  of  Southwell  Min- 
ster, and  the  ashlar-work  of  Spof- 
forth  Castle. 

Sapan  Wood,  brought  from 
Singapore,  is  useful  as  a  red  dye. 

Sappliire.  (See  Gems  and  Pre- 
cious Stones.J 

Sardines.  The  sardine  fish,  some- 
thing like  the  herring  and  pilchard, 
are  mostly  caught  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  coasts.  They 
are  prepared  for  sale  in  enormous 
quantities — ^washed,  sprinkled  with 
fine  salt,  deprived  of  the  head  and 
entrails,  washed  again,  dried  in 
the  fresh  air,  steeped  in  boiling  oil, 


drained,  put  into  tin  boxes,  the  boxes 
filled  up  with  oil,  soldered,  and  ex- 
posed for  a  time  to  hot  water  or  steam. 
Some  are  cured  in  red  wine  instead 
of  oil.  Many  of  the  fish  thus  sold  as 
sardines,  however,  are  really  sprats. 

Satin.  In  the  silk  manufacture, 
plain  silks  are  woven  by  making  the 
weft  threads  pass  in  regular  order 
under  and  over  the  warp  threads ; 
but  in  satin  the  weft  is  brought  much 
more  prominently  to  the  smface,  by 
passing  over  many  more  warp  threads 
than  it  passes  under.  The  fabric  is 
more  glossy  and  lustrous,  but  less 
durable,  than  plain  silks.  Satinet 
is  a  special  kind  of  satin. 

Satin  Wood.  This  beautiful 
wood  for  veneer  and  cabinet-work  is 
brought  chiefly  from  the  Indies,  in 
short  logs  6  or  7  inches  square. 

Sausaflre  Machine,  or  Mincing- 
Machine,  This  contrivance  some- 
times acts  by  akind  of  grinding  move- 
ment, likeacoffee-miU ;  at  omers  by 
a  chopping  action,  like  the  tobacco- 
shreddmg  machine. 

Saw ;  Saw  Makinff.  A  saw  is 
simplj  a  ihin  piece  of  steel  with  the 
edge  jagged  or  notched;  yet  its  manu- 
facture requires  close  attention  to  a 
number  of  indispensable  particulars. 
It  ought  to  be  of  equal  thickness 
and  elasticity  throughout ;  it  must 
have  a  toagnness  of  metal  and  a 
form  of  teeth  varying  with  the 
kind  of  sawing  which  is  to  be  done 
by  it ;  and  it  should  be  equally  ef- 
fective, however  much  the  size  and 
shape  may  vaiy.  The  kinds  are 
very  numerous.  Those  which  have 
a  handle  at  one  end,  and  no  stiffen- 
ing back,  comprise  ?iandf  ripy  half- 
ripy  panely  table,  lock,  key-hole,  and 
several  others ;  while,  with  handles 
at  both  ends,  there  are  pit  saws  and 
cross-cut  saws.  Those  which  are 
strengthened  at  the  back  edge  with 
braFS  or  iron  comprise  tenon  and 
dovetail  saws,  and  others  in  which 
accurate  work  is  required.  Wood- 
cutters*,  ivory  f  buM,  and  piercing 
saws  are  examples  which  have  a 
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long  tfain  blade  stretched  out  tightly 
by  means  of  some  kind  of  bow  or 
frame.  The  processes  of  making  aie 
as  follow: — (i.)  Shearing.  Theidnd 
of  steel  havmg  been  sdected,  the 
sheets  are  cat  up  into  pieces  of 
suitable  size.  The  shears  for  this 
purpose  are  usually  fixed,  one  blade 
being  used  as  a  lever,  and  the  other 
stationary.  (2.)  Teeth  Cutting,  The 
teeth  of  saws  are  made  by  cutting 
out  small  pieces  of  steel — ^not,  as  in 
file-making,  by  simply  depressing  a 
groove.  A  punch  makes  the  cut, 
and  a  fly-press  impds  the  punch. 
The  blade  is  shifted  one  tooth  for- 
ward at  a  time,  and  there  is  a  guide 
or  eauge  to  insure  that  the  teeth 
shaU  be  equal-sized  and  equidistant. 
The  punches  va^  greatly  according 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  teeth  to 
be  made.  There  are  beautiful  little 
saws  for  inlaying  work«  made  of 
watch-spring,  in  which  the  width  is 
only  7^  inch,  with  fifty  or  sixty  teeth 
to  an  inch.  A  peculiar  shape  of 
tooth  is  sometimes  made  by  the  suc- 
cessive blows  with  punches  or  chisels 
of  different  kinds,  the  second  enlarg- 
ing or  modifying  the  gap  made  by 
the  first.  (3.)  Tempering,  When 
the  teeth  are  cut,  the  steel  is  hardened 
and  tempered^  to  enable  it  to  bear 
the  usage  to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed. 
Brought  to  a  red-heat,  the  saws  are 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  oil,  tallow, 
suet,  wax,  resin,  and  pitch;  this 
hardens  them ;  and  then  they  are 
tempered  by  burning  off  some  of  t^e 
composition  by  heat,  the  tempering 
being  modified  in  degree  according 
to  the  kind  of  saw.  (4.)  Planishing, 
Rested  on  an  anvil  of  polished  steel, 
and  hammered  with  a  smooth-faced 
hammer,  the  metal  is  brought  to  an 
L-quable  degree  of  density  and  hard- 
ness in  all  parts.  (5.)  Grinding, 
This  is  the  employment  concerning 
which  the  hideous  disclosures  were 
made  in  1867,  in  connection  with  the 
Trade  Union  outrages  at  Sheffield. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  in  it  lead- 
ing naturally  to  such  malpractices ; 


but  it  so  happens  that  one  particu- 
lar body  of  men,  the  saw-grinders 
of  Sheffield,  have  carried  trade  vio- 
lence to  a  more  serious  length  than 
any  other  body  of  English  worionen 
in  recent  times.  The  grinding  of 
saws  is  dirty  and  heavy  work.  Gnnd- 
stones  are  used  5  to  7  feet  in  dia- 
meter, against  the  revolving  edge 
of  which  the  saws  are  laid  flat,  unm 
a  thin  film  of  steel  has  been  rubbed 
off,  and  the  surface  brought  to  a 
general  level.  There  is  some  nice^ 
m  grmdine  the  saw  so  that  it  shafi 
be  a  little  micker  at  the  toothed  edge 
than  at  the  back  edge.  (6.)  Setting, 
The  saw,  when  ground,  is  planished 
a  second  time,  slightly  heated  over 
a  coke  fire,  slighUy  groimd  again, 
smoothed  upon  a  nard  stone,  and 
the  teeth  set.  This  setting  consists 
in  giving  a  bend  to  every  tooth,  the 
bending  being  towards  the  one  and 
the  other  side  alternately ;  and  it  is 
done  by  blows  from  a  hanuner  of 
peculiarshape.  The  teeth  themselves 
are  of  various  shapes,  called  peg, 
fleam,  gullet,  briar,  skip,  and  other 
names ;  and  the  set  given  to  each  de- 
pends on  thekindofworktowhichthe 
saw  is  to  be  applied.  (7.)  Finishing, 
A  few  finishing  processes  of  buffing 
on  a  glazer,  planishing  on  a  wooden 
block,  and  cleaning  with  emeiy,  pre- 
pare the  saw  for  the  market.  (For  the 
saws  worked  by  machinery  see  Saw 
Mill.)  Other  lunds  of  peculiarshape 
receive  the  names  of  trepanning, 
circular,  curvilinear,  drum  saws, 
&c.,  for  special  kinds  of  work.  Some 
of  them  ate  made  up  of  several  plates 
of  steel  screwed  or  riveted  together, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  bending 
one  single  piece  of  the  proper  size  to 
the  right  shape.  In  cuttmg  circu- 
lar discs  of  wood,  felloes  of  wheels, 
backs  ofchairs,  and  backs  of  brushes, 
saws  of  peculiar  shapes  are  needed. 
Sawdust  Majm&ctores.  New 
uses  are  frequently  found  for  saw- 
dust in  some  branches  or  other  of 
manufacture.  Paper  is  made  firom 
it;  spirit  is  distilled  from  it ;  and  in 
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some  parts  of  Europe  even  bread  is 
made  of  it.  Sawdust  is  found  to  be 
so  cheap  and  excellent  as  a  source 
of  oxalic  acid,  that  all  other  modes 
of  obtaining  this  chemical  are  now 
absmdoned.  A  new  manufacture  has 
been  established  at  Paris,  called  bois 
durciy  or  hardened  wood,  in  which 
sawdust  is  employed  in  a  very  ingeni- 
ous way.  The  sawdust  of  hard  Mnds 
of  wood,  such  as  rosewood  and  ebony, 
is  mixed  into  a  paste  with  blood  and 
other  substances ;  this  paste,  pressed 
into  moulds,  produces  beautiful  me- 
dallions and  other  small  articles. 

Saw  Mill  is  a  frame  in  which  saws 
can  be  worked  more  effectively  than 
by  hand;  wind  and  water  power 
have  botiti  been  used,  but  steam 
power  is  now  generally  adopted,  (i.) 
Frame  Saws,  The  simplest  form  of 
saw-mill   for  cutting    timber   into 

{>kuiks,  has  a  horizontal  bed  with  a 
ongitudinal  motion.  Saws,  from 
two  to  any  greater  number,  are  fixed 
vertically  in  a  frame  at  regular  dis- 
tances apart,  the  plane  of  each  saw 
being  parallel  with  the  length  of  the 
timber.  Two  simultaneous  move- 
ments are  provided  for  by  the  mill 
gearing:  the  up-and-down  mqtion  of 
ie  frame  which  contains  the  saws, 
and  the  longitudinal  motion  of  the 
bed  on  which  the  timber  rests.  As 
many  parallel  cuts  are  made  in  the 
timber  as  therearesaws  in  the  frame, 
and  the  timber  travels  onwards  to 
meet  the  saws.  In  some  cases  as 
many  as  a  dozen  saws  are  working 
in  one  frame,  each  making  100  or 
more  cuts  per  minute.  The  me- 
chanism of  the  frame  has  been  im- 
proved in  various  ways  by  Brunei, 
Hick,  and  other  inventors.  (2.) 
Circular  Saws,  For  many  pur- 
poses a  very  effective  arrangement  is 
that  of  the  circular  saw.  The  saw 
is  a  circular  disc,  revolving  on  an 
axis  which  is  usually  horizontal ;  and 
the  wood  to  be  sawed  is  pressed  up 
against  the  teeth.  The  thickness  of 
the  saw,  the  set  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  distance  between  them,  all  have 


to  be  adapted  to  the  severe  friction 
which  these  saws  undergo  during 
their  continuous  action.  Smaller  teeth 
and  a  lower  velocity  are  needed  for 
cutting  hard  wood  than  soft;  smaller 
teeth  and  higher  velocity  for  cutting 
across  the  grain  than  with  it.  The 
saws  with  which  veneers  are  usually 
cut  (see  Veneer)  are  the  largest  and 
most  important  examples  of  the  cir- 
cular saw. 

Scaffoldinar,  as  a  mere  succession 
of  stages  to  support  the  workmen 
while  building  a  house,  is  usually  a 
very  rough  and  simple  affair.  Fir 
poles  from  20  to  50  feet  in  length, 
and  of  various  thicknesses,  are 
fastened  together  into  a  framework. 
The  lower  ends  are  inserted  into  the 
ground,  or  into  tubs  of  earth ;  the 
height  is  increased  by  tying  the 
upper  poles  to  the  lower  with  ropes ; 
while  the  horizontal  poles  are  either 
tied  to  the  upright  with  ropes,  or  rest 
with  one  end  in  or  on  the  brickwork. 
The  horizontal  pieces  parallel  with 
the  wall  are  called  ledgers^  and  those 
at  right  angles  to  the  waJl  putlogs. 
Modem  scaffolding,  especially  for 
large  constructiveworks,  is,  however, 
a  much  more  scientific  matter. 
Squared  timbers  are  used  instead  of 
poles ;  and  all  the  resources  of  car- 
pentry are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
rearing  of  a  framework  that  shall 
possess  the  maximum  of  strength 
with  the  minimum  of  material.  Some 
of  the  scaffoldings  seen  in  London 
within  recent  years  have  been  al- 
most as  remarkable  as  the  buildings 
constructed  by  their  aid — ^witness 
those  for  the  cupolas  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862 ;  for 
the  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon 
Street  Station  roofs  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company ;  and 
(grandest  of  all)  for  tne  Midland 
Railway  Station  roof  at  St.  Pancras. 

Soagliola,  or  artificial  coloured 
marble,  is  made  of  very  fine  gypsum 
or  plaster  of  Paris.  The  sifted  pow- 
der, mixed  with  alum,  isiDflaae  and 
colouring  matter,  is  wcv 
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a  paste,  which  is  beaten  down  upon 
a  prepared  surface  with  small  frag- 
ments of  marble  to  make  up  a  sort 
of  breccia.  Colours  to  imitate  any 
particular  kind  of  marble  are  mixed 
and  painted  somewhat  in  the  manner 
oi  fresco  ;  and  herein  is  the  chief 
art  to  imitate  successfully  the  ever- 
▼arying  markings  and  veins.  The 
surface  is  then  rubbed  with  pumice- 
stone,  with  tripoli  and  charcoal,  with 
tripoli  and  oil,  and  with  oil  alone, 
by  which  time  a  beautiful  polish  has 
been  produced. 
Scarlet.  (See  Cochineal.) 
Sehiedam.  (See  Geneva.) 
SoiMor  Xakixiflr.  This  is  a  pe- 
culiar branch  of  cutlery-work.  Cast* 
steel  is  used  for  the  best  kinds, 
shear  steel  for  those  in  most  general 
use ;  large  scissors  and  tailors' 
shears  have  steel  blades  with  iron 
bows  and  shanks ;  while  the  cheapest 
scissors  are  wholly  of  iron,  some- 
times even  of  common  iron,  for  the 
Indian  and  South  American  mar- 
kets. According  as  the  scissors  are 
cutHng-out,  drapers*,  flower tgareUHf 
grape,  button-hole,  horse-trimming, 
hair,  lace,  lamp,  nail,  paper,  pocket, 
&c.,  so  will  they  vary  in  the  details 
of  manufacture ;  but  an  ordinary 
pair  of  household  scissors  is  thus 
made : — The  end  of  a  heated  bar  is 
forged  into  a  blade,  with  an  extra 
length  for  shank  and  bow ;  a  punch, 
hammer,  and  beck-iron  are  then  used 
to  fashion  the  bow,  and  by  means 
of  filing  and  rivet-hole  boring,  the 
shank  is  brought  to  the  required 
form.  The  two  pieces  for  each 
pair  are  selected,  hardened,  ground, 
glazed,  polished,  and  put  together 
by  a  rivet-screwer.  What  appears 
to  be  the  flat  side  of  a  scissor-blade 
is  really  concave,  and  much  art  is 
shown  in  giving  a  cutting  action  to 
the  two  blades  when  adjusted. 
Whether  scissors  are  ten  guineas  or 
one  farthing  per  pair  (and  there  are 
examples  in  both  of  these  extremes), 
the  peculiar  action  of  the  rivet  joint 
must  be  maintained. 


Sootoli  Boze*.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar mannfiicture  of  snuff  boxes  and 
other  small  boxes  in  Scotland,  re- 
markable for  the  perfectioii  of  the 
hinge  and  the  dosenttingoTthecover. 
The  wood  employed  is  sycamore  or 
plane  tree ;  and  the  box  and  cover 
are  each  cut  in  a  curious  way  out  of 
one  piece.  A  number  of  drcular 
excavations  are  made  near  together 
by  means  of  a  centre-l»t  or  a  lathe- 
drill.  The  interior  is  then  sauared 
out  b^  means  of  gouges  and  chisels, 
and  IS  aflerwaras  smoothed  with 
files  and  glass-paper.  The  hinge  is 
formed  partly  out  of  the  snbstance 
of  the  box,  and  partly  out  of  that  o* 
the  lid,  great  attentKm  being  paid 
to  the  accurate  fitting  of  the  various 
parts  one  into  another.  The  box  is 
lined  in  the  inside  with  stoot  tinfofl, 
and  is  painted  on  the  outside  with 
several  coats  of  colour.  A  pattern 
is  in  most  cases  produced,  either  by 
the  hand  of  an  artist  or  by  mecha- 
nical means.  The  most  usual  pat- 
tern is  of  the  tartan  plaid,  the  hues 
of  which  are  drawn  separately  by 
pens  fixed  in  a  ruling  machine. 
Sometimes  this  is  done  on  the 
box  itself,  sometimes  on  paper 
afterwards  affixed  to  it.  A  more 
costly  kind  of  adornment  consists 
in  coating  the  outside  of  the  box 
with  stout  tinfoil,  painting  over  this, 
and  tracing  or  cutting  into  the  foil 
an  intricate  pattern  of  curved  and 
straight  lines,  by  means  of  a  sharp 
tool  and  a  ruling  machine.  The 
bright  tin  is  thus  made  visible  be- 
neath the  paint,  and  the  surface  is 
then  highly  varnished.  Such  boxes, 
and  snuff  boxes  of  other  kinds,  are 
largely  made  at  Cumnock,  Mauch- 
line,  and  Laurence  Kirk. 

Screw  Cuttinfir.  The  cutting  of 
the  worm  or  thread  on  a  screw  is 
now  usually  done  by  machineiv. 
The  iron  or  other  metal  is  brougnt 
to  the  state  of  rod  or  thick  wire. 
When  straightened  out  from  a  coil, 
the  rod  is  drawn  into  a  machine,  cut 
off  to  the  proper  length,  struck  at  one 
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end  to  form  tlie  head,  turned  in  a 
lathe  to  shape  the  head  and  neck, 
cut  with  a  notch  to  receive  the 
screw-driver,  and  wormed  or  cut 
with  a  thread  along  the  shank. 
This  last  is  the  most  important  pro- 
cess of  the  wh(de,  seeing  that  the 
cutting  tool  must  travel  longitudi- 
nally while  the  screw  rotates,  and 
that  the  pitch  or  diagonal  of  the 
thread  must  be  accurately  insured. 
A  reverse  operation  to  such  as  the 
above  is  necessary  when  an  ifUemal 
screw  is  to  be  made ;  that  is,  when 
the  thread  is  to  wind  round  the 
interior  of  a  cylinder  instead  of  the 
exterior  of  a  rod.  A  convex  screw 
is  often  used  as  a  tap  or  cutter  for 
making  an  internal  screw,  and  vice 
versd,  especially  when  the  cutter 
works  upon  wood ;  and  dies  and 
screw-nuts  are  used  in  a  some- 
what similar  way — screw-boxes^  die* 
stocks t  and  tap-plates  being  employed 
to  aid  in  the  processes.  Some  of 
the  great  engineering  establishments 
have  machines  which  will  cut  large 
screws  accurately  to  any  pitch  from 
one  pattern.  Depending  on  greatly- 
varying  circumstances,  screws  are 
designated  extemaly  internal^  coarse^ 
fine^  right-hand^  left-hand^  douhle^ 
triple^  angular^  square,  round, 
binding,  rgeulating,  attachment, 
&c.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1867, 
there  was  a  very  ingenious  machine 
for  making  small  screws.  Different 
tools  belonging  to  the  same  ma- 
chine perform  operations  in  succes- 
sion on  the  same  screw;  they  are  fixed 
in  a  revolving  holder,  which  turns 
after  each  operation,  and  then  pre- 
sents a  new  tool  to  do  another  kind 
of  cutting.  Six  of  these  operations, 
performed  by  six  tools  ranged  around 
the  holder,  complete  the  screw. 

Serew  Ja.ok  is  an  apparatus  for 
lifting  heavy  weights  through  short 
distances.  A  winch-handle  turns  a 
toothed  wheel;  the  pinion  of  the 
wheel  works  into  the  teeth  of  a 
vertical  rack,  and  compels  it  to  rise. 
The  handle  has  to  be  turned  several 


times  before  the  rack  can  be  raised 
even  one  inch;  but  an  immense 
power  is  thereby  gained. 
Screw  Pile.  (See  Pile  Engine.) 
Screw  Propeller.  When  Ar« 
chimedes  invented  the  screw  known 
by  his  name,  he  intended  it  as  a 
means  of  raising  water.  He  placed 
a  screw  within  a  cylinder,  put 
the  lower  end  of  the  apparatus 
diagonally  in  water,  and  made 
it  revolve;  the  water  was  dravoi 
up  by  being  compelled  to  follow 
the  tiiread  or  worm  of  the  screw. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  tube  wound 
spirally  round  a  central  axis  or 
shaft,  mstead  of  a  screw  within  a 
cylinder.  When  once  the  principle 
of  the  Archimedean  screw  is  under- 
stood, its  fitiiess  to  produce  motion 
as  well  as  to  raise  water  becomes 
apparent ;  and  hence  the  invention 
of  the  screw  propeller  for  working 
steam-vessels.  Mr.  Woodcroft  pa- 
tented ah  invention  for  this  purpose 
in  1832 ;  he  was  soon  followed  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  Captain  Ericsson  ; 
then  came  Blaxland  and  Griffiths  ; 
until  at  length  every  part  of  this 
subject  has  t^n  elaborately  studied. 
In  a  screw  propeller  the  steam- 
engine  causes  a  long  horizontal  shaft 
to  rotate ;  the  stem  end  of  this  shaft 
has  the  propeller  attached  to  it.  The 
propeller  is  a  kind  of  short  screw, 
witn  from  two  to  six  blades  project- 
ing from  a  central  stem — usually  two 
or  three ;  each  blade  has  very  peculiar 
curvatures,  calculated  to  give  a  screw- 
like appearance  and  action  to  the 
whole.  When  the  long  shaft  is  screw- 
ing itself  through  the  water,  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  broad  surface  of 
the  blades  causes  a  reaction,  and  this 
reaction  drives  the  ship  itself  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Engineers  and 
nautical  men  are  gradually  coming 
to  an  agreement  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  screw  propeller  and 
the  Paddle  Wheel  (which  see).  One 
vessel,  called  the  Cigar  Ship,  has 
an  enormous  propeller,  which  com- 
bines some  of  the  characteristics  of 
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the  screw  and  the  paddle.  Some 
screws  are  auxiliaty ;  that  is, 
they  are  put  out  of  gear  when 
there  is  wind  enough  to  pro- 
pel the  ship  by  the  sails.  Some 
screws  are  double  or  twin,  two 
screws  having  independent  ac- 
tion, and  offermg  great  facilities  for 
turning  the  ship  about.  In  the 
screw-propeller  apparatus  made  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  for  the  Great 
Eastern,  the  propeller  shaft  is  160 
feet  long,  and  m  some  parts  24 
inches  thick ;  the  propeller  is  24 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  cylinders 
of  the  screw-engines  are  84  inches 
diameter. 

Soulptore  Apparatns.  As  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  fine  arts,  sculp' 
rt^r^lies,  of  course,  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  volume.  Mechani- 
cally considered,  a  bronze  statue 
requires  an  artist  to  make  the  clay 
model,  and  a  metal-founder  to  do 
the  rest.  (See  Statue  Casting.) 
In  executing  a  marble  statue,  the 
sculptor  avails  himself  of  strictly 
mecnanical  aids  in  determining  the 
length,  width,  and  depth  of  every 
cut  he  makes  with  his  chisels.  So 
purely  mechanical,  indeed,  is  much 
of  this  labour,  that  the  sculptor, 
however  inspired  by  genius,  always 
employs  subordinates  to  do  much  of 
the  preliminary  work.  An  instrument 
of  the  pantagraph  kind  (see  Pan- 
TAGRAPH)  renders  much  useful 
aid  in  copying  from  the  model 
to  the  marble.  Another  aid  has 
recently  been  devised,  called  photo- 
sculpture,  for  copying  from  the  Ufe. 
M.Will^me  has  devised  an  arrange- 
ment for  taking  statuette  likenesses 
of  living  persons,  with  photographs 
to  assist  the  sculptor.  A  circular 
room  is  built,  wholly  of  glass,  above 
8  feet  from  the  ground,  and  having 
twenty-four  apertures  equidistant 
round  the  wall  below  the  glass. 
The  person  stands  or  sits  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor;  twenty-four 
photographs  of  him  are  taken  by 
cameras    in   the    apertures.      The 


twenty-four  pictures  thus  taken, 
from  twenty-four  points  of  view, 
are  used  in  succession  to  guide  the 
sculptor,  who  models  his  day  from 
them,  with  a  pantagraph  to  trace 
the  outluies. 

Seal   EnimtTlne   is  a  special 
kind  of  Lapidary  Work  (which  see). 

Sealixiff  Wax.  This  combina- 
tion of  wax  and  gum  resin  seems 
to  have  been  invented  in  India, 
and  introduced  into  France  about 
two  centuries  ago.  It  was  fast 
made  in  England  a  century  later. 
Curiously  enough,  Dutch  sealing- 
wax  at  one  time  denoted  the  bat 
kind,  but  now  it  denotes  an  in- 
ferior sort.  All  the  higher-priced 
varieties  are  made  of  the  best  riid- 
lac  and  Venice  turpentine,  coloured 
red  by  vermilion,  or  black  by  ivoiy- 
black ;  the  cheaper  kinds  are  made 
of  inferior  materials.  The  wax  used 
for  the  Grreat  Seal  of  England  is 
made  up  according  to  a  recipe  kept 
in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  office;  it  is 
a  compound  of  oils  and  balsams, 
and  has  a  whitish  appearance.  The 
wax  of  the  Great  Seal  and  the  Privy 
Seal  of  Scotland  is  made  of  resin 
and  bees*-wax,  coloured  with  ver* 
miUon.  The  Exchequer  Seal  is 
green.  Charter  wax,  Uke  that  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  can  be 
melted  for  sealing  at  118^  Fahr. ; 
the  finest  red  wax  at  140^;  while 
that  intended  for  India  melts  at 
1 70^.  The  addition  of  a  little  cam- 
phor improves  the  fusion.  The  melt- 
ing and  mixing  of  the  ingredients, 
and  the  shaping  and  pohshing  of 
the  wax,  are  carefully-managed  pro- 
cesses. 

Seaweed.  Many  kinds  of  sea* 
weed  are  very  useful  in  the  arts. 
Some  species  of  ^/w^riAr  yield  a  sub- 
stitute' for  isinglass.  From  dulse 
the  Kamtschadales  distil  a  spirituous 
liquor ;  and  it  will  also  }ield  kelp 
for  soda.  The  stems  of  the  tande 
are  made  in  the  Orkne3rs  into  knife- 
handles.  The  weed  called  sea-lace 
in  Norway  is  used  for  making  fish- 
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ing  lines.  Irish  moss  yields  excel- 
lent gelatine,  useful  in  food  and  for 
stiffening  silks.  A  seaweed  found 
in  Malay  3rields  a  vamish  which 
renders  paper  transparent.  The 
numerous  applications  of  seaweed  to 
food  and  beverages  are  far  more 
important  than  any  of  the  above. 
All  kinds  of  seaweed  are  also  valu- 
able as  manures. 

Seeds.  Besides  home  supply  in 
many  forms,  there  is  a  large  im- 
portation of  seeds  from  abroad, 
chiefly  for  pressing  into  oil.  In  1867 
we  imported  i,i(X>,ooo  quarters  of 
linseed,  610,000  quarters  of  rape 
seed,  94,000  tons  of  cotton  seed, 
and  150,000  cwt.  of  clover  seed, 
besides  smaller  quantities  of  many 
other  kinds. 

SoflTffar  is  the  name  of  the  baked- 
clay  vessel  in  which  articles  of  porce- 
lain and  earthenware  are  enclosed 
before  being  placed  in  the  oven  or 
kiln. 

Sexnapliore.  (See  Telegraph.) 

Sepia,  a  product  of  the  cuttle- 
fish, is  concerned  in  the  preparation 
of  some  kinds  of  Ink  (which  see). 

Seraphine.   (See  Harmonium.) 

Sergre  is  a  thin  kind  of  twilled 
worsted  cloth.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  coarse  sort  of  twilled 
silk,  occasionally  used  as  a  lining 
for  men's  coats. 

Serpentine  is  a  species  of  stone, 
found  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  which  is 
occasionally  used  for  architectural 
and  decorative  purposes.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  marble,  of  moderate 
hardness,  varied  in  colour,  but 
mostly  a  rich  dark  olive-green, 
spotted  with  red  and  traversed  by 
crimson  and  white  veins.  Obelisks, 
fonts,  chimney-pieces,  vases,  &c., 
are  made  of  serpentine.  About  one 
ton  in  four  is  of  fine  quality.  Some- 
times beautiful  blocks  7  feet  long, 
and  weighing  three  or  four  tons, 
have  been  obtained;  the  blocks 
command  £^  to  ;f  10  per  ton.  The 
promontory  of  the  Lizard  is  rich  in 
this  kind  of  stone. 


Sevres  Porcelain.  This  mann- 
facture,  like  those  of  Berlin,  Mu- 
nich, and  Dresden,  differs  from 
anything  in  England,  because  it  is 
supported  at  the  Government  ex- 
pense. With  us,  productive  industry 
is  left  pretty  much  to  itself,  to  fight 
its  own  battles  in  the  market ;  but 
on  the  Continent  a  more  patemat 
or  protective  system  is  often  adopted. 
At  Sevres  the  factory  is  supported 
by  national  funds,  and  carri^on  as 
a  school  of  design,  without  reference 
to  profit  or  loss — ^indeed,  there  is  a 
regular  annual  loss.  The  texture  of 
the  porcelain  made  there  is  so  ex- 
tremely light,  delicate,  and  tender 
as  to  be  nnsuitable  for  ordinary  do- 
mestic use ;  hence  the  S6vres  pro- 
ductions consist  chiefly  of  vases, 
tazzas,  slabs  for  picture-painting, 
and  the  like. 

Sewinar  Kaohine.  There  are 
few  inventions  of  recent  date  which 
have  been  brought  into  use  more 
rapidly  and  extensively  than  the 
sewing  machine.  In  England,  where 
the  labour  of  sempstresses  is  too 
often  very  insufficiently  paid,  it  would 
have  seemed  absurd  and  even  cruel 
to  invent  a  machine  which  (accord- 
ing to  popular  notions)  would  tend 
to  lower  that  payment  to  a  still 
greater  degree.  Hence  the  sewing 
machine  could  hardly  have  esta- 
blished its  position  if  it  had  been 
invented  and  brought  out  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, where  women's  labour  is  not 
so  abundant  as  in  this  country,  the 
same  difficulty  does  not  present  itself . 
The  sewing  machine  was  accepted 
as  a  real  boon,  and  came  into  use 
to  an  almost  inconceivable  extent. 
Since  then  a  wonderful  lesson  has 
been  learnt  in  England;  sewing 
machines  are  coming  more  and  more 
largely  into  use,  every  year,  after  the 
first  prejudice  against  them  was  re- 
moved ;  the  better  class  of  workers 
can  earn  more  at  the  machine  than 
by  the  needle,  while  the  humbler 
workers  do  not  earn  less  per  week 
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on  an  average  than  before  the  ma- 
chines were  invented.  The  patents 
for  sewing  machines  are  so  nume- 
rous, and  the  inventions  patented 
are  often  so  complex,  that  the  whole 
subject  is  an  embarrassing  one  to 
most  readers.  Nevertheless,  the 
working  depends  on  a  few  simple 
principles.  If  we  watch  a  needle- 
woman in  the  various  processes 
caUed  by  her  sewing,  stitching, 
felling,  hemming,  runnmg,  tacking, 
basting,  whipping,  &c.,  we  see  dif- 
ferent modes  of  thrusting  a  threaded 
needle  through  the  cloth,  and  of 
entangling  the  thread  in  its  own 
loops  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
cloth.  The  machines  imitate  more 
or  less  closely  the  movements  by 
which  all  this  is  done — some  of 
them  attempting  cmly  a  few  of  the 
movements,  some  attempting  all. 
The  running  stitch,  the  loop  stitch, 
the  chain  sUtch,  the  lock  stitch  are 
among  many  kinds  of  looping  which 
have  one  by  one  been  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  machine.  The 
machines  have  sometimes  been  clas- 
sified into  two  groups — the  single- 
thread  and  the  doubte-thread.  An- 
other classification  is  into  four  groups 
— those  which  send  the  needle  com- 
pletely through  the  cloth;  those 
which  hook  the  thread  into  a  chain- 
stitch  by  a  sort  of  crochet-needle ; 
those  which  form  a  loop  by  a  second 
thread  carried  across  the  first  by  a 
sort  of  shuttle ;  and  those  which  form 
a  tightly-compacted  chain-stitch  of 
two  threads.  Some  of  the  machines 
are  worked  by  pedal  or  foot-lever, 
while  others  have  a  hand-turned 
wheel  as  a  substitute.  Many  ma- 
chines to  perform  various  kinds  of 
tambour  and  embroidery-work  were 
invented  before  any  of  the  sewing 
machines  usually  so  called,  although 
they  really  employed  mechanism  to 
carry  one  or  more  needles  through 
the  cloth.  The  sewing  machine, 
however,  does  not  imitate  those 
(see  Embroidery)  in  working 
■naoy  needles  at  once;  its  ^fficacy 


consists  mainly  in  the  veiy  lapid 
movements  of  one  needle,  or,  fin- 
some  kinds  of  stitch,  two,  Fkom 
the  time  when  Elias  Howe  patented 
his  first  sewing  machine,  m  1845, 
variations  in  the  mode  of  produc- 
ing these  movements  ^  have  been 
the  chief  subjects  of  the  patents. 
As  to  the  rivalry  between  Howe, 
Thomas,  Wilson,  Wheeler,  Newton, 
Sinser,  Grover,  Baker,  Wilcox, 
Gibbs,  Werd,  Wanzer,  and  other 
inventors,  it  has  been  productive 
of  much  benefit,  each  miding  out 
something  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  his  predecessors.  There 
is  no  ^«f^  sewing  machine;  each  has 
its  own  merits  for  partiicular  lands 
of  service.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  describe  the  minute  details 
and  modes  of  action  of  the  sewing 
machines ;  so  numerous  and  intri- 
cate are  the  needles,  needle  slides, 
feed  motions,  vibrating  and  other 
levers,  cams  and  cam  grooves,  sup- 
ply wheels,  driving  pul&jrs,  slmttles, 
bobbins,  thumb  screws,  rocking 
levers,  elastic  springs,  thread-Hilers, 
slotted  movable  pieces,  rotating 
loop-hooks,  &c. ;  and  every  differ- 
ent machine  has  its  own  particular 
selection  of  these  working  parts. 
In  some  of  the  machines  trimmings 
can  be  sewed  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a 
minute.  Some  are  specially  fitted 
for  general  outfitting  and  boot  and 
shoe  work.  Some  for  finer  work 
can  make  the  enormous  number  of 
3,000  stitches  in  a  minute.  Some 
will  stitch  the  uppers  to  the  soles  of 
150  pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  in  a  da]^. 

Shagreen  (see  Leather)  is 
made  of  shark,  horse,  ass,  mule, 
or  ox  skin,  and  is  dried  without 
being  tanned. 

Shale,  an  indurated  clay,  largely 
mixed  with  carbonaceous  and  other 
matters,  is  a  great  storehouse  for 
many  substances  highly  useful  in  the 
arts.  (SeeALUM;  Naphtha;  Oil; 
Paraffine.) 

Shamoy  Ijeafher,  properly  Cha- 
mois^ was  originally  made  from  tlie 
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skin  of  the  chamois  goat,  but  now 
a  similar  process  is  employed  with 
other  skins.  The  best  kind  is  from 
doe-skin;  the  cheapest  kind  from  the 
flesh  side  of  split  sheep-skin,  the 
grain  side  being  tanned  into  skiver 
leather  for  hat-linings.  If  the  whole 
skin  is  used,  as  in  doe-skin,  the  grain 
is  rubbed  off  with  pumice-stone; 
the  skins  are  steeped  m  bran- water; 
they  are  wrung  out,  slightly  sprinkled 
witn  oil,  and  beaten  with  fulling 
stocks,  having  heavy  wooden  ham- 
mer heads  coated  with  copper.  This 
oiling  and  beating  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times.  AJ^er  fermenting  for 
a  time  in  a  warm  room,  the  pelts  are 
found  to  have  thoroughly  mcorpo- 
rated  the  <x\  in  their  substance;  and 
a  few  finishing  processes  bring  them 
to  the  state  of  soft,  thin,  pliable  lea- 
ther. This  is  popularly  known  as 
wash'leather,  as  it  is  the  only  kind 
which  will  bear  washing  without 
losing  whatever  colour  may  have 
been  given  to  it. 

ShapizLflT  Machine.  This  is  one 
of  those  very  useful  machine  tools 
which  nowrender  such  alarge  amount 
of  service  in  operating  upon  metal 
and  wood.  It  is  usually  a  kind  of 
planing  machine,  in  which  the  tool 
IS  attached  to  the  end  of  a  horizontal 
bar,  to  which  a  reciprocating  motion 
for  cutting  is  communicated  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  work 
is  either  fixed  to  a  horizontal  table, 
with  longitudinal  and  vertical  adjust- 
ments, or  to  an  arbor.  The  machine 
is  employed  for  shaping  levers  and 
cranks,  or  curved  and  plane  forms  in 
general ;  it  is  susceptible  of  many 
varieties  in  construction  and  detail. 
In  some  of  them  the  tool  has  a 
stroke  of  12  inches,  and  the  bed  is 
7  feet  long. 

Shawl  Manufikotnxe.  Under 
Cashmere  the  beautiful  shawls  of 
the  East  are  noticed.  About  1784, 
owing  to  the  large  prices  which 
Cashmere  shawls  brought  in  Eng- 
land, a  Norwich  manufacturer  en- 
deavoured to  produce  saleable  imita- 


tions of  them.    He  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  suggest  many  experiments  in 
combining  Piedmont  suk  warp  and 
fine  worsted  weft  in  the  same  snawl, 
the  design  being  worked  in  by  a  pro- 
cess of  darning  by  hand.    It  was 
not  until  1805  Uiat  a  Norwich  shawl 
was  produced  entirely  in  the  loom. 
Paisley  next  took  up  the  manufacture, 
and  succeeded  in  producing,  with 
fine  wool  without  silk,  remarkably 
skilful  imitations  of  the  real  Cash- 
mere shawl,  at  such  low  prices  as 
to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
considerable  department  in  that  town 
and  vicinity.    In  1802  Paris  entered 
upon  the  manufacture ;  and  it  was 
the  enormous  expense  of  setting  up 
the  loom  for  one  of  these  shawl 
patterns  that  suggested  to  Jacquard 
the  beautiful  machine  known  by  his 
name.    The  French  imitations  of  the 
real  Cashmere  shawl  are  more  per- 
fect and  costly  than  those  of  Nor- 
wich or  Paisley.    Nevertheless,  the 
Scotch  manufacturers  are  making 
such  rapid  advances,  that  they  are 
every  year  approachingnearer  to  their 
rivals.      Besides  great  care  in  the 
dyeing,  a  Scotch  shawl  of  the  highest 
quality  wiU  employ  a  skilful  weaver 
a  month  or  more  to  make  it ;  and 
then  the  weaving  represents  more 
than  h^  the  selling  price  of  the 
shawl.  Notwithstanduig  the  increase 
in  the  home  manufacture,  there  are 
still  10,000  to  15,000  real  Cashmere 
shawls   imported    annually,  of   an 
average  value  of  about  ;f  20  each. 
For  the   connecting-.link   between 
the  shawl  and  the  Scotch  plaid  see 
Plaid. 

Shearlnar.  In  woollen-cloth  ma- 
nufacture, after  the  fibres  have  been 
entangled  into  a  kind  of  felt  by /«//• 
ing,  and  raised  into  a  kind  of  pile 
by  teazUngy  they  are  cut  into  a  beau- 
tifully smooth  soft  nap  by  shearing. 
This  was  formerly  done  by  hand, 
men  using  large  shears  in  a  very  dex- 
terous way ;  but  now  an  admirably- 
devised  shearing  machine  is  em- 
ployed.   Here  were  is  a  flat,  thin 
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wheelyhavingeightveiysliarpdiscsof 
steel  attached  to  its  surface  close  to 
its  circumference.  The  wheel  ro- 
tates ;  the  discs  rotate  on  the  wheel ; 
and  there  is  thus  a  kind  of  planet 
motion  combined  with  satellite 
motion.  The  cloth  is  spread  flat  on  a 
table ;  a  half-ring  plate  is  laid  upon 
it,  with  the  concave  edge  made  very 
sharp,  and  the  action  is  such  that 
the  nbres  of  the  pile,  caught  between 
the  keen  edge  of  each  disc  and  the 
keen  edge  of  the  plate  (as  between 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors),  are 
cut  or  sheared.  The  discs  pass  many 
times  over  the  siuface,  cutting  off  a 
minute  portion  of  pUe  each  time. 
Shearing  machines  of  different  con- 
struction are  sometimes  used  for  the 
back  of  the  cloths.  See  further 
under  Woollen-cloth  Manu- 
facture. 

Shears  are  inaction  merely  large 
scissors.  (See  ScissoE  Making.) 

Shear  SteeL  (See  Steel  Ma- 
nufacture.) 

Sheathinar,  for  Ships,  Among 
the  numerous  substances  tried  for 
protecting  ships*  bottoms  from  the 
attacks  of  marine  animals,  lead  was 
for  a  long  time  used  ;  then  copper; 
but  now  sheathing  metal  is  made  for 
the  purpose,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc.  (See  Muntz's  Metal.)  For 
sheathingfelty  to  cover  steam-boilers, 
see  Felt,  Felting. 

Sheers  are  a  kind  of  lofty  and 
powerful  crane,  used  for  hoisting 
masts,  steam-boilers,  and  other 
heavy  fittings  into  and  out  of  ships. 
They  consist  of  two  or  more  long 
spars,  resting  on  a  quay  or  wharf, 
and  meeting  at  the  top,  which  top 
projects  over  the  water.  When  a 
ship  has  been  brought  into  position, 
the  spars  act  as  a  crane  through  the 
medium  of  suitable  pulleys,  ropes, 
windlasses,  &c.  A  much  more 
powerful  lifting  apparatus  is  noticed 
under  Derrick. 

Sheet  Glass.   Manufacturers  are 

3uite  at  variance  as  to  the  name  which 
liould  be  given  to  this  kind  of  glass. 


Sheets  cylinder y  hroad,  spread^  Ger^ 
9nan — sdl  these  designations  are  used. 
The  mode  of  manufacture  is  as  re- 
markable in  its  way  as  that  of  crown 
glass.  The  glass  being  ready  in  the 
melting-pot  (see  Glass  Manu- 
facture), the  workman  collects  a 
quantity  of  it  on  the  end  of  his  blow- 
ing tube,  rolls  it  on  an  iron  slab, 
blows  through  the  tube,  re-heats  the 
mass  of  glass,  keeps  the  tube  rotat- 
ing on  its  axis,  ana  so  continues  un- 
til the  glass  extends  as  a  sort  of  irre- 
gular bottle-shaped  globe  b^ond 
Oie  lower  end  of  the  tube.  Then 
swinging  the  rod  several  times  in  a 
great  vertical  circle,  the  glass  elon- 
gates into  a  sort  of  sugar-loaf,  with 
the  broad  end  attached  to  the  tube. 
The  apex  of  the  sugar-loaf  bursts 
open,  and  there  is  then  produced  an 
open  cylinder,  attached  in  a  sur- 
prising way  b^  its  closed  end  to  the 
tube.  All  this  time  the  glass  is  in 
a  glowing  state ;  and  the  alternate 
rolling,  rotating,  blowing,  and  swing- 
ing are  continued  until  me  substance 
assumes  a  solid  consistency,  although 
still  quite  hot.  By  the  aid  of  a  few 
tools  the  cylinder  k  broughc  to  a 
true  shape  while  still  somewhat  soft ; 
by  a  touch  with  a  wetted  iron  rod 
it  is  separated  from  the  tube;  by  a 
line  drawn  with  another  wetted  rod 
it  is  split  open  from  end  to  end, 
ready  to  spread  out  as  a  flat  quad- 
rangular sneet.  The  cylinder  is 
transferred  to  the  flatting  furnace t 
with  the  slit  uppermost ;  the  heat 
causes  it  to  open,  and  a  workman 
flattens  it  out  with  a  wooden  polishei 
moistened  with  water.  However  care- 
fully this  process  may  be  conducted, 
there  is  always  a  waviness  m  the 
glass,  which  detracts  from  its  other- 
wise useful  qualities  in  glazing  prints 
and  drawings.  It  is  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  this 
mode  of  making  glass  was  imported 
from  Germany  into  England,  since 
which  time  Messrs.  Chance  and 
Messrs.  Hartley  have  introduced 
many  improvements,  both    in  the 
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working  apparatus  and  in  the  mode 
of  moulding.  Sheet  glass  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  glazing  large  stnic- 
tures,  such  as  exhibition  buildings, 
railway  stations,  &c. 

Sheet  Lead.    This  highly  usefia 
substance  is  made  in  two  ways,  by 
casting  and  by  millings  the  latter 
being  the  more  modem  and  eflfec- 
tive  of  the  two.     (i.)  Cast  Sheet, 
In  the  casting  process,  a    strong 
table,  possibly  20  feet  long  by  5 
broad,  is  covered  witli  fine  nver 
sand.    Pigs  of  lead  are  melted  in  a 
caldron  near  at  hand ;   the  lead  is 
ladled  into  an  oblong  trough ;  and 
the    trough,    suspended   over   the 
table,  is  tilted  up.    The  lead,  flow- 
ing  over    the   sanded    surface,  is 
spread  out  smooth  by  means  of  a 
wooden  stroker  or  staff,  a  raised  edge 
around  the  table  serving  both  to 
prevent  the  lead  from  running  off, 
and  to  define  the  thickness  of  the 
sheet.     (2.)  Milled  Sheet,     In  the 
milling  or  rolling  process  the  lead 
is  first  cast  into  a  slab  6  or  7  feet 
square  by  6  inches  thick.    This  is 
lifted  by  a  crane  upon  a  long  frame 
60  or  €io  feet  long  by  8  wide,  fur- 
nished with  wooden  rollers  from  end 
to  end,  about  a  foot  apart.    In  the 
middle  are  two  heavy  cylinders  or 
iron  rollers,  one  over  another,  and 
5  or  6  inches  apart ;   they  are  16 
inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  smooth, 
and  capable  of  rotating  in  either 
direction.    The  slab  of  lead  is  rolled 
backwards  and  forwards    between 
these  cylinders,  becoming  thinner 
each  time ;    and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  cylinders  is  adjusted  each 
time  to  suit  this  reduction  of  thick- 
ness.   The  lead   stretches    out  in 
length,  but  not  in  breadth,  as  it 
becomes  thinner,  until  any  required 
thickness   results.      Sheet-lead    is 
known  by  numbers,  from  5  to  9,  indi- 
cating the  number  of  pounds  in  a 
square  foot. 

Shell  Iiao,  or  Shellac.  (See 
Lac.)  So  useful  is  this  substance 
in  making  varnishes,  polishes,  ce- 


ments, &c.,  that  32,000  cwt.  was 
imported  in  1867. 

Shells.  (SeeMOTH£R-OF-P£ARL 

and  TORTOISESHELL  for  the  two 
kinds  of  shell  most  used  in  the 
arts.  For  Sh^U  Cameos  see 
Cameo.) 

Shells,  Artillery,  are  cannon 
balls,  or  at  least  projectiles,  filled 
with  explosive  substances.  The 
theory  of  their  action  is,  that  the 
projectile  will  burst,  either  during 
its  flight  or  when  it  strikes  an  ob- 
ject, and  that  the  widely-scattering 
contents  will  work  great  destruc- 
tion among  the  enemy.  The  bomb 
or  bomb-shell,  fired  from  a  wide- 
mouthed  mortaTf  has  a  slow-burn- 
ing fuse  attached  to  it,  which 
kindles  gunpowder  within  the  sh^U 
in  a  certain  number  of  seconds  after 
leaving  the  mortar,  and  thus  pro- 
duces the  bursting :  such  shells  are 
usually  from  5  to  13  inches  dia- 
meter. The  Shrapnell  shell  is  full 
of  bullets ;  it  is  timed  to  explode 
about  100  3rards  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  and  men  to  cany  a  shower 
of  bullets  into  them.  The  percttS' 
sum  shell  explodes  only  at  the 
instant  when  it  strikes  an  object. 
The  Armstrong  shell  is  elaborately 
built  up  of  definitely-shaped  pieces 
of  iron,  closely  packed  together ;  it 
has  a  fuse  timed  to  act  at  a  particu- 
lar instant,  and  then  the  whole  fabric 
bursts  and  scatters  with  terrific  vio- 
lence. The  Lancaster,  the  Whit- 
worth,  the  Boxer,  the  Palliser,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  shell,  are  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  special  forms  of 
rifled  guns.  Occasionally  monster 
shells  have  been  made  for  monster 
mortars,  as  much  as  36  inches  in 
diameter. 

Ship  Btdldingr.  The  building 
of  a  timber-ship  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  carpentry  on  a  very 
large  scale.  The  following  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  order  in  which 
the  successive  processes  take  place, 
(i.)  The  Design  and  the  Moulu. 
On  the  floor  of  a  very  large  room 
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(the  mould  loft)  the  sliip's  draughts- 
man chalks  a  gfreat  number  of  Unes, 
the  lengths  and  curvatures  of  which 
relate  to  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the 
timbers  to  be  used  in  the  ship. 
Thin  pieces  of  American  deal, 
called  moulds^  are  prepared  by  the 
guidance  of  the  dialk-marks;  and 
these  moulds  guide  the  sawyers  in 
cutting  the  great  timbers.  Nearly 
all  the  pieces  of  oak,  elm,  &c.,  for 
a  ship's  frame  are  cut  by  hand,  the 
ever-varjdne  sizes  and  curvatures 
rendering  me  work  unsuitable  for 
machines.  (2.)  The  Keel.  Khuild' 
ing  slip  is  prepared  on  a  piece  of 
grouna  slopmg  down  to  the  water. 
Blocks  of  oak  are  placed  in  piles  at 
regular  distances  along  this  slip; 
and  on  these  blocks  the  keel  is 
built.  The  keel  is  made  of  elm, 
the  separate  logs  strongly  scarfed 
together.  (3.)  The  Frame.  The  keel 
forms  the  backbone  of  a  ship,  of 
which  the  frame-timbers  are  the 
ribs,  &c.  The  names  and  positions 
of  these  timbers  vary  greatly.  The 
stem  curves  upwards  from  one  end 
of  the  keel ;  the  stern-post  stands 
nearly  upright  alt  the  other  end; 
the  floor'timbers  jut  out  nearly  at 
right  angles  from  the  keel;  the 
dead-wood  fills  up  vacancies  between 
the  keel  and  the  end  floor-timbers  ; 
\ihtfuttocks  are  the  bulky  pieces  of 
timber  of  which  each  rib  is  built  up, 
bolted  together  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible way ;  the  top-timbers  form  the 
summit  of  the  futtocks,  as  the  floor- 
timbers  do  the  basis ;  the  keelson, 
stemson,  and  stemson  are  interior 
strengtheners  of  the  keel,  stem,  and 
stern  -  post.  (4.)  The  Planking, 
The  frame-timbers  of  a  ship  are 
hidden  by  the  planking  or  skin — 
planks  of  oak  from  3  to  6  inches 
thick.  The  planks  are  very  accu- 
rately shaped,  each  for  its  proper 
place,  then  steamed  to  enable  them 
to  bend  a  little,  and  then  bolted  se- 
curely to  the  framework.  The 
boring  of  the  holes  to  receive  the 
bolts  IS  lat>orious  work,  as  the  oak 


timbers  are  both  very  hard  and  voy 
thick.  The  bolts  ore  iron,  copper, 
and  oak,  the  last  beingcaJled  tree" 
nails  or  trenails.  The  narrow 
crevices  between  the  planks  are 
filled  up  with  Oakun  (which  see). 
(5.)  The  Beams  and  ike  Decks,  The 
heamsy  stretching  from  side  to  side, 
prevent  the  ship  either  from  bulging 
out  or  from  collapsing,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  serve  as  joists  to 
support  the  de9ks.  They  are  veiy 
stout  and  well-finished  timbos, 
fastened  to  the  frame-timbers  by 
clamps  and  knees  of  wood  and  iron, 
and  supported  by  pillars  or  columns 
underneath,  liie  spaces  between 
the  beams  are  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  smaller  timbers  called  partners^ 
coamings y  cartings ^  &c.,  which  help 
to  give  support  to  the  decks.  The 
decks^  made  of  Baltic  fir,  vaiy  from 
2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  die 
planks  are  driven  as  closely  together 
as  possible,  to  obviate  breakage. 
(6.)  Launching,  At  or  about  this 
stage  of  the  building,  the  sUp  is 
usi^y  launched.  (See  Launch- 
mo.)  (7.)  Masts  and  Yards.  The 
makmg  of  port^holes^  magasines, 
bunkers,  cabins,  berths,  higgage- 
rooms,  hold,  &c.,  is  a  kind  of  car- 
penter*s  work,  which  goes  on  by 
degrees  during  the  buil(Ung  of  the 
ship.  The  rnasts  are  made  by  a 
distinct  set  of  men.  There  are  three 
masts  for  a  large  ship,  two  for  a 
schooner  or  a  brig,  and  one  for  a  sloop 
or  a  cutter ;  besides  this,  each  mast 
is  usually  built  up  of  two  or  more, 
called  lower,  U^,  and  top-gallant. 
According  to  tneir  position,  begin- 
ning with  the  stem,  the  three  masts 
are  cii\\sAfore,  main,  and  mizzen. 
To  aid  towards  the  stability  of  the 
masts,  and  the  attachment  of  sails 
and  rigging  to  them,  there  are 
yards,  booms,  tops,  cross  -  trees, 
trestle-trees,  and  timbers  and  spars 
of  various  kinds.  A  very  large 
mast  is  buUt  up  of  pieces  called 
spindles,  side-trees,  cheeks,  fillings, 
cant  pieces^  front  fishes,  and  other 
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odd  names,  bound  together  by  iron 
wedges  driven  in  hot.  Whatever 
names  may  be  given  to  vessels,  be 
they  ship^  frigate^  ^>rig^  corvette^ 
schooner^  hrigantine,  cutter^  ketch, 
or  what  not,  the  building  depends 
on  the  same  general  rules,  modified 
in  detail  according  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  vessel.  Various  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  finishing  of  a 
ship  will  be  found  briefly  treated 
under  Block  Machinery,  Mast, 
Rigging,  Sail  Cloth,  Sheath- 
ing, Sheers,  &c. 

Ship  Boildinflr,  Iron.  If  steam- 
vessels  had  never  been  built,  iron 
ships  would  probably  have  been  little 
known ;  for  timber  still  continues  to 
beprcferred  for  sailing  ships.  When, 
however,  the  great  engineering  firms 
on  the  Clyde  began  to  make  engines 
for  steamers,  they  easily  saw  that 
almost  the  same  class  of  workmen 
could  m^e  iron  ships  ;  and  that  in 
a  neighbourhood  where  iron  is  cheai>, 
it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  culti- 
vate iron  ship-building  as  a  branch 
of  trade.  The  Mersey,  the  Thames, 
the  Avon,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Wear 
took  the  matter  up ;  and  now  the 
building  of  iron  steamers  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  industry.  There 
is  much  more  simplicity  in  the  build- 
ing of  an  iron  ship  than  one  of  tim- 
ber. The  rivet  is  the  great  bond  of 
union.  Bar-iron,  angle-iron,  sheet- 
iron,  plate-iron,  brought  into  form 
by  rolling,  cutting,  dnlling,  punch- 
ing, slotting,  and  other  processes, 
are  connected  together  by  thousands 
of  rivets.  Angle-iron  represents  the 
frame-timbers,  and  sheet  or  plate 
iron  represents  the  planking.  Some 
of  the  thicker  masses  in  particular 
places  are  of  cast-iron,  but  generally 
speaking  the  iron  is  in  the  rolled 
state.  In  the  mightiest  ship  ever 
built,  the  Great  Eastern,  which  is 
essentially  an  iron  ship,  there  is 
just  the  same  riveting  of  plates  and 
sheets  to  bars  and  angles  as  in  a 
smaller  vessel ;  the  difference  is  in 
the  scale  of  operations. 


Ship  Bairtng.     The  raising  of 
sunken  ships  is  becoming  an  art  in 
which  much  ingenuity  is  displayed; 
and  many  successful  achievements 
have  rewarded  the  exertions  of  the 
inventors.      Sometimes  it  is  worth 
while  to  recover  a  ship  for  the  value 
of  the  hull  or  its  contents;  sometimes 
merely  to  remove  her  from  a  spot 
where  she  would  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  a  channel.     A  remarkable 
and  successful  mode  of  ship-raising 
was  adopted  in  Belfast  Lough  in 
October,  1868.    An  iron-built  mail 
steamer,  the  Wolf,  had  been  sunk 
by  a  collision,  in  42  feet  depth  of 
water;    and  Messrs.  Harlana  and 
Wolff*  undertook  to  raise  it.    As  she 
hadsunk  8  feet  into  the  mud,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  pass  lifting  chains 
under  the  hidl ;  and  therefore  other 
means  had  to  be  adopted.    A  float- 
ing raft  of  iron  air-tanks  was  made. 
The  tanks  were  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  have  a  flotation  power  of  852 
tons.    They  were  arranged  in  two 
pairs,  and  formed  into  two  distinct 
rafts,  by  stout  double  cross  logs.  On 
the  cross  logs  were  fixed  the  lifting 
screws,  with  platforms  for  the  work- 
men to  stand  upon.    From  these 
t)vo  rafts  were  suspended  fifty  stout 
chains,  each  capable  of  lifting  25 
tons ;  their  lower  ends  were  hooked 
into  fifty  side-light  holes  in  the  hull 
of  the  sunken  vessel,  over  which  the 
two  rafts  were  moored.    These  pre- 
parations required  many  montfa^  to 
complete;  for  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  divers  in  all  explorations  of 
the  sunken  ship.    All  being  ready, 
abundant  hands  were  obtained  to 
work  the  screws  or  windlasses ;   the 
chains  were  made  taut ;  they  gripped 
well  hold  of  the  sunken  ship ;   and 
after  six  hours'  vigorous  work  the 
ship  was  lifted  fairly  out  of  the  mud, 
and  hung  suspended  from  the  rafts 
in  the  sea.    About  250  men  con- 
tinued to  work  the  fifty  screws  which 
lifted  the  fifty  chains,  until  at  length 
the  Wolf  was  raised  to  the  surface, 
and  tugged  on  to  Belfast.    A 
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many  other  modes,  more  or  less  suc- 
cesstul,  of  raising  sanken  ships,  may 
be  mentioned  t£it  adopted  by  Mr. 
Magnay,  at  Melbourne.  A  cylinder 
made  of  plate  or  sheet  iron  is  half 
filled  with  water,  to  which  a  certain 
amount  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  added.  The  cylinder  is  lowered 
to  the  sunken  vessel.  There  are  also 
lowered  two  large  pieces  of  canvas, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  chains, 
and  angle-irons,  may  be  fixed  to  the 
ship,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed 
to  expand  somewhat  in  balloon 
form.  All  being  ready,  a  diver  de- 
scends, sets  in  action  an  iron  bar 
which  passes  into  the  cylinder,  and 
breaks  the  p[lass  carboy  containing 
the  sulphmic  acid.  The  acid  acts 
upon  tne  zinc  and  water,  and  gene- 
rates hydrogen,  which  passes  through 
india-rubber  tubes  into  the  hollow 
canvas  receptacles.  The  gas,  being 
only  one-fourteenth  as  neavy  as 
atmospheric  air,  rises  by  its  great 
buoyancy,  and  lifts  the  ship  Mdth  it. 
A  heavy  barge,  purposely  sunk  for 
trial,  has  been  raised  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  harbour  by  this  singular 
method. 

Shoddy.  This  odd  name,  and  the 
equally  odd  name  mungOy  are  given 
in  Yorkshire  to  old  wool,  so  worked 
up  as  to  be  again  available  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods.  The 
fibres,  once  having  passed  through 
the  various  manufacturing  processes, 
are  not  capable  again  of  felting  into 
strongclotn ;  but  they  become  suitable 
for  lienor  goods  when  mixed  with 
new  wool.  Shoddy  is  obtained  from 
worn-out  woollen  garment5,blankets, 
carpets,  flannel,  and  worsted  stock- 
ings ;  while  mungo  is  obtained  from 
new  or  unused  tailors' cuttings.  These 
odds  and  ends,  mostly  fuU  of  dust  and 
dirt,  are  sifted  and  cleaned  in  rotat- 
ing machines,  sorted  into  kinds  and 
colours,  cut  up  into  bits  to  separate 
knots  and  seams  and  selvages,  torn 
up  into  shreds  by  rapidly-revolving 
C)r]inders  studded  with  spikes,  mixed 
■vith  new  wool,  and  subjected  to  the 


usual  8|nmung  and  weaving  opera- 
tions. There  may  be  ten  times  as 
much  new  wool  as  old,  or  ten  times 
as  much  old  as  new,  or  any  mter- 
mediate  ratio ;  and  hence  the  variety 
of  goods  produced  is  considerable. 
They  are  mostly  employed  in  making 
great-coatings,  and  coarse  and  cheap 
clothing  generally :  pilots ^  a  doth  for 
heavy  pilot  coats  and  jackets,  vse  up 
an  immense  quantity  of  shoddy.  Good 
mungo  is  often  stronger  than  inferior 
new  wool ;  and  therefore  these  mixed 
cloths  are  sometimes  both  good 
and  cheap.  It  was  estimated  in 
i860  that  40,000,000  lbs.  of  shoddy 
and  mungo  were  in  that  year  used  in 
Yorkshire;  whilein  i867thetotalcon- 
sumption  was  as  high  as  80,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  20,000,000  lbs.  came 
from  abroad. 

Shot,  Artillery.  Cannon  balls, 
solid  spheres  of  iron  for  smoothbores, 
have  nothing  special  about  them; 
but  the  shot  for  rifled  ordnance  are 
much  more  carefully  shaped,  bearing 
some  resemblance  m  this  respect  to 
the  formidable  missiles  described 
under  Shells,  Artillery. 

Shot  Mannfttoture.  The  mak- 
ing of  ordinary  lead  shot  is  conducted 
in  rather  a  curious  way.  It  used  to 
be  effected  by  rolling  Uttle  cubes  of 
lead  between  two  stones,  or  shaking 
them  up  together  in  a  bag;  but  it 
now  consists  in  solidifying  drops  of 
molten  lead,  much  as  rain-drops 
solidify  naturally  into  hail.  A 
shaft  is  formed — either  a  built-up 
tower,  or  (as  at  Newcastle)  a  de- 
serted coal-pit.  Lead  is  melted 
with  a  little  arsenic,  which  improves 
the  quaUty  of  the  shot.  A  kind  of 
colander  is  provided,  an  iron  vessel 
with  holes  in  the  bottom ;  and  these 
holes  are  temporarily  covered  with 
a  layer  of  lead  scum  or  dross,  to  act 
as  a  filter  or  sieve.  A  workman  takes 
a  ladleful  of  melted  lead,  and  pouis 
it  into  the  colander,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  a  tripod  over  a  hole  m 
the  floor  opening  to  the  shaft  or  pit 
I  beneath.  Thelead  descends,  through 
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the  holes  in  the  colander,  as  a  silvery 
rain  of  drops ;  and  the  drops  fall 
into  a  tank  of  water  at  the  bottom. 
K  the  quality  of  the  lead  be  well 
chosen,  the  quantity  of  arsenic  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  shot,  the 
holes  in  the  colander  properly  con- 
verted into  a  filter  or  sieve,  and  the 
height  of  the  shaft  well  determined, 
the  shot  will  become  perfect  little 
spheres  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
bottom.  The  shot,  when  so  far 
made,  are  taken  up  firom  the  water- 
tank,  dried  on  steam-heated  iron 
plates,  sifted  into  sizes  through  other 
colanders  or  sieves,  deprived  of  mis- 
shapen specimens,  and  rolled  in  a 
barrel  containing  black-lead.  Lead 
shot  usually  vary  from  ^  to  fjjj 
inch  in  diameter.  The  elongated  shot 
or  bullets  now  used  for  rifles  are 
made  at  Woolwich  in  a  rapid  and 
beautiful  way.  The  machine  for  this 
purpose  consists  of  four  sets  of  dupli- 
cate punches  and  dies,  independently 
worked  in  pairs  by  two  eccentrics, 
driven  by  gearing  from  two  separate 
driving  shafts.  The  lead,  coiled 
round  four  reels,  is  fed  from  them 
through  a  shearing  lever  into  the 
grippers,  where  it  is  clutched;  a 
piece  is  cut  to  a  suitable  length  by 
an  upward  movement  of  the  shear- 
ing lever;  the  grippers  then  open, 
the  piece  cut  on  falls  down,  and  is 
clutched  by  another  piece  of  appa- 
ratus. At  this  moment  a  punch 
advances,  and  presses  the  leaa  into 
the  die,  thus  forming  a  bullet.  A 
small  plate  comes  up  immediately 
in  front  of  the  die,  and  the  bullet  is 
pushed  through  it  by  a  small  pin, 
worked  by  a  lever  and  cam :  by  this 
operation  tl^e  ragged  edge  is  removed 
which  had  been  left  on  the  bullet  by 
the  die.  The  machinery,  when  driven 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  revolutions  per 
minute,  '^^-ill  make  120  bullets  in  that 
time,  or  72,000  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 

Shrapnell  SlielL  (See  Shells, 
Artillery.) 

Shuttle  is  a  small  boat-like  in- 
strumenty  which  contains  the  w^ft 


thread  necessary  for  weaving.  It  is 
a  kind  of  cylinder,  tapeiing  at  both 
ends,  having  a  cavity  at  the  top,  and 
sometimes  two  wooden  wheels  to 
run  upon.  In  the  cavity  is  placed 
the  copy  a  sort  of  bobbin  on  which 
the  weft  is  wound.  When  the  shut- 
tle is  travelling  along  in  the  act  of 
weaving,  the  cop  unwinds,  and  the 
thread  comes  out  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  shuttle.  In 
the  simplest  weaving  the  shuttle  is 
thrown  to  and  fro  by  hand.  In  a 
better  kind  of  work  the  shuttle  is 
struck  by  two  pieces  of  wood  called 
peckers y  so  placed  that,  with  the  right 
hand,  the  weaver  can  strike  the 
shuttle  from  left  to  right  or  from 
right  to  left,  thereby  saving  time. 
The  shuttle  runs  along  a  groove, 
called  the  shuttle-race^  in  the  lower 
bar  of  the  batten  frame.  See  frirther 
under  Loom,  Hand  and  Machine  ; 
Weaving. 

Sieves;  Sifters.  The  sieves  or 
sifters  used  in  various  branches  of 
manufacture  are  made  of  horsehair, 
gauze,  silk,  wire,  perforated  parch- 
ment, and  perforated  sheet-metal, 
according  to  the  kind  and  fineness 
of  the  substance  to  be  sifted.  Some 
sifters  have  a  jigging  or  jerking  mo- 
tion imparted  to  Uiem  by  machinery. 

Signals.  Signals  by  sound,  from 
ships  to  the  shore,  &c.,  may  be  made 
by  cannon,  bells,  tide-bells,  fog-beUs, 
explosives  laid  on  railways,  &c.  Sig- 
nals by  sight  are  more  usual  and  use- 
ful, comprising  lanterns,  torches, 
coloured  flags,  discs  of  different 
colours,  arms  or  levers  at  different 
angles,  flashing  intermittent  lights, 
&c.  The  signals  for  the  mercantile 
marine  are  very  remarkable.  By  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1854, 
every  British  ship  must  have  a  num- 
ber. There  are  now  upwards  of 
40,000  such  ships,  and  a  numeral 
is  specially  retained  for  each.  Books 
and  tables  are  kept,  in  which  the 
ownership,  tonnage,  &c.,  of  every 
ship  are  noted  down.  When  two 
ships  meet  at  sea,  each  can  identify 
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the  other  by  means  of  the  number 
belonging  to  it.  For  instance,  it 
may  be  that  No.  2$,4i3  is  the 
Isabella^  5^0  tons,  of  Liverpool;  and 
no  person  is  allowed  to  give  another 
number  to  that  particular  vessel,  or 
that  particular  number  to  any  other 
vessel.  But  how  is  the  number  of 
a  ship  to  be  shown  at  sea?  This 
is  done  by  means  of  flags.  Eighteen 
flags  are  provided,  diroring  m  co- 
lour, size,  shape,  or  device.  Every 
flag  represents  a  letter;  and  every 
letter  is  entered  in  a  code  book 
or  book  of  signals.  By  hoisting 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  flags  at  a 
time,  80,000  different  combinations 
may  be  made  among  a  choice  of 
eighteen  flags.  All  the  combina- 
tions of  four  at  a  time,  amounting  to 
70,000,  are  reserved  for  ships*  names ; 
so  that  there  is  a  reserve  for  some 
years  to  come  for  new  ships.  One  flag 
only  denotes  such  useful  little  words 
as  "Yes,"  "No,"  &c.  Two  flags 
denote  various  nautical  phrases  and 
expressions  useful  on  shipboard. 
Three  flags  (of  which  there  are 
several  thousand  combinations),  de- 
note short  conversational  sentences, 
questions,  and  answers,  in  great 
variety.  Thus  it  is  that  by  ringing 
the  changes  among  eighteen  flags, 
two  ships  can  speak  to  each  other  at 
sea.  For  special  kinds  of  signals 
see  DB.UMMOND  Light,  Light- 
house Illumination,  Tele- 
graph, &c. 

Silica;  Silez.  Under  Flint, 
Quartz,  Sand,  and  many  other 
headings,  mention  is  made  of  the 
important  substance  to  which  these 
]:)odies  owe  their  chief  properties. 
The  true  base,  silicum^  is  a  metal 
sometimes  called  silica^  known  only 
to  scientific  chemists.  It  puts  on 
the  external  form  of  a  darlt  brown 
powder,  a  dense  dark  solid,  or  an 
nexagonal  crystal,  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  obtained 
from  flinty  minerals.  The  principal 
oxide  is  silica  or  silicic  ctcidy  obtained 
from  fluor-spar  by  a  particular  treat- 


ment with  sulphuric  add.  This 
silica  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
elements  in  the  rocks  of  which  &e 
crust  of  the  earth  is  formed.  Rode 
ciystal,  quartz,  agate,  flint,  chalce- 
dony, opal,  felspar,  sandstone,  sand 
— all  consist  eitner  wholly  or  princi- 
pally of  silica.  Chiefly  in  die  form 
of  sand  or  of  flint,  it  plajrs  a  most 
important  part  in  the  mannfactore 
of  glass,  enamel,  porcelain,  pottery, 
mortar,  cement,  and  numerous  odMf 
substances  of  every-day  use. 

Silk  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  fibres  employed  for  textile 
purposes,  owing  to  its  glossiness. 
Its  softness,  its  capability  of  taking 
rich  dyes,  and  the  embroidering  for 
which  it  is  suited.  Silk  is  a  kind  of 
gum  exuded  by  tiie  silkworm ;  and 
great  care  is  needed  to  rear  these 
Ettle  creatures,  so  as  to  obtain  silk  of 
good  quality  and  in  laree  quantity. 
China,  so  far  as  we  know,  was 
the  oldest  silk-rearing  country; 
thence  the  art  travell^  to  India, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  in  much  more 
recent  times  to  Greece,  Italy,  and 
France.  Mulberry  leaves  being  the 
favourite  food  of  the  silkworm,  a 
silk-rearing  country  requires  a  good 
crop  of  those  leaves.  A  large  trade 
has  recently  sprung  up  in  the  ex- 
portation of  silkworms'  eggs  from 
India  to  Italy. 

Silk  Culture.  The  order  of 
processes  in  the  culture  or  rearing 
of  silk  is  simply  as  follows :  — 
(i.)  The  insect  (the  Bombyx  mori) 
deposits  eggs,  smaller  than  grains 
of  mustard  seed.  (2.)  Each  egg 
hatches  into  a  caterpillar  about 
\  inch  long,  acquiring  a  new  skin  as 
often  as  the  old  one  Incomes  too 
small ;  four  of  these  moults  or  re- 
newals  take  place,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  insect  is  3  inches 
long.  (3.)  The  full-grown  cater- 
pillar, ceasing  to  eat,  begins  to  ex- 
pel the  silk  from  two  small  (nifices  in 
the  head.  (4.)  The  silk,  at  first  a 
glutinous  gum,  hardens  into  a  thread 
or  fibre,  which   the   insect  winds 
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iDtoabalIcalleda£«AiDn.  (5.)  The 
body  of  the  cateipillar  gradually 
lessens  in  bulk,  while  the  cocooa  be- 
comes larger  and  larger.  (6.)  The 
silk-producing  being  finished,  the 
caterpillar  changes  info  a  chtysali 
a  kind  of  lumpy,  ' 


and  escapes  from  its  ptisoa  within 
the  cocoon.  (8.)  Anew  generation 
01"  eggs  is  provided  for,  and  then  the 
creature  ilies.  Many  other  kinds  of 
caterpillar  yield  species  of  silk  in  a 
similar  way,  but  none  so  good  or 
so  plentiful  as  the  silkworm.  The 
silk-rearer  has  Co  begin  with  the  be- 
ginning— the  eggs.  These  are  so 
kept  at  a  low  temperature  as  not  to 
be  developed  Co  maturity  unlil  the 
mulberry  leaves  are  ready.  In  some 
regions  oak  leaves  are  used  as  food 
for  the  caleipillar ;  but  there  is  no 
really  effective  substitute  for  Che  mul- 
beny.  All  attempts  aC  prolitable 
reanng  of  silk  in  England,  for  pur- 
poses of  Crade,  have  hitherto  faued, 
on  account  of  Che  climate.  So  much 
IS  mBtCerbas  to  be  removed 
IS   ways,   tKat   IQOjbs.  of 


is  the  best,  is  obtained  from  larger 
cocoons  than  that  of  India. 

Sillc  Filature.  This  name  is  some- 
nursery  and  Iheexport  market.  They 
are  somewhat  as  follow  :— (I.)  The 
norm  within  the  cocoon  is  killed  by 
heat,  without  giving  it  time  to  de- 
velop into  B  winged  insect.  (a,) 
The  floss  silk  is  removed  from  the 
eiCeiiorofthe  coeoon.  (3.)  Placed 
in  hot  water,  the  gum  of  the  cocoon 
becomessoflened,  and  ends  of  the  line 
silken  filaments  are  loosened.  (4.] 
These  ends,  by  means  of  a  rotary 
reeling-frame,  are  -vound  into  a  con- 
tinuous length,  (j.)  The  silk,  re- 
moved from  Che  reel,  is  made  up  into 
hanks  and  bundles,  which  differ 
greatly  in  siie  and  form  in  different 


;  the  silk,  too,  is  in  some 
.  nearly  white,  in  others  of 
a  golden  yellow.  Small  as  it  is,  the 
filament  of  silk  is  much  sCronger 
than  one  of  flax  or  hemp.  ITie 
commodity,  under  the  designation 
ra-ai  silk,  is  then  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket. By  the  careful  crossing  of 
breeds,  the  silk  now  reared  in 
Europe  is  much  better  in  quality 
Chan  used  formerly  to  be  the  case. 
Nevertheless  there  are  diseases  af- 
fecting the  silkworm  which  are  as 
yet  lilde  understood,  and  which 
sometimes  render  the  crop  very  defi- 
cient. There  are  many  tecWcal 
classifications  and  groupings  of  silk. 
Besides  the  original  Bambyx  mart, 
there  are  the  species  Cynthia,  My- 
litta,  Ailat,  and  Selene—  all  more  or 
less  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  Che  silk. 
The  dealers  in  cocoons  place  them 
groups— _ftw^,  calcined,  a 
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affect  their  value  in  the  market.  The 
length  of  filament  in  each  cocoon  is 
usually  about  300  yards,  and  in  some 
instances  much  mote.  In  round 
numbers,  it  may  be  said  that  2JO 
cocoons  weigh  i  lb.,  11  lbs.  of  co- 
coons yield  I  lb.  of  silk ;  and  there- 
fore 3,000  cocoons  are  needed  for  a. 
pound  of  silk  filament. 

Silk  Hamifaoture.  In  early 
times,  and  in  Oriental  countries  at 
the  present  day,  the  manufacture  of 
silk  into  fabrics  has  been  almost 
wholly  done  by  hand,  in  a  slow  and 
often  very  ineffident  way.  Water- 
wheels  Co  move  sncb  machines  as 
were  necessary  were  first  used  in 
England  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Victoria  it  was  stili  be- 
lieved that  silk  for  the  best  goods 
could  not  be  spun  and  woven  by 
steam  power;  but  one  improvement 
afler  another  has  enabled  the  ma- 
chinist to  trinraph  over  bU  difficul- 
ties, until  at  length  the  silk-mills 
of  Manchester,  Coventry,  and  other 
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towns  exhibit  a  wonderful  conquest 
orer  the  delicate  little  filament  by 
the  mighty  steam-engine.  The 
chief  processes  whereby  raw  silk  is 
brougnt  to  the  woven  state  are  the 
following: — (i.)  Winding-.  Thesilk 
is  disengaged  from  the  hanks  in 
which  it  is  imported,  and  wound 
on  hexagonal  fi-ames  called  swifts, 
from  which  it  is  transferred  to  bob' 
bins.  Different  qualities  of  silk 
require  different  aetails  of  treat- 
ment; but  the  main  treatment  is 
the  same  for  all.  (2.)  Clearing. 
To  remove  the  little  irregularities 
on  the  surface,  each  thread  of  silk  is 
made  to  pass  under  the  action  of  a 
kind  of  scraper  of  steel,  or  else  be- 
tween two  steel  rollers.  This  is 
done  in  the  clearing  machine,  which 
transfers  the  clean  fibre  to  other 
bobbins.  (^.)  Spinning.  There 
then  comes  mto  use  the  spinning 
machine,  which  has  a  number  of 
spindles  placed  upright,  and  me- 
cnanism  to  make  them  rotate  with 
great  speed.  The  bobbins  on  the 
clearing  machine  are  placed  in  a 
row ;  each  filament  of  silk  is  twisted 
to  give  increased  strength,  and  other 
bobbins  receive  the  twisted  fila- 
ments. (4.)  Doubling.  The  com- 
bining of  filaments  now  begins. 
Two  01  more  are  twisted  round  each 
other  in  the  doubling  machine  into 
a  little  cord  or  thread,  hard  or  soft 
according  to  its  purpose,  but  equable 
in  tension  in  every  part.  Here,  as 
in  the  other  machines,  the  silk  is 
transferred  from  one  set  of  bobbins 
to  another.  (5.)  Throwing.  A  fur- 
ther twisting  and  combining  here 
takes  place  in  the  throwing  ma- 
chine, which  acts  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  machine  just  noticed. 
For  some  purposes  the  spinning  and 
the  throwing  are  combined  in  one 
operation ;  and  for  some  others  a 
throstle  frame  is  used.  (6.)  Gloss- 
ing.  The  silk  is  usually  dyed  after 
the  throwing,  and  is  then  transferred 
to  the  glossing  machine,  where  the 
combined  action   of  moist  steam 


and  stretching   at  once  elongates 
the  silken  tl^ead   and  gives  it  a 
gloss.    Silk   can  be  stretched  in 
length  one-tenth,  a  change  which 
cannot  safely  be  attempted  with  flax, 
cotton,    or  wool.       (7.)  Wwdit^, 
The  silk,  having  thus  gone  throng 
all  the  processes  of  spinning  and 
dyeing,  is   once    more   wound  on 
bobbins,  ready  to  be  used  as  warp 
or  weft,  as  the  case  may  be.    The 
silken  thread,  simply  wound  and 
cleaned,   is  called    dumb   singles; 
when  wound,  cleaned,  and  thrown, 
thrown  singles ;  if  single  twisted, 
tram;  if  double  twisted,  <7r^aiMm<; 
if  the  natural  gum  is  left  in  it,  hard 
silk  ;  if  the  gum  has  been  removed, 
soft  silk;  fioss  silk  is  the   outer 
portion  of  the  cocoon,  worked  up 
mto  yams  for  cheap  handkerchief 
and  shawls  by  processes  somewhat 
resembling  cotton-spinning;  sewmgs 
is  a  name  that  explains  itself.    The 
quality  of  silk  is  denoted  by  the 
number  of  yards  which  go   to  a 
denier,  equal    to    24    grains,   and 
equal  also  to  ^^th  of  an  ounce.  For 
the  weaving  processes  it  will  suffice 
to  refer  to  Jacquard  Machine; 
Loom,    Hand     and    Machine; 
Weaving,  &c.    The  more  impor- 
tant silk    goods,    such    as    velvet, 
satin,  crape,  ribbons,  brocade.  Sec, 
are    noticed    under    their    several 
headings.    Mr.  Cola  gives  an  esti- 
mate for  a  silk-mill  of  moderate 
size,  containing  all  the  appliances 
for   spinning   and    weaving,    firom 
the    imported    hanks    of    silk    to 
the  finished  gros  Naples  or  other 
goods.      There    is    the     requisite 
supply  of  winding,  clearing,  spin- 
ning, doubling,  throwing,  stretching, 
glossing,  and  warping  mills,  &c., 
to  feed  2,000  spindles,  100  looms, 
and  loojacquardmachmes;  £2,600 
in  all,  with  ;f  1,500  more  for  steam- 
engine,  boilers,  and   mill  gearing. 
According    to    a    recent    estimate 
there  were   770  silk-mills    in   the 
United    Kingdom,  provided   with 
1,300,000    spindles,     and    11,000 


power-loams,  and  giring  employ- 
ment to  51,000  operatives.  What 
quantily  of  silk  goods  was  produced 
by  this  manufaccuring  agency  there 
Is  DO  reliable  account;  but  we 
know  that  in  1867  we  imported 
6.000,000  lbs.  or  raw  Eilk,  and 
2.000,000  lbs.  of  waste  and  knubs. 
Much  more  silk  is  worn  than  is 
woven  here;  for  ws  imported 
3,000,000  lbs.  of  foreign  silk  goods 
in  [hat  year,  mostly  from  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  foreign 

that  which  we  bny,  anil  something  of 
our  home  make;  for  we  enpoited 
silk  and  silk  manufactures  to  the 

Bilver,  next  to  gold,  has  st  all 
limes  been  the  most  valued  among 
metals  for  purposes  of  ornament. 
It  is  very  white,  takes  a  brilliant 
poHsh,  reflects  light  and  heat  abun- 
dantly, and  is  very  ductile  and 
malleable ;  it  melts  at  about  1870*? 
Fahr.,  is  harder  than  gold,  and  softer 
than  copper;  itresisCsairand  mois- 
ture well,  but  is  soon  tarnished  with 
chemicals,  and  dissolves  in  many 
kinds  of  acid.  These  vBrious  pro- 
perties give  it  a  considerable  range 
of  useful  application  in  the  aits. 
Manv  of  the  compounds  of  silver 
are  liighly  valuable.  Nitrate  of 
silver  forms  the  lunar  caiatic  of 
surgeons,  and  is  used  in  hair  dyes, 
and  in  indelible  ink.    The  svlfhati 


large  portions  of  silver.  The  chlo- 
ridf,  sometimes  called  horn  silver, 
is  of  immense  importance  in  photo- 
graphy ;  and  so,  indeed,  are  the 
todidi  and  the  bromide.  With 
Hmmonia  it  forms  fulminating 
silver,  a  veiy  explosive  compound. 
Silver  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  in  various  degrees  of  com- 
binatioii  with  other  substanci^. 
It  is  sometimes  found  pore ;  wit- 
ness the  magnificent  specimen  in 
the  Copenhagen  Mnsenm,  weighing 
"lolbs.,  brought  Hum  Norway.   An 
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ore  called  natiae  amalgam,  consist- 
ing of  silver  and  mercury  in  minute 
flakes,  is  sometimes  met  with. 
Sulphide  of  silver,  a  greyish  sub- 
stance, very  fusible  and  rich  in  silver, 
is  found  in  Saxony,  Bobemia,  Hon- 
gaiy,  Mexico,  and  other  countries. 
The  chloride,  of  which  there  are 
considerable  qaantities  in  Chili, 
shares  with  the  sulphide  in  being 
the  chief  sources  whence  the  metal 
is  obtained  by  metallurgic  pro- 
cesses. The  bromide  is  one  among 
many  silver  ores  found  in  Mexico. 

Silverlnar.  Silver  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  surfaces  of  wood,  paper, 
melal,  and  other  sulistinces,  by 
nearly  the  same  processes  as  those 
described  under  GiLDiNO,  except 
that,  to  silver  brass,  the  composi- 
tion  applied  consists  of  chloride  of 
silver,  chalk,  and  pearlash,  instead 
of  silver  and  mercury. 

SUvarinff  MirroTB.  The  ordi- 
nary looking-glasses  vrith  which  we 
arc  all  familiar  are  coaled  on  the 
back  with  a  highly.refleclive  white 
metal,  which,  thoogh  called  silver, 
is  realiy  on  amalgam  of  mercury,  or 
quicksilver,  and  tinfoil.  The  pro- 
cess is  a  very  remarkable  one.  A 
large  sheet  of  tinfoil  is  unrolled 
and  spread  out  flat  on  a  very  smooth 
and  level  table  of  slate  or  of  iron. 
It  is  floated  all  over  with  mercury, 
poured  out  from  iron  bottles,  .  The 
sheet  of  plate  glass,  cleaned  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  is  dexterously 
slidden  along  in  a  horizontal  position 
upon  the  foil,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
foremost  edge  of  the  gliissmayptish 
most  of  the  mercury  along  before 
it,  yet  leave  same  mercury  between 
the  foil  and  the  glass  in  every  part, 
while  all  air  is  driven  out.  This 
done,  the  glass  is  loaded  with  heavy 
iron  weights  in  every  part — a  thing 
which  could  not  be  ventured  upon 
unless  both  glass  and  table  were 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth.  The 
heavy  pressure  squeezes  out  ''■- 
superfluous  mercury  from  br 
the  glass  and  the  fc'  ■  — '  *■ 
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of  the  table  being  propped  up  to  a 
certain  angle,  the  superfluity  slowly 
drains  off.  By  this  time  Uie  thin 
film  of  mercury  has  become  a  solid 
amalgam  with  the  foil,  and  gives  a 
brilliant  reflecting  surface  as  seen 
through  the  glass.  This  process  is 
still  generally  adapted  for  large 
looking-glasses ;  but  there  are  other 
methods  by  which  a  film  of  real 
sUver  is  deposited  on  the  back  of 
the  glass.  In  DraytorCs  method  is 
used  a  silvering  fluid  made  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia,  and 
alcholic  solution  of  oil  of  cassia^ 
A  thin  layer  of  this  fluid  is  poured 
upon  the  clean  surface  of  the  glass, 
and  upon  this  is  applied  a  reducing 
fluid  made  of  alcohol  and  oil  of 
cloves;  the  one  fluid  causes  the 
silver  to  separate  from  the  other, 
and  to  deposit  itself  as  an  exceed- 
ingly thin  film  of  brilliant  metallic 
silver,  which  adheres  to  the  glass. 
In  VohVs  method,  adapted  for  the 
interior  of  glass  globes  and  balls, 
gun  cotton  is  dissolved  in  hot  caustic 
potash ;  and  this  solution  is  made 
to  act  upon  nitrate  of  silver  and  am- 
monia in  such  a  way  as  to  precipi- 
tate the  silver  in  a  thin  film.  In 
SteinheiVs  method  the  agents  used 
are  nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  ammonia, 
caustic  soda,  milk,  sugar,  and  water; 
and  the  mutual  action  of  these  sub- 
stances is  so  brought  about  as  to  de- 
posit a  thin  film  of  pure  silver.  In 
Thomson* s  method,  used  mostly  to 
silver  the  interior  of  globes  and 
bottles ;  in  FoucauWs,  for  silvering 
convex  and  concave  mirrors  in  sub- 
stitution of  metallic  specula  for 
telescope? ;  in  Martin's  method ;  in 
Petit  yean* s  method — ^in  all  of  these 
some  oxide  or  salt  of  silver  is  the 
primar]^  agent,  so  acted  upon  by 
other  chemical  agents  as  to  deposit 
a  thin  brilliant  film  of  metallic  silver 
on  the  glass. 

surer  Lead.     A  very  beautifiil 

ptnoen  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 

**M0O»  <tf  Newcastle,  for  extract- 

mcr  which  nearly  allsmelted 


lead  contains.  It  depends  on  tlie 
fact  that  melted  lead  will  become 
solid  or  crystalline  sooner  thanmdted 
silver.  The  vessels  used  are  hemi- 
spherical cast-iron  pots,  each  con- 
taining about  3  tons  of  metal,  and 
heated  by  a  fire  underneath  ;  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  of  them  placed  in 
a  row.  Pigs  of  lead  being  put  in 
one  of  the  pots,  and  the  fire  lighted, 
the  lead  melts,  and  a  dross  comes  to 
the  surface ;  this  is  removed,  and  the 
fire  is  put  out.  As  the  metal  cools, 
it  is  kept  stirred,  and  crystals  of  lead 

fraduaJly  form  ;  these  are  removed 
y  a  large  perforated  ladle,  and  trans- 
ferred to  tne  next  vessel.  This  trans- 
fer goes  on  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
the  lead  losing  portion  after  portion 
of  its  silver  by  successive  processes  of 
crystallising ;  until  at  length  all  the 
silver  is  collected  in  what  is  called  the 
rich  fot^  as  part  of  a  very  rich  silver- 
lead  ;  while  the  poor  or  de-silverecl 
lead  is  collected  in  the  market  pot, 
fi-om  which  it  is  poured  into  moulds, 
and  becomes  thelead  of  ordinary  com- 
merce. In  one  variety  of  the  process 
a  Uttle  zinc  is  introduced  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  silver  from  the 
lead.  The  lead  is  then  cupelled^  to 
extract  the  silver  with  which  it  has 
been  enriched  by  the  last  process. 
The  refinery  or  cupel  furnace  con- 
tains a  cupel  in  the  middle.  This  is 
an  iron  flame  supporting  a  kind  of 
large  oval  dish  made  of  moistened 
bone-ash  and  pearlash.  The  lead, 
melted  in  a  separate  iron  pot,  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  cupel  when 
the  latter  is  at  a  cherry-red  heat.  A 
dross  soon  forms,  and  then  an  oxide, 
which  is  blown  off  the  surface  by  the 
action  of  a  blast.  As  the  lead  wastes 
away  by  this,  more  is  added,  until  the 
cupel  contains  5  tons.  After  a  time 
the  weight  is  reduced  to  2  or  3  tons, 
but  all  me  silver  remains  in  it.  The 
charge  is  removed ;  another  charge 
is  treated  in  a  similar  way ;  and  so 
on,  until  there  is  collected  a  quantity 
of  rich  lead  containing  3,000  to  5,000 
ozs.  of  silver.    Again  treated  in  a 
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furnace,  this  rich  lead  gives  up  its 
silver,  which  is  obtained  as  a  tnick 
plate.  All  the  dross  and  oxide  are 
made  to  yield  up  their  metallic  lead 
again  by  treatment  in  a  separate 
process.  So  successful  is  this  refin- 
mgprocess,  that  it  becomesprofitable 
even  when  the  l^ad  contams  only  3 
ozs.  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  possioly 
even  with  ^  oz.  If  the  lead  contains 
antimony,  tin,  or  copper,  it  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air  in  a  separate  fur- 
nace before  the  refining,  in  order 
that  these  metals  may  be  separated 
and  removed  in  the  form  of  oxides. 
If  the  pig-lead  produced  by  smelting 
contains  10  ozs.  of  silver  to  the  ton,  it 
is  enriched  to  300  ozs.  to  the  ton  by 
the  Pattinson  process;  and  these 
300  ozs.  are  extracted  by  the  cupelling 
or  refining  process,  leaving  the  lead 
really  better  for  ordinary  purposes 
than  it  was  before.  According  to 
the  Mining  Records^  IQOJQQO  or 
800,000  ozs.  of  silver  are  raised 
annually  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Most  of  this  is  obtained  by  de-silver- 
ing lead. 

Silver  Minlnsr.  Silver  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  any  great  extent 
as  small  particles  in  river  sand  and 
mud,  like  gold ;  and  therefore  there 
is  nothing  exactly  analogous  to  the 
washing  carried  on  with  the  more 
valuable  metal.  The  actual  mining 
processes  are  not  peculiar,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  digging  the  ore  and 
sending  it  up  to  the  surface  (see 
Mining)  ;  but  the  depth  of  some  of 
the  mines  gives  a  peculiarity  to  the 
mechanical  arrangements.  It  is  not 
by  smelting  that  the  silver  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore,  but  mainly  by 
amalgamation^  a  process  that  de- 
pends on  the  powerful  affinity  be- 
tween silver  and  mercury.  The 
sulphide  found  in  Saxony,  one  of 
the  chief  European  sources,  con- 
tains only  about  80  ozs.  of  silver  in 
a  ton  of  ore,  a  quantity  so  small 
Uiat  it  would  be  dissipated  altogether 
in  any  smelting  process  ;  the  other 
constituents   are    oxides    and   std- 


phides  of  various  kinds.  The  ore 
IS  spread  out  on  a  floor,  sprinkled 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  sea- 
salt,  well  mixed,  and  separated  into 
heaps  of  about  4  cwt.  each.  Each 
heap  is  roasted  in  an  oven,  at  a  heat 
that  grows  higher  and  higher,  and 
gives  off  various  metallic  and  oxide 
vapours  one  after  another,  aided  by 
fi-equent  stirring ;  it  is  finally  drawn 
from  the  oven  as  a  deep  brown 
mass.  This  mass  is  ground  fine 
between  heavy  millstones,  sifted, 
bolted,  and  dressed.  Then  begins 
the  amalgamation.  The  powder, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  and 
of  wrought-iron  in  small  pieces,  is 
put  into  a  barrel  which  rotates 
twenty  times  a  minute;  after  this 
has  gone  on  for  two  hours,  mercury 
is  added,  and  the  whole  rotated 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  times 
a  minute  for  sixteen  hours.  A 
liquid  amalgam  formed  by  this  pro- 
cess, separated  from  certain  sumy 
matters  which  collect  on  the  sur- 
face as  a  scum,  is  drawn  from  the 
barrel  into  a  trough,  and  thence 
through  an  iron  tube  into  a  receiver. 
Nearly  all  the  silver  originally  con- 
tained in  the  ore  is  now  in  this 
liquid  amalgam.  Every  ib  tons  of 
ore  have  taken  up  about  60  lbs.  of 
iron  and  ii  lbs.  of  mercury.  The 
amalgam  having  been  made,  the 
next  thing  is  to  drive  off  the  mer- 
cury from  it.  By  filtering  through 
close  canvas  bags,  some  of  the 
liquid  mercury  is  separated  fi-om 
the  amalgam,  which  now  forms  a 
paste.  This  paste  is  put  into  a 
distillatory  furnace,  which  is  a  pe- 
culiar apparatus,  specially  adapted 
to  preserve  and  restore  the  two 
valuable  metals,  silver  and  mercury. 
The  mercury,  influenced  by  Ae 
heat,  rises  as  a  vapour,  sublimes 
around  a  vaulted  chamber,  and  falls 
as  metallic  drops  into  basins  of 
water.  The  mercury  thus  re- 
covered is  ready  to  be  used  again 
for  other  similar  operations ;  while 
the  non-volatile  parts  of  the  pr 
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artentron  to  the  qnalitv  and  shape  01 
die  metal,  wood,  and  leachor  esi- 
pioyed ;  in  other  respects  k  needs 
ao  paniciilar  descrxptioiz. 

Skhm.     (See  Fubl  FraauEiT: 
Lkathkb.;  Pelts,  Pelts. y,  ic 
Slav.      ( See  I&oir,  ^c  > 
aiste:  SKate  Qaazryins-.  Shte 
is  one  of  those  pecnliar  kinds  oi'scoce 
which  exhibit  a  Tam.»ilnr  or  strr.tinei 
strncrure.    There  are  manv  varieties. 
^sereral  of  which  are  nsei'ul  in  the 
arts.     Amon^  these  are  mir^  jitv, 
used  sometimes  for  paving  and  tcr 
jnmi;  mmaces ;  Sale  slaid.  suitable 
:'or  hones  and  scythe  sharpeners; 
Jrtamn^  siare^  for  crayon-drawing ; 
'xhetstone  siaxa^  another  varietv  use- 
:hl  for  hones  :  siat»  dav,  an  ingre- 
iient  in  dre^bncks.  Bnt  the  most  im- 
portant is  rttofing  siatty  forming  the 
Tiinn  substance  of  whole  ranges  of 
axils  -Ji  North  Wales,  Devon,  Coni- 
wxL   and  the  north    of  England. 
Tbe  atcst  celebrated  in  this  conntn* 
are  ^u  Penrhvn  Slate  Quarries,  a 
few  siles  south  of  Bangor,  at  Llan- 
de^^iL    A  whole  mountain  is  being 
qnarrkd  away  by  gradual  terraces 
from  roca.tn  a?  top.     The  terraces 
ar?  ictraed  by  the  natural  cleavage 
i>2jLaes  of  the  sUte,  and  gready  assist 
the  wockffl«n  br  giving  them  ledges 
ro  *iind  OB.    !rhe  repeated  blasts, 
by  lifge  masses  of  powder,  produce 
a  socnd  which  remerberates  remark- 
ably aroond  the  amphitheatre  fonned 
by  the  wwkings.  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand  men  are  dotted  about  the  place ; 
aiid  the  whole  scene  witnessed  from 
below  is  very  impressive.  The  blocks 
of  slate  are  mostly  loosened  from 
their  rocky  bed  by  blasting.    These 
blocks  are,  by  the  lamellar  structure 
above  adverted  to,  easily  split  into 
slabs  or  sheets ;  wide  thin  dusek, 
stro^  with  a  mallet,  easily  effect 
this ;  and  still  finer  chisels  furthcutt 
the  slabs  into  layers  hardly  thick'L 
than  leaves.   Large  slabs  for  billiard 
tables  and  other  purposes  can  only 
be  obtained  out   of  ezceptionably 
large  blocks.    Cross  grooves  cut  on 


the  surface  separate  the  slabi  into 
smaller  pieces. 

81»te WorUnff.  Allthe arrangc- 
menU  (or  working  up  slate  into  use- 
ful and  omameittul  fonns  are  made 
dependent  an  the  peculiarly  flat  Bud 
thin  structure  of  this  kind  of  stone. 
The  blocks  are  spht  soon  after  being 
qnarried,  else  they  lose  their  pro- 
petty  of  easy  separation.  Those  in- 
tended for  roohng  are  split  to  the 
required  thickness,  and  made  quad- 
ranguljr,  being  left  (o  the  slater  for 
further  treatinent.  In  making  bil- 
liard-table taps,  cbimney-pieces, 
and  other  large  slabs  of  smooth 
slate,  the  slates,  after  being  split  into 
slabs  of  the  proper  thichnes.'!,  are 
ent  to  the  right  length  and  breadth 
by  circular  saws  revolving  rather 
slowly.  The  surfaces  are  smoothed 
by  planing  machines,  graduaUy 
worked  from  end  to  end,  and  from 
side  to  side.  Mouldings  and  head- 
ings are  made  by  planing  tools 
specially  shaped.  A  finished  slate 
surface  is  sometimes  made  to  imitate 
granite  or  coloured  marble  by  being 
lubbed  smooth,  japained  with  vari- 
ous colours  and  dcvicci,  baked  to 
harden  the  Japan,  smoothed  with 
pomice-stone,  and  poUshed  with 
rotten-stone.  Slate  is  not  well  suited 
for  turning  or  for  carving,  owing  to 
its  habilily  to  chip  in  one  particuUr 
direction.  Some  soil  kinds,  how- 
ever, arc  turned  lo  make  j/oto  ^01- 
ciis;  other  pencils  are  cut  into  shape, 
"  —  -  ■'  s  made  of  damped 
ised  into  form, 
len  the  slater 
ills  supply  of  slates,  they  a 
ions  sizes,  which  receive  desij 
IS  of  a  peculiarly  feminine  al 


Imperials,  length  varied,  width  ^\  in. 
Dnchesses  „  24  in.  ,,  12  „ 
Counttsiti  „  zo  „  ,,  10  „ 
Ladies  „     15  „        „      3  „ 

There  are  also  Westmardands  and 
Welsh  rags,  measuring  sometimes 
Mmnch  ts.1  Beet  by  i;  and  smaller 


kinds  known  as  Delaboli  and  Tani- 
stoci.  The  rooiing  slates  used  in 
London  are  mostly  from  the  Bangor 
qu.irries.  The  slater  cuts  the  four 
ach  slate  si 
of  a  tool  c 
iron  knife  about  16  inches  long  by 
2  broad,  with  a  wooden  handle  at 
one  end,  and  a  sharp  point  at  the 
back  of  the  other.  The  slate  is 
rested  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  by 
a  few  dexterous  strokes  each  edge  is 
chopped  straight  and  smooth,  while 
the  point  of  the  tool  makes  (wo  holes 
near  one  end.  The  (wo  snrfaces  of 
the  slate  are  called  Ihe  hack  and  bed, 
and  the  two  ends  (he  head  and  tail. 
In  slating,  large  slates  are  laid  on 
battens,  while  those  of  smaller  size 
boarding, 
of  slating  are 
fixed  on  the  battens  upward  to- 
wards the  ridge  of  the  roof,  each 
one  over-lapping  the  row  below  it, 
andbreakingjiunt;  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  each  slate  is  the  marnn,  the 
portion  hidden  by  the  overlapping 
IS  the  lap;  this  lap  is  usuaUy  from 
2  to  3I  inches.  The  uppermost  rows 
are  luushed  by  a  tidgc-strip  of  sheet- 
lead.  The  rmils,  of  copper,  zinc, 
or  tinned  iron,  are  so  driven  in  as  not 
to  strain  or  bend  the  slate,  Inpatenl 
slating  no  boardiiig  is  used  ;  wide 
slates  are  screwed  from  rafter  to  raf- 
ter, and  the  joints  covered  by  narrow 
slates  bedded  in  pully,  and  also 
screwed.  The  chief  object  of  pat«.t 
slating  is  to  adapt  it  to  a  roof  of  so 
small  a  gradient  as  lo",  the  usual 
average  being  not  less  than  25°. 

Sleepera  are  timbers  of  moderate 
scantling,  placed  either  on  the  top 
of  brick  walls,  or  under  the  rails  of 

Slide  Best  is  an  appendage  to  the 
turning  lathe,  to  enable  (he  work- 

a  long  piece  of  work,  such  as  a  pil- 
lar or  cylinder.  Not  only  so :  it 
enables  him  to  perform  work.  s>ich 
as  the  turning  of  metals,  which 
would    otherwise  over-fatigue    his 
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Belgium     imitates     om*     Snider; 
Turkey   is   adopting   the   Samson 
rifle ;  Austria  the  JVansl ;  Sweden 
the  If (igstrom;  "RassisL  the  LatdUy; 
America  the  Berdan  and  the  Spen- 
cer;  Switzerland  the   Winchester ; 
Portugal   and    Italy    the    Westl^ 
Richards,    All  are  discarding  their 
rauzzle-loadersy  although  they  differ 
in  opinion  as  to  which  breech-loader 
is  uie  best.     Some  breech-loaders 
have  openings  at  the  side  to  insert 
the  cartridge,  some  at  the  top ;  some 
turn  back  the  stock  with  a  hinge, 
and  some  draw  it  out,  or  open  3ie 
barrel  with  a  screw.    In  many  in- 
stances the  mechanism  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  barrel   is  exceedingly 
delicate    and  beautiful.     (3.)  Per- 
cussion Firing.    Under  Gun  Lock 
is  briefly  noticed  the  mutation  which 
the  old  mode  of  firing  underwent ; 
while  Percussion  Caps  and  Car- 
tridge will  give  some  idea  of  the 
modem  arrangement.     It   is    one 
among  many  merits  of  the  breech- 
loading  Snider  that  the  cartridge 
carries  its  own  detonating  composi- 
tion, and   requires  no   percussion 
cap.      (4.)    Revolving  or  Repeat' 
ing.    It  is  noteworthy  that  rifles, 
breech-loaders,  and  revolvers  were 
all  tried  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
that  all  were  abandoned  as  fancSul 
novelties,  and  that  all  have  now 
been  adopted  by  military  authori- 
ties.   A  revolving  or  repeating  arm 
is  one  that  will  fire  two  or  more 
times  with  once  loading,  under  cir- 
cumstances described  in  Revolver. 
Small     Arms    ManvfiEtotTire. 
Small  arms  are  now  made  by  ma- 
chinery of  the  most  perfect  kind, 
in  well-appointed  machine    work- 
shops.   The  Government  factory  at 
Enneld  is  the  finest  of  the  kind  in 
England.    Though  mainly  intended 
for  making  what  is  known  as  the 
Enfield   rifle,  the   machinery   can 
easily  be  adapted  to  produce  any 
other  kind.    More  than  2,000  ope- 
ratives have  been  employed  there 
at  one  time,  turning  out  2,000  com- 


plete rifles  per  week.  Even  before 
the  Snider  apparatus  for  breech- 
loading  was  added,  the  original 
Enfield  rifle  consisted  of  no  less 
than  57  separate  and  distinct  parts, 
every  one  of  which  had  to  be  shaped 
individually.  Of  these,  the  barrel 
had  9  pieces  or  parts,  the  stock 
only  I,  the  lock  12,  the  sight  8,  the 
screw  and  nipple  15,  and  what  is 
C2dled  the  furmture  18.  Upwards 
of  700  distinct  operations  had  to  be 
peiformed  to  bring  these  57  pieces 
mto  proper  form  and  position,  viz. : 
the  barrel  78,  the  stock  25,  the  lock 
157,  the  sight  74,  the  screw  and 
mpple  192,  and  ihc  fui-niture  202. 
The  present  Snider,  with  the  breech- 
loadmg  apparatus,  is  necessarily  still 
more  complex.  If  the  bayonet  is 
regarded  as  part  of  the  rifle,  there 
are  4  more  parts  and  66  more  ope- 
rations. Before  making  new  Snider 
rifles  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity, the  operations  at  Enfield  have 
been  maimy  devoted  to  converting 
into  breech-loaders  the  large  store 
of  muzzle-loaders  previously  made. 
This  conversion  costs  about  one 
guinea  per  rifle.  Besides  supplying 
home  demand,  our  manufacturers 
of  small  arms  send  a  consider- 
able quantity  abroad.  In  1865  it 
amounted  to  173,000  muskets, 
85,000  rifles,  15,000  fowling-pieces, 
9,000  plain  pistols,  and  8,000  re- 
volvers. 

Smalt.    (See  Cobalt.) 

Smeltinsr.  (See  Blast  Fur- 
nace, Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Tin, 
Zinc,  &c.) 

Smoke  Oonsamption.  Coal 
being  cheap  in  England,  not  much 
attention  is  paid  to  smoke-consum- 
ing contrivances  ;  yet  they  are  well 
worthy  of  encouragement,  because 
health  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as 
economy,  are  fostered  by  their  use. 
Smoke  is  "produced  because  there  is 
not  a  proper  relation  between  the  kind 

I  of  fuel  to  be  burned,  the  mode  of  ad- 
mitting fresh  air,  and  the  manner  of 
carrying  off  the  products  of  combus- 
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tion.  Gases  and  vapours  must  be 
produced,  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  combustion ;  but  smoke,  which 
is  unused  and  therefore  wasted  fuel, 
need  not  and  ought  not  to  he  pro- 
duced. Inventors  have  solved  this 
problem  in  principle  m  many  clever 
ways.  (I.)  Smokeless  Furnaces. 
Juckes's  is  one  among  many  pa- 
tented inventions  for  the  purpose. 
The  fire-bars  form  an  endless  ciiain, 
moving  so  that  the  fuel  is  gradually 
carried  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  fire-place.  Coal,  in  regulated 
quantity,  is  dropped  through  a 
hopper  upon  the  front  of  the  fire- 
bars ;  and  the  air  for  feeding  the 
fire  passes  between  the  bars.  The 
whole  area  of  fire-bars  is  covered 
with  fuel ;  but  as  the  portion  last 
laid  on  is  always  nearest  to  the 
fiont  end,  the  black  smoke  from 
that  portion  is  compelled  to  pass 
over  more  fiercely-burning  fuel.  This 
is  how  the  smoke  is  really  con- 
sumed ;  for  it  bums  into  flame 
while  passing  over  the  red-hot  or 
white-hot  fuel  at  the  middle  and 
back  of  the  stove.  Coal  is  saved, 
and  very  little  smoke  finds  its  way 
into  the  chimney.  These  two  facts 
have  been  very  clearly  proved  by 
the  experience  of  breweries  and 
other  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Other  plans,  more  or  less 
analogous  to  Juckes's,  have  been 
invented.  (2.)  Smokeless  Open  Fires. 
— Many  contrivances  have  been 
more  or  less  adopted  to  combine 
the  open  fire  with  the  smoke- 
less action.  In  Cutler's  grate  a 
mode  is  employed  of  supplying  the 
fresh  fuel  at  the  bottom^  so  that  the 
smoke  from  it  shall  be  compelled 
to  pass  through  the  red-hot  fuel 
above,  and  be  changed  from  smoke 
to  flame.  In  Amott*s  grate  Cutler's 
plan  is  improved  upon.  At  the 
lx>ttom  of  the  grate  is  a  coal-box, 
open  at  top,  but  closed  on  all  four 
sides  ;  the  bottom  moves  up  and 
^"'vn  like  a  piston,  and  is  made  to 
10  by  a  rack  and  lever.    The  box 


is  filled  with  coal,  and  the  grate 
above  it  is  supplied  with  paper, 
wood,  cinders,  and  coal.  Tne  or- 
dinary fire  in  the  grate  boras  at 
first  m  the  ordinary  way;  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  it  is  supplied 
with  coal  by  occasionally  raising  the 
bottom  of  me  box.  AU  the  black 
coal  is  below  the  burning  coal,  and 
hence  the  smoke  is  consumed  before 
it  can  ascend  into  the  chimney.  In 
Lloyd^s  prate  there  is  a  revolving 
circular  tier  of  bars,  one  segment  of 
which  only  is  seen  open  in  front; 
the  smoke  from  the  coal  in  the 
hinder  segment  passes  over  the  hot 
coal  in  the  fit>nt  seppment,  and  is  con* 
sumed ;  by  revolving  the  apparatus 
occasionally  on  its  axis,  all  parts 
come  successively  to  the  front.  In 
Kin^s  grate  there  is  an  adjust- 
ment towards  the  back  of  the  ban 
which  makes  the  in-coming  air 
assist  in  consuming  the  outgomg 
smoke.  In  Edwards's  prate  the 
chief  feature  is  the  substitution  of 
fire-brick  for  iron  in  the  main  parts 
of  the  construction,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  heat  -  retaining 
quality  of  that  material ;  but  there 
are  also  contrivances  for  lessening 
as  much  as  possible  the  escape  of 
unconsumed  smoke.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  other  inventions  for  the 
same  purpose  ready  for  adoption. 
It  is  singular  to  see  the  disinclina- 
tion on  uie  part  of  the  public  to  the 
use  of  any  material  deviation  from 
the  old  familiar  form  of  open  fire- 
place. If  the  fear  entertained  hy 
some  engineers  that  coal  will  be- 
come dear  on  account  of  our  na- 
tional supply  falling  short,  smoke- 
consuming  contrivances  will  he 
more  attended  to. 

Snider  Bifle.  (See  Rifle, 
Rifling;  Small  A&ms.) 

Snuif  Manufaoture.  Snuff 
being  the  powder  of  tobacco,  the 
manufacture  of  the  one  is  to  some 
extent  a  supplement  to  that  of  the 
other.  The  fermentation  of  the  leaf 
is  carried  to  a  great  extent  (see  To- 
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BACCO  Manufacture)  ;  and  then 
the  leaf  is  dried  before  grinding  and 
sifting.  One  form  of  sntm-mill  some- 
what resembles  a  coffee  or  cocoa 
mill,  with  a  continuous  rotation  of  the 
cone  or  crusher.  Another  has  a  re- 
ciprocating motion;  the  conemaldng 
half  a  revolution  in  one  direction, 
and  then  returning,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  teem  from  becoming 
clogged.  The  ground  tobacco  tra- 
vels on  an  endless  apron  to  a  vibrat- 
ing sieve,  where  it  is  sifted ;  the  fine 
particles  are  carried  forward  into  a 
chest,  while  the  coarser  are  returned 
to  the  mill  to  be  re-ground.  An 
endless  variety  of  snufra  can  be  pro- 
duced by  combining  different  kmds 
of  tobacco,  using  or  rejecting  the 
stalk,  fermenting  and  dr3dng  them 
to  different  degrees,  and  scenting 
them  with  various  essences,  &c. 
Rappee^  Princess  Mixture^  AmerS' 
fortf  Lundyfoot^  Scotch,  &c.,  are  a 
few  among  the  well-known  desig- 
nations. High-dried  snuff  acquires 
a  peculiar  flavour  and  odour  from 
the  leaves  being  almost  scorched  in 
the  drying. 

Soap  Manufttotnre  is,  in  prin- 
cii>le,  very  little  more  than  the  arti- 
ficial combination  of  some  land  of 
oil  or  fat  with  some  kind  of  alkalL 
Such  a  compound  renders  soluble 
in  water  the  dirt  and  grease  which 
accumulateon  the  skin,  clothes,  table- 
linen,  stairs,  floors,  &c. ;  and  herein 
we  have  the  philosophy  of  washing 
succinctly  expressed.  As  there  are 
many  kinds  of  oil  and  fat,  and  many 
kinds  of  alkali,  so  may  there  be 
many  kinds  of  soap  produced  fix>m 
them.  Soda,  the  chief  alkali  in  the 
more  useful  kinds  of  soap,  was 
formerly  obtained  fi:om  kelp  and 
barilla ;  but  now  that  it  is  obtained 
very  cheaply  fix>m  common  salt,  it 
has  given  a  prodigious  impetus  to  the 
soap  manufacture.  The  means  of 
obtaining  palm  oil  and  cocoa-nut 
oil  at  prices  much  lower  than  were 
before  possible  has  been  another  in- 
centive to  the  advancement  of  this 


trade.  As  a  useful  general  classi- 
fication, ?tard  soaps  are  made  with 
soda  as  the  alkali ;  soft  soaps  with 
potash ;  and  according  as  the  fat  is 
solid  tallow  or  Uquid  oil,  so  is  this 
tendency  to  hardness  or  to  softness 
increased.  Hence  for  various  kinds 
are  used  tallow,  lard,  dripping, 
kitchen  stuff,  fat,  fish  oil,  rape-seed 
oil,  linseed  oil,  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  &c.,  as  the  oleaginous  com- 
ponent; soda  and  potash  are  the 
alkalies,  but  to  these  are  sometimes 
added  common  resin.  The  pro- 
cesses are  as  follows :— (i.)  Boiling, 
In  making  common  bar  soap,  the 
tallow  or  oil  is  put  into  a  large  cop- 
per holding  several  tons ;  the  lye,  or 
alkaline  liauor,  is  added  b)r  degrees, 
with  a  little  salt,  and  subjected  to 
three  or  four  boilings  with  the  tallow. 
It  is  only  gradually  that  the  alkali 
saponifies  the  fat,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  spent  lye  or  waste  al- 
kaline liquor  resulting,  which  the 
soap-boilers  would  be  very  glad  to 
apply  to  some  useful  purpose.  For 
yellow  soap  a  little  resin  is  added 
after  the  boiling  is  completed.  In 
mottled  soap  tiie  pecidiar  colour 
results  from  impurities  in  the  ma- 
terials ;  but  in  white  or  curd  soap 
these  impurities  are  removed  by  sub- 
sidence. (2.)  Framing.  When  the 
boiling,  settling,  &c.,  are  completed, 
the  liquid  soap  is  laded  out  into 
fivmesj  quadrangularvessels  of  wood 
or  iron  capable  of  containing  many 
hundredweight;  each  frame  is  built 
up  of  many  minor  frames,  superposed 
one  on  another,  with  Ian  easy  contriv- 
ance for  separating  them.  When 
the  soap  has  solicUfied  by  cooling, 
the  frame  is  taken  down  piecemeal, 
leaving  the  soap  standing  as  a  com- 
pact mass.  The  mass  is  cut  into 
slabs  2  to  3  inches  thick,  by  the 
dexterous  use  of  a  wire  held  by 
wooden  handles  at  the  two  ends ; 
each  slab  is  similarly  cut  into  the 
bars  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
(3.)  Marbled  soap  is  made  by  add- 
ing a  little  sulphide  of  iron .  Windsor 
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soap  has  olive  oil  mixed  with  the 
tallow  and  perfumed.  Marine  soap 
is  made  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  which 
enables  it  to  be  used  with  sea- water. 
Transparent  soap  is  made  by  evapo- 
rating a  soda  or  potash  soap  after 
dissolving  in  alcohol.  Silicated 
soap  is  made  by  adding  a  little  sili- 
cate of  soda  or  of  alumina  to  ordinary 
bard  soap ;  it  has  some  of  the  use- 
ful properties  of  marine  soap.  Float" 
ing  soap  is  made  light  by  solidifying 
a  kind  of  lather  of  hard  soap. 
Yellow  soap,  as  we  have  said,  con- 
tains resin ;  palm  oil  is  usually  sub- 
stituted for  tallow.  White  soap  is 
too  hard  for  domestic  use,  but  forms 
a  basis  for  manyfancy  or  toilet  soaps. 
^ItT/if  soap,  much  used  in  the  woollen 
and  linen  manufactures,  consists  of 
potash  combined  with  tallow,  and 
with  whale,  seal,  olive,  and  linseed 
oils — some  or  all  of  them ;  the 
speckled  appearance  csiiltdfig^ng 
(resembling  the  interior  of  a  €g)  is 
due  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
ingredients  mix.  Toilet  sos^  is  made 
of  clarified  white  soap  combined 
with  some  or  other  of  an  almost 
endless  list  of  perfumes.  It  is  formed 
into  cakes  or  tablets  by  means  of  a 
mould  and  counter-mould,  brought 
together  in  a  lever-press.  The  soap 
duty  being  removed,  there  are  no 
means  now  of  knowing  how  much 
soap  i^  made  annuallv  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
old  duty  it  was  224,000,000  lbs. 
Our  exports  were  25,000,000  lbs.  in 
1867. 

Soda  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal 

sodiuniy  not  much  used  in  the  arts ; 

for  that  which  is  popularly  known 

by  the  name  is  realty  a  carbonate. 

Jaydrate  of  soda  is  the  caustic  soda 

used  in  soap-making.     Sulphate  of 

soda,  or  Glauber's  salt,  a  residuum 

from  certain  chemical  manufactures, 

li  useful  in  medicine.    Biborate  o 

''«^«i  is  the  substance  described  under 

*^     Chloride  of  sodium,  for- 

^  muriate  of  soda,  is  the 

tad  invaluable  common 


salt,  for  which  see  Salt,  Salterk, 
Salt  Works,  &c.  Carbonate  of 
soda  comes  for  notice  in  the  next 
article.  As  for  the  metal  sodium, 
the  basb  of  all  these  substances,  it 
is  highly  prized  by  the  scient^c 
chemist  for  its  very  peculiar  proper- 
ties ;  but  it  is  not  yet  much  used  in 
the  arts  in  its  metallic  state.  It  is 
liberated  in  the  metallic  form  by  a 
mutual  reaction  between  carbonate 
of  soda,  coal,  and  chalk,  in  a  sodium 
furnace  devised  for  the  purpose. 

Soda  Mannflftctars.  Carbonate 
of  soda,  an  invaluable  ingredient 
in  soap,  glass,  and  other  manu£u> 
tures,  IS  now  noade  almost  entirely 
of  common  salt,  instead  of  being 
prepared  from  seaweed  as  for- 
merly. (See  Kelp.)  In  Egvpt 
soda  is  made  from  a  peculiar  violet- 
coloured  water,  which  is  left  to 
evaporate.  There  results  a  crude 
caroonate  of  soda,  contaminated 
Didth  salt,  sand,  and  sulphate  of 
soda;  it  becomes  much  less  im- 
pure, though  still  crude,  by  a  refin- 
mg  process.  In  Hungary  soda 
forms  in  some  places  by  natural 
efflorescence  on  the  ground;  the 
powder  is  scraped  off,  dissolved  iii 
water,  evaporated  to  dr3aiess,  and 
heated  to  redness  to  destroy  the 
organic  matter ;  but  the  soda  thus 
produced  is  still  very  impure.  Com- 
mon salt,  we  have  said,  is  now  the 
great  source  from  which  soda  is 
prepared.  Salt  is  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  the  first  process  is  to 
convert  this  into  sulptuUe  of  soda. 
Salt  is  put  into  a  decomposing  fur' 
fiace,  and  about  an  equal  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it 
Muriatic  acid  gas  results  from  the 
chemical  action  which  goes  on  in 
the  furnace ;  this  gas  is  of  some 
use  in  making  muriatic  acid  and 
bleaching  powder;  but  as  there 
is  more  of  it  than  can  be  profitably 
employed,  much  is  let  off  through 
lof^  cnimnejTS  into  the  atmosphere, 
where  it  sadly  poisons  the  air. 
There  remains   in   the   furnace  a 
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pasty  mass  constituting  crude  sul- 
phate of  soda.  This  is  removed  to 
a  furnace  called  the  roasting  bedf 
where,  after  being  heated  for 
some  hours,  it  becomes  a  whitish 
mass  called  salt-cake.  To  convert 
this  salt-cake  into  carbonate  of  soda, 
it  is  mixed  with  limestone  and 
small  coal  in  certain  proportions, 
thrown  into  a  reverberatory  black- 
ash  furnace^  and  exposed  to  heat 
and  stirring;  various  gases  are 
given  off,  and  then  the  resulting 
mass  becomes  black  a^h^  ball  soda^ 
or  British  barilla.  This  is  made  to 
yield  about  half  its  weight  of  soda 
ash  by  steeping,  evaporating,  and 
calcining.  The  soda  ash  or  white 
ash  resulting  from  these  numerous 
processes  is  the  soda  so  largely  used 
in  manufactures ;  it  is  readly  a  car- 
bonate of  soda,  not  quite  pure.  It 
is  purified  for  plate-glass  making, 
and  some  other  delicate  purposes, 
by  a  further  calcination ;  while  the 
residue  from  this  calcination  is 
useful  in  making  soap  and  crown 
glass.  There  are  many  variations 
in  the  details  of  these  processes, 
but  the  general  routine  remains 
pretty  constant.  The  deleterious 
gases  which  are  given  off  from 
tiie  chimneys,  and  the  various 
compounds  which  accumulate  as  a 
refuse,  are  two  of  the  blots  at  our 
soda-works  :  experiments  are  being 
constantly  made  to  bring  these  sub- 
stances into  use,  but  as  vet  with 
only  partial  success.  So  largely  is 
this  important  manufacture  carried 
on,  that  some  soda-works  will  use 
500  tons  of  salt  weekly.  The  whole 
of  the  salt  used  for  this  purpose  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated 
in  1865  at  325,000  tons :  and  that 
at  least  200,000  tons  of  the  alkali 
were  made  therefrom.  The  quan- 
tity must  now  be  larger  than  this ; 
for  the  Board  of  Trade  tables  record 
no  less  than  3,200,000  cwt.  of  soda, 
in  various  forms,  as  having  been  ex- 
ported in  1867,  irrespectively  of  tiie 
supply  for  our  home  manufactures. 


Soda  Water.  (See  Mins&al 
Waters.) 

Solder ;  Solderinsr.  A  solder 
is  a  metal  which,  when  melted,  acts 
as  a  cement  between  two  pieces  of 
unmelted  metal.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  them,  known  by  the 
names  of  hard^  soft^  spelter^  silver^ 
whitCi  button^  gold^  copper^  tiUj 
plumber'St  pewterer's,  and  many 
others.  Nearly  all  the  princip^ 
metals  take  part  in  the  composition 
of  solders,  and  most  unmelted  metals 
can  be  jointed  or  cemented  by  one 
or  other  of  these  solders.  In  all 
cases  the  solder  is  more  fusible 
than  the  metal  to  be  imited.  The 
most  frcqucntiy  employed  solder 
consists  of  tin  and  lead,  and  melts 
somewhere  between  330®  and  560*^ 
Fahr.,  according  to  the  proportions 
of  the  ingredients.  Many  variations 
occur  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  operations.  The  edges  of  the 
two  metals  must  be  well  cleaned, 
and  then  heated ;  the  solder  must 
be  melted  ;  a  flux  of  borax,  &c., 
is  often  needed  to  insiu-e  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  solder  to  the  two 
pieces  of  metal,  and  soldering-irons 
of  various  kinds  are  required.  The 
name  of  autogenous  soldering  is 
given  to  a  process  wherein  neither 
solder  nor  flux  is  used.  A  mode  of 
burning  the  edges  of  the  metal 
together  is  adopted  by  the  aid  of 
intense  heat. 

Soot  is  unbumed  carbon,  the 
solid  part  of  smoke.  Peculiar  kinds 
of  soot  yield  ivory-black  and  lamp- 
black. 

Sotmdinsr  Apparatus.  Among 
many  instruments  for  measuring  the 
depth  of  the  sea  is  'EncssovUs  sound- 
ing leculy  intended  to  act  iade- 
Sendentiy  of  the  length  of  the  lead- 
ne,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
rounding  the  ship  to  the  wind. 
The  iustrument  consists  of  two 
large  tubes;  a  chamber  is  placed 
immediately  behind,  and  connected 
by  means  of  a  small  bent  orifice  to 
the  upper  extremity  of  one  of  them  ; 
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a  cavi^  called  the  ccLse,  which  is 
filled  with  a  semi-fluid  substance  that 
hardens  on  cooling.  This  substance, 
of  which  there  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  300  to  400  gallons  in  one  animal, 
consists  of  a  yellowish  mixture  of 
spermaceti  ana  oD.  By  draining, 
squeezing,  and  purifying,  the  two 
are  separated,  and  the  spermaceti 
appears  as  a  beautiful  pearly  white 
wax,  used  for  candles  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Sperm  Oil.  This  is  a  superior 
kind  of  whale  oil,  obtained  from  the 
South  Sea  instead  of  the  Greenland 
whale.  The  blanket  of  the  one, 
like  the  blubber  of  the  other,  is  the 
oily  fat  between  the  skin  and  the 
muscles,  but  thinner ;  and  the  oil  is 
obtained  from  it  nearly  in  the  same 
way.    (See  Whale  Oil.) 

Spices.  A  little  is  said  on  this 
subject  under  Cinnamon,  Ginger, 
Nutmeg,  Pepper,  &c.  Our  total 
imports  of  spice  in  1867  amounted 
to  no  less  than  25,000,000  lbs. 

Spikes,  as  means  of  fastening, 
have  recently  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  They  owe  their  effi- 
ciency to  the  adhesion  of  the  spike  to 
the  wood  into  which  it  is  driven, 
which  adhesion  resists  the  with- 
drawal of  the  spike.  On  the  Ame- 
rican railways,  where  slight  rails  are 
often  simply  spiked  dowTi  upon 
wooden  sleepers,  the  form  of  the 
spike  and  the  kind  of  wood  are 
found  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
firmness  of  the  holding.  Spikes 
known  by  the  names  of  narrow 
flat  J  wide  flat f  grooved  and  swelled^ 
grooved  and  notched^  plain  cylin- 
dricalf  square  hammered^  &c.,  are 
used ;  and  pains  have  been  taken 
to  ascertain  the  conditions  under 
which  each  kind  is  likely  to  render 
most  service. 

*■  (See  Spinning.) 

ee  Pl/inoforte.) 

The  twisting  of  mi- 

ito  a  thread  or  yam 

most  as  old  an  art 

;  almost,  because 


some  of  the  vegetable  fibres  can  be 
spun  without  weaving.  In  all  the 
varieties  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted  —  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  silk,  wool — short  filaments  are 
converted  into  long,  thin  into 
thick,  straight  into  tinsted ;  various 
modes  of  preparation  initiate  these 
changes,  bat  spinning  is  the  finish- 
ing process.  Under  the  names  of  the 
prmcipal  textile  goods  these  pre- 
paratory operations  are  noticed,  and 
also  some  of  those  connected  with  the 
spinning ;  but  a  few  general  obser- 
vations maybe  useful  here.  (I.)  DiS' 
taff and  Spindle,  Thesimplestspin- 
nmg  process  is  with  the  distaff  and 
spindle t  the  method  of  poor  peasants 
of  the  present  day,  and  in  former 
days  the  only  one.  The  distaff, 
held  under  the  left  arm,  is  a  stick 
about  a  yard  long,  with  a  cleft  or 
fork  at  the  top,  on  which  carded 
wool,  cotton,  &c.,  are  wound.  The 
spindle,  about  a  foot  long,  is  another 
stick  with  a  slit  at  the  top.  With 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  fibres  are  drawn  out  from  the 
distaff  to  a  certain  length  or  dis- 
tance, and  twisted  spirally  one 
around  another;  the  yam,  when 
thus  spun  or  twisted,  is  wound 
round  the  spindle.  (2.)  Spinning 
JVheel.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
process,  a  spinning-wheel  was  in- 
vented to  supersede  the  distaff"  and 
spindle.  Here  the  spindle  is  made 
to  rotate  by  means  of  a  wheel 
turned  by  hand,  greatly  increasing  the 
rapidity.  Soft  fleecy  rolls  or  card- 
ings  of  prepared  fibres,  a  foot  or  so 
in  length,  are  attached  one  by  one  to 
the  spindle ;  they  are  drawn  out  by 
the  nngers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
stretched  and  twisted  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  spindle  and  M'heel.  A 
coarse  thread  is  thus  made,  which 
a  repetition  of  the  process  converts 
into  fine  thread.  (3.)  Spinning' 
jenny,  James  Hargreaves  in- 
vented an  ingenious  machine,  which 
makes  one  wheel  turn  many  spin- 
dles; this  he  called  the  spinning' 
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jenny.  He  improved  on  this  from 
time  to  time,  till  he  made  one  wheel 
work  80  spindles.  The  spindles 
are  placed  upright.  The  80  rovings 
from  the  80  spindles  are  drawn  out 
horizontally,  and  clasped  by  two 
flat  edges  which  meet  together. 
This  clasp  travels  to  and  fro  on 
four  small  wheels ;  during  the  draw- 
ing away  from  the  spindles  the 
roving  is  stretched  and  attenuated 
into  a  thin  yam,  to  which  a  twist  is 
given  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  all 
Sie  bobbins ;  and  when  the  clasp  is 
driven  the  other  way,  these  lengths 
of  spun  yam  become  wound  round 
the  bobbins.  (4.)  Spinning  Frame, 
Still  further  advances  were  made. 
Richard  Arkwright  invented  his 
spinning-frame  to  do  that  which 
could  not  be  so  well  done  by  Har- 
greaves'  spinning-jenny.  To  spin 
by  rollers  had  been  more  or  less 
attempted  by  Wyatt,  Paul,  Highs, 
and  Kay;  but  Arkwright  (once  a 
poor  barber  at  Preston)  was  the 
first  to  give  practical  realisation  to 
the  idea.  His  machine  was  called 
the  water-frame^  because  it  was 
first  worked  by  water  power ;  and 
the  yam,  a  harder  and  nrmer  thread 
than  could  be  made  by  the  jenny, 
obtained  the  technical  name  of 
water-twist,  (5.)  Throstle  Spin- 
ning, After  many  changes  and 
improvements,  and  the  substitution 
of  steam  for  manual  and  water 
power,  Arkwrieht's  process  settled 
down  into  what  is  now  called 
throstle-spinning.  The  bobbins 
full  of  prepared  roving  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  throstle-frame. 
Rollers  and  bobbins  and  flyers 
draw  out  the  fibres,  elongating  and 
attenuating  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  twisting  them  tightly  into  a 
compact  yahi,  well  adapted  for  the 
warp  or  long  threads  of  woven 
goods.  In  the  technical  language 
of  a  cotton-mill,  the  throstle  is  used 
for  the  hard  coarse  yams  up  to 
about  No.  40.  (6.)  Mule  Spiiu 
ning,    Samuel  Crompton  invented 


a  very  beautiful  machine,  in  which 
he  combined  the  ienny  spinning  of 
Hargreaves  with  the  roller  spinning 
of  Arkwright;  he  called  it  the 
mule-jenny,  and  the  process  mule- 
spinning.  In  this  mule  action  the 
bobbins  containing  the  rovings  are 
on  a  fixed  frame;  the  spindles  by 
which  the  rovings  are  to  oe  twisted 
into  yam  are  on  a  movable  frame  ; 
the  movable  frame,  by  travelling 
4  or  5  feet  outward,  then  an  equ^ 
distance  backward,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately, stretches  and  attenuates  che 
threac^.  The  two  sets  of  opera- 
tions, elongating  and  spinning,  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  exquisite  regu- 
larity; 600  or  700  threads,  all 
ranged  parallel,  being  managed  by 
self-regulating  mechanism.  Mule 
yam,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
being  twisted  more  softly  and  care- 
fully than  throstle  yam,  is  suitable 
for  the  weft  or  cross-threads  of 
coarse  goods,  and  for  both  warp 
and  weft  of  fine  goods.  (See  fur- 
ther under  Cotton,  Flax,  Hemp, 
Jute,  Silk,  Wool„  for  minor 
diversities  in  the  spinning  process.) 

Spirit;  Spirits.  The  vague 
name  of  spirit  \a  given  to  a  number 
of  liquids,  many  of  which  are  other- 
wise called  essences,  essential  oils, 
alcohols,  and  ethers.  The  word  in 
the  plural,  spirits,  more  frequently 
refers  to  alcohoUc  beverages,  pre- 
pared by  various  distillatory  pro- 
cesses. Whiskey,  for  instance,  is  the 
unsweetened  spirit  of  grain,  mostly 
malted  barley;  gin  is  an  English 
spirit,  rectified  or  flavoured  with 
vegetable  extracts  and  juices  of  vari- 
ous kinds  ;  Hollands  or  Geneva  is 
made  by  the  Dutch  from  barley-malt 
and  rye-meal,  flavoured  with  hops 
and  juniper  berries;  rum  is  dis- 
tilled from  the  molasses  which  result 
from  sugar-making;  and  brandy 
from  the  husks  and  stalks  of  grapes 
left  from  the  wine  manufacture. 
There  are  also  arrack,  toddy,  beet- 
root  spirit,  potato  spirit,  &c.  (S«8 
under  these  several  headings,  and 
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also  Distilling.)  In  1867  there 
were  about  23,000,000  gallons  of 
British  spirits  distilled,  and  about 
12,000,000  gallons  of  foieign  spirits 
imported. 

Sponsre  is  either  an  aninrial  or  a 
vegetable :  naturalists  are  not  agreed 
which,  so  low  is  it  in  the  scale  of 
organic  nature.  This  substiince  is 
used  in  the  arts  for  its  well-known 
qualities  as  an  absorbent  of  liquids. 

Spring;  Sprinff  Balance.  The 
elasticity  of  metals  gives  rise  to  a 
great  variety  of  springs^  which  re- 
ceive shapes  depending  on  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
deck  springs,  watch  springs,  balance 
sptings,  coach  spring,  are  merely  a 
few  among  many  vaneties.  A  sprmg 
balance  is  a  coil  of  wire,  the  stretch- 
ing out  of  which  is  made  to  mea- 
sure the  force  which  stretches  it. 

Spruce,  Essence  and  Beer,  The 
young  shoots  of  the  black  spruce 
fir,  when  boiled  and  concentrated, 
yield  essence  of  spruce;  and  this 
essence,  when  combined  with  sugar, 
yeast,  water,  and  flavouring  spices, 
constitutes  spruce  beer. 

StainedQilJBUis.  It  is  not  always 
that  this  "^flEignation  is  correctly 
used ;  for  sometimes  the  glass  is  only 
painted  on  the  surface,  not  stained 
throughout  the  substance.  Real 
stained  glass  is  simply  coloured  glass; 
and  the  colour  is  almost  always  given 
by  adding  certain  metallic  oxides  to 
the  other  ingredients.  Many  ancient 
nations  were  acquainted  with  modes 
of  making  coloured  glass  ;  but  it  is 
not  certain  what  kinds  of  chemical 
u^^ents  they  employed.  Oxides  of 
gold  tend  to  produce  red  tints ;  those 
of  copj)ertend  towards  green;  those 
of  man  j,'anese  purple;  and  so  on  with 
other  oxides  and  chlorides.  The 
glass-stainer  ought,  therefore,  to 
])ossess  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
chemistr}'  of  colours.  Three  varieties 
of  such  glass  may  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished : — (i.)  When  glass  is  to 
be  stained  throughout,  the  colour- 
ing ingredient  is  mixed  witli  the  | 


sand,  alkali,  and  other  substances  in 
the  glass-pot,  and   melted  all  to- 
gelher ;   or  else  good  white  trans- 
parent glass  is  remelted,  and  the  me- 
tallic oxides  combined  with  it  in  that 
state.    (2.)  When  it  is  to  be  stained 
on  one  surface  only,  the  glass-blower 
has  two  pots  in  the  furnace,  one  with 
transparent  and  the  other  with  co- 
loured glass.    He  dips  his  blowing 
tube  into  the  former,  and  takes  up 
the  requisite  quantity  of  glass ;  after 
rolling  and  setting  it  a  little,  he  dips 
it  for  a  moment  into  the  coloured 
glass,  of  which  he  takes  up  a  thin 
nlm.     The  blowing  and  finishing 
are  then  proceeded  with,  leading  to 
the  production  of  glass  with  a  thin 
coloured  film  on  a  white  foundation. 
(3.)  When  it  is  to  be  painted,  ibt 
metallic  oxides  are  ground  up  with 
oil  of  turpentine  and  other  substances 
into  a  paint  or  pigment,  which  is 
applied  with  camel-nair  pencils.  The 
pamt  is  nearly  always  of  a  dirty 
muddy  colour;  and  considerable  a- 
perience  is  needed  to  determine  what 
will  be  the  tint  eventually  produced. 
The  glass,  when  painted  with  any 
device,  is  put  into  an  oven,  and 
heated  to  such  a  degiee  that  the 
metal  of  the  paint  fuses  and  incor- 
porates itself  with  the  surface.  Some- 
times the  painting  is  effected  by 
sprinkling    metallic   powder  on  a 
gummy  medium,  and  then  bakingit 
Various  kinds  of  fancifully-coloured 
glass    are    briefly     noticed    under 
AvENTURiNE.  (See  also  Enamel) 
StamplnfiT.       Metal   (in  thin 
sheets),  leather,  card,  paper,  doth, 
and  othersubstancesarenowjAiw^ 
with  some  pattern  or  other  in  enor- 
mous variety.    There  is  always  some 
kind  of  die,  with    or    withoat  a 
counter-die ;    and    the    pressure  is 

Eroduced  by  hand,  by  treadle-press, 
y  screw-press,  or  by  hydrauhc press, 
according  to  the  degree  of  force  re- 
quired to  be  used.  Stamping  isnot 
very  extensively  adopted  injeweQay. 
for  the  precious  metals  as  well  as  for 
cheap  imitations  :  there  is  asarias 
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material  a;  well  ns  o(  time,  and 
;isioa  in  form.   The  French 
'iiliy  made  much  advance 
iD  this  ait. 

StandBTd;  Starllnsr.  In  order 
to  insure  that  the  English  coins  shall 
be  reliable  in  quality,  certain  stand- 
ards are  adopted,  to  which  they 
mtist  severally  confotm.  All  are 
alloys  or  mixed  metals,  although 
there  is  in  each  some  one  metal  that 
greatly  prepondCTates.  Standard 
or  sterling  gold  consists  of  H  gold 
and  -fj  copper ;  standard  or  sterling 
silver  of  j^  silver  and  ^  copper ; 
and  standard  irome  (lately  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  copper  coinage} 
A'W  copper,  1^  tin,  and  tis  linc. 
Then  there  are  standards  of  weight: 
9344  sovereigns  must  weigh  20  lbs. 
troy;  66  shillings,  I  lb.  troy ;  and 
J9  bronie  halfpence,  I  lb.  troy.  The 
coiners  at  the  Mint,  not  being  able 
lo  insure  absolute  accuracy,  are 
allowed  a  certain  margin  of  error 
called  the  remedy.  This  error  or 
remedy  from  the  standard  is  drawn 
out  to  many  places  of  decimals  in 
the  Mint  regulations,  aeeing  that 
the  assayings  and  weighings  are  con- 
ducted with  extreme  minuteness  and 
niaety  of  detail.  (See  Coins; 
MllfT;  Pnt.)  Alloys  are  adopted 
instead  of  pure  metal  for  coins,  as 
beine  harder  and  better  able  to  wilh- 
sbDdwear  and  tear.  Sleriingsi]- 
Tsr  for  coinage  is  Ibe  same  in  quality 
aa  itamiard  silver  for  silver  plate. 
lirespectiVEly  of  coinage,  standard 
yBrdff>  gallons,  boshels,  pounds, 
onnccs.  Sec.,  have  been  prepared  for 
the  Govenunent,  as  authoritative 
laadels  liom  which  others  may  be 
made  for  commercial  purposes ;  and 
these  standards  have  a  legal  autho- 
risation given  to  them  by  Acts  of 
Farliament.  In  no  department  of 
mechanical  art,  or  science  applied  to 
practii.al  purposes,  is  more  scrupu- 
lous care  observed  than  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  standards.  Every 
influence  which  temperature  and 
humidity  can   exert  in   expanding 


or  shrinking  solids  or  liquids  is  tahen 
into  account ;  and  (he  skill  of  some 
of  our  most  eminent  men  is  brought 
into  requisition,  to  insure  the  utmost 
possible  accuracy  in  every  part  of 
the  operation. 

Starch  is  a  kind  of  Hour  or  farina 
that  ciists  in  a  large  number  of 
seeds,  roots,  (ubeis,  stems,  frnits, 
and  hchens.  It. forms  with  boiling 
water  a  kind  of  mucilage  which  cools 
down  into  a  jelly ;  and  it  is  to  this 
mucitagtnouB  quaUty  that  it  mainly 
owes  its  usefulness  in  the  arts. 
B^'Sear,  potato,  rice.amru/root,  sago, 
and  tapioca  are  the  chief  kinds  of 
stareh  producers.  Ordinaiy  starch  is 
mostly  made  of  wheat.  The  gialn 
is  coarsely  ground,  steeped  for 
several  days  iu  water,  and  fermented  j 
the  fermented  liquor  is  allowed  to 
settle,  and  the  starcb-water  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  bran.  A  number  of 
other  processes  ensue,  until  the 
starch,  as  a  neuly  white  residue,  is 
produced  in  the  form  of  cakes, 
which  crack  into  the  small  pieces  so 
famiharly  known  in  the  lanndress's 
starch.  To  manufacture  starch  pro- 
fitably on  a  large  scale,  numerous 
patented  processes  are  adopted. 

Statue  Oaatinff.  Bronze  busts, 
made  hollow  from  a  solid  model,  are 
produced  somewhat  as  follows  ; — 
The  mould  must  be  in  at  least  three 
pieces,  often  much  more,  for  articles 
presenting  such  varieties  of  cun'a- 
ture  and  under-cutting  as  statues, 
statueltes,  busts,  equestrian  figures, 
and  tlie  like.  These  pieces  are 
made  separately,  each  from  one  par- 
ticular part  of  the  model,  and  all 
with  their  edges  so  nicely  adjusted 
as  to  permit  the  making  of  clean 
joints.  The  mould,  when  the 
pieces  are  fitted  together,  deter- 
mines the  exterior  form  and  mark- 
ings of  the  cast ;  and  a  core  is 
needed  to  settle  the  thickness  of  (he 
melal.  A  pit  or  cavity  is  formed  in 
sand,  and  hlled  with  ■•  «»; 

made  of  plaster  of  ] 
watery    the  mould 
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middle  of  the  pit.  At  a  particular 
stage  the  mould  is  removed  piece- 
meal, the  core  dried  and  burned, 
and  pared  away  in  every  part  to  a 
degree  eaual  to  the  intended  thick- 
ness of  tne  metaL  The  surface  of 
the  core  does  not  require  any  par- 
ticular finish,  as  it  merely  repro- 
duces, in  reverse,  the  inner  or 
hidden  surface  of  a  hollow  statue. 
The  core  and  mould  being  properly 
adjusted,  molten  bronze  is  carefully 
poured  into  the  space  between 
them ;  when  this  has  cooled,  the 
pieces  of  mould  are  removed  from 
the  exterior,  and  the  c6re  from  the 
interior.  The  bust  or  statuette  is 
then  finished  by  the  chaser,  to  re- 
move the  markings  of  the  mould- 
joints. 

Bt&KOL.  The  vast  importance  of 
steam  in  the  arts  depends  mainh- 
on  these  two  circumstances :  xhkZ 
the  change  of  cosdidcm  from  water 
to  steam,  and  ruv  vmi,  is  very 
easily  brought  about :  and  that  the 
diffoence  in  bulk  bcf  ccia  those 
two  states  is  esormoosly  great. 
I'Lai-U  sceam.  as  irctn  the  i^c^nh 
of  a  tea-ke:tle.  is  cctt  rfaVx  strsTr. : 


water: 


or  acT:ec:i5  vipccr.  tcdr.g  c=::e  rr*r.f- 
pare-:  iTfC  —vi-ibje.  Tbe  cesscn- 
os'  err  sJT  iijc,  :r.i:  d ^rarn  *i  ij: 
cqsil  iesEp<aAi»:e  ai>d  i3der  ecnil 
rc«s»:=ie,    axe    as    S    i?    x.       j.iit 


cunpest  asr  2s.  ra^er  ecuu  .^^,- 
xaxne  ar»d  pccsFcre.  i^  }E^:^e£C 
aaidt^s  qperrayr  w^  ib 
saeser  ocies 

Tbe  mt>-r.gTrift1  lauLciM 
js  iit 


cc  ffirtir 


When  a  grnea  buUr  of  steam  is 
confined  within  a  vessel  of  definite 
dimensions,  diange  in  its  tempera- 
ture leads  to  the  three  conditions  of 
sub-saturated,  saturated,  and  super- 
heated  steam ;  distinctions  very  im- 
portant in  the  wofking  of  steam- 
engines.  When  water  at  21I*  is 
producing  steam,  the  steam  is  at 
the  ordinary  piessuie  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  becoming  high-pressure  or 
Ime^essure  steam  wiien  the  tem- 
perature exceeds  or  frdk  short  of 
this  limit.  Taking  50  indies  of 
mcrcnrv  as  the  pressure  of  tiie 
atmosplicre,  steam  at  76*  Fahr.  has 
a  pressure  of  only  i  inch  -  10^,  2 
indies;  127*,  4  inches,  162!*,  10 
inches ;   i&T,  15  indies ;    19^,  ao 

all  cjumples  of 

Higb-picssnre,  on  the  cod- 
i&  dse  following  figures: 
40  mdaes ;  248*,  60  inches ; 
266*,  80  indies ;  280^,  100  inches ; 
326*,  200  inches;  361*,  aoo  indies; 
418",  600  TTyih«  The  last  named 
wocii  be  caLed  *'20  atmospheres.** 
Tbese  figures  show  how  great  is  the 
ex^.£niSTe  or  bzasdng  tension  of 
sceizn  vibec  healed  much  beyond 
r:r*.  Si£i:z:  asd  water  can  co^adst 
ai  il— -.ts:  zry  ifimperatsre ;  but  the 
siifL—  iJwsT«  caomzic  ixKireheatdian 
ir*  Wire: .  jjtb  re  |:i  ibe  ihennometer 
iszls  tr  Ofirsn  r:_  There  is  a  large 
sxiZTCi^.  cs^-j&t  Idee  heat,  whidi  is 
jx  rsyTintI  r.asz3DC3nin  the  exist- 
esLK  of  jCrfiT.  be  of  whidi  the 
ibenan«»c:sr  teHs  is  nothing.  AD 
liiise  anairs:?  r^niiDerriiig  the  tem* 
perxmra.  asnsrr.  pressure,  and 
'larmc  iisfr:  cc  ^~*g-^  xre  of  great 
inntariajirv  il  tbf  TTtpay  and  action 
af  nie  sssEHi-scnine.  '  Steam  is 
imicx  cmrurnced.  ijso,  in  heating 
wsxsr.  Tn^irm*:  soiids,  and  boiling 

tout  Ons33i««.     ^See  Loco- 
WCCTT..  RjciWAT  and  Road.) 
~  If  there  is  one 

vaii::r    osserves    to  be 
ilhe^rsBiss:  of  aH,  in  idatioD 
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to  its  influence  on  material  progress, 
perhaps  it  is  .  the  steam-engine. 
Even   those  who  would  name  in 

E reference  the  printing-press  must 
ear  in  mind  that,  without  the  steam- 
engine,  the  power  of  the  press  in 
diffusing  knowledge  would  always 
have  been  limited.  The  action  of  the 
steam-engine  depends  virtually  on 
this — that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  be- 
comes 1, 600  or  1,700  cubic  feet 
of  steam  when  it  exchanges  the 
liquid  for  the  aeriform  state ;  and 
that  the  violent  disturbance  of  air, 
to  make  room  for  this  steam,  gives 
motion  to  the  pistons,  shafts,  beams, 
cranks,  wheels,  &c.  The  projects 
of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Savory, 
Moreland,  Pepin,  Newcomen.  and 
others  before  the  time  of  Watt, 
gradually  habituated  the  minds  of 
inventors  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
this  expansion  of  steam  into  water 
is  a  great  and  available  source  of 
power,  and  that  a  country  in  which 
coal  is  cheap  ought  to  develop  this 
power  into  usefiHness.  Then  came 
James  Watt*s  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions, just  about  a  century  ago — 
notably  the  condenser,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  steam  both  above  and 
below  the  piston.  Numberless  and 
beautiful  as  have  been  the  subse- 

auent  inventions,  it  remains  true 
lat  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  steam-engine  are  nearly  as 
Watt  left  them.  Whatever  may 
be  the  external  form  and  general 
arrangements  of  the  several  parts  of 
a  steam-engine,  the  classification 
into  condensing  and  high-pressure 
is  clear  and  convenient.  A  condens- 
ing engine^  or,  with  equal  correct- 
ness of  designation,  low-pressure 
engine f  has  such  an  arrangement  of 
cyunder  that,  after  the  piston  has 
been  driven  one  way,  the  steam 
escapes  into  a  vessel  called  the  con- 
denseTy  where  a  spray  of  cold  water 
re-condenses  it.  A  vacuum,  more 
or  less  perfect,  being  thus  made  in 
the  condenser,  the  cylinder  is  pre- 
pared for  the  action  of  a  new  por- 


tion of  steam  in  pressing  the  piston 
downwards;    and    so    the  process 
goes  on,  the  steam  used  in  causing 
one  movement  of  the  piston  being 
removed  by  condensation  before  a 
renewed  supply  is  aamitted  to  act 
on  the  other  side  of  the  piston. 
Valves  of  various  kinds  and  beautiful 
action    regulate    the    ingress    and 
egress  of  steam ;  gauges  denote  the 
degree  of  vacuum  and  other  parti- 
culars ;  while  pumps  and  pipes  carry 
away  tie  water  which  collects  in  the 
condenser.      A    hi^h-pressure   or 
non-condensing  engine  has  no  con- 
denser   and    no    air-pump ;    it    is 
smaller  and  cheaper  than  the  con- 
densing   engine.      On    the    other 
hand,  it  is  obliged  to  be  worked  at 
a  higher  pressure  of  steam,  a  cir- 
cumstance   attended    with  certain 
disadvantages.    The    steam,    after 
being  admitted  from  the  boiler  into 
the  cylinder,  presses  the  piston  along 
in  one  direction,  but  as  there  is  no 
condensing   and   no   vacuum,  the 
steam  can  only  escape  into  the  open 
air.    This  it  must  do  before  a  new 
supply  of  steam  can  enter  to  press 
the  piston  in  the  opposite  direction. 
One  side  or  the  other  of  the  piston 
is  always  in  communication  with 
the    atmosphere,    the    pressure    of 
which  must  be  overcome  before  the 
next  movement  of  the  piston  can  be 
effected.      Hence  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  power  arising,  as  compared 
with  the  condensing  engine;   and 
some  of  the  machinery  has  to  be 
made  additionally  strong  to  bear 
the  force  of  the  high-pressure  steam. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  steam  has 
once  been  raised  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature, a  small  increase  of  heat 
will  produce  a  large    increase    of 
power ;  the  greater  the  power  raised, 
the  less  relatively  is  the  quantity 
of  fuel  necessary  to  raise  it,  other 
things  being  equal.    Nevertheless, 
the  total  consumption    of  fuel  is 
about  15  per  cent,  less  in  a  condens- 
ing than  m  a  high-pressure  engine 
circumstance  that  often  deter* 


mines  the  choice  of  the  fotmer  in 
places  wbete  fuel  is  dear;  while, 
□n  the  other  band,  where  water  is 
scarce,  the  high-pressure  becomes 
(he  more  nseful  of  the  two.  Al- 
though condensing  and  non-con- 
dtnsing  are  the  principal  designa- 
tions, tiere  are  others  which  mnst  be 
briefly  adverted  to.  A  coinfeund 
engine  putakes  of  the  qualities  of 
the  other  two.  The  sleam,  having 
been  soiaewhat  expanded  in  a  Gmslt 
cylinder,  is  admitted  to  alargerone, 
where  it  wotks  the  piston,  and 
passes  into  a  condenser.    A  ' 


mgini 


:    of    ' 


dopted,  not  in  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  Bleani,  but  in  applying  the 
ver  to  work  the  By-wheeL  There 
._  1  horiiontal  beam  at  the  top, 
having  a  connection  with  the  piston- 
rod  at  one  end  and  the  crank- 
ifl  at  (he  other.  It  is  claimed 
t  in  this  form  the  cylinder  and 
piston  wear  better ;  but  there  are 
certain  disatlvaDlages  which  lead  to 
other  forms  being  more  and  more 
generally  employed.  A  horizontal 
engine  has  the  cyhndet  horizontal, 
and  the  fly-wheel  worked  without 
ervention  of  a  beam.  Its 
superiority  over  the  beam  engine 
:onsists  in  the  following  items :  it 
IS  less  heav}';  it  occupies  less  room: 
it  is  more  simple  in  construction 
and  in  working ;  it  is  less  liable  to 
•ak  down ;  the  piston  can  be 
irked  more  rapidly ;  finally,  it  costs 
___s  to  make,  and  less  to  build  a 
Ibundation  on  which  the  engine  may 
rest.  An  oscillating  engine  has  the 
cylinder  so  placedas  to  oscillate  like 
apendalum.  and  thereby  conform  to 
the  crank,  the  motion  of  which  is 
derived  directly  from  the  piston-rod. 
A  rotary  engine  has  no  cylinder 
and  piston  of  the  usual  form,  no 
reciprocation  of  up-and-down  or 
lo-and-tro  motion ;  fee  steam  acta  at 
once  upon  a  revohing.  apparatus, 
1  which  communicates  with  the  fly- 
r  iiieel.  Z>t«r  engines,  vertical  en- 
------       on  engines,  truni 


other  designatiOD 
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indeed,  nopractical  limit  to  the  diver- 
sities which  the  working  apparatus 
may  present.  The  most  useful 
generalisation,  perhaps,  is  this — 
Uiat  all  locomotives  are  non-con- 
densing, and  that  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  other  steam-engines  are 
condensing.  At  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867  there  was  a  steam- 
engine  which  won  high  cncominni 
from  the  engineers  who  closely 
studied  iL  It  obtained  the  complu 
name  of  the  Corliss-Alliat-PorUr- 
Whitworth  engine,  having  been 
invented  by  Corliss,  improved  by 
Allan  and  Porter,  and  made  t^ 
Whitworth.  Its  main  pecoHaiily 
consists  in  an  exqnisite  adjust- 
ment of  valves,  controlled  by  an 
automatic  governor :  and  its  main 
purpose  is  to  economise  every  atom 
of  steam,  by  allowing  none  to 
escape  without  doing  its  allotted 
quota  of  work.  It  is  an  American 
invention,     and    eiempljfies 

In  which   the 

which  is  dearerwith  them  than  wilb 
OS.  Mr.  Cola  gives  a  very  Dsefo] 
tabuIatioQ.in  which  are  stated,  ' 
steam-engine  with  appendages 
given  amount  of  horse  power,  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder,  the  length 
of  the  stroke,  the  length  and  dia- 
meter  of  the  cyhndrical  boiler,  the 
total  weight,  and  the  total  COsl. 
His  range  of  sizes  is  from  4  to 
50  horse  power,  and  the  prices 
stand  thus : — 


\ 


ang  many  « 


/5» 

624 
671 


it  will  here  be  seen,  ni 
aeviates  far  from  £2^  pet  horse 
power,  within  theselimits.  Larger 
sizes  are  more  special  in  character. 
These  figures  are  for  horizonlal 
high-pressure  engines.  Condensing 
engines  cost  about  £b  per  horse 
power  additianal.  A  portable 
sleam.engine.with  boiler,  on  wheels, 
ranges  from  _£'i40  for  4-harse 
up  to  /505  for  20-borse.  A 
patent  fnel-econoraiser  costs  from 
Clo  to  ^120,  according  to  size  of 
boiler,  various  subsidiary  details  are 
noticed  under  Boiler;  Expansive 
Working  ;  Fuel  Economiser  ; 
Indicator;  Injector;  Locomo- 
tive, Railwav  and  Road; 
Safety  Valve,  &c.  Our  exports 
of  steam-engines  in  I S67  were  valued 

ateom-enBliis  AveraBCB.      A 

useful  mode  of  tabulating  the  action 
and  value  of  steam-engines  is 
adopted  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
cosdinesa  of  coal  renders  economy 
very  important  in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  furnaces,  boilers, 
SHndeis,  pistons,  and  valves.  All 
e  engines  of  one  class,  or  applied 
to  one  kind  of  duty,  are  placed  to- 
gether in  a  group,  and  the  average 
struck  for  each  group.  A  recent 
computation  gives  the  following  re- 
sults : — Pumping  engines,  load  per 
square  inch  of  piston,  I J  lbs.;  strokes 
per  minute,  5  i  water  drawn  up  per 
minute,  4,000  gals. ;  duty,  or  weight 
lifted  I  foot  high  by  the  consump- 
tion of  I  cwt.  coal,  60,000,000  lbs.; 
consumption  of  coal  per  horse 
power,  4  lbs.  Whim-engines:  depth 
of  raising,  900  feet ;  weight  drawn 
up  from  this  depth  by  using  I  cwt, 
coal,  JO  Itibbles  of  3  cwt.  each ; 
duty,  16,000.000  lbs.  Stamping 
engines:  strokes  per  minute,  14 ; 
duly,  31,000,000  lbs.  The  average 
duty  of  pumping  engines  in  Com. 
wall  rose    in    twenty   yt —    ' 


lS,oo 


0  60,0. 


olbs. 


some  of  the  tables  reJaling  to  this 
subject,  in  the  adoption  of  cwt.  ia 
ind  bushel  in  others. 
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engine  is  becoming  s  valuable  ad' 
juncC  in  farming.  From  the  very 
earliest  days  of  the  steam-engine, 
projects  have  been  entertained  to 
this  effect;  and  many  ingenious  ma- 
chines have  been  tried — the  earliest 
inventors,  as  usual,  failing,  bnt  sup- 
plying usefiil  hints  for  their  suc- 
cessors. Fowler  and  Howard  have 
been  the  most  snccessful  inventory 
hitherto.  FoTleHs  steam-plough 
comprises  a  locomotive,  or  engine 
on  wheels,  placed  at  one  end  or  side 
of  a  field;  an  anchor  deeply  fixed 
in  the  ground  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field  ;  an  endless  wire  rope  en- 
lending  from  the  anchor  (o  a  drum 
or  wheel  acted  upon  by  the  engine  ; 
and  a  plough  or  ploughs  attached 
to  the  wire  rope.  The  ploughs  are 
so  made  as  to  actin  both  directions  ; 
and  thus  the  aleara-engine,  pulling 
athothsidesof  the  endless  wire  rope 
in  turn,  permits  the  ploughing  to 
proceed  without  turning  the  plough 
at  (he  end  of  each  line  of  furrow. 
Howard's  apparatus  has  the  locomo- 
tive at  one  comer  of  the  field,  and 
a  system  of  wire  ropes  esteudiug  all 
roundthefield.  Fowler's,  Howard's, 
Coleman's,  Aveling  and  Porter's, 
and  other  format  of  steam  apparatus, 
have  their  several  features  of  merit. 
Other  modes  of  treating  the  land 
besides  actual  ploughing  are  possi- 
ble, when  once  the  substitution 
of  steam  power  for  horse  or  ox 
power  is  effected ;  and  thus  there 
may  be  steatji-cultivators,  steam- 
harrows,  iic,  as  w 
flimghs. 

Steam  Hammer.    How  to  work 
a  hammer  with  steam  instead  of 
manual  power,  with   a 
rapidity  of  blows,  and  with  any  de- 
gree of  force  from  a  gentle  tap  to  a 
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blem  which  Mr.  Nasmjrth  set  before 
himself;  and  admirably  has  he  solved 
it.  A  particular  engine-shaft  of  large 
diameter  being  required  in  18^7,  it 
was  found  that  no  mechanical  ham- 
mer then  in  existence  could  deal 
blows  formidable  enough  to  forge 
it.  Mr.  Nasmyth  set  his  fertile  bram 
to  work,  and  by  degrees  perfected  a 
steam-hammer,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, actually  made  until  1843.  In 
its  latest  developments  this  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important 
machines  known  to  the  mecnanical 
engineer.  As  usually  constructed, 
there  is  a  mass  of  iron  called  the 
hammer-blockf  weighing  sometimes 
several  tons ;  and  a  smaller  mass 
6xed  to  the  lower  part  of  it  consti- 
tuting the  hammer.  This  hammer 
works  upon  an  anvil,  embedded  in 
the  upper  surface  of  a  ponderous 
mass  called  the  anvil-block,  so  sup- 
ported by  a  solid  foundation  as  to 
l)e  able  to  bear  almost  any  amount 
of  concussion.  Rising  from  the 
ground  arc  two  standards,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  retain  the  moving  part 
of  the  mechanism  between  them; 
these  standards  are  joined  at  the  top 
by  a  linte^^  A  small  steam-engine 
is  upheld  mainly  by  the  lintel,  with 
steam-cylinder,  valve-box,  piston-rod, 
steam-chest,  and  other  accessories, 
all  specially  adapted  to  this  kind  of 
work.  The  steam-boiler  may  be  at 
any  convenient  distance,  and  steam 
brought  from  it  through  a  jacketed 
steam -pipe.  The  arrangement  is 
such  that,  when  steam  enters  the 
cylinder  below  the  piston,  the  pis- 
ton is  driven  up,  and  drags  up  with 
it  the  hammer-rod,  hammer-block, 
and  hammer ;  when  the  steam  es- 
capes through  a  valve  to  the  waste- 
pipe,  the  hammer  and  its  append- 
ages fall  with  tremendous  force  by 
thdr  sheer  weight.  There  is  self- 
acting  gear  which  arrests  the  rise  of 
the  piston  at  any  required  height, 
***v  giving  to  the  hammer  any 
^-^♦h  of  fall.  When  once 
>mmer  will  continue 


its  lusty  blows  with  uniform  power; 
a  slight  change  made  by  an  attend- 
ant will  yaiy  either  the  rapidity  of 
the  blows  or  height  of  the  des  ent, 
or  both,  and  another  slight  move- 
ment will  stop  the  action  altogether. 
All  the  detailed  mechanism  which 
enables  one  single  workman  to*  do 
this  is  exceedingly  beautiAil,  espe- 
cially that  in  which  some  of  the 
steam  is  made  to  act  as  an  elastic 
cushion  or  spring.  We  have  seei 
the  same  steam-hammer  crush  a> 
iron  bar  an  inch  thick,  and  then,  \^ 
a  simple  movement  of  a  handle, 
give  taps  so  gentle  as  to  descend 
upon  a  nut  without  cracking  die 
shell.  The  first  steam-hammers 
that  were  made  had  hammer-blocks 
of  about  i^  cwt.  each ;  but  the  ma- 
chine has  smce  been  vastly  increased 
in  weight  and  power,  insomuch 
that  there  are  now  examples  varying 
from  2  cwt.  to  20  or  30  tons.  At 
Krupp's  celebrated  steel-works  at 
Essen,  in  Prussia,  there  is  one  steam- 
hammer  said  to  be  50  tons  in  weight, 
with  a  cylinder  6  feet  in  diameter; 
the  blows  which  it  hurls  are  received 
upon  an  anvil  weighing  no  less  than 
185  tons.  There  arenearly  fifty  steam- 
hammers,  of  various  sizes,  at  these 
gigantic  works.  A  duplex  steam- 
hammer  has  been  invented,  and  par- 
tially brought  into  use,  having  two 
horizontal  cylinders,  and  two  ham- 
mers which  approach  each  other 
horizontally,  squeezing  and  thump- 
ing any  object  (such  as  a  mass  of 
red-hot  iron)  that  comes  between 
them. 

Steam  Man.  Early  in  1868  the 
Americans  introduced  a  mechanical 
novelty  under  the  name  of  the  steam- 
man.  It  consisted  of  a  gigantic 
figure  of  a  man,  about  8  feet  high, 
with  a  furnace  in  his  mouth,  a  boUer 
in  his  chest,  a  smoke-vent  through 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  a  steam- 
whistle  in  his  mouth.  His  legs,  fiill 
of  cranks,  levers,  and  springs,  moved 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  human 
legs,  and  on  a  level  road  would  tra- 
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vel  a  mile  in  two  minutes.  He  drew 
a  small  carriage  after  him.  Whether 
any  combination  of  levers  can  equal 
the  rolling  of  a  pair  of  wheels  in 
utilising  steam  power  for  road  loco- 
motion is  rather  a  doubtful  problem. 

Steam  Vessel.  If  a  steam- 
engine  can  make  a  wheel  and  a  shaft 
rotate,  it  can  obviously  give  rotation 
to  some  kind  of  wheel  dipping  into 
water ;  and,  if  the  wheel  nas  pad- 
dles at  the  periphery,  this  rotation 
may  be  made  to  propel  a  ship  or 
boat.  This  idea  early  took  hold  of 
men*s  minds.  When  James  Watt 
began  his  great  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine,  about  1769,  the  steam 
navigators  set  to  work ;  and  by  the 
successive  labours  of  S3rmington, 
Taylor,  Miller,  Eitch,  Rumsey,  Bell, 
Fulton,  and  others,  the  system  was 
fully  established  as  a  sound  one  by 
about  the  year  181 2.  What  has 
since  resulted  every  one  knows — 
merchant  and  passenger  steamers 
up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
equalled GreatEastem  ;  superb  line- 
of-battle  timber  ships  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  ponder- 
ous iron-clads  of  the  Northumber- 
land  and  Hercules  kind — all  pro- 
pelled by  steam  power.  Almost  all 
the  forms  of  engine  mentioned  under 
Steam  Engine  have  been  tried  in 
boats  and  ships;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  yet  decided  which  form  is 
the  best.  In  the  Great  Eastern  the 
engines  which  work  the  screw  ai'e 
entirely  different  in  build  from  those 
which  work  the  paddles.  The  ope* 
rations  noticed  under  Ship  Build- 
ing require  modification  when  the 
ship  b  to  be  a  steamer,  but  the  gene- 
ral principles  still  prevail.  (See, 
for  modes  of  propulsion,  Nautilus 
Propeller  ;  Paddle  Wheel  ; 
Screw  Propeller.) 

Stearine  is  nearly  allied  to  stearic 
acid.  This  acid  is  a  complex  union 
of  carbon,  hydro^^en,  and  oxygen, 
obtained  from  various  fatty  matters, 
and  belongs  to  the  class  of  solid 
fatty  acids.    It  exists  in  mutton  suet 


and  most  solid  fats.  When  pure,  it 
is  a  tasteless  and  inodorous  wax- 
like substance.  It  is  obtained  by 
various  processes  of  saponifying,  de- 
composing, pressing,  crystallising, 
&c.  It  is  used  in  making  a  weU- 
known  form  of  candle.  (See  Candle 
Manufacture.)  Stearic  acid 
forms  stearates  by  combination  with 
various  other  bodies.  The  stea- 
rates of  the  alkalies  easily  make 
a  good  frothy  lather,  and  are,  in 
fact,  among  the  principal  chemical 
ingredients  in  soap.  Stearate  of 
lead  is  used  in  medicine.  There 
are  three  modes  now  adopted  of 
manufacturing  stearine.  (i.)  The 
fatty  matters  are  treated  with  about 
14  per  cent,  of  lime,  thus  produc- 
ing various  kinds  of  lime-soap,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  setting  free 
glycerine,  which  is  dissolved  in  water. 
(2.)  They  are  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  followed  by  distillation.  (3.) 
They  are  decomposed  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  water,  heat,  and 
pressure,  producing  a  white  stea- 
rine, and  an  acid  oil  of  good  quality. 
M.  L6on  Droux  displayed  some  im- 
proved apparatus  for  this  manufac- 
ture at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 

Steatite,  or  Soa^sione,  is  a  pe- 
culiar mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of 
silica  and  magnesia,  varying  from 
white  to  reddish  yellow,  easUy  cut, 
with  difficulty  broken,  and  soft  and 
greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  used  in 
the  porcelain  manufacture ;  by  gla- 
ziers in  marking  on  glass,  and  by 
tailors  for  marking  on  cloth;  in 
making  French  chalk,  Venice  talc, 
rouge,  powder  for  extracting  grease 
spots ;  in  imitating  engraved  stones ; 
and  in  many  other  ways. 

SteeL  If  it  were  possible  to  ex- 
pel all  carbon  from  wrought  or  cast 
iron,  the  metal  would  still  be  iron, 
one  of  the  simple  substances  of 
scientific  chemistry.  But  the  same 
would  not  be  the  case  with  steely 
which  is  always  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  carbon,  both  constituents  beir^' 
indispensable.      Steel  differs  fr 
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iron  in  the  (quantity  of  carbon  com- 
bined with  it,  and  in  the  mode  of 
combination.  All  manufactured  iron, 
whether  wrought  or  cast,  contains 
some  carbon;  but  in  steel  it  is  so 
combined  as  to  constitute  a  carburet 
of  iron.  Verylittle  is  needed,  but  this 
little,  when  chemically  combined, 
renders  the  iron  harder,  denser, 
smoother,  finer,  and  more  elastic ;  it 
takes  a  whiter  colour  and  a  brighter 
polish,  and  rusts  less  quickly.  Steel 
contains  more  carbon  than  wrought 
iron,  but  less  than  cast;  and  all 
these  niceties  of  gradation  may  be 
included  between  the  limits  of  0*25 
and  2*0  per  cent,  of  carbon.  No 
steel  worthy  of  the  name  can  be 
made  from  any  except  good  iron; 
the  Oregrund  iron  from  Sweden  is 
the  best,  made  with  charcoal  fuel ; 
the  best  English  is  from  Ulverstone. 
Steel  Mantifaoture.  Different 
processes  are  adopted  for  causing 
the  proper  quantity  of  carbon  to 
combine  with  the  iron.  In  England 
the  most  customary  method  is  ce^ 
mentatioTit  conducted  in  the  appara- 
tus described  under  Cementing 
Furnace.  Here  carbon  is  made  to 
combine  with  pure  malleable  iron. 
The  bottom  of  each  trough  of  the 
furnace  is  covered  2  inches  deep 
with  powdered  charcoal,  sometimes 
combined  with  salt  or  a  little  ashes 
and  salt.  Bars  of  malleable  iron 
are  laid  on  this  bed  parallel,  and  a 
little  way  apart ;  then  another  layer 
of  powdered  mixture ;  then  anotner 
set  of  bars ;  and  so  on,  till  the  trough 
is  nearly  filled,  no  two  bars  being 
allowed  to  touch.  The  whole  is 
coyered  with  charcoal,  sand,  and 
fire-tiles,  to  keep  in  the  heat  and 
eoidnde  the  air.  All  apertures  being 
BOV doted,  afierceheat  is  maintained 
*^  many  days,  more  for  shear  steel 
■^  Ibr  firing  steel,  and  still  more 
Htee-tool  steel,  until  the  char- 
•^^en  driyen  into  the  yeiy 
*he  bars  of  iron, 
'((eel  require  a 
or  conyerting. 


By  drawing  out  bars  occasionally 
through  the  testing  holes,  the  work- 
man can  see  how  the  process  goes 
on.  The  bars  which  haye  been  con- 
yerted  are  in  the  state  called  blistered 
steel t  whiter  than  iron,  granular  in- 
stead of  fibrous  in  texture,  and 
covered  with  blisters.  It  may  be 
forged  into  rough  articles  at  once; 
but  for  finer  purposes  it  requires  the 
process  of  tilting,  to  close  up  fissures 
and  cavities.  The  blistered  steel  is 
broken  into  pieces  18  inches  or  so 
in  length;  nalf-a-dozen  of  tiiese 
are  bound  together  into  a  fagot; 
the  fagot  is  heated  to  a  welding 
heat,  and  the  tilt  hammer  is  made 
to  give  it  a  torrent  of  blows,  which 
weld  the  pieces  of  the  fagot 
together,  and  convert  the  whole  into 
a  square  bar  of  smooth  dense  steel. 
In  this  state  it  is  called  shear  sted, 
and  the  process  is  often  called  shear- 
ing, A  vast  number  of  useful  and 
ornamental  articles  are  made  fix>m 
shear  sted.  Cast  steel  is  still  finer 
in  quality  than  shear  steel,  and  re- 
quires for  its  production  a  heat 
greater,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
known  in  manufactures.  It  is  made 
from  blistered  steel,  without  the 
intermediate  stage  of  shear.  The 
crucibles  are  filled  with  this  steel, 
broken  into  fragments,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  intense  temperature 
of  a  wind-furnace,  which  the  cruci- 
bles are  expressly  intended  to  sup- 
port. (See  Crucible;  Wind 
ITURNACE.)  Each  furnace  is  just 
large  enough  to  contain  two  cruci- 
bles and  the  requsite  amotmt  of  fuel. 
The  charge  for  each  crucible  is  about 
30  lbs.  of  blistered  steel,  with  a  little 
manganese,  and  sometimes  a  little 
charcoal.  The  steel  is  melted  in 
about  four  hours,  and  preparations 
are  then  made  for  pouring  it  out 
into  ingot  moulds,  which  are  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  some  large  enough  for 
about  a  30  lb.  ingot,  some  for  40  lbs., 
60  lbs.,  or  more.  Each  mould  is 
made  of  cast-iron,  in  two  parts 
hinged  together ;  and  a  30  lb.  charge 
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will  fill  a  mould  2  inches  square  by 
2  feet  long.  All  being  ready,  the 
men  put  on  hempen  aprons  and 
leggings,  soak  them  in  water  to 
resist  the  heat,  open  a  trap-door  in 
the  floor  of  the  casting-house,  and 
remove  the  cover  from  the  crucible, 
which  is  just  beneath  the  trap .  With 
a  pair  of  long  tongs  a  man  grasps 
the  crucible  and  draws  it  up,  exposed 
to  a  fearful  heat  the  while.  He  and 
an  assistant  pour  out  the  white, 
dazzling,  flasmng  molten  steel  from 
the  crucible  into  the  mould,  the  in- 
terior of  which  is  temporarily  coated 
with  carbon,  to  prevent  the  iron  from 
being  burned  by  the  intense  heat ; 
the  steel  sparkles  and  scintillates 
like  a  brilliant  firework.  As  the. 
steel  soon  solidifies,  the  mould  is 
opened,  and  the  ingot  removed  from 
it  red-hot  The  ingot  of  cast-steel 
thus  prepared  resembles  a  bar  of 
tilted  steel  in  so  far  as  it  is  ready  for 
the  further  processes  of  forging,  roll- 
ing, &c, ;  but  as  the  metal  is  denser 
and  harder  than  tilted  steel,  more 
care  is  required  in  the  operations. 

Steel  XCannfiEkot-are,  New  Pro- 
cesses. The  above  description 
relates  to  the  usual  mode  of  mak- 
ing steel  in  England,  as  practised 
for  a  long  series  of  years;  but  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  mention 
that  vast  changes  are  taking  place, 
promising  great  manufactiuing  ad- 
vantages in  the  future.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  most  expeditious 
and  economical  mode  of  making 
steel  would  be  to  draw  out  carbon 
from  iron  which  contains  too  much, 
instead  of  driving  carbon  into  iron 
which  contains  too  little.  Many 
modes  of  following  this  new  system 
are  now  adopted,  mostly  by  so 
heating  the  better  kinds  of  cast-iron 
in  fiumces  as  to  drive  o£f  the  excess 
of  carbon.  Krupp^s  celebrated  steel, 
made  at  his  great  works  at  Essen,  in 
Prussia,  is  &us  made : — Carefully- 
selected  iron,  after  the  smelting,  is 
puddled  without  refining,  in  presence 
of  slag  or  cinder,  and  brought  to  the 


state  of  puddled  steel ;  this  is  re- 
melted  in  crucibles,  and  poured  out 
into  ingot  moulds  as  cast -steel. 
Klrupp  has  cast  one  single  mass  of 
steel  weighing  50  tons — a  weight 
never  yet  equalled  by  steel  manu- 
facturers. A  very  important  plan 
for  converting  iron  into  steel  is  de- 
scribed under  Bessemer  Steel. 
Chenofs  steel  is  made  by  incorpo- 
rating a  peculiai  kind  of  iron  with 
any  substances  rich  in  carbon,  such 
as  charcoal,  resin,  wood  tar,  or  fat. 
Mushefs  sietl  is  produced  by  fusing 
malleable  iron  with  carbonaceous 
matter  in  crucibles,  the  proportions 
being  regulated  according  to  the 
kind  of  steel  to  be  made,  very 
much  like  the  Indian  wootz  method 
of  making  steel.  Vickers*s  steel  is 
made  by  combining  iron  scrap, 
ground  charcoal,  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese  in  certain  proportions. 
Homogeneous  metal  has  a  little  car- 
bon, so  combined  as  to  give  it  an 
intermediate  quality  between  mal- 
leable iron  and  cast-steel.  Riepe's 
steel  is  one  of  many  kinds  produced 
on  the  Continent  by  puddling  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  the  making  of 
steel  being  herein  but  a  modification 
of  the  making  of  iron.  Uckatius* 
steel  is  made  by  granulating  molten 
pig-iron  in  cold  water,  and  fusing 
the  granulated  metal  with  pul- 
verised spathic  ore  in  an  ordinary 
cast-steel  furnace.  A  method  called 
the  Siemens-Martin*s  plan  of  pro- 
ducing steel  is  now  (1868)  attract- 
ing much  attention.  A  process 
more  recent  than  any  of  the  above 
is  Heaton*s,  depending  on  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  chemical  sails 
into  the  furnace.  The  whole  trade 
of  steel  manufacture  is,  in  truth,  in 
a  transition  state,  the  forerunner  ap- 
parently of  highly  valuable  results. 

Steel  Pens.  The  prodigious 
number  of  steel  pens  now  made  in 
England,  chiefly  tX  Birmingham, 
and  in  various  cities  oh  the  Conti- 
nent, is  among  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  recent  trade.    The  cheap- 
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nesE  K  sDch  Ihat  persons  have  no 
induccmEnt  [o  economise.  When  a 
writer  can  obtain  a  gross  of  pens 
for  a  shilling  or  less,  ne  is  tempt^ 
to  take  up  a  new  one  without  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  the  old  nne  is 
really  worn  out.  The  beginning 
of  the  sled  pen  was  (he  amiing  of 
(he  nibs  cS  quill  peas  with  bits  of 
steet,  to  ni.ike  them  more  durable. 
Horn,    bone,    ivory,    tortoiseshelt, 

(lass,  and  other  substances  have 
een  tried,  as  harder  materials  than 
quill.  Gold  pens  were  introduced, 
having  the  nibi  studded  with  little 
bin  of  diamond,  niby,  rhodium,  pal- 
l.idium,  iriiiium,  and  other  kinds  of 
hard  gems  and  metals,  Springi 
were  attached  to  the  back  of  some 
of  these  pens  to  impart  elasticily. 
All  such  invendons,  however,  were 
necessarily  too  coEtly  for  the  gencnll 
public;  and  mnnufacfurets  bent 
their  attention  steadily  (o  the  pro- 
duction of  pens  from  thin  aheet-siecl. 
BditcI  penii,  into  which  a  handle 
could  be  inserted  ;  pens  with  a  nib 
like  an  inverted  spoon  ;  pens  with  a 
diagonal  sUt;  pens  with  singular 
bends  and  necks  to  give  them  elas- 
ticity—all  were  tried;  and  the  num- 
ber of  patents  ta.keo  out  concerning 
Ihcm  was  enormous.  Themastusc- 
ful  and  economical  form  (that  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar)  was  ar- 
rived at  after  many  patient  trials.  Id 
making  the  usual  steel  pens,  steel  is 
lolled  in  sheelsofa  particular  thick- 
ness, cut  into  broad  strips,  heated 
and  annealed,  scoored,  and  again 
rolled.  Each  strip  is  cut  up  into 
blanks  by  means  of  a  cutting-out 
press,  the  length  of  the  blank  being 
m  the  direction  of  thefibre.  One  or 
more  holes  are  stamped  in  each 
blank  as  well  s&  the  name  of  tbe 
maker,  &c.  Each  blank,  stilJ  a  flat 
piece  of  steel,  is  then  stamped  up 
into  the  usual  convexity  and  con- 
ivity.    The  nibs  are  ground  by  fric- 
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Vind  with  another).  So  far  back 
as  1853  there  were  50,000  tons  of 
iron  converted  into  steel,  mostly  at 
Sheffield  ;  but  the  quantity  is  vastly 
larger  now,  owing  to  the  rapid 
advance  in  the  use  of  Bessemer  and 
other  varieties  of  low-priced  steel. 
About  the  time  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,'  tliere  was  a 
calculation  that  Sheffield  possessed 
205  converting  furnaces,  producing 
80,000  tons  of  blistered  steel  annu- 
ally; and  2,437  casting  furnaces, 
producing  52,000  tons  of  cast-steel. 
Coach-spring  steel  has  been  set 
down  at  a  usual  price  of  about  ;^20 
per  ton,  bar  steel  ;f  35,  and  cast- 
steel  ;f  45 ;  but  this  was  before  the 
cheapening  process  here  adverted 
to. 

Steelyard  is  an  instrument  for 
weighing,  different  from  the  ordinary 
balance  or  pair  of  scales  in  many 
ways.  As  usually  made,  there  is 
the  short  arm  of  a  lever  to  receive 
the  article  which  is  to  be  weij;;hed  ; 
a  known  weight  is  made  to  slide 
along  the  longer  arm  of  the  same 
lever  until  the  two  arms  are  in  hori- 
zontal equilibrium.  It  is  thus  known 
what  is  tne  weight  of  the  substance 
by  observing  3ie  position  of  the 
counterweight  on  the  graduated  long 
arm.  A  ring  or  hook  attached  to 
the  fulcrum  enables  the  instrument 
to  be  either  held  in  the  hand  or 
hung  upon  a  fixed  support.  Some 
steelyards  have  an  index-hand  in 
addition,  to  indicate  the  weight 
more  exactly.  Steelyards  of  a  more 
complex  Idnd  have  two  fulcra,  placed 
at  different  distances  from  the  point 
to  which  the  article  to  be  weighed 
is  attached,  and  having  their  in- 
dexes and  suspending  hooks  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  lever;  one 
end  is  used  for  measuring  smaller 
weights,  the  other  end  larger.  Many 
bent-lever  balances  act  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  steelyard.  The  hanish 
steelyard  has  the  weight  fixed  at  one 
extremity  of  the  lever,  with  a  mov- 
able fulcrum.    Tht  s^ng  or  pocket 


steelyard  is  one  of  the  varieties  of 
spring  balance.  Merchants  of  the 
Steelyard^QX^  German  traders  who 
were  permitted  by  Edward  IV.  to 
have  a  commercial  establishment  in 
London.  Their  depdt  or  warehouse, 
called  the  Steelyard^  was  on  the 
spot  where  the  Thames  frontage  of 
the  Cannon  Street  Railway  Station 
now  stands. 

SteerinfiT  Apparatus.  The  helm 
or  rudder  of  a  ship  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description;  but  very  im- 
proved forms  are  now  coming  into 
use.  The  great  iron-clad  Hercules 
affords  one  among  many  examples 
of  the  use  of  improved  steering  ap- 
paratus, which  gives  superior  ma- 
noeuvring power  to  the  vessel.  Not- 
withstanding the  advantages  of  the 
balanced  rudder,  it  is  apt  sometimes 
to  miss  stays,  a  defect  which  leads 
many  commanders  to  prefer  the  ordi- 
nary rudder,  in  spite  of  the  facihties 
in  the  former  for  quickness  of  turn- 
ing. A  compromise  between  the 
two  systems  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Hercules,  The  balanced  rudder 
is  itself  jointed  and  hinged  upon  the 
line  of  pivot ;  and  by  a  combination 
of  double  cylinders  and  bolt  plates, 
one  part  of  the  rudder  can  be  locked 
fast  as  a  stem-post,  the  other  part 
working  from  its  hinges  as  an  ordi- 
nary rudder.  Or,  if  needed  for  par- 
ticular exigencies,  both  parts  may 
be  locked  iumly  together;  and  these 
modifications  can  be  effected  simply 
by  the  insertion  or  withdrawal  of  a 
couple  of  hand  pegs. 

Stencilling  is  a  sort  of  midway 
process  between  printing  and  deco- 
rative painting,  a  cheap  substitute 
for  both.  A  pattern  is  drawn  upon 
a  thin  plate  of  metal,  pasteboard,  or 
any  other  convenient  material,  and 
perforations  cut  through  in  confor- 
mity to  it.  This,  which  constitutes 
a  stencil-plate t  is  laid  upon  the 
substance  to  be  painted;  a  brush, 
dipped  in  colour,  is  passed  to  and  fro 
over  it;  and  a  pattern  becomes 
painted  according  to  the  parts  which . 
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and  placed  in  a  casting-box,  where 
liquid  plaster  of  Faiis  is  poured  over 
it»  with  such  precautions  as  to  ffl 
tvciy  minute  line,  not  only  in  the 
*«Beb.  but  in  any  engraved  bLocfc  ^ot 
'  foEB  pact  of  die  page. 
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some  of  dfee  sheets  of  paper. 
upon  a  hot  iron  plate,  aoad  screwed 
down  tight,  the  paper  soon  bccomfi 
a  hard  moold  iit  fiar  casting  stereo- 
type meial  being  povred  upon  it  in- 
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Klend  of  Dpon  a  plaster  mould.  This 
method  has  been  found  particularly 
useful  for  piintiiig  by  cylinder  ma- 
chines, on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  pR.pier-jiiach^  could 
be  made  to  confonD  to  the  curvature 
of  the  cylinder.  The  plan  is  now 
much  adopted  in  newspaper  work, 
several  slercotype  casts  from  the 
same  mould  being  used  In  the  same 
machine  at  one  lime.  Electrotype 
casts  arealsonowmade;  thestereo- 
QTie  plate  virtually  consisting  of  a 
deposit  of  copper  instead  of  a  layer 
"'■" '     cooled  down  from  the 
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name  given  to  an  appari 
(iB68)invenled  in  Anie 
type  is  so  guided  as  to  leave  its  in- 
dented impress  upon  a  plastic  sur- 
face ;  and  then  type  metal  being 
poured  over  the  surface,  a  stereotype 
plate  is  produced.  The  motive  power 
to  work  the  machine  is  supplied  by 
electricity ;  but  the  hand  of  the 
operator  mast  detennine  which  let- 
ter is  successively  selected  for  the 
impress ;  this  is  done  by  pressing 
down  the  keys  of  a  sort  of  piano- 
forte key-board,  as  in  some  of  the 
type-coin  posmg  machines.  The  idea 
is  an  old  one ;  and  nothing  bat  a 
long  course  of  trial  will  show  whe- 
ther this  mode  of  realising  it  will 
prove  successful.  Hitherto  the  chief 
liifficnlly  has  been,  in  all  such  con- 
trivances, to  bring  down  the  parti- 
colar  type  upon  the  exact  spot  where 
the  letter  is  to  be  impressed — adifG- 
cully  that  must  necessarily  increase 
where  the  number  uf  varieties  is 
considerable,  seeing  that  the  whole 
must  occupy  a  considerable  space. 
One  way  tned  has  been  to  dispose  the 


Uquely.  It  will  always  (so  far 
past  attempts  have  shown)  be  d 
cult  to  shift  either  ihe  types  or 
plate  sideways  through  any  ci 
siderable  dislonceat  each  success 


(See     Stand  AKD, 
Stbrlinq.) 

Still.  This  is  the  usual  name  of 
the  principal  apparatus  with  which 
Ihedistillercarhesonhistiade.  The 
problem  is,  how  best  to  separate  the 
water  vapour  from  the  spirit  vapour, 
with  the  least  waste  either  of  spirit 
or  of  fuel.  As  the  State  derives  an 
enormous  revenue  from  British  spi- 
litSj  the  Excise  are  very  stringent  in 
the  supervision  of  distilleries ,-  but 
as  they  have  more  than  once  changed 
the  mode  of  measuring  or  estimat- 
ing the  spirit  for  duty,  they  afford 
an  excuse  to  the  distiller  to  invent 
new  forms  of  still,  so  as  to  produce 
more  spirit  for  a  given  amount  of 
duty.  The  system,  for  instance,  may 
be  such  as  to  render  very  large  stills 
more  profitable  to  work  than  those 
of  smaller  size.  There  are  some 
stills  at  work  that  will  produce 
^,000  gallons  of  spirit  per  hour.  In 
Scotland  a  kind  called  Colfey's  still 
is  mostly  in  use  for  grain  whiskey ; 
Stein's  for  malt  whiskey;  and  the 
■'  small  still  "  for  malt  whiskey  of 
special  quahty.  'See  Distilung; 
GiN;  Whiskey.) 

Stookinffs.  Stockings,  or  fusg, 
were  made  of  cioth  in  this  country 
until  about  the  time  of  Henry  VHI., 
when  knitted-work  began  to  be  im- 
ported from  other  countries.  The 
elastic  nature  of  the  new  fabric 
led  to  its  general  adoption, 
until,  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  knit 
ted  stockings  were  cKtensively 
I.  The  use  of  silk  was  naturally 
confined  almost  to  the  wealthy ; 
while  cotton  stockings  were  but  little 
known  till  the  last  century.  Arising 
lut  of  various  causes,  theworsted- 
itocking  trade  centred  itself  chiefly 
n  Leicester,  that  of  silk  in  Derby, 
md  that  ot^  cotton  in  Nottingham 
and  the  neighboming  districts.  The 
stockingers  oi  framework  knitters 
■    ■■  Ud,  which 
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inventors  made  improvements  on 
the  frame,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce ribbed  stockings  and  open- 
worked  mittens ;  but  the  plain 
worsted  or  cotton  stocking  has 
always  been  the  characteristic  type 
of  knit-work.  The  apparatus  itself 
is  noticed  under  Framework  Knit- 
ting ;  while  the  larger  development 
of  the  trade  under  die  factory  sys- 
tem is  treated  in  Hosiery  Manu- 
facture. 

Stone  for  building  is  usually 
called  freestone^  probably  because 
it  yields  freely  to  the  action  of  the 
saw  and  chisel,  which  the  harder 
granites  do  not ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  so  soft  and  fnable  as 
to  crumble  away  auickly.  The  two 
chief  classes  are  limestone  and  sand' 
stoney  each  separable  into  many 
different  kinds.  A  softer  kind,  mar' 
blgf  is  largely  used  for  more  delicate 
purposes  ;  while  very  hard  granite 
is  invaluable  in  great  engineering 
operations.  The  chief  kinds  of 
stone  are  described  under  such  head- 
ings as  Granite,  Limestone, 
Marble,  Sandstone.  The  work- 
ing operations  are  treated  under 
Blasting;  Masonry;  Quarry, 
Quarrying;     Stone  Working, 

Stone,  Artifloial.  Hard  cement 
is,  in  effect,  artificial  stone,  and  so 
are  all  kinds  of  concrete ;  but  the 
name  is  usually  confined  to  blocks 
of  composition,  capable  of  being 
used  in  that  shape  as  substitutes  for 
large  squared  stones.  Ransome's 
artificial  stone  is  one  such  kind.  It 
consists  of  sand,  gravel,  pebbles, 
fragments  of  limestone  or  granite, 
or,  indeed,  of  almost  any  stony  sub- 
stances, ground  and  sifted  very  fine, 
as  the  solid  ingredients.  The  liquid 
vehicle  is  made  by  dissolving  flint 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  at  high 
temperature  and  pressure.  The 
«>lias  are  mixed  with  this  liquid  to 
-"^nRistence,  and  cast  into  any 
*«ceptacle,  whether 
mould  or  not. 


After  slow  drying,  the  composition  is 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  cnloride  ot 
calcium  ;  a  chemical  reaction  forms 
insoluble  silicate  of  lime,  whidi  is 
retained,  and  soluble  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  is  easily  got  rid  of. 
The  result  is  an  artificial  stone,  frag- 
ments of  real  stone  cemented  by 
silicate  of  lime ;  a  kind  of  flint-glae 
impervious  to  moisture ;  it  resists  the 
atmosphere  well,  and  is  very  hard 
and  strong.  Ransome's  composition 
is  moulded  into  paving  stones,  filters, 
scvthe  stones,  and  grindstones.  By 
selecting  finer  or  speciallv-coloured 
fragments  to  be  mixed  with  the  so- 
lution, capitalsycolumns,  balustrades, 
mouldings,  cornices,  chimney-pieces, 
floorings,  steps,  and  other  kinds  of 
ornamental  stone- work  are  produced. 
Orsi's  artificial  lava  is  made  of  3 
parts  stone  or  gravel,  2  parts 
pounded  chalk,  i  part  tar,  tV*^ 
part  wax.  The  solid  ingredients 
are  added  to  hot  melted  tar,  and 
the  mixture  is  poured  into  moulds. 
Blocks,  pipes,  tubes,  troughs,  hol- 
low vessels,  and  other  articles  are 
made  of  this  substance.  Metallic 
lava  is  a  mixture  of  2  parts  ground 
flint,  3  broken  marble,  i  resin,  and 
small  quantities  of  wax  and  colour- 
ing matter  (tc»  imitate  sandstone, 
red  granite,  &c.).  This  is  chiefly 
used  for  tesselated  pavements.  The 
pieces  are  made  on  a  flat  iron  plate, 
and  are  ^  inch  to  i  inch  thick, 
backed  up  to  any  required  thickness 
with  plain  brown  lava.  The  mode 
of  casting  and  joining  the  sepa- 
rate coloured  pieces  or  tiles  de- 
pends on  their  shapes,  and  on  the 
mutual  arrangement  of  the  several 
colours.  For  the  hUon  used  as 
a  substitute  for  blocks  of  stone  in 
hydraulic  engineering,  see  Con- 
crete. 

Stone,  Decay  of.  Some  kinds 
of  stone  have  a  tendency  to  decay 
or  disintegrate  much  more  rapidly 
than  others,  and  in  consequence  are 
much  less  fitted  for  building  pur- 
poses.      Great   disappointment  in 
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this  matter  has  been  felt  m  refer- 
ence to  the  stone  used  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Abundant 
precautions,  it  was  beheved,  had 
been  taken  to  make  a  good  selec- 
tion. A  scientific  commission  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  principal  quar- 
ries in  the  kingdom ;  while  Professor 
Daniell  and  Professor  Wheatstone 
were  employed  to  try  the  collected 
specimens  of  stone  by  various  che- 
mical and  mechanical  tests.  The 
investigations  were  confined  to  lime- 
stones and  sandstones,  but  embraced 
a  great  variety  of  those  two  classes. 
Having  ascertained  the  kinds  of 
stone  employed  in  several  old  build- 
ings, the  age  and  condition  were 
compared,  and  inferences  dra^ni  as 
to  the  merits  of  different  quarries. 
Cathedrals,  churches,  abbeys,  cas- 
tles, manor-houses,  bridges  were  ex- 
amined to  this  end,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  information  obtained, 
showing  how  greatly  the  varieties 
of  stone  differ  in  durability ;  some 
having  a  tendency  to  disintegrate 
throughout  their  whole  substance, 
some  only  at  the  surface,  by  rain, 
air,  smoke,  and  corroding  fumes  from 
factories.  The  tests  applied  by 
the  commissioners  were  remarkably 
complete.  Specimens  obtained  from 
each  quarry  were  accompanied  with 
full  particulars  concerning  the  com- 
position and  colour  of  the  stone,  the 
weight  per  cubic  foot,  the  thickness 
of  the  workable  bed,  the  size  of 
block  that  could  be  procured,  the 
price  at  the  quarry,  the  mode  and 
cost  of  carriage  to  London,  total 
cost  when  worked  up  into  masonry, 
and  examples  of  its  use  in  existing 
buildings ;  and  then,  in  cubes  of  2 
inches  each  way,  every  piece  was 
subjected  to  nearly  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  test,  chemical  and  mecha- 
nical. The  result  of  these  lengthened 
inquiries  was,  that  the  commissioners 
selected  Bolsover  magnesian  lime^ 
stone,  from  a  quarry  in  Derbyshire, 
as  possessing  a  greater  combina- 
tion of  good  qualities    than    any 


other.  Nevertheless,  this  selected 
stone  is  now  found  to  be  decaying. 
The  beautiful  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster is  displaying  old  age,  even  in  its 
youth.  A  parliamentary  committee 
inquired  into  the  facts  of  the 
decay.  It  then  transpired  that  the 
Bolsover  quarry  did  not  contain 
sufficient  available  stone  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  the  deficiency  had 
been  obtained,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  from  quarries  in  various 
neighbourhoods.  The  palace  is,  in 
fact,  a  jumble  of  stones  from  dif- 
ferent localities  and  of  different 
qualities,  varying  greatly  in  the 
power  of  resisting  decay.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  was  found  that  in  the 
Bolsover  quarry  itself  the  lower 
beds  were  not  so  good  as  the  upper, 
a  fact  apparently  not  known  to  the 
commissioners.  Some  of  the  stones 
at  the  palace  actually  began  to  de- 
cay only  nine  years  after  being  put 
up,  while  others  near  them  are  still 
quite  sound.  The  result  of  this  un- 
fortunate experience  is,  that,  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  stone  are 
more  numerous  even  than  had  been 
supposed.  How  far  decaying  stone 
can  be  arrested  in  its  decay  is  no- 
ticed in  the  next  article. 

Stone,  Freservation  of.  This 
is  sought  to  be  effected  by  causing 
the  stone  to  absorb  some  chemic^ 
liquid  which  shall  either  change  the 
texture  to  a  certain  depth,  or  at  least 
act  as  a  protecting  varnish.  One 
plan,  by  Mr.  Szerelmey,  consists  in 
making  the  stone  absorb  a  certain 
silicate  solution,  and  then  giving  it 
a  coating  of  asphaltum  varnish ;  the 
silicate  (it  is  claimed)  hardens  the 
stone,  while  the  varnish  protects  the 
sihcate  from  moisture.  Mr.  Raii- 
some  has  a  plan  by  which  the  stone 
is  made  to  absorb,  first  a  solution 
of  silicate  of  soda,  and  then  one  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  According  to 
the  theory,  a  silicate  of  lime  is  formed 
by  double  decomposition  of  these 
solutions,  and  driven  into  the  pores 
of  the  stone  to  a  depth  varying  with 
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the  time  of  exposure.  Mr.  Kibble 
brings  forward  a  plan  for  protecting 
stone  by  means  of  a  composition  of 
ground  lime,  turpentine,  unseed  oil, 
silicate  of  lead,  and  burnt  copperas, 
and  applying  it  as  a  kind  of  white 
paint.  Mr.  Davies  has  proposed  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  unseed  oil ; 
Messrs.  Barff  and  Sullivan  a  mode  of 
treatment  with  alumina,  carbonate 
of  zinc,  and  silicate  of  potash ;  Mr. 
Hardwicke  a  mixtiu'e  of  potash- 
alum,  fish  oil,  and  linseed  oil ;  Mr. 
Quarm  an  application  of  simple  oil 
alone;  Mr.  Bemays  a  coating  of 
silico-fluoric  acid,  washed,  if  the 
stone  be  hard,  widi  solution  of  am- 
monia or  potash  ;  Messrs.  Rust  and 
Mossop  a  coating  of  solution  of 
caustic  barytes,  washed  with  fltx>- 
silicic  acid.  Baron  Gros  has  (tem- 
porarily only,  it  is  admitted)  pro- 
tected the  stone  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Paris  by  coating  it  with  a  composi- 
tion of  lo  parts  wax,  30  oil,  and 
1  litharge,  heated  to  212°.  Mr. 
Spiller,  of  Woolwich  Arsenal,  pro- 
poses a  solution  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  with  a  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  ammonia  in  the  case  of 
magnesian  limestone.  Mr.  Crookes 
suggests  a  composition  of  fuller's 
earth  with  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  The  above  list  might 
be  largely  added  to.  Some  of  the 
methods  have  been  tried  on  the 
stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
but  their  merits  can  only  be  fully 
tested  by  time ;  at  present  the  symp- 
toms are  not  very  promising.  An 
examination  of  tlie  actual  condition 
of  the  stone  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building  was  made  in  1868  by  Mr. 
Abel,  Chemical  Superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich. 
He  has  reported  unfavourably  of 
the  result.  Mr.  Szerelmey's  mode  of 
treatment  was  in  some  respects  more 
effective  than  the  others,  but  it  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

Stoxieware.      It  is  not  easy  to 

e>t:^|>li8h  a  real  distinction  between 

nyy  earthenware,  browu  ware, 


and  stoneware ;  but  many  of  the 
products  of  the  Lambeth  potteries 
are  well  known  under  the  last-named 
designation.  Some  of  them  are 
made  from  a  yellowish-brown  day 
found  at  Deptford.  Some,  harder 
in  kind,  are  made  of  calcined  and 
ground  flint  mixed  with  pipe-clay. 
Occasionally  the  upper  part  of  a 
brown  jar  is  a  deeper  brown  than 
the  rest ;  this  is  produced  by  dipping 
it  in  a  mixture  of  red  ochre  and  liquid 
clay.  Some  of  the  enormous  ves- 
sels now  made  of  such  ware  require 
very  slow  baking,  and  much  care  also 
in  me  glazing.  Another  kind,  called 
delft  or  delphf  so  named  from  the 
Dutch  town  in  which  it  was  first 
made,  consists  of  a  kind  of  marl, 
generally  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
colour,  and  glazed  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  way. 

Stone  Worklngr.  When  a  block 
of  any  of  the  usual  kinds  of  build- 
ing stone,  such  as  limestone  or  sand- 
stone, has  been  brought  in  a  rough 
form  from  a  quarry,  it  goes  through 
many  mechanical  processes  to  fit  it 
for  use.  The  same  is  nearly  the  case 
for  marble  and  for  granite,  with  modi- 
fications due  to  &e  delicacy  of  the 
former  and  the  hardness  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  hand  processes  are  chiefly 
conducted  with  the  saw  and  chisel. 
The  saw  is  an  iron  blade,  blunt  at 
the  edge.  It  does  not  really  cut  the 
stone,  but  is  the  means  of  applying 
small  particles  of  sharp  sand,  which 
act  like  the  teeth  of  a  fine  saw. 
The  sawing  of  stone  by  hand  in  a 
mason's  yard  is  familiar  to  every  one; 
the  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  blade, 
kept  constantly  wetted  by  sand  and 
water.  The  hand-pick  chips  off  pro- 
tuberances ;  the  chisel  and  mallet 
work  down  the  surface  to  a  rough 
level ;  while  sand  and  emery  enable 
two  surfaces  to  grind  and  polish  each 
other.  The  machine  processes  are 
far  more  interesting.  In  sawing  a 
block  into  slabs,  several  saws  are 
fixed  parallel  in  a  frame,  at  dis- 
tances apart  equal  to  the  thickness 
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of  the  slabs  :  one  series  of  move- 
ments, governed  by  steam  power, 
saws  all  the  slabs  simultaneously.  In 
Dean  Forest,  pavement  slabs  are 
cut  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time,  by 
fixing  a  number  of  cutters  on  a  large 
revolvingdisc  or  cylinder ;  250  square 
feet  of  pavement,  ij  inches  thick, 
can  be  cut  by  one  of  these  machines 
in  ten  hours.  By  another  machine 
a  series  of  chisel  cutters  follow  each 
other  along  the  same  groove,  being 
fixed  to  a  frame  travelling  along  a 
miniature  railway.  Small  circiSar 
cutters,  ranged  parallel  on  an  axis, 
are  employed  to  cut  up  slabs  into 
slips  and  fillets  of  various  widths. 
Circular  pieces,  even  cylinders  and 
tubes,  are  cut  by  the  aid  of  hollow 
cylindrical  tools,  and  of  cutters  of 
various  kinds  made  to  rotate.  The 
shaping  of  moiddings  is  effected  by 
grinding  rather  than  cutting ;  iron 
patterns,  having  the  proper  cuiva- 
tures  given  them,  are  made  to  rotate 
rapidly ;  the  slab  of  marble  is  caused 
to  pass  slowly  under  them,  and  is 
ground  down  by  the  pressure  of  the 
iron,  aided  by  moistened  sand.  To 
grind  large  slabs,  a  fiat  iron  plate  is 
used ;  both  receive  a  kind  of  spiral 
motion,  and  the  iron  grinds  away 
the  stone  or  marble.  Smaller  pieces 
are  ground  by  pressing  them  down 
upon  a  horizontal  revolving  cast-iron 
disc.  The  polishing  is  only  a  finer 
kind  of  grinding. 

Stop  of  an  organ  is  a  rather  in- 
appropriate name  for  a  set  of  pipes 
all  jdelding  one  kind,  register,  or 
timbre  of  sound.  Each  stop  has  a 
set  of  pipes,  governed  by  one  parti- 
cular knob  or  draw-stop.  The  re- 
lation which  these  stops  bear  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  instrument  is 
described  under  Organ,  Church. 

Stourbridge  Clay  is  very  largely 
used  in  making  crucibles,  melting- 
pots,  retorts, fire-bricks,  hearth  tiles, 
and  the  like,  owing  tp  its  great  power 
of  resisting  heat.  Only  one  district 
in  England  yields  it.  The  real 
Stourbridge  clay  is  so  limited  in  ex- 


tent that  a  circle  of  two  miles  dia- 
meter would  include  the  whole  of  it. 
At  a  depth  varying  from  3  to  180 
yards,  it  has  been  dug  for  fire-brick 
and  crucible  purposes  for  at  least 
three  centuries,  below  a  layer  of  thick 
coals ;  and  the  clay  itself  is  in  a  seam 
varying  from  6  to  40  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Some  of  the  glass  pots  now 
made  of  this  clay  are  so  large  as  to 
weigh  30  cwt.  each.  The  pots  last 
from  tM'o  weeks  to  nine  months  each, 
according  as  they  are  employed  for 
melting  plate,  crown,  sheet,  bottle, 
or  fiint  glass.  About  i2,ocK>  tons 
of  the  best  pot-clay  are  worked  up 
yearly,  and  100,000  tons  of  all  the 
different  qualities. 

Stove.  Referring  to  Fire  place 
for  a  notice  of  open  stoves,  we  treat 
here  of  those  which  are  closed  in  by 
doors  and  covers.  A  stone  jar  con- 
taining smouldering  wood  or  peat, 
and  a  brazier  containing  smouldering 
charcoal,  were  close  stoves  of  a 
certain  kind  ;  but  we  here  speak  of 
real  stoves  of  iron,  closed  in  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  as  much  heat  as 
possible  from  a  given  quantity  of 
fuel.  There  are  many  kinds.  ( i .)  The 
Dutch  stove,  much  used  in  work- 
shops, is  an  upright  cylinder  of  sheet- 
iron,  having  one  door  a  little  above 
the  middle,  another  door  near  the 
bottom,  a  top  that  can  be  either 
opened  or  closed,  a  closed  bottom, 
three  iron  legs  to  stand  upon,  and  a 
flue-hole  at  the  side  opposite  to  the 
doors.  Between  the  level  of  the 
two  doors  is  a  grating  of  iron  bars  to 
form  a  fire-place.  The  upper  door 
opens  to  admit  the  fuel ;  the  lower 
door  to  admit  fi'esh  air  and  to  re- 
move the  ashes ;  the  cover  to  admit 
saucepans,  &c.,  to  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  stove ;  while  the  flue-hole 
serves  as  a  connection  with  an  iron- 
pipe  chimney.  Almost  all  the  heat- 
producing  power  of  the  fuel  is  here 
made  available.  (2.)  The  American 
stove  is  square  in  build,  and  has  a 
double  casing,  so  arranged  that  there 
shall  be  air  in  the  space  between  the 
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two.  The  central  part  is  an  oven 
for  baking,  while  the  heat  from  the 
fire  surrounds  this  oven  on  top, 
bottomland  all  sides  except  one.  (3.) 
The  Russian  Stove,  In  the  north 
of  Europe  a  stove  is  used  square  in 
form,  with  a  number  of  horizontal 
partitions.  The  fire  is  kindled  at 
the  bottom;  the  heated  air  and 
smoke  are  compelled  to  pass  in  a 
zigzag  path  over  and  around  all  the 
partitions ;  these  partitions  being 
formed  of  glazed  tiles,  and  the  whole 
of  the  stove  as  much  as  possible 
made  of  brick  or  tile,  the  heat  is 
absorbed  by  these  substances,  and 
is  radiated  slowly,  but  during  a  great 
length  of  time,  mto  the  room.  The 
fuel  is  very  economically  used,  and 
the  fire-place  is  so  arranged  that  no 
smoke  can  enter  the  room ;  never- 
theless there  is  a  kind  of  stifling 
want  of  ventilation  in  most  rooms  so 
heated.  (4 . )  The  Swedish  stove  differs 
from  the  Russian  chiefly  in  having 
certain  parts  of  the  interior  heated 
sufficiently  for  an  oven  or  a  boiler. 
(5.)  Pedestal  Stove,  We  may  give 
this  name  to  many  varieties  of  close 
stove  used  in  shops  and  halls  in 
which  there  are  ascending  and  de- 
scending flues,  partitioned  off  by  flat 
or  curved  surfaces  of  iron.  The 
heated  air  and  smoke  have  a  longer 
distance  to  travel  than  in  ordinary 
stoves ;  they  impart  warmth  to  a 
rather  large  surface  of  iron ;  and  this 
metal  retains  a  considerable  store 
of  heat  from  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  fuel.  (6.)  Amott*s  Stove. 
Dr.  Amott  devised  a  stove  which 
regulates  its  own  supply  of  air  in  a 
highly  ingenious  way,  so  as  to  bum 
the  fuel  very  slowly,  and  yet  obtain 
all  the  heating  power  out  of  it.  It 
is  a  sheet-iron  box,  with  a  vertical 
partition  nearly  all  the  way  up  the 
middle.  Near  the  bottom  of  one 
compartment  are  the  fire-box,  ash- 
pit, doors,  and  air- valve ;  while  near 
the  top  of  the  other  compartment  is 
the  chimney  flue.  The  valve  is  so 
"taU  that  only  a  little  air  can  enter 


at  once,  and  therefore  the  fuel  bums 
slowly ;  but  the  heated  air  circulates 
roimd  and  round  from  one  compart- 
ment to  the  other,  and  the  heat  is 
gradually  given  off  from  the  warmed 
surfaces.  One  filling  of  a  fire-box 
holding  only  6  lbs.  of  anthracite  has 
been  known  to  last  twenty -four 
hours,  and  to  warm  a  good-sized 
library  during  an  entire  \vinter's  day 
and  night.  There  are  certain  minor 
appendages,  any  one  or  more  of 
which  may  be  used — such  as  a  bent 
mercurial  tube  so  placed  as  to  dose 
the  air-valve  more  and  more  accord- 
ing as  less  and  less  air  is  needed. 
L^e  most  other  close  stoves,  how- 
ever, the  Amott  gives  rather  an  un- 
pleasant closeness  to  the  air  of  a 
room. 

Strass  is  the  name  of  one  particu- 
lar kind  of  flint  glass,  so  highly 
refractive  and  lustrous  as  to  be  used 
in  makingartificial  or  imitative  gems. 
Rock  crystal  is  often  used  inst^  of 
sand,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
oxide  of  lead.  If  perfectly  pure,  the 
materials  produce  a  wondermlly  close 
imitation  of  the  diamond ;  and  if 
certain  metallic  oxides  are  added, 
the  mby,  garnet,  emerald,  topaz, 
amethyst,  sapphire,  &c.  Small 
quantities  of  borax  and  arsenic  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  rock  crystal, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash. The  material  for  these  imi- 
tative gems  is  usually  called  paste. 
The  use  of  Foil  (which  see)  greatly 
increases  the  brilliancy  of  the  imi- 
tation. Birmingham  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  artificial  gem  trade  in 
England ;  but  Switzerland  is  the 
real  head-quarters. 

Straw  Paper  is  now  very  largely 
used;  but  its  adoption  has  been 
somewhat  checked  recently  by  the 
surprising  advance  in  the  use  of 
esparto  or  Spanish  grass,  (See 
Esparto. r  Numerous  patents  have 
been  obtained  for  working  up  straw 
into  paper;  the  process  is  always 
difficult  and  expensive  ;  and  only  a 
few  of  the  methods  have  been  really  . 
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profitable.  The  conversion  of  the 
straw  into  pulp  involves  many  opera- 
tions of  cutting,  boiling,  bleaching, 
draining,  steaming,  pulping,  &c. ; 
each  manufacturer  preferring  his 
own  patented  method.  In  most 
cases  a  portion  of  rag  is  mixed  with 
the  straw  to  lessen  the  brittleness. 
As  an  interesting  exemplification  of 
the  use  of  straw-paper,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  catalogue  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  was 
printed  on  paper  made  of  a  mixture 
of  mai;se  straw  with  rag ;  the  French 
edition,  straw  and  cotton  rag ;  the 
German  edition,  straw  and  linen  rag; 
and  the  English  edition  all  three. 
The  mode  of  treating  the  pulp  when 
once  made  is  nearly  as  described  in 
Paper  Making. 

Straw-plait  MannflEiottire. 
The  very  pretty  results  obtained  by 
plaiting  straws  into  a  textile  fabric 
are  really  one  example  of  weaving. 
True,  there  is  nothing  so  regular  as 
the  "long  threads"  and  "short 
threads  "  of  cloth ;  but  still  the  whole 
substance  is  made  up  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  individual  strips.  Grass, 
reeds,  rushes,  canes,  broad  fibres,  or 
strips  of  almost  any  kind,  can  be 
treated  in  a  somewhat  similar  way ; 
and  therefore  straw  plait  is  the  type 
of  a  somewhat  extensive  class.  The 
processes  are  as  follow : — ( i . )  Sorting 
the  Straws,  The  com  stalk  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  &c.,  would 
all  be  available ;  but  those  of  wheat 
are  most  suitable.  The  Tuscan  straw, 
from  Leghorn  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, is  the  finest  and  best  of  all ; 
and  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
favour  in  which  Leghorn  hats  and 
bonnets  have  long  been  held.  Not 
only  must  the  kind  be  selected,  but 
individual  straws  are  examined  and 
sorted  according  to  their  length, 
colours,  and  thickness.  {2.)  Splitting, 
Some  straws  are  plaited  whole, 
being  merely  pressed  flat  to  facilitate 
the  working.  Others  are  split  into 
four,  six,  or  eight  strips.  This  split- 
ting is  effected  in  a  curious  way.   A 


wire,  having  four,  six,  or  eight  sharp 
edges,  is  thrust  up  the  hollow  of  the 
straw  so  dexterously  as  to  effect  the 
required  splitting,  the  strips  being 
equal  in  width  and  smooth  of  edge. 
Tnese  slips,  when  softened  in  water, 
can  be  plaited  as  easily  as  whole 
straws.  (3.)  Plaiting.  The  straws,  as 
many  of  them  as  are  to  make  one 
width  of  plait,  are  fastened  at  one 
end,  and  rapidly  plaited  one  over 
another  diagonally,  the  nimble  fin- 
gers of  the  workpeople  turning  them 
over  from  right  to  left  and  from  left 
to  right.  The  kinds  of  plait  are 
indefinitely  numerous,  depending 
on  the  land  of  straw,  on  its  tliick- 
ness,  on  its  being  whole  or  split, 
on  the  number  of  straws  plaited 
together,  and  on  the  kind  of  pat- 
tern produced  by  the  mode  of  plait- 
ing. In  the  straw-plait  district  of 
Bedfordshire  and  Herts  there  are 
regular  markets  held  at  Luton,  Dun- 
stable, and  St.  Alban's,  at  which 
country  villagers  bring  for  sale  the 
plait  which  they  have  made  at  their 
own  homes,  the  purchasers  being 
the  straw  hat  and  bonnet  manufac- 
turers. {^,)  Making-up.  It  is  by  nee- 
dlework that  the  plaits  are  made  up 
into  hats  and  bonnets,  by  blocking 
that  the  proper  shape  is  given,  and  by 
siilphuring  (exposing  to  the  fumes  of 
sulphur)  to  bleach  the  straw  to  any 
required  degree.  The  plaits  or  nar- 
row ribbons  of  straw  are  made  at  the 
village  homes  in  the  district  above 
named;  but  the  making-up  of  the 
hats  and  bonnets  partakes  more  of 
factory  operations.  The  plaits  vary  so 
extremely  in  quality  that  they  have 
been  known  to  be  as  high  as  four 
guineas,  and  as  low  as  twopence  per 
score  of  20  yards.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  an  estimate  that  70,000 
persons  were  employed  at  this  trade 
m  England,  producing  240  million 
yards  of  plait  annually;  but  the  con- 
dition of  this  branch  of  industry  is 
very  seriousljr  influenced  by  the  pre- 
vaiUng  fashions  of  the  day.  The 
style  of  women's  head-dress  in  i868y 
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when  bonnets  almost  disappeared 
altogether,  was  a  means  of  producing 
severe  distress  in  the  Dunstable  and 
Lnton  district.  It  mav  here  be  men- 
tioned,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh was  in  Australia  in  the  winter 
of  1867-8,  he  had  a  straw-plait  hat 
presented  to  him  of  peculiar  charac- 
ter— not  straw,  indeed,  but  cabbage 
tree,  a  material  much  employed  for 
light  summer  hats  in  that  hot  region. 
The  grass  of  the  fronds  is  cut, 
scalded,  the  fibre  split,  and  the  cen- 
tre part  of  the  fibres  worked  up  into 
plaits  of  various  widths  and  degrees 
of  fineness.  The  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  plaits  to  form  a  hat  be- 
gins at  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and 
is  extendetl  outward  over  the  body 
and  brim ;  after  which  the  hat  is 
trimmed,  dressed,  blocked,  and 
finished.  The  hat  made  for  the  royal 
Prince  was  so  full  of  plaiting  and 
stitching  that  it  contained  200  yards 
of  plait  and  68,000  stitches ;  it  took 
nearly  two  months  in  making. 

Streajm  Tin ;  Stream  Works. 
(See  Mining  ;  Tin.) 

Strength  of  Materials.  Great 
attention  is  paid  by  manufacturers 
and  engineers,  not  merely  to  the 
strength  of  materials  in  their  crude 
form,  but  to  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  strength  during  the  several 
mechanical  processes  applied  to 
them.  One  substance  mav,  in  its 
general  texture,  be  crystalline^  an- 
other granular^  a  third  laminar^  a 
fourth  fibrous^  and  so  on ;  and  each 
kind  of  texture  has  its  own  particu- 
lar characteristics  both  of  strength 
and  weakness.  This  texture  must 
be  humoured  by  the  workman,  in 
Aishioning  the  substance  into  varied 
forms ;  he  hammers,  or  rolls,  or 
draws,  or  welds,  &c.,  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  materials.  Manv 
materials,  too,  especially  wood,  are 
stronger  in  one  direction  than  in 
others ;  and  these  relative  tenden- 
cies must  be  well  attended  to  in  all 
constructional  works.  Especially  is 
it  necessary  at  all  times  to  discrimi- 


nate  between    a    crushing  and   a 
stretching — a  rupture  of  material  by 
crushing  the  particles  too  closely 
together,  and  a  rupture  by  tearing 
them  asunder.    There  are,  in  fact, 
four  modes  of  effecting  a  rupture  ; 
the  compression  and  the  tension  just 
adverted  to,  ^ndjlexure  and  torsion. 
There  are  in  this  way  not  only  four 
modes  of  fracture,  but,  arising  out  of 
the  same  fundamental  conditions, 
four  kinds  of  strength  and  four  of 
elasticity.      Elaborate  tables   have 
been  drawn  up,  corrected  from  time 
to  time    as    new  experiments  are 
made,  on  the  relative  strength  of  a 
large  number  of  materials  emplo}*ed 
in  the  arts.    As  the  word  stren^h 
is  vague  in  meaning  unless  we  dehne 
the  kind  of  strength,  the  tabulations 
relate  to  hardness,  elasticity,  tena- 
city, stiffiiess,  compressibility,  trans- 
verse strain,  and  many  other  quaU- 
ties.  Thus,  hemp  is  one  of  the  most 
tenacious  of  materials ;  slate  among 
the  stiffest.   Derby  sandstone  is  one 
of  the  weakest,  red  porphyry  the 
strongest,  of  all    stones.    Various 
kinds  of  timber  increase  in  their 
standard  of  strength  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  transverse  strengths 
observe  the  same  law,  seeing  that 
the  fibrous  kind  differ  more  than 
the  dense  or  compact  kind  in  the  re- 
lation between  the  longitudinal  and 
the  transverse  strength.     Cast-iron 
will  bear  the  enormous  crushing  force 
of  50  tons  per  square  inch.  In  all  good 
carpentry  and  masonry,  the  strength 
of  the  material  employed  is  taken  as 
a  guide  in  the  planning  of  struts, 
sta}-s,  columns,  piers,  girders,  and 
other  constructional  parts;   for  the 
stability  of  the  whole  structure  de- 
pends, not  on  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rial employed,  but  on  the  distribu- 
tion in  relation  to  the  strength  of 
each  kind.     The  researches  of  Fair- 
bairn,  Rennie,  Hodgkinson,  Barlow, 
Tredgold,   Telford,   Moseley,   &c., 
have  led  to  the  collection  of  a  mass 
of  important  facts  on  these  subjects. 
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Strontium  is  one  of  the  less 
known  metals,  so  far  as  concerns 
its  use  in  the  arts.  It  is  very  light, 
only  2j  times  the  weight  of  water  ; 
ductile,  malleable,  pale  yellow,  a 
little  harder  than  lead,  and  bums 
with  a  crimson  flame  when  heated 
in  the  air.  It  is  obtained  by  che- 
mical processes  from  a  mineral  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  carbonate  of  stron- 
tium. Not  only  does  the  metal 
itself  give  forth  a  crimson  flame 
when  heated,  but  some  of  the  salts 
give  a  brilliant  purple-red  colour  to 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  to 
burning  substances  with  which  they 
are  mixed.  The  red  Bengal  fire 
of  the  pyrotechnist  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  strontium,  chlo- 
rate of  potash,  sulphur,  and  sul- 
phide of  potash,  producing  a  mag<- 
niflcent  red  colour  when  burned. 

Strop.  A  razor  strop  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  tools  as  the  hone^ 
whetstone,  oilstone,  and  grindstone. 
A  cutting  tool  has  to  be  brought  to 
a  keen  edge,  and  this  is  effected  by 
grinding  away  the  steel  by  the  actioa 
of  some  substance  harder  than  the 
steel  itself.  Strop  paste  appears 
like  a  soft  ointment ;  but  if  it  is  at 
all  worthy  of  its  purpose,  it  con- 
tains minute  grains  of  emery  or 
some  other  mineral  veiy  much 
harder  than  steel.  The  theory  of 
sharpening^  by  whatever  process 
effected,  involves  many  more  curious 
and  scientific  considerations  than  is 
generally  suspected ;  it  was  dis- 
cussed more  largely  by  the  late  Mr. 
Holtzapffel,  the  eminent  tool  and 
machine-tool  maker,  than  by  any 
other  writer. 

Stucco.  (For  various  matters 
relating  to  stucco  and  its  •  uses  see 
Cement,  Mortar,  Plaster- 
ing, &c.) 

Subxaarlne  Boats.  What  little 
need  be  said  concerning  the  attempts 
to  navigate  vessels  wholly  under 
water  will  be  found  under  Tor- 
pedo. 

Submarine  Telegraph.    After 


many  experiments  to  test  the  power 
of  an  electric  current  to  pass  through 
water,  a  wire  was  immersed  in  the 
Solent,  between  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  main-land,   in  1847,  and 
telegraphic  messages  transmitted  to 
and  fro.     This  was  the  virtual  com- 
mencement of  a  system  which  has 
now  become  of  vast  importance. 
Cables,    consisting    of   conducting 
wires  embedded  in  a  non-conducting 
envelope  of  gutta  percha  or  india- 
rubber,  were  submerged  from  Dover 
to  Calais  in  1850,  from  Holyhead  to 
Ireland  in  1851,  from  England  to 
Holland  in    1853,    from    Italy   to 
Corsica  in  1854,  from  Turkey  to  the 
Crimea  in  1855,  from  Weymouth 
to  the  Channel  Islands    in   1857, 
from  Italy  to  Sicily  in  1858,  from 
Suez  to  Aden  in  1859,  from  Aden 
to  India  in  i860,  and  so  on.    But 
the  most  interesting  enterprises  of 
this  kind  are  those  in  which  a  tele- 
graphic cable  is    submerged   to  a 
profound  depth  in  a  broad  ocean, 
crossing    from    one    continent    to 
another.    The  Atlantic  Telegraph 
is  the  most  notable  example  of  this 
kind.    After  discovering  that  a  pla- 
teau or  shdf  extending  along  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  nearly  from  Ireland 
to  America  would  form  a  convenient 
resting-place  for  such  a  cable,  Mr. 
C3rnis    Field    and  other  energetic 
men  formed  a  company  in   1855, 
obtained  capital,   oraered  a  cable 
to   DC    made   in    1856,    and  tried 
to  submerge  it  in  1857.    Disasters 
occurred,  and  it  was  not  till  1858 
that    the  submersion    r6ally    took 
place  along  the  whole  distance  from 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland.  The  cable 
worked  well  for  about  a  month,  \mX. 
then  failed,  and  has  never   since 
been  of  any  use.     Commercial  and 
other  difficulties  prevented  anything 
further  being  done  from    1859  till 
1864.     During  1864-f  a  new  cable 
was  fabricated,  and  in  the  summer 
of  the  last-named  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  submerge  it ;  but  this 
failed,  owing    to  breakages,   until 
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1,200  miles  of  it  were  left  lying 
useless  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
In  1866,  two  cables  having  failed,  a 
third  was  made ;  this  was  laid  suc- 
cessfiiUy  from  Ireland  to  Newfound- 
land, and  the  broken  cable  of  1865 
was  raised  and  restored.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  both  cables  were 
working.  The  cables  ased  for  these 
purposes  are,  in  fact,  smaU  ropes,  lit- 
tle more  than  an  inch  in  thickness. 
In  the  centre  or  heart  are  seven  cop- 
per wires,  together  forming  the  con- 
ductor, and  well  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  composition  of  melted  tar 
and  gutta  percha.  Outside  this  is 
the  insulator,  consisting  of  several 
layers  of  gutta  percha,  alternating 
with  other  layers  of  the  cement  just 
mentioned.  Outside  the  insulator 
is  a  coating  of  jute  ytan  steeped  in 
tanning  liquor  to  make  it  more 
durable.  6utside  the  jute  are  ten 
stout  iron  wires,  coiled  round  like  the 
strands  of  a  rope,  and  each  one 
previously  covered  with  a  layer  of 
tarred  Manilla  yam.  Thus  was 
produced  a  telegraphic  cable  ii^ 
inches  diameter,  weighing  i|  tons 
per  mile,  ha\nng  400  lbs.  of  gutta 
percha  outside  300  lbs.  of  copper 
wire  per  mile,  and  able  to  bear  a 
breaking  strain  of  /J  tons.  The 
construction  of  such  a  cable  com- 
prises many  beautiful  processes. 
To  make  the  conductor  of  seven 
copper  wires,  the  central  wire  is 
drawn  off  from  a  drum  through  a 
hole  in  a  horizontal  table;  the  drum 
revolves  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  has 
near  its  circumference  six  wheels, 
each  revolving  on  its  own  horizontal 
axis,  and  each  filled  with  copper 
wire ;  by  this  arrangement,  as  fast 
as  the  central  copper  wire  is  drawn 
from  the  drum,  all  the  other  six 
wires  are  twisted  closely  around  it. 
To  make  the  insulator  around  the 
conductor,  gutta  percha  is  brought 
to  the  state  of  a  soft  putty,  and 
forced  into  a  cylindrical  form  by 
ressure  through  a  tube ;  the 
per  conductor  has  already  been 
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placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tube ; 
and  it  thus  results  that  the  conductor 
emerges  from  the  tube  nicely  coated 
with  a  smooth  cylindrical  layer  of 
gutta  percha.   The  layer  being  thin, 
5ie  cord  is  passed  through  thu  pro- 
cess twice  more,  to  give  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  gutta  percha.    To  coat 
the  cord  with  jute,  the    cord  is 
wound  on  drums,  and  the  drums 
mounted  on  vertical  axles ;  Tmwind- 
ing  again  frt>m  the  dnimsr  the  cord 
passes  upwards  through  a  hole  in  a 
horizontal  table,  being  bound  round 
as  it  travels  with  moistened  jute, 
supplied    by    revolving    bobbins. 
Lastly,  to  put  on  the  external  enve- 
lope of  stout  iron  wires,  a  revolving 
table  is  provided  at  its  circumference 
with  ten  revolving  bobbins;   this 
twofold  revolution  causes  the  wires 
to  pass  to  the  central  cord,  and 
there  to  encircle  it  as  a  compact 
coil.    The  difficulties  of  submersion 
in  the  ocean  are  great,  and  manv  of 
the  most  important  submarine  caoles 
have  been  broken,  if  not  altogether 
lost,  durine  the  operation.    Even- 
tually, as  the  several  obstacles  are 
overcome,  there  will  probably  be 
cables  submerged  in  most  of  the 
more  important  seas  and  oceans. 
The  instruments    for    transmitting 
and  receiving  messages  are  refine- 
ments   on    those     noticed    under 
Electric   Telegraph.    The 
achievements  in  submarine  telegra- 
phy are  truly  marvellous.    As  an 
example,  on  P'eb.  i,   1868,  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  from  Ireland  to  Cali- 
fornia, through  2,000  miles  of  ocean 
and  sea  cable  and  5,000  miles  of 
land  ^ire  ;  it  reached  California  in 
two  minutes  t  and  got  there  on  •fan. 
31J/,  CaUfomia  time  !     It  thus  out- 
stripped the  sun  so  far  as  concerns 
longitude    and    clock-time.      This 
wonderful    rapidity    depended    on 
special  arrangements,    planned  to 
show  what  can  be  done  if  urgenq^ 
demands. 

Suflrar.  This  invaluable  substance, 
the  type  of  nearly  all  sweetening 
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ingredients,  is  the  juice  of  plants,  or 
rather,  a  product  of  such  juice  ;  that 
is,  the  sugar  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar  is  so  produced,  but  the 
chemist  recognises  many  kinds  ob- 
tained from  other  sources.  The 
sugar-cane  produces  the  most  abun- 
dant and  tne  best-known  supply 
from  the  sap  or  juice.  Beet-root  is 
another  valuable  source.  The  ma' 
pUt  palm^  maize,  and  numerous 
other  plants  may  be  added  to  the 
list.  Every  kind  of  ripe  ^r«i/  con- 
tains sugar,  to  which,  indeed,  its 
sweetness  is  due.  Even  celery ^  as- 
paragus,  and  onions  may  be  made 
sugar-producing;  andsomayman^a. 
As  to  honey  2iTA  liquorice,  theirsweet- 
ness  is  well  known.  Like  many 
other  of  our  important  supplies  for 
every-day  wants,  cane-sugar  was 
known  in  the  Eastlong  before  Europe 
had  risen  to  any  high  degree  of  civil- 
isation. It  was  too  costly,  when 
all  the  expenses  of  freight  had  been 
defrayed,  to  be  used  at  first  for  other 
than  medicinal  purposes  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  comparatively  modem 
times  that  it  came  into  general  use 
— not,  indeed,  until  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate  had  become  familiar  beve- 
rages. 

Sngrar  Candy  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  crystallised  sugar.  It  is  of  two 
colours — white,  bleached  by  clari- 
fying; and  brown,  or  unbleached. 
The  syrup  of  sugar  is  put  into  a 
copper  vessel,  with  strings  stretched 
across  it  at  certain  intervsds.  As  the 
syrup  cools  and  evaporates,  it  slowly 
crystallises  on  and  around  the  strings, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This 
is  continued  several  days,  until  all 
the  ^yrup  that  will  crystallise  has 
become  sugar-candy :  the  remainder 
is  poured  off  as  treacle. 

Suflrar  Cane.  The  sugar-cane 
is  the  chief  source  of  sugar  supply ; 
and  wherever  this  plant  grows  well 
and  readily,  there  is  its  natural  home. 
It  will  grow  in  nearly  all  the  hot 
countries  in  the  world ;  but  the  regions 
which  mostly  supply  England  are 


the  West  Indies,  East  Indies,  BrazO, 
and  Egypt.  In  this  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  countries  most  fertile  in 
the  plant  itself  are  most  at  the  mercy 
of  rude  and  ineffective  mechanical 
appliances ;  so  that  the  best  modes 
of  extracting  the  juice  from  the  canes 
are  seldom  adopted  in  the  sugar 
countries  themselves.  The  canes 
are  there  simply  squeezed  between 
two  wooden  roUers,  or  are  bruised 
with  a  pestle  and  mortar  by  cattle 
power ;  much  of  the  juice  is  left  in 
the  cane  to  waste  by  the  imper- 
fection of  these  processes ;  and  that 
which  is  obtained  is  subject  to  still 
further  waste  by  the  mode  of  boiling 
it  over  an  open  fire.  The  sugar- 
cane grows  to  a  height  of  6  to  15  feet, 
with  a  stem  i^  to  2  inches  diameter. 
It  takes  twelve  to  sixteen  months  to 
arrive  at  maturity.  When  it  is  ripe 
for  cutting,  the  stem  is  of  a  straw- 
yellow  colour,  and  the  juice  or  sap 
has  become  sweet.  The  plants  are 
cut  down  near  the  ground,  tied  up 
in  bundles,  and  carried  to  the  crush- 
ing-milL  All  the  arrangements  are 
made  for  operating  on  the  juice  as 
soon  as  the  canes  are  cut,  otherwise 
it  would  ferment  and  spoil.  The 
fresh  juice  contains  about  20  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  in  good  sugar ; 
biit  the  planter  seldom  gets  more 
than  7  or  8  per  cent.,  owing  to  the 
hasty  and  clumsy  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses. In  the  East  Indies,  the  juice, 
called  goor,  is  sold  to  persons  who 
granulate  it  into  various  kinds  of 
sugar  known  by  the  names  of  khur^ 
ninsphool,  doloo,  gurpattahf  do- 
barah,  ziid.  jeraunee.  The  processes 
are  so  imperfect,  that  the  produce 
in  Bengal  is  usually  not  more  than 
2,600  lbs.  of  solid  sugar  from  an 
acre  of  plants — only  two-thirds  of 
that  which  can  be  obtained  by  better 
methods. 

Suflrar  Mannfactnre.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  processes  by 
which  sugar  is  produced  in  esta- 
blishments provided  with  well-made 
European  machinery  of  the  it 
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receiitkinds : — ( i .)  Miiiin{r  ox  squeez- 
ing. It  is  always  by  pressure  that  the 
juice  is  expeile.1  from  the  cines; 
and  the  mill  employed  for  this  pur-  . 
I)ose  is  a  veiy  powerful  machine,  j 
wth  iron  rollers  of  great  weight.  | 
The  canes  are  carried  forward 
by  a  self-feeding  apparatus,  split, 
slightly  pressed  by  one  pair  of  roll- 
ers, and  heavily  pressed  by  another 
pair.  The  juice,  which  runs  down 
in  a  continuous  stream  into  a  vessel 
prepared  to  receive  it,  is  opaque, 
and  of  a  vellowlsh  green.  About 
60  Ib«.  0/  it  are  obtained  from 
!OOlbs.  of  cane  by  the  very  effi- 
cient apparatus  now  employed ;  but 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  some- 
what affects  this  ratio.  Another 
estimate  is,  i  hog<ihead  of  sugar 
from  1,500  gallons  of  juice,  the  pro- 
duce of  13  tons  of  cane.  The  arms 
of  Pontifex  and  Wood,  Mirlees  and 
Tait,  and  Neilson,  make  sugar-mills 
of  great  size  and  power,  with  rollers 
6  feet  long  and  30  inches  diameter, 
capable  of  pressing  out  3,000  gal- 
lons of  juice  per  hour.  Even  this 
magnitude  has  been  exceeded  in  a 
sugar-mill  M'ith  rollers  7  feet  long, 
33  inches  diameter,  weighing  10  tons 
with  the  shaft  and  gudgeons,  and 
pressing  out  4,000  gallons  per  hour. 
Some  of  the  mills  have  three,  four, 
and  even  five  rollers.  Mr.  Bessemer 
has  introduced  a  form  of  mill  in 
which  the  canes  are  for  a  longer 
time  under  pressure  than  by  the 
rollers,  leading  to  the  more  com- 
plete extraction  ot  the  juice.  (2.) 
Boiling.  The  juice  contains  a  large 
amount  of  water,  and  of  impurities 
which  must  be  removed  before  gra- 
nulated sugar  can  be  obtained ;  not 
more  than  20  per  cent,  is  real  sugar, 
and  much  less  than  this  of  sugar 
that  can  be  cr}'stallised.  By  rapid 
l)oiling  in  vessels  heated  by  high- 
pressure  steam,  the  watei  is  driven 
off  without  affecting  the  general 
qualities  of  the  juices  ;  but  by  slow 
and  long-continued  boiling,  certain 
Ranges  are  produced  which  are  not 


conducive  to  excellence  of  results. 
(3.)  Clarifying.  Most  of  the  Tt-ater 
having  been  driven  off,  the  juice  goes 
into  the  clarifier.  This  is  a  very 
large  copper  vessel,  heated  by  steam 
pipes  coiled  round  near  the  bottom. 
.Salts  of  lead,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
other  substances  have  been  employed 
to  clarify;  and  there  are  frequent 
novelties  introduced  into  this  part 
of  the  manufacture.  The  resctt  is, 
that  sediment  and  scum  are  removed, 
and  the  juice  flows  as  syrup  into  a  re- 
ceiving  vesseL  (4.)  Concentrating. 
By  one  stage  after  another,  the  symp 
changes  its  form  into  granulated 
sugar.  The  concreter  is  a  machine 
which  has  a  series  of  shallow  iron 
trays,  so  placed  that  the  symp  can 
flow  in  a  continuoos  stream  from  one 
to  another ;  all  the  trays  are  highlv 
heated,  and  the  syrup  bofls  as  it 
travels  along.  Hence  it  passes  into 
a  very  long  copper  cylinder,  where, 
being  rotated  six  times  a  minute  over 
heat,  and  being  supplied  with  a  kind 
of  hot-blast  within,  the  syiup  be- 
comes thicker,  or  more  glatinons 
and  concreted,  every  minute.  The 
apparatus  produces  about  2  lbs.  ot 
concreted  sugar  from  i  gallon  of 
syrup.  The  concreted  sugar  passes 
into  a  vacuum-pan,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  a  rapid  boiling  at  about 
1 50°  Fahr.  This  could  not  be  done 
under  ordinary  arrangements,  be- 
cause sugar  requires  a  temperature 
of  230**  Fahr.  to  boil ;  but  by  cre- 
ating a  partial  vacuum  in  the  pan, 
through  the  action  of  an  air-pump, 
the  desired  result  is  brought  about. 
Great  advantage  is  thus  derived; 
for  the  overheating  of  the  sugar  is 
averted,  while  at  the  same  time  that 
kind  of  concentration  is  insured 
which  can  only  result  from  boiling. 
Some  vacuum -pans  are  made  as 
large  as  8  feet  diameter,  boiling  80 
tons  of  sugar  in  twenty-four  hours.  (5) 
Drying.  The  modem  apparatus  for 
granulating  and  drying  the  sugar  is 
a  great  improvement  on  that  for- 
merly in  use.     The  mass  flows  into 
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a  centrifugal  machine  which  rotates 
1,000  times  a  minute.  It  consists 
of  crystals  of  sugar  entangled  in  a 
mass  of  molasses ;  the  crystals  are 
retained  in  the  inner  case  of  the 
machine,  while  the  molasses  is  driven 
through  a  series  of  small  holes  into 
an  outer  case.  This  is  soon  accom- 
plished, owing  to  the  rapid  action 
of  the  machine.  The  sugar  is  fine 
enough  to  be  used  for  ordinary 
purposes,  without  further  processes. 
The  molasses,  subject  to  further 
treatment,  yields  coarsei  sugar,  and 
finally  the  well-known  sweetener,  ! 
treacle,  Mr.  Cola's  estimates,  being 
for  machinery  suitable  for  introduc- 
tion into  India,  do  not  relate  to 
matters  applicable  only  to  England. 
Thus  the  sugar  factory  supposed  by 
him  is  not  for  making  refined  loaf- 
sugar,  but  common  crystallised  or  gra- 
nulated sugar,  and  is  intended  to  be 
established  on  the  sugar  estate  itself. 
One  cane-crushing  mill,  large  and 
strong;  three  clariliers,  with  copper 
pipes  for  steam-heating;  one  con- 
creter,  with  trays,  revolving  cylinder, 
self-acting  fan,  and  pump ;  a  copper 
vacuum-pan,  with  all  the  appliances; 
three  centrifugal  machines  ;  and  all 
the  necessary  steam-engines,  boilers, 
tanks,  cisterns,  pipes,  tubes,  and  mill- 
gearing,  are  set  down  at  /*5,20o. 
A  great  sum  this,  and  only  Ukely  to 
be  profitably  employed  on  a  large 
estate.  Such  a  factory  would  work 
only  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  then  it  would  work  day 
and  night. 

Sufirar  Beflninfir.  A  sugar  re* 
finery^  as  the  term  is  usually  under- 
stood in  England,  receives  the  sugar 
already  brought  to  a  granulated  state, 
and  really  as  sweet  as  it  is  ever  likely 
to  be.  The  object  in  view  is  to  re- 
move all  colour  from  it,  and  (usually) 
to  bring  it  to  the  form  of  a  compact 
crystalline  mass,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  under  the  name  of  loaf  ox 
lump  sugar.  Processes  of  a  peculiar 
character  are  required  for  this  pur- 
pose.    Not  only,  however,   are  re- 


fined loaves  of  sugar  made,  but  also 
crystal  sugar  and  cruslied  sugar, 
which  are  nearly  white  without  being 
agglomerated  into  masses.  At 
Bristol  (the  head-quarters  of  sugar- 
refining)  there  is  one  establishment 
which  has  cost  ;^250,ooo  to  build 
and  stock,  and  in  which  500  hands 
are  employed.  The  chief 'operations 
in  a  sugar-refinery  are  as  follows: 
— (i.)  Dissolving.  The  sugar,  emp- 
tied out  from  the  hogsheads,  cases, 
or  bags,  is  put  into  melting -pans 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
with  a  little  bloqd  and  lime-water 
added.  (2.)  Bag  Filtering.  Some  of 
the  impurities,  coagulated  by  the 
blood  and  lime-water,  are  removed 
by  straining ;  and  then  the  sweet 
liquor  passes  into  bag  filters  ^  which 
separatesome  further  impurities.  (3.) 
Charcoal  Filtering.  The  filtered 
liquor  passes  then  through  a  thick 
layer  of  pounded  charcoal,  which  so 
far  removes  the  colour  that  the  liquor 
becomes  nearly  as  colourless  and 
clear  as  water.  (\.)  Boiling.  The  liquor 
is  boiled  down  to  the  consistency 
of  syrup  in  some  such  a  vacuum-pan 
as  that  described  undei  Sugar  Ma- 
nufacture. (5.)  Loaf  Moulding. 
The  syrup,  quite  ready  for  crystal- 
lising, is  poured  into  moulds.  The 
moidds  are  made  either  of  porous 
clay,  or  of  iron  enamelled  or  var- 
nished within.  The  syrup  is  stirred 
up  in  the  moulds  for  a  time  with  a 
spatula,  and  is  then  left  quietly  to 
granulate  or  crj'stallise,  which  takes 
from  two  to  three  weeks.  It  comes 
out  of  the  mould  as  the  well-l<nown 
white^  lumpy  or  fo<i/" sugar.  A  further 
modification  of  the  process  produces 
a  still  finer  kmd,  C2\\td  clayed  sugzr. 
Other  forms  are  crushed  sugar  and 
sugar  crystals.  The  portion  of  the 
syrup  which  will  not  crystallise  is 
allowed  to  trickle  out  of  the  small 
end  of  the  mould;  it  constitutes 
treacle.  (See  also  Bekt-root 
Sugar.) 

Sugar  Trade.   This  trade  is  now 
of  very  great  magnitude.    The 
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difficulty  in  even  guessing  how  much 
sugar  is  made  in  the  whole  world ;  ; 
but  the  quantity  that  comes  to  Eng- 
land is  exactly  known,  owing  to  the  • 
care  taken  b>'  the  Customs  that  every  ', 
pound  of  it  shall  pay  duty.     The 
quantities    imported    during     1867 
were  as  follows  : — Unrefined  sugar, 
10,550,000  cift-t. ;  refined  sugar  and  : 
«uger-candy,830.ooocwt.;  molasses,  | 
250,000  cwt     Of  these  enormous  ! 
quantities,  the  West  Indies  sent  us  | 
about  4.000,000  cwt. ;    Cuba  and  j 
Porto   Rico,  3.300,000  cwt.;   and 
Brazil     1,200,000;    the    remainder 
being  the  produce  of  various  other 
countries.      The   computed    value 
of  this  sugar  was  somewhat  over 
;£*  1 3. 000,000;    while    the    import 
duty  derived  from  it  amounted  to 
;^'5, 600,000.    There  is  often  more 
than  3.000,000  cwt.  of  sugar  at  one 
time  in  the  bonded  warehouses  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  ke]>t  in  bond 
until  the  o^-ners  choose  to  pay  the 
duty. 

BugBx  ot  Iiead  is  the  name  given 
by  the  older  chemists  to  what  is 
now  called  acftaU  of  lead.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  litharge  or  oxide 
of  lead  in  acetic  acid,  and  then 
concentrating  and  crystallising  the 
newly-formed  compound.  Sugar  of 
]ead  is  much  used  in  calico-printing. 
Being  ver}'  poisonous,  care  is  neces- 
sar)-  in  its  employment. 

Sulphur.  This  remarkable  sub- 
stance, yellow,  brittle,  inodorous, 
and  tasteless,  is  seldom  found  in  a 
native  state,  being  nearly  always 
combined  with  other  bodies.  It  is, 
when  pure,  about  twice  as  dense  as 
A\  ater.  It  melts  at  about  230°  Fahr. ; 
from  that  point  it  becomes  browner 
and  more  viscid  up  to  390°;  then 
becomes  again  more  and  more 
limpid  up  to  750°,  when  it  boils. 
If  the  vapour  be  collected  and  cooled 
in  a  vessel,  it  constitutes ^^^w/^rj  of 
sulphur.  If,  at  about  400®,  it  be 
poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  cold 
water,  it  becomes  a  soft,  brown, 
v^        ^Mtic  mass,  with  which 


casts  or  impressions  of  seak  may  be 
made.  Sidphnr  is  found  in  vaiioas 
degrees  of  purity  in  volcanic  districts, 
sudi  as  that  of  Etna,  whence  much 
of  our  supply  is  obtained.  The  best 
kind,  when  dug  up,  is  pot  into  a  sort 
of  caldron  or  oven  of  peculiar 
shape,  and  set  00  fire — all  openings 
being  as  much  as  possible  stopped 
up.  In  seven  or  eight  boms  the 
sulphur  mdts  out  of  the  ore ;  a  tsip- 
hole  is  opened,  and  the  sulphur 
flows  into  large  wooden  brick-shaped 
moulds.  The  earthy  residue  in  these 
ovens,  and  new  ore  of  poor  quality, 
are  then  treated  to  obtain  a  further 
supply  of  sulphur ;  they  are  mixed, 
melted  in  dose  pots  or  crucibles; 
distilled ;  the  sulphur  vapour  is  con- 
densed into  a  liquid,  and  the  liquid 
into  a  solid.  Much  of  the  sulphur 
imported  requires  to  be  refintd. 
This  is  done  m  one  of  two  ways : — 
(I),  Distilling,  and  recovering  it  in 
the  form  of  flowers  ^  of  sulphur ; 
or,  (2),  mdting,  and  pouring  into 
wooden  cylindrical  moulds.  There 
are,  in  fact,  several  different  fonnsin 
which  this  substance  is  prepared  for 
use  in  the  arts — comprising  roU  sul- 
phur, refintd  sulphur,  black  sulphur, 
milk  of  sulphur,  smd  flowers  of  sul- 
phur. When  the  sulphur  owners  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  finding  the  demand 
for  sulphur  largely  increased  (chiefly 
through  its  empIo3rment  in  making 
sulphuric  add),  raised  the  price, 
chemists  sought  about  for  anotho' 
source  whence  to  obtain  it ;  the}* 
soon  found  what  they  wanted  in 
iron  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron). 
When  the  foreign  dealers  felt  the 
effects  of  this  unexpected  rivalry, 
they  lowered  the  price  again,  but 
too  late  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  manufacture  of 
sulphur  from  pjrrites.  The  trade, 
however,  settled  down  by  degrees 
into  a  definite  position ;  sulphur 
fh)m  pyrites  being  sufficiently  good 
for  making  into  sulphuric  ado,  while 
volcanic  or  Sicilian  sulphur  is  re- 
served for  making  gunpowder,  ami 
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for  certain  other  purposes.  The 
iron  pyrites  is  obtained  from  Wick- 
low,  Cornwall,  and  several  foreign 
countries.  The  obtaining  of  sul- 
phur from  this  mineral  is  described 
under  Sulphuric  Acid.  This  most 
valuable  acid  is  a  compound  of  siil- 
phur  and  oxygen.  Another  com- 
pound of  the  same  elements,  sul' 
fhurous  acid,  is  a  colourless  suffo- 
cating gas,  used  in  some  kinds  of 
bleaching,  and  in  other  manufactur- 
ing processes.  A  third  kind  is 
hyposulphurous  acid,  of  some  im- 
portance in  photography.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen^  easily  obtained, 
and  speedily  evolved  from  decaying 
substances,  is  a  colourless  gas  with 
a  very  offensive  odour,  indirectly 
useful  in  many  chemical  manufac- 
tures, and  an  active  agent  in  some 
of  the  mineral  waters.  With  car- 
bon sulphur  forms  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  a  transparent,  colourless, 
inflammable  liquid,  p>ossessing  valu- 
able optical  qualities,  usefld  as  a 
solvent  of  india-rubber,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  With  chlorine  sulphur 
forms  chloride  of  sulphur,  a  deep 
yellow  liquid  which  acts  as  a  solvent 
in  the  same  way  as  the  bisulphide. 
The  combinations  of  sulphur  with 
the  metals  are  mostly  sulphurets  or 
sulphides,  and  constitute  many  valu- 
able ores.  There  are  several  other 
compounds  of  sulphur  useful  in  the 
arts,  but  the  above  are  the  principal. 
The  quantity  of  sulphur  exported 
from  Sicily  varies  from  100,000  to 
150,000  tons  annually.  The  im- 
ports into  England  in  1867  were 
1,166,000  cwt. 

Sulphurio  Acid,  so  largely  used 
in  chemical  manufactures,  is  one  of 
the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen. The  technical  name,  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
this  acid  was  first  obtained  by  distil- 
lation from  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate 
of  copper ;  the  liquid  is,  however, 
not  an  oil  in  any  sense,  and  the  old 
name  is  being  gradually  abandoned. 
So  long  as  the  acid  was  prepared 


from  green  vitriol,  it  was  rather 
costly;  but  a  cheaper  method  was 
devised  about  1700,  of  obtaining  it 
by  combustion  and  other  processes 
applied  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
nitre.  To  prevent  corrosion,  glass 
vessels  were  used ;  but  these  being 
both  costly  and  fragile,  leaden 
chambers  were  afterwards  substi- 
tuted in  some  of  the  processes  ;  this 
was  about  the  year  1750,  and  a 
great  cheapening  of  the  product  re- 
sulted. By  degrees  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  use  lead  chambers  of 
enormous  size,  even  so  much  as  200 
feet  in  length.  The  manufacture  in 
such  chambers  is  briefly  as  follows : 
— Outside  one  end  of  the  chamber 
is  an  oven  for  burning  sulphur  and 
nitre;  nitric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid 
vapours  are  produced ;  these  gases 
are  admitted  into  the  chamber, 
together  with  one  or  more  jets  of 
steam.  Chemical  action  ensues, 
which  leads  to  the  formation  of 
liquid  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  gases 
containing  nitrogen  escape;  but 
many  subsidiary  processes  are  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  separation  com- 
plete. The  air  of  the  chamber  sup- 
plies the  oxygen  which  converts 
gaseous  sulphurous  acid  into  liquid 
sulphuric  acid.  Some  of  the  cham- 
bers have  as  much  as  30,000  cubic  feet 
capacity  each ;  and  the  temperature 
maintained  is  somewhere  about  130^ 
or  lAO^.  At  a  proper  stage  the 
liquid  acid  is  drawn  from  the  cham- 
bers through  lead  pipes  into  a  leaden 
boiler,  where  it  is  concentrated  to  a 
density  of  about  1*7  (water  =1). 
If  further  concentrated  it  would  cor- 
rode the  lead ;  and  therefore  the  acid 
is  transferred  to  stills  made  of  glass 
or  of  platinum,  in  which  it  is  con- 
centrated to  the  strength  of  ordinary 
commercial  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol.  Platinum  is  so  expensive  a 
metal  that  some  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  stills  made  of  '*  ' '^♦^n 

worth  ^3,000  each, 
is  obtained  from  iron 
of  from  a  mixture 
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dies  and  soap.  The  home  supply 
of  ox-tallow  (the  best  for  these  pur- 
poses) being  quite  insufficient,  we 
import  largely  from  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  countries.  The 
tallow,  in  the  living  animal,  is  con- 
tained in  minute  cells ;  it  is  separated 
from  the  membrane  of  the  cells,  for 
use  in  manufactures,  by  a  pro- 
cess called  renderings  involving  the 
use  of  heat  and  steam.  The  imports 
of  tallow  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1867  amounted  to  1,100,000  cwt. 

Tambourinff ;  Tambour  Work. 
(See  Embroidery,  &c.) 

Tammy  is  a  thin  glazed  worsted 
cloth,  much  used  for  women's  boots, 
and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  sieve  or 
straining-cloth. 

TampinfiT,  or  the  closing  of 
blasting  holes,  is  noticed  nndSer 
Blasting  ;  Mining  ;  Quarry, 
Quarrying,  &c. 

TanninfiT.  Under  the  article 
Leather  most  of  the  principal 
kinds  have  been  mentioned.  An 
account  may  now  be  given  of  that 
mode  of  preparing  the  thicker  hides 
which  comes  under  the  name  of  tan- 
ning, (i.)  Unhairing,  Most  of  the 
hides  come  to  the  tanner  with  the 
hair  on ;  and  the  removal  of  this 
hair  is  among  the  early  processes. 
Green  s  salted^  and  dried  are  three 
degrees  of  softness  which  the  hides 
present;  and  different  degrees  of 
soaking  and  scraping  are  required 
for  them.  Then  the  hides  are  thrown 
into  pits,  where  they  are  steeped  seve- 
ral days  in  lime  and  water  to  loosen 
the  hairs.  This  done,  the  hide  is 
placed  upon  a  beam  or  stool,  and 
scraped  on  both  sides — on  the  one 
with  an  unhairing  knifes  to  scrape 
off  the  hair;  on  the  other  with  a 
fleshing  knife^  to  remove  a  thin 
layer  of  flesh  and  fat.  As  the  lime 
dissolves  and  wastes  some  of  the 
useful  parts  of  the  membrane,  many 
other  modes  of  softening  the  hair 
are  occasionally  adopted — partially 
fermenting  the  hides  in  a  smoke- 
honse ;  piling  up  in  a  heap  with 


spent  tan ;  exposing  them  to  damp, 
confined  air;  and  employing  various 
acids.  (2.)  Bating.  'Die  thinner 
hides,  after  unhairing,  are  subjected 
to  a  process  called  bating — steeping 
for  many  days  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion, with  frequent  stirring  and 
scraping.  This  removes  the  hair, 
and  gives  suppleness  and  softness. 
(3.)  Slow  Tanning.  By  slow  tan- 
ning we  mean  the  ordinary  process, 
Mathout  the  aid  of  any  new  expedit- 
ing methods.  The  tan-pits  are  ob- 
long cisterns  sunk  in  the  ground  of 
the  tan-yard ;  and  here  the  hides  are . 
steeped  for  a  long  time.  Oak  bark 
is  the  chief  tanning  ingredient ;  bat 
there  are  many  others  employed.  The 
bark  is  reduced  to  powder  by  grind- 
ing in  a  bark'tnilly  and  is  then  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  water,  warm 
or  cold,  until  all  the  extractable 
matter  is  drawn  out ;  the  liquor  so 
prepared  is  called  ooze.  •  The  hides 
are  steeped  in  this  ooze  for  days, 
weeks,  or  even  months,  according  to 
the  kind  of  leather  to  be  made.  The 
process  is  greatly  varied  in  different 
tanneries ;  but  the  object  is  the  same 
in  all — to  make  the  tannin  of  the 
ooze  combine  with  the  gelatine  of 
the  hide.  (4.)  Quick  Tanning.  The 
price  of  good  thick  leather  is  neces- 
sarily high,  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  lying  dead  during 
the  long  period  (in  some  cases  as 
much  as  fifteen  months)  absorbed  in 
the  ordinary  tanning  process.  Hence 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
devise  new  processes.  Spilsbury's 
plan  depends  upon  forcing  the  ooze 
into  the  pores  of  the  hide  by  hydro- 
static pressure,  instead  of  allowing 
it  simply  to  work  its  way  in  slowly. 
Drake's  plan  consists  in  sewing  up 
the  hides  into  a  kind  of  bag,  fUling 
this  bag  with  ooze,  and  compelling 
the  ooze  to  pass  through  to  the  out- 
side. Herapath*s  plan  involves  the 
use  of  machinery;  the  hides  arc 
passed  repeatedly  between  rollers, 
to  assist  in  forcing  the  ooze  into  the 
pores.    Squire's  plan  makes  use  of 


[jDtaiy  Mlion.  The  hides  and  the 
ooze  are  placed  m  a  large  haiizontal 
wooden  cylinder  oi  drum,  which  ro- 

ridges  inside  Uie  cylinder  increoK 
the  agitation  to  which  the  bides  are 
exposed,  and  facilitate  the  entiance 
of  theooEe  intothe  pores;  (he 
in  this  process  is  used  in  a  hoi  s 
Bordur's  plan  consists  in  employing 
certain  metallic  and  earthy  snb- 
atances,  instead  of  oak  bark  or  other 
vegetable  bodies  ;  he  does  not 
vert  the  hide  into  actual  leather,  but 
so  changes  il  that  (in  the  apinii 
least,  of  the  inventor)  it  will  nc 
IreTy  or  decompose.  Althongh 
patentee  of  course  claims  sped^ 
merit  for  his  own  invention,  it  U 
generally  found  that  these  method; 
of  quick  tanning  produce  leather 
more  bard  and  brittle  than  (he  old. 
{SO  Striking.  When  the  hides  are 
sufficiently  tanned,  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  tan-pit,  washed,  drained, 
and  dried  in  siiy  loAs.  J^tlnterrals 
during  the  drying  they  are  struck; 
that  is.  they  are  scraped  with  a  pecu- 
liBTlyrihaped  knife,  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  a  kind  of  bioom  which  forms  on 
the  surface.  (6.)  Ilardming.  Veiy 
little  more  remnms  to  be  done  to 
prepare  the  leather  (which  the  hides 
have  now  become)  for  market.  It 
is  condensed  or  hardened,  either  by 
being  heateo  with  3  kind  of  tilt 
hammer,  or  by  roUing  under  a  heavy 
weight.  (7.)  splitting.  Sometimes 
thick  hides  and  skfns  are  ifliC  m(o 
thinner  by  a  beautiful  process.  A 
knife-edge  works  against  a  rotating 
cylinder,  around  which  the  hide 
passes.  The  knife  bos  a  recipi-o- 
eating  or  lateral  movement  to  and 
fro;  and  it  is  sonicelyadjusted  that 
the  hide  is  spht  by  it  mto  two  layers 
or  sheets  with  wonderful  eqnability 
in  thickness.  Sometimes  (he  spli(- 
ling  is  done  when  the  tanning  is 
linishcd,  sometimes  when  only  half 
finished.  The  grain  or  outer  half  of 
such  a  split  «kin  is  used  in  the  ~ 
kinds  of  work,  the^f.iA  or  innei 


for  inferior  purposes.  The  spent 
oak  bark,  when  it  has  done  its  work 
in  the  lan.yard,  is  dried  and  used  for 
making  hotbeds  for  the  gardener, 
ajid  as  manure  by  the  farmer;  or 
else  it  is  compressed  into  cakes,  and 
used  as  fuel.  Much  of  the  cheap 
fuel  sold  in  London  under  the  name 
of /«>;/■  consists  of  this  spent  tan. 

Tanning  Drnsa.  The  chief 
article  used  in  tanning  is  oat  bark. 
The  trees  are  3(ripped  during  the 
warm  spring  months,  when  the  sap 
is  abundant ;  a  coppice  tree  about 
twelve  years  old  yielding  the  richest 
bark  for  the  tannin  it  contains. 
About  5  lbs.  are  needed  for  tanning 
I  lb.  of  leather.  Sumach,  used  in 
tanning  some  of  the  thinner  kuids, 
is  the  powdered  leaves  and  young 
branches  of  the  wild  olive  and  the 
ivy-leaved  sumach.  Divi-divi,  used 
ia  making  a  porous  brown  leather, 
is  the  pod  of  a   South  American 


imperviable  leather,  is  the  at 


quantity  of  leather  in  proportion 
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modi  used  in  India  for  t 
the  bark  of  the  fruit  of  certain  trees 
growingin  theEast.  .^I'mara,  useful 
in  preparing  some  kinds  of  leather,  is 
the  bark  of  a  kind  of  wattle  growing 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 
sometimes  imported  as  a  fluid  ex- 
tract of  the  bark.  Cork-trie  iark, 
very  rich  in  tanning,  is  the  inner 
bark  of  the  tree  which,  in  its  outer 
baik,  yields  the  well-known  sub- 
stance, curi.  Ijirch  farilgiisedintan- 
ining  the  inferior  aheep-skln  leather 
caU^  basil,  is  a  cheap  substitute  for 
oak  bark,  ffillmii  iark  is  used  in 
making  Russia  leather,  and  also  cer- 
tain kinds  of  kid  and  lunb-skia  ~ 
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ther  employed  in  the  glove  manufac- 
ture. N%U  galls  are  rich  in  tannin ; 
but  this  tannin  has  a  tendency  to 
change  into  gallic  add,  and  can  on 
that  account  only  be  used  widi  cau- 
tion by  the  tanner. 

Tapestry.  This  kind  of  textile 
work,  so  great  a  favourite  among 
noble  ladies  in  begone  times,  is  a 
sort  of  medium  between  weaving 
and  embroidery,  partaking  some- 
what of  both.  The  threads  may  be 
of  silk,  of  wool,  of  silk  and  wool  com- 
bined, and  may  or  ma^  not  be  com- 
bined with  gold  and  silver  threads ; 
but  there  must  always  be  differences 
of  colour  in  the  threads,  to  repro- 
duce the  design.  Whether  em- 
ployed for  carpets,  furniture,  covers, 
curtains,  or  wall  decoration,  the 
word  tapestry  applies  rather  to  the 
mode  orproducing  than  to  the  appli- 
cation. There  are  three  kinds,  (i.) 
Hand  Tapestry.  The  earliest  tapestnr 
was  undoubtedlv  worked  by  band. 
Woollen  threads,  by  the  patient 
application  of  the  needle,  were 
worked  into  a  net  of  meshes,  and 
a  coloured  patton  worked  in  at  the 
same  time ;  or  else  a  silk  pattern 
was  worked  into  or  upon  a  woollen 
ground.  (2.)  Haut-lisse  Tapestry, 
This  name  is  given  to  a  method  in 
which  warp  threads  are  anranged  ver- 
tically, and  weft  interlaced  with  them 
by  the  tapestry-workers.  The  warp 
threads,  unwinding  from  an  upper 
roller,  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
worker,  and  are  wound  on  a  lower 
roller  when  finished.  The  cartoon 
or  pattern  is  placed  behind  the 
waip,  through  tne  threads  of  which 
it  can  be  seen,  and  the  pattern  is 
copied  on  the  front  of  the  threads 
with  some  kind;  of  paint  or  chalk. 
The  pattern  is  then  woiked  in  at 
the  same  time  as  the  fabiic  itself  is 
made,  for  a  kind  of  needle  forms 
both  the  weft  and  the  pattern.  It 
is  very  slow  work,  necessitating  the 
use  of  a  number  of  needles,  widi  an 
eaual  number  of  different  kinds  and 
'  thread;  and  the  worker 


has  every  minute  to  see  that  the 
pattern  is  being  correctly  followed. 
(3.)  Basse 'Usse  Tapestry.  This 
name  is  given  when  tne  waip 
threads  are  airanged  hoiizontaUy. 
The  worker  sits  instead  of  standing, 
as  in  the  fonner  case.  The  cartocm 
or  pattern  is  placed  under  the  waip 
threads,  through  which  it  can  be 
seen.  The  w^  is  thrown  in  with 
a  small  apparatus  called  by  the 
French  and  Flemish  tapestry- 
weavers  a  fliite,  somewhat  midway 
in  action  between  a  needle  and  a 
shuttle.  There  are  treadles  to  de- 
press some  of  the  threads  to  fonn  a 
kind  of  shed  through  which  the 
Mte  may  pass ;  the  process  thus 
makes  a  nearer  a^uroacn  to  weaving 
than  to  embroidoy.  Tlie  most  cele- 
tnrated  tapestnr  in  the  world  is  that 
which  is  callea  the  Bayetix  tapestry, 
a  14  feet  long  by  20  inches  high; 
there  is  embroidered  on  it  a  seiia 
of  pictures  representing  the  invasion 
and  conauest  of  Engknd  by  Wil- 
liam, ana  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  worked  under  the  superinteQ- 
dence  of  his  queen,  Matilda.  Speci- 
mens of  old  tapestry  are  open  to  the 
pubUc  at  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

Tapioca  imdergoes  very  little  of 
what  can  be  called  manufacture. 
It  is  the  meal  or  flour  of  the  cassava 
plant.  While  in  a  moist  state,  tbe 
cassava  is  heated  and  dried  on  hot 
plates ;  the  grains  swell  and  burst, 
and  coalesce  into  small,  irregular 
lumps.  Tapioca  sweUs  up  into  a 
jelly-like  mass  when  steeped  in 
boiling  water. 

Tar  is  the  residue  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  turpentine;  or  rather, 
the  natural  sap  of  the  fir  tree  yields 
the  latter,  while  the  roots  yield  the 
former.  As  rudely  conducted  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  tar-making  pro* 
ceeds  as  follows : — Roots,  logs,  and 
billets  of  fir  are  stacked  up  closely 
in  a  cavity  in  the  ground,  or  in  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  completely  covered 
in  with  weU-rammed  tiuf.     Being 


_..  n  kindled,  ike  wood  yields  its  Cat, 
which  flows  out  at  aholeleft  for  the 
purpose.  This  tar  is  Tirtually  a 
mixture  of  all  Che  turpmitine,  sap, 
and  juices  of  the  wood,  leaving  be- 
hind it  nothing  but  charred  wood, 
OF  charcoal.  Common  tar  of  this 
kind  is  useful  for  many  cough  pur- 
poses in  the  arts  ;  but  tbe  tar  ob- 
tained during  gas-making  (see  Ani- 
line Colours;  Ojal-tar  Pro- 
ducts ;  Gas  Products)  is  now 
made  to  yield  a  snrpriiingly  large 
number  of  valuable  substances,  in- 
cluding Uie  beautiful  magenta  co^onr- 
r3,ooo  casks  of  tar  were  imported 
in  186;. 

Taxpanllna.  These  stroDg  sheets 
or  coveKngs,  made  of  tarred  canvas, 
or  canvas  coated  with  some  other 
kind  of  preservative  composition, 
are  used   in  enormous  number  by 

mercbandlse  on  goods  waggons,  and 
for  luggage  on  passenger  carriages. 
They  are  technically  called  i/iMr : 


ach  of  the  great  railway  depots  ; 
and  the  railway  clearing-house  esta- 
blishes a  ri?it  per  day  to  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  every  sheet  belonging 
to  one  company  and  employed  by 
another. 

TartBiiio  Acid  exists  ready 
formed  in  many  kinds  of  fruit,  to 
which  it  imparts  their  characteristic 
sharpness ;  and  it  also  exists  in  a 
large  variety  of  roots  and  tubers. 
Tartar  is  a  bitartrate  oF  potash,  de- 
posited during  the  fermeotation  of 
wine ;  and  from  this  tartar  the  acid 
is  usually  raanu&ctnred  by  various 
chemical  processes.  Tartaric  acid 
is  largely  used  by  cahco-printers 
and  bylemonade-makets;  while  the 
tartrates  of  lime,  potash,  soda, 
ammonia,  baryta,  magnesia,  lead, 
&c.,  are  applied  to  many  nseiiil  pur- 
poses. Crtam  of  tartar,  leluilt  tar- 
tar, BrunnnicB  green,  and  tartar 
emetic  are  all  of  them  tartrates. 
TatrlnK  >»  the  name  of  one  kind 


of  lealhei-makine  in  which  tanning, 
properly  so  called,  does  not  take 
place.     The  gelatine  of  the  skin  is 


lade  ti 


with  ta 


but  with  alnm  and  salt;  it  becomes 
a  kind  of  preserved  membrane. 
This  is  the  process  employed  in 
making  most  of  the  leather  for  white 
kid  gloves.  Goat,  kid,  sheep,  and 
lamb  skins  are  all  tawed,  to  pro- 
duce difierent  varieties  of  white  lea- 
ther. Thewoolandhairareioosened 
and  removed  by  some  such  process 
as  that  described  under  Felluoh- 
CBR,  and  the  skin  brought  to  the 
state  of  a  thin,  clean  membrane 
called  pslt.  Several  of  these  pelts 
ace  put  into  a  drum  or  cyhnder,  with 
aluDi,  salt,  and  water;  after  being 
rotated  some  time,  the  alum  and  salt 
combine  with  the  gelatine.  Then, 
after  washing  in  dean  water,  fer- 
menting in  bran  and  water,  and 
drying,  each  pelt  presents  itself  as  a 
white,  tough  leather,  but  wanting 
in  suppleness  and  gloss.  "Wheat 
Jlour  and  yolk  of  egg  are  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  pelts  are  rotated 
in  a  drum  with  this  solution ;  the 
pells  absorb  the  whole  of  the  yolk. 
They  are  steeped  a  short  time  in 
clear  water,  spread  out  openly,  and 
scraped  repeatedly  over  a  blunt  bat 
smooth  metal  edge.  This  gives  the 
final  softness  and  elasticity  to  the 
white  leather.  There  may  be  a 
greater  number  of  processes  for  the 
finer  than  the  cheaper  varieties  of  kid 
(they  are  alt  dignified  with  this 
name) ;  but  the  prevailing  principle 
is  the  incoiporation  of  alum,  and 
then  of  egg  yolk,  with  the  gelatine 
'  ■'      pelt.     So  amazing  is  Siecon- 


imptio 


of  f 


of  the  large  firms  at  Ber- 
moodsey  (the  head-quarters  of  the 
leather  trade]  will  have  50,01 
100,000  eggs  in  s  '  ---- 

served  in  lime  ori 

Tea.  This  valuable  plant  under- 
goes certain  well-conducted  pro- 
cesses after  Che  leaves  have  been 
gathered.    The  diief  gathering  of 
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the  crop  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  leaves,  when  plucked, 
are  pat  into  bamboo  baskets,  brought 
into  a  kind  of  bam,  and  dried.  This 
drying  b  effected  on  a  kind  of  fiying- 

1>an  over  a  fire-place  or  kiln,  the 
eaves  being  kept  in  agitation  while 
drying.  They  are  then  rolled  by 
hand  over  a  bamboo  table,  by  which 
more  moisture  is  expelled  from  them, 
and  they  become  more  or  less  curled 
up.  After  this,  heating  takes  place,  to 
expel  the  remaining  moisture,  with 
special  precautions  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  burning,  by  keeping 
them  in  constant  motion  while  over 
the  fire.  Picking,  sifting,  sorting, 
and  packing  then  ensue.  Some 
kinds  are  dried  in  baskets  over  a 
charcoal  fire.  The  above  kinds  are 
green  tea.  The  black  kinds  are  pre- 
pared for  market  in  a  somewhat 
different  way ;  but  the  Chinese  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  so  using 
Prussian  blue  and  other  substances 
as  to  convert  black  or  inferior  tea 
into  so-called  green.  The  imports 
of  tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1867  reached  the  large  amount  of 
128,000,000  lbs. 

TeaJE,  largely  grown  in  India,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of 
timber  ;  being  light,  easily  worked, 
strong,  durable,  and  little  attacked 
by  insects,  it  is  largely  employed 
both  in  India  and  in  England  for 
ship-building  of  the  highest  class. 
The  teak  of  Africa,  sometimes  called 
African  oakj  is  another  kind  of 
wood,  but  somewhat  similar  in  qua- 
lities. 

Teazle;  Teaslinff.  In  the 
woollen-cloth  manufacture,  after  the 
fuUing  or  felting  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  fibres  of  the  threads  are 
scratched  up  to  form  a  pile  or  nap. 
A  plant  is  especially  grown  to  sup- 
ply the  means  of  doing  this ;  viz., 
the  teazle.  This  is  a  kind  of  thistle, 
grown  largely  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  for  the  sake 
of  &e  teazles  or  thistle-heads,  which 
are  nearly  the  size  and  shape  of 


average  strawbenies.  As  the  plant 
is  precarious,  the  ax^  varies  greatly. 
From  2,000  to  3,000  are  needed 
for  teailing  a  piece  of  broaddoth 
40  yards  long.  In  hand  Uazling, 
the  teazles  are  fixed  in  a  smaH 
wooden  fiame  which  is  held  by  a 
handle ;  the  cloth  is  laid  oat  smooth, 
and  damped;  and  the  t&ules  are 
worked  repeatedly  over  the  cloth  in 
the  weft  and  the  warp  directions. 
The  fine  hooks  with  which  the 
teazles  are  covered  scratch  np  the 
woolly  fibres,  and  leave  them  stand- 
ing up  as  a  roaghish^t&,  which  is 
afterwards  sheared  to  iorm  a  smooth 
nap.  In  machine  teazUng  the 
teazles  are  arranged  on  the  surface 
of  a  cylinder  in  the  gi^-tmU;  the 
cloth  travels  in  one  direction,  the 

S  Under  rotates  in  the  opposite,  and 
e  teazles  jperfonn.  their  wonted 
work  while  the  two  are  in  contact 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
substitute  iron  wires  for  teazle-heads; 
but  no  means  have  yet  been  found 
for  obviating  a  tendency  in  the  wires 
to  tear  the  cloth  where  inequidities 
occiu';  the  teazle-points  are  more 
elastic  and  accommodating.  (See 
further  under  Woollen-cloth 
Manufacture,  &c.) 

Teeth.  (See  Ivory  for  a  notice 
of  the  chief  uses  of  teeth  in  the  arts.) 
The  sea-cow,  sea-horse,  sea-morse, 
and  other  animals — besides  the  well- 
known  elephant — ^have  teeth  which 
subserve  many  useful  purposes  in 
manufactures.  The  chief  compo- 
nent element  in  all  teeth,  varying 
from  50  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
is  phosphate  of  lime.  Many  thou- 
sand hundredweight  are  imported 
annually. 

Telefirraph.  The  transmission  of 
messages  to  distant  spots  by  various 
mechanical  means  is  briefly  noticed 
under  Signals.  -  The  name  sema- 
phore or  telegraph  is  more  usually 
given  when  the  arrangements  are 
such  that  long  messages  can  be 
sent,  and  regular  conversation  held. 
These  arrangements  (until  the  in> 
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iroduction  of  the  electric  telegraph) 
mostly  comprised  the  use  of  mov- 
able boards  or  arms.  Dr.  Hooke, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  suggested 
the  use  of  boards  of  diiferent  shapes 
to  represent  different  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  hoisted  in  a  frame  that 
would  be  visible  from  a  distance. 
Amontons,  early  in  the  following 
centiuy,  suggested  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar plan  for  use  in  France.  In  1793 
Chappe*s  semaphore  came  into  ope- 
ration in  that  country.  It  consisted 
of  a  cross-bar  at  the  top  of  a  vertical 
pole,  and  arms  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  cross-bar;  letters  and  words  were 
denoted  by  various  positions  of  these 
arms.  Mr.  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
father  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  devised 
about  the  same  time  a  telegraph 
consisting  of  four  poles  with  mov- 
able triangular  boards  at  the  top; 
these  boards  were  made  to  denote 
signals  by  giving  different  angular 
positions  to  the  points.  Late  in  the 
last  century  and  early  in  the  present 
many  forms  of  shutter  telegraph 
were  suggested,  to  show  signals  by 
opening  and  closin?  shutters  ar- 
ranged in  a  frame.  Then  there  were 
movable  radii  across  an  open  circle ; 
two  arms  of  different  shape  hinged 
to  the  top  of  one  pole ;  two  or  more 
arms  affixed  at  different  heights  to 
the  same  pole ;  and  various  other 
modes  of  construction.  The  British 
Admiralty  for  many  years  main- 
tained a  line  of  telegrapn  from  Lon- 
don to  Dover,  and  another  from 
London  to  Portsmouth;  telegraph 
stations  were  maintained  on  elevated 
spots  a  few  miles  apart;  and  each 
station  had  a  lofty  pole  with  arms 
working  laterally  upon  it.  These 
semaphores  were  worked  for  the  last 
time  in  1847,  and  were  superseded  in 
1848  by  the  beautiful  system  noticed 
under  Electric  Telegraph  and 
Submarine  Telegraph. 

Telescope.  This  grandest  of  all 
aids  to  the  astronomer  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
volume   in  regard  to  its  scientific 


purposes ;  nor  does  its  manufacture 
admit  of  much  description,  except 
as  involving  the  highest  class  of 
workmanship  in  metal  and  glass. 
The  kinds  of  telescope  are  chiefly 
as  follows  : — A  refracting  tele- 
scope has  an  object-glass  at  one 
end  and  an  eye-piece  at  the 
other ;  the  object-glass  collects  the 
rays  of  light  into  a  focus,  while 
the  eye-piece  adjusts  them  to 
the  proper  condition  for  entering 
the  eye.  A  reflecting  telescope  has 
no  object-glass  :  there  is  a  large 
metallic  mirror  or  speculum  to  col- 
lect and  reflect  the  rays,  and  a 
smaller  speculum  to  assist  in  con- 
veying them  to  the  eye-piece.  These 
arc  £e  main  differences  in  tele- 
scopes; but  there  are  minor  diver- 
sities of  many  kinds.  Thus  a  Gali- 
lean telescope  is  a  refractor,  having 
some  such  action  as  an  opera-glass ; 
a  Gregorian  is  a  reflector  with  the 
eye-pieoe  in  a  line  with  an  opening 
in  the  centre  of  the  large  speculum  : 
a  Newtonian  reflector  has  the  eye- 
piece on  one  side  of  the  tube ;  a 
Hersckelian  reflector  has  the  eye- 
piece at  the  remote  end  of  the  tube ; 
an  equatorial  is  a  telescope,  whether 
refracting  or  reflecting,  wluch  has  a 
clock-work  movement  to  enable  it  to 
follow  the  daily  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies ;  a  transit  instrument 
is  a  telescope  so  adjusted  as  to  keep 
always  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian ; 
a  zenith  instrument  is  a  telescope  so 
fixed  as  to  point  to  a  spot  directly 
overhead.  Although  refracting  tele- 
scopes are  those  with  which  most 
astronomical  discoveries  have  been 
made,  reflectors  are  those  which 
have  involved  the  most  remarkable 
manipulative  or  manufacturing  fea- 
tures. Three  of  these  especially  may 
be  cited,  (i.)  The  Herschel  tele- 
scope, made  at  Slough  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  in  1789,  was  40  feet 
long,  with  a  reflector  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  a  huge  scaffolding  to 
support  and  work  it.  On 
day  of  using  it  the  great  a* 


terra -cotla  has  much  extended 
recent  years.     Even  large  statui   . 
sncli  as  many  of  those  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  '     ' 

this  material. 

TerrB  Japonioa.  (SeeCAlECHtr, 
which  is  the  native  name  of  this 

Textile  OoodB.  (Sec  Cotton, 
Flax,  Hejip,  Jdtk,  Silk.  Spin- 
ning, "WEAVrae,  WOOLLBN, 
WOKSTED,  &C.) 

Thermometer.  So  far 
Etruotion  is  concerned,  a  fe' 
will  suffice  to  notice  the  tktrmo- 
meitr,  the  scientific  appUcations 
the  instrument  being  out  of  pla 
ia  this  work.  In  aa  ordinary  the 
mometer  there  is  a  small  gla 
bulb,  with  a  slender  hollow  gla 
stem  Ksing  from  it.  It  contai 
mercury  enough  to  fill  the  bulb  and 
a  portion  of  the  tube.  When  the 
biUb,  is  gubje<:ted  to  a  higher  heat, 
eilhsr  from  the  weather  or  from 
aaj  other  cause,  (he  nercuiy  ex- 
pands, and  riEes  higher  in  the  tube ; 
when  the  heat  lessens,  the  mercury 
shrinks,  and  sinks  lower  in  the  tube. 
Mariis,  or  gradua.tions,  either  on  the 
stem  or  on  a  plane  surface  adjacent 
to  it,  serve  to  distinguish  one  inten- 
sity  of  heat  from  another.  Almost 
any  liquid  could  be  employed ;  but 
mercuiy  and  spirit  of  wine  are  the 
best,  for  various  reasons.  Great 
care  is  necessary  in  making  the  glais 
tubes  and  bulbs,  and  in  liSing  Uiera 
with  Che  mercuty  or  spirit ;  any 
irregularity  in  bore  would  render  the 
graduations  incorrect ;  while  any 
grease  or  air  in  the  tube  would  in-. 
lerTere  with  Che  free  rising  and  sink- 
ing of  the  liquid.  .  Nearly  all  the 
common  thermometers  in  England 
are  made  by  Italians  resident  in  the 
Halton  Garden  and  Leather  Lane 
district,  as  well  as  many  of  Che  su- 
perior kinds  used  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations. An  awkward  fact  in 
reference  to  English  thermomelers 
ia,  that  our  graduation  is  very  rarely 
adopted        --'-■-■  —i    - 


a  the  Continent,     What 


is  called  Fahrenhtifi  scale  divide? 
the  interval  between  freeiing  water 
and  boiling  water  into  l8o  equiii 
parts  or  degrees ;  but  as  the  frcei- 
ing  point  is  called  ^2°t  the  boiling 
point  becomes  212°.  Siaumiir's 
scale  divides  the  interval  into  Bo 
equal  parts,  and  begins  with  0°  as 
the  tempetature  of  freezing  water, 
wherefore  that  of  boiling  water  be- 
comes 80",  The  CiitUgrade  scale 
begins  at  0°  for  freezing  water,  and 
rises  by  loo  equal  degrees  to  boil- 
ing water,  which  is  100°.  This  is 
becotning  the  favourite  scale  on  the 
Continent,  as  it  facilitates  computa- 
tion to  a  greater  degree  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  The  following 
are  approximate  values  of  a  few 
parallel  temperatures  on  the  Chtee 


Fihr. 


S6atll 


lamewhich  the 
late  Dr.  Ure  gave  to  an  instrument 
for  regulating  the  temperatoie  of 
hothouses,  hot  baths,  ventilated 
rooms,  &c.  It  consists  of  two  bars 
of  metal  soldered  or  riveted  together, 
>eiQg  more  readily  affected  bv 
than  the  other.  If  the  bar  is 
quite  straight  at  a  particular  lem- 
letature,  it  will  becotne  bent  at  any 
ligher  or  lower  tetnperature,  be- 
ause  the  more  susceptible  of  the 
wo  metals  will  drag  the  other  with 
;.  The  bending  of  the  bar  is  made, 
by  some  kind  of  leverage,  Co  open 
~     close  a  damper  in  a  flue,  ' 
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thereby  regulate  the  draught.  Or 
the  compound  bar  may  be  a  curve, 
the  radius  of  which  is  changed  by 
any  change  of  temperature. 

Thlznble  Kaldng'.  These  small 
useful  articles  are  generally  made 
from  sheet-metal,  by  the  aid  of  a 
stamping-press  and  a  die  or  mould. 
Many  dmerent  dies  are  needed,  and 
much  care  in  the  process,  to  pre- 
vent the  metal  from  being  cracKed 
and  broken. 

Thrashing,  or  Threshing.  The 
effective  steam  -  worked  apparatus 
now  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  hand-worked  flail  is  briefly 
noticed  under  Agricultural  Ma- 
chines and  Steam  Farmino. 

Thread  is  in  effect  yam  made 
thicker,  or  at  least  more  dense,  than 
for  weaving.  All  fibres  that  can  be 
spun  into  yam  for  weaving  can  also 
be  spun  and  twisted  into  thread  for 
sewing,  lace-making,  hosiery,  &c. 
In  factory  language,  thread  always 
means  two  or  more  yams  twisted 
one  around  another.  Lace  thread, 
which  is  usually  very  fine,  consists 
of  only  two  yams  ;  but  sewing 
thread  comprises  two  or  more.  The 
thread-frame  is  a  kind  of  throstle 
machine  (see  Spinning),  with 
spindles,  flyers,  and  rollers.  The 
yams  are  doubled  or  trebled,  and 
then  twisted  round  each  other  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of 
each  individual  yam ;  this  is  the  plan 
adopted  in  making  cables  or  thick 
ropes,  and  for  a  similar  reason — to 
give  increased  strength.  The  thread, 
when  made  by  this  doubling  and 
twistinjj,  is  tied  up  into  hanks. 
According  to  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made,  and  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  eithei 
bleached  and  dyed  or  not.  Very 
beautiful  apparatus  is  then  employed 
to  wind  the  thread  (if  for  sewing) 
upon  reels  or  into  halls.  There  may 
be  from  30  to  300  yards  in  each  reel, 
and  from  16  to  600  balls  to  i  lb. 
The  little  gold-printed  labels  on 
the  ends  of  the  reels  and  balls  have 


adhesive  gum  at  the  back,  and  are 
stuck  on  by  children.  The  smallest 
and  commonest  of  these  labdls  are 
sold  to  the  thread-makers  so  cheaphr 
as  one  halfpenny  per  gross !  A 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  machine 
is  employed  to  wind  the  thread  on 
the  reels,  givin?  to  the  threads  a  re- 
markable parallelism  of  arrange- 
ment. We  exported  6,500,000  lbs. 
of  thread  in  1867,  after  supplying 
home  wants. 

Throstle.  This  little  imple- 
ment, so  important  in  textile  manu- 
factures, is  described  in  connection 
(or  rather  contrast)  with  the  muU 
nrame,  under  Spinniko. 

TioUnff  is  a  stix>ng  linen  doth, 
usually  woven  in  blue  and  white 
stripes,  and  used  for  beds,  pillows, 
mattresses,  &c.  The  cheaper  kinds 
are  now  often  made  of  cotton. 

Tiles,  Draining  and  Boofinff. 
There  are  wide  differences  in  the 
colour  and  qualities  of  tiles,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  used  for  coarse  or 
for  ornamental  purposes.  We  treat 
here  of  the  rougher  kinds,  used  for 
tiling  roofs  and  for  draining  land. 
The  clay,  purer  and  stronger  than 
for  common  bricks,  is  weathered,  or 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  some 
time,  to  open  the  pores  and  sepa- 
rate the  particles;  then  mellowed, 
or  covered  with  water  in  pits ;  then 
tempered,  or  ground  to  the  proper 
consistency  in  a  pug-mill.  The 
moulder  then  sets  to  work.  Roof- 
ing tiles  are  plain  tiles  if  quite  flat, 
and  pan-tiles  if  curved  in  surface. 
The  moulds  are  simple  in  form ;  and 
the  moulder,  with  his  hands  kept 
constantly  wetted,  easily  presses  the 
soft  yielding  clay  into  them,  aided 
by  a  few  wooden  tools  and  imple- 
ments. Fine  coal-dust  is  used  to 
prevent  the  clay  fi-om  adhering  to 
the  moulds.  One  man  can  mould 
1,200  to  1,500  in  a  day.  After 
diying  in  the  open  air,  the  tiles  are 
baked.  A  tile-kiln  is  something 
like  a  glass-house,  having  a  central 
oven  or  furnace  surrounded  by  a 
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conical  structure,  diminishing  to  a 
chimney  at  the  top.  The  interior 
of  the  oven  is  packed  with  tiles,  set 
up  in  a  particular  way ;  the  fires  are 
lighted,  and  the  baking  is  continued 
until  the  usual  brick-red  colour  is 
produced.  Draining  tiles^  drain- 
ingpipeSf  chimney-pots^  sjoAgarden- 
'bots  are  all  made  of  clay  diflfering 
but  little  in  character  from  that  em- 
ployed for  roofing  tiles;  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture  arc  nearly 
the  same  so  far  as  concerns  drain- 
ing tiles.  For  draining  pipes,  how- 
ever, a  kind  of  mould  is  needed, 
through  which  the  clay  is  forced  by 
heavy  pressure,  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  mould  depending  on  the  kind  of 
pipe  to  be  produced.  Sometimes 
machines  are  employed  to  make  the 
pipes,  in  the  way  described  under 
]3rickMaking,  andalsotomakethe 
hollow  bricks  now  so  advantageously 
used.  In  making  circular  clumney- 
pots  and  garden-pots,  the  potter's 
wheel  comes  into  requisition,  as 
described  in  Pottery. 

Tiles,  Tesselated  and  En- 
catLstio,  have  lately  been  revived 
with  success,  after  many  ages  of 
comparative  disuse.  These  very 
often  consist  of  a  red  clay  or  marl, 
with  a  device  sunk  in  the  upper 
surface,  and  this  device  filled  with 
clay  of  another  colour.  The  red 
marl  is  exposed  for  a  time  to  the 
weathering  action  of  the  air,  blunged 
or  worked  in  water,  sifted  through 
fine  sieves,  evaporated  to  a  certain 
degree  of  stifihess,  worked  up  into 
a  sort  of  cube,  cut  off  into  slices 
with  a  wire,  backed  up  with  a  slice 
of  clay  of  coarser  kind,  and  stamped 
with  a  mould  or  die.  The  pattern 
thus  indented  is  filled  up  with 
creamy  clay  of  some  rich  colour;  and 
thus,  after  further  processes  of  trim- 
ming, sand-papering,  drying,  baking, 
and  (sometimes)  glazing,  ornamental 
tiles  are  produced,  suitable  for  a 
large  number  of  purposes  in  deco- 
rative architecture.  There  are  other 
methods  practised  for  making  orna- 


mental tiles  in  soft  clay;  but  the 
above  is  the  plan  on  which  the 
chief  of  Messrs.  Minton's  beauti- 
ful specimens  are  produced.  Mr. 
Prosser's  dry  process  is  a  remark- 
able one.  The  material,  a  mixture 
of  clays,  after  certain  prep^-atory 
operations,  is  dried,  ground  to 
powder,  and  sifted  as  finely  as  pos- 
sible. A  mould,  the  proper  size 
and  shape  for  the  tile,  is  virtually 
two  steel  dies,  an  upper  and  a 
lower;  the  powder  is  thrown  into 
this  mould  and  subjected  to  intense 
pressure  (300  or  400  tons),  by  ^w^iich 
it  becomes  almost  as  hard  and  dense 
as  stone.  Pieces  of  this  kind  are 
usually,  not  flat  tiles,  but  small 
cubes  or  tesserae,  which  may  be 
combined  to  form  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment or  slab;  some  of  them  have 
raised  or  sunken  devices  on  the 
upper  surface. 

Tiltinflr;  Tilt  Hammer.  In 
Sheffield  and  other  steel-working 
towns,  a  tiUis  the  name  often  given 
to  the  building  in  which  tilting  is 
carried  on  by  means  oi2itilt hammer^ 
This  hammer  is  a  kind  of  helve  or 
shingling  hammer;  but,  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  levers  and  cogs,  the 
head  of  the  hammer  is  made  to  fall 
much  more  rapidly,  even  so  many 
as  360  strokes  per  minute.  Such  a 
hammer  requires  a  very  firm  founda- 
tion and  strong  framework  to  resist 
the  impact;  and  when  several  of 
them  are  at  work  in  one  building, 
as  at  Sheffield,  the  noise  is  tremen- 
dous, and  the  ground  all  around 
tremble^  for  every  hammer,  weigh- 
ing 150  to  200  lbs.,  is  giving  its  300 
or  400  blows  a  minute.  The  purpose 
of  tilting  is  noticed  under  Steel, 
&c. 

Timber.  There  is  no  other  dis- 
tinction between  timber  and  wood 
than  this — that  timber  trees  com- 
prise the  larger  kinds,  yielding  pieces 
of  wood  wide  and  tmck  as  well  as 
long.  As  a  general  rule,  all  the 
wood  employed  in  engineering  and 
building  is  called  timber.   The  tre 
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are  felled,  or  should  be  felled,  at  the 
time  when  thelargest  quantity  of  firm 
and  durable  wood  is  obtainable  with- 
out much  sap,  seeing  that  mischief 
occurs  from  the  decay  of  timber  in 
cases  where  this  precaution  is  neg- 
lected. It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
draw  a  precise  line  of  distinction 
between  the  kinds  of  wood  used  for 
different  purposes ;  but  the  follow- 
ing is  an  approximate  grouping: — 
£&stic  wood :  ashf  hasel^  hickory^ 
lance  wood,  yew.  Tough  wood: 
beechf  elm,  oak,  walnut^  lignum' 
vita.  Even  grain  :  pine,  lime  tree, 
pear  tree.  Durable  for  dry  carpen- 
try: cedar,  poplar,  yellow  deal, 
sweet  chestnut.  Durable  for  wet 
carpentry :  alder,  plane  tree,  white 
cedar,  &c.    For  ship-building : 


%'fir, 
.    For 


larch,  teak,  locust  wood,  &c.  J^or 
machinery  and  mill  work:  maho* 
gany,  box,  crab  tree,  hornbeam.  For 
turnery  and  Tunbridge  ware:  birch, 
alder,  willow,  holly,  horse-chestnut, 
sycamore,  apple  tree,  plum  tree,  8cc, 
For  furniture :  cherry  tree,  Aniboyna^ 
ebony,  Coromandel,  maple,  rosewood, 
satin  wood,  tulip  wood,  zebra  wood, 
partridge  wood,  sanders  wood,  olive 
wood,  king  wood,  cocoa  wood,  cam 
wood,  beef  wood.  The  principal 
kinds  of  wood  used  for  their  colour- 
ing properties  are  named  under  Dtb 
Drugs.  The  timber  grown  in  the 
United  Kingdom  varies  from  about 
22  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  (dry),  up  to 
47  lbs.,  the  extremes  being  shown 
by  Lombardy  poplar  and  evergreen 
oak.  Theseare  about  equal  in  density, 
weight,  or  specific  gravity  to  one- 
third  and  three-four£s  of  tiie  weight 
of  water  respectively.  The  uses  of 
various  kinds  of  wood  are  illustrated 
under  such  articles  as  Carpentry, 
Carving,  Cooperage,  Joinery, 
Turning,  Veneer,  Wood- work- 
ing Machines,  &c.  Our  imports 
of  timber  in  1867  amounted  to  the 
large  quantity  of  3,400,000  loads. 

Timber,  Preaarrationof.  Varia- 
tions in  temperature  and  in  moisture 
are  the  chidf  causes  of  the  decay  of 


timber,  leading  to  iimgous  growths, 
the  attacks  of  worms  and  insects, 
and  to  the  crumbling  awaj  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wood.  Where 
itis  impossible  to  protect  timber  from 
variable  supplies  of  air,  heat,  ligbt, 
and  moisture,  attempts  are  made  to 
enable  it  to  bear  these  variations  with 
a  minimum  of  injury.  Two  such 
modes  have  be«i  noticed  under 
BuRNETTisiNG  and  Ktakising; 
and  others  have  been  devised  by 
Bethell,  Payne,  and  othec  investors. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc,, 
oil  of  tar,  creasote,  p3rrolignite  of 
iron,  gas  tar»  and  sulphate  of  iron 
are  among  the  substances  which 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,, 
applied  either  as  a  kind  of  vaniish 
to  the  wood,  or  as  a  solution  in  which 
it  is  to  be  steeped.  What  is  called 
dry-rot  is  only  one  among  many 
focms  of  timber  decay.  O^  of  the 
simplest  and  best  preservatives  of 
wood  is  oil.  This  fact  is  conoborated 
by  the  healthy  soundness  of  the  tim- 
ber of  the  whale-shipsy  which  be-^ 
comes  thoroughly  imbued  with  oil. 
Tin.  As  a  metal  used  in  the  arts- 
tin  occupies  a  very  high  place,  and 
has  done  so  from  early  times.  It  is 
more  easily  extracted  from  its  ores 
than  many  other  metals,  and  com- 
bines with  a  remarkable  number 
of  otiier  metals  to  produce  usefiil 
allojTS.  When  pure  it  is  lustrous, 
and  almost  as  purely  white  as  silver 
It  is  so  malleable  that  it  may  be 
beaten  out  into  sheets  of  tin-foil  or 
white  Dutch  metal  less  than  t^t 
inch  thick.  It  is  not  very  ductile, 
unless  combined  with  a  little  lead. 
Its  density  is  from  7  to  *j\  times  that 
of  water.  The  tin  of  commerce  is 
never  quite  pure,  generally  contain- 
ing small  portions  of  arsenic,  iron,  or 
lead.  It  is  not  much  affected  by  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
protoxide,  frised  with  glass,  forms 
white  enamel ;  the  protoxide  and 
peroxide  constitute  putty  powder; 
the  chloride,  with  a  solution  of  gold, 
produces  iht purple  of  Ccusius  ;  the 


nlphide  is  knovn  as  mamic  g 
"'or  brtntu  ftmiier;  and  the  snlph 
is  BancrofCs  tin   mordant,     MosI 
tia  is  obtained  from  the  o""""    "~ 
file  fonns  of  strtam  tin,  ar 
tOtd  Unsione,   wliicli   differ 
degree  of  richness.      A  fairly  good 
qi^ty  of  tinstone  contains  60  to  65 
per  cent,  of  metal. 

Tlmotnre.  It  is  hardly 
to  notice  tiruturtsia  connei 
the  mamifacturing  arts ;  but  it  is 
raefiJ  to  know  that  they  nre  pre- 
parations of  some  vegetable  sub- 
stance, with  alcohol,  ether,  01  wine 
ai  the  Uqoid  solvent.  The  old  al- 
diemisls  gave  the  name  oi  qtiintes- 
serat  to  a  higher  and  purer  form  of 
thicture;  while  elixirva  1  tincture 
of  thicker  consistence  and  less  traos- 
porcnl. 

Tin  ICiLnatkotnra.  When 
tm  ore  has  been  raised  froni  the 
mine,  and  prepared  for  the  smelter 
jsee  Minikg;  Orb  Dressing), 
It  is  roasted  to  get  rid  of  the 
■nlphnr  and  arsenic.  This  is  done 
in  a  fomace  similar  in  generat 
amuigEment  to  that  described  un- 
der Reverberator Y  Furnace; 
the  aisenic  is  collected,  condensed, 
and  mblimed  in  >  chamber  con- 
nected with  the  furnace,  and  consti- 
tatcs  the  well-known  mhiU  anenic. 
The  OTO,  wlien  roasted,  cooled,  and 
washed,  is  known  as  blaci  tin.  This 
block  tin  is  smelted  in  a  tmeUing- 
luiut,  if  ordinary  metal  is  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  Id  a  bloadng-housi,  if 
»ery  tine  tin  is  to  be  made.  The 
amelting.fiiniace  is  reverberatory. 
The  ore  is  laid  upon  a  hearth  or  sole ; 
the  heat  from  a  fire  reverberates 
down  opon  it ;  and  the  fumes  are 
convt5^  np  a  chimney  50  or  60  feet 
high.  The  ore,  miied  with  a  little 
powdered  coal  and  slaked  lime,  is 
smelted  in  charges  of  zo  to  as  cwt. 
at  >  time,  slightly  sprinkled  with 
water.  At  a  particular  stage  of  the 
opgrations  the  fused  mass  is  worked 
about  with  a  long  iron  paddle,  to 
separate  the  slag  from  the  tin  ;  and 


this  slag  is  separated  into  three 
kinds,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
metal  in  it — for  it  always  contains 
some.  When  ready,  the  molten  dn 
flows  through  an  unstoppered  hole 
in  the  furnace  into  a  baaiu ;  and, 
when  skimmed  at  the  surface,  it  is 
laded  out  into  rectangular  moulds, 
which  yield  blocks  of  metal.  A  pro- 
cess of  ryini'ng- then  goes  on.  to  get 
rid  of  some  or  all  of  Ihe  iron,  arsenic, 
capper,  lungstates,  and  oxides  with 
wfaich  the  tin  is  more  or  less  con- 
laminated.  A  double  process  is 
necessary  for  this.  In  Che  lust,  called 
iiguation,  the  tin  is  melted  by  slow 
fusion,  and  flows  into  a  basm ;  in 
the  second,  called  faling,  billets  of 
green  wood  are  placed  in  the  molten 
metal,  bringing  up  various  ojddes  to 
the  surface,  and  precipitating  the 
heavier  impurities.  When  the  metal 

ments  as  much  as  is  practicable  hy 
this  means,  it  is  laded  out  into 
moulds,  which  form  masses  of  3  cwt 
or  so,  known  in  commerce  as  blsck 
tin.  All  the  slag  and  scum  are 
smelted  and  refined  two  or  three 
times,  to  yield  as  much  as  may  he 
of  the  tin  they  contain;  tliis  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  tin  suitable  for  in- 
ferior purposes.  The  veiy  best  qua- 
lity obtained  by  the  refining  process 
is  called  refintd  tin,  and  is  used  in 
making  Xm  Plate  (which  see).  A 
peculiar  kind  of  fine  metal  called 
gratTt  tin  is  procured  in  small  grains 
or  tears.  In  England,  as  we  have 
reverberatory 


:   lost. 


LG  and  a  half  to 


place  in  which  very  pure  tin  is 
smelted  in  a  small  blast  furnace, 
with  charcoal  as  fuel.  This  is  the 
mode  often  adopted  in  Saionj, 
where  coal  is  dear  and  wood-char- 
coal cheap.  The  interior  of  the 
furnace  is  mostly  of  granite ;  a 
small  blowing  machine  sends  in  a 
blast  of  air  trough  B  nozzle  ; 
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the  molten  metal  is  refined  by  the 
poling  process  with  billets  of  green 
wood.  The  loss  of  metal  by  this 
mode  of  smelting  is  15  per  cent. 

Tinninsr.  Besides  the  making 
of  tin  plate,  there  is  a  very  usefiS 
practice  of  applying  a  surface  of  tin 
to  manufactured  articles  made  of 
some  other  metal.  The  tin  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  iron  from  rusting 
and  staining.  Bridle-bits,  common 
stirrups,  small  nails,  and  tacks  are 
made  in  large  quantities  of  cast-iron, 
and  then  tmned.  Cast-iron  sauce- 
pans and  large  pots  are  coated  with 
tin  on  the  inside.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  iron  is  made  thoroughly 
clean,  and  heated ;  melted  grain  tinis 
poured  in,  and  the  vessel  turned  and 
rolled  about  to  enable  the  tin  to 
touch  every  part;  the  surface  is 
rubbed  with  cloth  or  tow  to  aid  the 
process,  and  powdered  resin  is  em- 
,  ployed  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
oxide.  Copper  and  brass  vessels  can 
in  like  manner  be  tinned.  A  coat- 
ing of  tin  covers  all  the  best  pins. 
(See  Pin  Manufacture.)  There 
is  also  a  process  called  cold  tinning^ 
for  appljang  a  surface  of  tin  to  other 
metals  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  mercury. 

Tin  Plate.  The  manufacture  of 
tin  plate  or  tinned  iron  requires  a 
remarkable  degree  of  care,  to  insure 
a  thorough  adhesion  of  the  two  me- 
tals. In  the  first  place,  the  sheets 
iron  must  be  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  of  good  iron  well  rolled ; 
it  is,  indeed,  charcoal  iron,  for  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  pay  a  high 
price.  The  rolls  of  sheet-iron  are 
uncoiled,  spread  out  flat,  and  cut 
into  oblong  squares  by  means  of 
shears.  The  plates  are  placed  up- 
right in  a  piclde  of  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  to  dissolve  and  remove  impuri- 
ties. They  are  then  (without  being 
handled)  heated  in  a  furnace  until 
the  oxide  scales  off.  They  are 
cooled,  beaten  flat  on  a  smooth  cast- 
iron  block,  and  cold-roUed  between 
hard  polished  rollers.  By  these  pro- 


cesses the  plates  are  made  dean, 
flat,  smooth,  and  elastic.  They  are  - 
fiirQier  exposed  to  the  action  of  bran 
and  water,  and  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
both  moderately  warm;  they  are 
scoured  with  hemp  and  sand, 
washed,  and  kept  in  clean  water  till 
wanted  for  use.  All  this  exempli- 
fies the  extreme  care  bestowed  on 
the  cleansing  and  preparation  of  the 
plates.  Then  ensues  the  coating  of 
the  sheet-iron  plates  with  tin.  Block 
tin  and  grain  tm,  in  abont  equal  pro- 
portions, are  melted  in  a  cast-u-on 
vessel,  and  coated  with  4  inches 
depth  of  tallow.  Another  vessel^ 
containing  melted  tallow  only,  is 
dose  at  hand;  and  in  this  the  jdates 
arc  kept  immersed  till  wanted.  They 
are  taken  out  one  by  one,  and 
plunged  into  the  tin  bath,  to  the 
number  of  200  or  300.  The  grease 
protects  the  tin  from  the  air,  with- 
out interfering  with  ^e  closeness  of 
contact  between  the  tin  and  the  iron. 
After  remaining  an  hour  or  two,  the 
plates  are  taken  out  one  by  one  widi 
tongs,  and  transferred  succesavely 
to  the  wash-pot f  the  grease-pot^  and 
the  list-pot;  in  these  vessels,  with 
the  aid  of  melted  grain  tin,  meked 
tallow,  and  a  hempen  brush,  the 
actual  quantity  of  tin  on  each  plate 
is  equalised,  and  the  adhesion  to  the 
iron  made  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  plates  are  finally  cleansed  from 
the  grease  by  rubbing  with  warm 
dry  bran.  The  utmost  care  is  Xaktu 
not  to  touch  the  surfaces  with  the 
hand  from  first  to  last,  lest  they 
should  be  soiled  with  perspiration 
or  dirt.    When  finished  they  are 

Eacked  in  boxes,  100  to  225  in  a 
ox.  Each  box  is  marked  with  a 
brand,  to  denote  the  number,  size, 
and  quality  of  the  plates ;  and  there 
are  about  twenty  of  such  varieties. 
The  boxes,  when  filled,  weigh  fi-om 
67  lbs.  to  252  lbs.  each ;  and  the  in- 
dividual plates  vary  from  12  J  by  9 J 
to  16J  by  I2i  inches.  There  is  a 
demand  nearly  all  over  the  world 
for  English-made  tin-plate,  so  excel- 
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lent  is  it  in  quality,  and  so  useful 
•for  manufacturing  into  saucepans, 
kettles,  and  other  culinary  articles. 
The  tinned  surface  remains  intact 
for  a  surprisingly  long  time. 

Tin  Trade.  In  1867  there  were 
117  tin  mines  in  the  United  King- 
dom, yielding  13,649  tons  of  ore, 
valued  at  ^'694,73/1.  The  tin  made 
in  England,  from  tnis  and  other  ore, 
was  8, 700  tons.  The  export  of  tin, 
in  various  forms»  amounted  to  84,000 
cwt.  (4,200  tons) ;  but  that  of  tin- 
plate  (in  which  the  weight  of  the  tin 
is  veiy  small  compared  with  that  of 
the  iron),  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  1,600,000  cwt. 

Tobacco.  Although  snuff-taking 
has  rather  declined,  and  tobacco- 
chewing  has  not  increased,  the  habit 
of  smoking  has  extended  so  enor- 
mously that  the  tobacco  manufac- 
ture has  become  one  of  consider- 
able importance.  In  many  foreign 
countries  it  is  a  complete  monopoly, 
while  in  England  a  very  large  re- 
venue is  derived  from  it.  Tobacco 
has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  a 
little  over  three  centuries,  but  the 
quality  of  the  leaf  never  seems  quite 
to  have  equalled  that  grown  in  some 
parts  of  America  and  Asia.  To- 
bacco is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
must  not  be  cultivated  in  England 
(except  as  a  botanical  curiosity) ;  an 
import  duty  of  many  hundred  per 
cent,  is  laid  on  foreign  tobacco ;  and 
to  keep  this  revenue  as  higb  as  pos- 
sible, home-growing  is  prohibited. 
The  tobacco  plant  is  an  nerbaceous 
annual,  growing  to  a  height  of  6  to 
9  feet,  and  producing  leaves  vary- 
mg  in  size  up  to  a  maximum  of  20 
inches  long.  It  requires  good  rich 
soil,  and  constant  attention  during 
growth.  There  is  a  particular  degree 
of  ri]3eness  when  the  plants  are  best 
fitted  to  be  cut,  and  at  that  time  the 
leaves  are  yellowish  green.  They 
are  cut  down  near  the  ground,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  conveyed  to  the 
curing-house.  Here  they  are  hung 
on  pcues,  and  exposed  to  the  action 


of  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  air 
for  a  month  or  more.  They  are  then 
removed,  and  the  leaves  stripped 
from  the  stalks ;  the  leaves,  slightly 
damp,  are  tied  up  into  small  bun- 
dles called  hands.  The  bundles, 
thrown  into  a  heap,  are  allowed  to 
undergo  a  certain  amount  of  fer- 
mentation. After  this  they  are  packed 
in  hogsheads  for  shipment.  Each 
hogshead  contains  from  1,000  lbs. 
to  1,200  lbs.  of  leaf,  packed  very 
tightly  and  closely  in  every  part, 
and  then  condensed  by  heavy  pres- 
sure. We  imported  61,000,000  lbs. 
of  tobacco  in  1867. 

Tobacco  Mannfletottire.  In 
England  the  imported  tobacco  has 
to  pay  a  very  large  duty  before  it 
can  be  taken  out  of  bond  at  the 
docks;  and  there  are  always  vast 
stores  on  hand  at  London,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  and  other  ports,  seeing 
that  the  owner  does  not  like  to 
pay  the  duty  until  the  last  moment. 
The  tobacco  warehouses  at  the  Lon- 
don Docks  are  among  the  sights 
of  the  metropolis ;  they  sometimes 
contain  20,000,000  lbs.  at  one  time, 
and  stringent  regulations  ure  made 
by  the  auSiorities  to  prevent  a  single 
pound  from  leaving  the  warehouses 
until  the  dutv  is  paid.  If  any  of 
the  tobacco  is  too  much  damaged 
to  make  it  worth  whUe  to  pay  the 
duty,  the  owner  abandons  it,  and  it 
is  burnt  in  the  warehouse,  in  a  kiln 
jocosely  called  the  "  Queen's  to- 
bacco-pipe." When  the  duty  is 
paid,  and  tobacco  is  to  be  removed, 
the  hogsheads  are  taken  partially 
to  pieces ;  the  dense  mass  of  to- 
bacco is  exposed;  the  damaged 
portions  (if  any)  are  all  cut  awav ; 
the  hogshead  is  replaced,  and  the 
tobacco  removed  to  the  premises  of 
the  manufacturer.  Here  the  leaves 
are  dug  out  of  the  mass,  being 
sprinkled  with  water  to  aid  the  pro- 
cess. Hand-work  is  the  name  given 
to  the  leaf  with  the  stalk  in  it ;  strip- 
leaf  is  the  leaf  without  the  stalk ; 
and  the  hand-work  is  usually  made 
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into  strip-leaf  before  the  tobacco  can 
aisume  the  proper  form.  The  strip- 
ping is  effected  by  the  dexterous  use 
of  a  small  instrument.  The  leaves, 
pressed  together  into  a  cake,  are 
cut  into  shreds  by  a  machine  some- 
thing like  a  chafif^tter,  worked  by 
hand,  horse,  water,  or  steam  power. 
Variations  in  the  kind  of  smoking- 
tobacco  depend  on  variations  in  the 
leaf  and  in  the  processes.  Returns 
are  made  from  a  light-coloured  leaf; 
shag  is  a  dark  1^,  sprinkled  with 
much  water  during  the  manufacture ; 
kanaster  is  a  coarsely-cut  tobacco ; 
Orinoco  is  much  finer;  pig-ttnl  is 
made  into  a  kind  of  coia  or  small 
rope;  negrO'head  has  a  tuft-like 
arrangement ;  Cavendish  is  pressed 
into  a  hard  flat  cake;  bird^s-eye 
owes  its  name  to  the  light-coloured 
bits  of  stalk  among  the  leaf,  &c. 
(See  also  Cigar  Manufacture  ; 
Snuff  Manufacture.) 

Tobaxsoo  Pipes  are  made  (in  Eng- 
land) of  a  fine  white  clay  obtainol 
chiefly  from  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire. 
When  dug  up,  the  clay  undergoes 
a  few  preparatory  operations,  and 
is  then  formed  into  large  cubical 
masses.  Small  pieces,  each  suffi- 
cient for  one  pipe,  are  cut  from  the 
mass.     The  workman  rolls  out   a 

giece,  leaving  a  bulb  at  one  end; 
e  drills  a  hole  right  through  it  with 
a  wire  held  by  a  wooden  handle ; 
he  places  it  in  a  copper  mould,  with 
the  bulb  at  that  end  of  the  mould 
which  is  to  form  the  bowl ;  he  closes 
the  mould,  which  thereby  gives  form 
to  the  pipe  (a  temporary  plug  main- 
taining the  size  and  shape  of  the 
interior  of  the  bowl).  Most  of  the 
lettering,  ornament,  &c.,  is  given  by 
the  mould  ;  but  others  are  given  by 
small  rollers  and  stamps.  The  pipes 
are  smoothed  with  iron  rubbers  and 
grooved  agates,  dried  in  shallow 
trays,  and  baked  in  large  seggars 
or  crucibles  placed  in  an  oven.  The 
clay  is  always  so  chosen  that  the 
pipes  shall  come  out  of  the  oven 
baked  to  a  nearly  pure  white,  so  far 


as  possible.  A  special  kind  of  smok. 
ing-pipe  is  noticed  mider  Meer- 
schaum Pipes. 

TomlMto,  rather  a  richly-colonred 
metal  used  in  the  making  of  bnttoos 
and  small  ornaments,  is  a  mbLtnie 
of  75  copper  and  25  arsenic. 

Tox>aB,  the  fin^t  specimens  of 
which  come  from  Brazil,  are  gems 
varving  in  colour  firom  white  and 
yellow  to  blue.  Ye^ow  topas,  for 
purposes  of  jewellery,  oAen  nas  the 
tint  deepened  nearly  to  red  by  tiie 
application  of  heat.  It  is  rarely  vsad 
for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a  gem. 

Toan;>sdo  is  a  kind  of  sabmarise 
vessel,  floating  and  moving  whoDy 
under  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  Most 
attempts  at  this  kind  of  navigation 
have  been  made  in  connection  w^ 
hostile  attacks  in  war;  bat  some 
have  been  advocated  with  more 
peaceful  views.  The  idea  seems  to 
nave  arisen  into  favour  soon  after 
the  successful  adoption  of  the  Divii^ 
Bell  (which  see).  Cornelias  Drob^ 
made  a  boat  that  would  move  for  a 
short  time  under  water,  by  some  un- 
recorded method  of  renewing  the 
supplv  of  air.  Mr.  Day  made  a 
vessel  with  some  such  intent  in 
1774,  but  lost  his  life  in  Plymouth 
while  putting  his  disastrous  sdieme 
into  operation.  Mr.  Bushnell,  an 
American,  applied  an  Archimedean 
screw  in  some  way  to  a  submarine 
boat  in  1775;  but  nothing  further 
seems  to  have  been  heard  of  it. 
Robert  Fulton,  one  of  the  improvers 
of  the  steam-vessel,  tried  his  hand 
at  several  forms  of  submarine  boat. 
After  many  abortive  attempts  by 
numerous  inventors,  Mr.  Delaney, 
another  American,  constructed  a 
submarine  boat  in  1859.  It  was 
shaped  something  like  me  eccentric 
Cigar  ship ;  and  its  interior  was  pro- 
vided with  a  screw  propeller,  iron 
tanks  for  air  and  water,  pipes  and 
stop -cocks,  a  steam-engine,  and 
some  mode  (chemical  or  otherwise) 
of  purifying  the  air ;  but  the  modus 
operandi  is  far  frx>m  clear.    A  sub- 
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Tnoriiie  boat,  properly  50  called, 
most  canlain  one  or  more  men ;  but 
a  torpedo,  to  be  used  in  war,  is  a 
combustibie  machine  which,  whether 
movable  or  not,  may  be  brought 
under  an  euemy's  ship,  and  there 
made  to  do  its  work  of  ilestniction. 
Robert  Fulton  and  other  inventors 
Cried  to  combiae  the  navignble  with 
the  eiploaive  torpedoes ;  but  during 
the  Russian  war  of  1854 — 57,  and 
the  American  war  of  1861 — 65,  the 
torpedoes  employed  were  simply 
submerged  explosives,  without  any 
power  of  progression.  Onesuchkind 
is  intended  to  explode  when  a  ship 
strikes  up  against  it.  It  comprises 
a  hollow  U'on  chamber,  an  anchoring 
ring,  a  charge  of  gunpowder,  an 
iron  can  filled  with  lime,  n  glass  con- 
taining sulphuric  add,  pointed  irott 
rods,  and  other  appliances.  When 
a  ship  strikes  against  Che  top  of  this 
apparatus,  submerged  to  a  small  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  of  Che  water, 
it  breaks  or  dislodges  some  of  the 
mechanism,  and  causes  the  lime  and 
acid  to  produce  a  heat  which  ignites 
Che  powder ;  an  explosion  ensues, 
which  may  work  great  mischief  to 
Che  ship  above.  Another  kind  is 
worked  by  electricity.  Two  electric 
wires,  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  connect  the  torpedo  with  the 
shore,  where  electric  batteries  and 
other  apparatus  ate  placed.  When 
a  sentinel  or  watcher  sees  a  ship 
arrive  at  the  fatal  spot,  he  establishes 
electric  connecrioD,  and  eiplodes 
the  torpedo.  As  for  any  practical 
eifecriveness,  the  torpedoes  hitherto 
made  have  rendered  nearly  as  little 
service  to  the  art  of  war  as  the  sub- 
marine boats  to  the  art  of  peace  ; 
but  it  is  now  the  opinion  Chat  the 
system  is  susceptible  of  a  very  for- 
midable development. 

Tortolsashell  is  the  upper  shelly 
covering  of  the  tortoise  or  turtle. 
It  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
plates  or  blades  overlapping  each 
other  like  the  slates  of  a  roof, 
Ihese  sepatato  blades  vary  greatly 


in  size,  shape,  thickness,  and  colour, 
so  that  the  most  suitable  application 
cannot  be  determined  till  each  blade 
is  eiamined  separately  As  a  new 
layer  of  the  subslaoce  is  formed 
every  year,  the  shell  tbiclcens  as  the 
animal  grows  older.  In  reference 
to  the  wants  of  Che  animal,  tortoise- 
shell  is  rather  aveiy  thick  skin  than 
true  shell.  The  sheU  of  all  species 
of  the  turtle  has  beautiful  variations 
of  colour,  but  that  of  (he  tortoise  is 
the  best,  and  the  back  shell  is  always 
belter  than  the  imder  or  belly  shell. 
As  to  which  is  preferred  for  partica- 
lar  purposes  —  rich  dark  brown, 
markingsof  golden  yellow,  light  red, 
pale  yellow,  &e. — this  is  matter  of 
varying  taste  and  iashion.  Tortoise- 
shell  is  worked  up  into  workboies, 
combs,  tea-caddies,  snuff-boies, 
cabinets,  spectacle-cases,  audnume- 
I0U9  other  articles.  The  remarkable 
properties  of  the  substance  render  it 
amenable  to  many  varieties  of  manu- 
facturing treatment,  (t.)  Welding 
Small  pieces  may  be  joined  by  a  true 
welding  process,  by  scraping  and 
thintiiog  Che  edges,  overlapping,  and 
pressing  under  the  influence  of  heat. 
\i.)  Softening.  Boiling  water  softens 
it  Co  some  degree,  and  facilitates 
many  modes  of  treating  it.  (i.) 
Savdng.  When  dry  and  cold,  the 
tortoiseshell  yields  easily  to  Che 
action  of  a  line  saw.  (4.)  Stretch- 
ing. When  a  slit  is  made,  and 
the  piece  softened  by  heat,  the  sbt 
can  be  so  stretched  out  and  worked 
as  to  form  the  ring  for  an  eye-glass 
or  spectacle  frame.  (5.)  MBulding. 
As  the  substance  becomes  softened 
by  boiling  water,  it  admits  of  being 
pressed  into  a  multitude  of  forms, 
by  the  use  of  iron  moulds,  dies,  and 
coimterdies ;  by  these  means  boxes 
and  ornaments  of  various  kinds 
are  made.  {6.)  Pressing.  There  is 
another  kind,  of  moulding,  much 
practised  in  France,  whereby  !rag- 
inentB  of  tortoiseshell  in  the  forms 
of  cuttings,  shavings,  tDmings,  !)• 
ings,  (lust,  and  the   like,  caa  1 
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collected  into  a  kind  of  stiff  putty 
by  the  action  of  boiling  water,  and 
pressed  into  moulds  or  dies.  (7.) 
Veneering.  Thin  plates  of  tortoise- 
shell  are  often  applied  as  a  veneer 
to  the  surface  of  wood  by  gluing, 
the  back  of  the  veneer  being  painted 
in  rich  colours,  to  hide  the  grain  of 
the  wood  and  to  heighten  the  tints 
ofthe«hell.  i^,)  JrUaynng,  To  in- 
lay or  incrust  tortoiseshell  with  gold, 
silver,  mother-of-pearl,  &c.,  the 
latter  is  driven  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  former  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  softening  and 
heavy  pressure. 

Tonolistoxie.  The  old  assayers 
and  refiners  of  the  <'  noble  metads,** 
gold  and  silver,  were  wont  to  employ 
a  touchstoneio  give  them  some  rougn 
idea  of  the  quality  of  a  piece  of  gold. 
This  touchstone  was  a  hard  black 
stone,  brought  from  Asia  Minor; 
but  it  is  now  found  that  a  bit  of  black 
basalt  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  assayer  makes  a  number 
of  touch-needles f  one  with  pure  gold, 
one  with  23  of  gold  to  i  of  copper, 
one  with  22  gold  to  2  copper, 
and  so  on.  Each  of  these,  rubbed 
upon  the  touchstone,  leaves  a 
streak,  more  or  less  red  according 
to  the  quantity  of  copper  in  the 
alloy.  "When  he  wishes  to  try  the 
quality  of  a  bit  of  gold,  the  assayer 
rubs  It  on  the  touchstone,  and  also 
rubs  the  touch-needles  on  the  stone ; 
he  can  see  by  the  eye  which  needle - 
streak  corresponds  in  colour  and 
appearance  with  his  gold  streak,  and 
he  thus  has  a  standard  of  compari- 
son which  enables  him  to  judge 
approximately  the  quality  of  his  bit 
of  gold.  There  is  also  a  mode  of 
testing  silver  by  touch  -  needles 
made  of  various  combinations  of 
silver  and  lead.  But  these  methods 
now  usually  give  place  to  a  more 
refined  and  certain  process,  for 
which  see  Assaying. 

Tow.  In  Flax  Preparation  ib 
is  explained  that,  when  the  fibres  are 
heckled,  either  by  hand  or  machine,* 


tliey  are  separated  into  two  kinds- 
fine  and  long,  caUed  Une ;  coarse 
and  short,  called  tow.  Tow  par- 
takes a  good  deal  of  the  quality  ot 
cotton ;  and  on  that  account  it  can 
be  prepared  and  spun  on  machines 
nearly  like  those  for  cotton,  which 
are  easier  to  work  and  manage  than 
flax-machines.  The  tow  is  con- 
verted successively  into  cardings, 
slivers,  and  rovings,  and  is  then 
spun  into  thread  lesi,  strong  than 
that  made  from  fine  flax. 

Toy  yannfaotnTe.  This  has 
become  a  very  considerable  Inanch 
of  industry,  especially  in  Germany 
and  some  other  continental  coun- 
tries. The  wooden  toys  of  the  Black 
Forest  are  made  in  almost  countless 
numbers;  and  some  of  them  in  a 
most  curious  way.  If  the  contents 
of  the  museum  at  Kew  Gardens  be 
examined,  there  will  be  found  (as 
illustrations  of  the  modes  of  using 
certain  kinds  of  wood),  several  spe- 
cimens of  the  carvea  animals  in- 
tended for  the  "  Noah's  Aik"  col- 
lections for  children,  and  of  the 
modes  of  producing  them.  A  ring 
is  turned  on  the  lathe,  with  a  pat- 
tern depending  on  the  kind  of  animal 
to  be  produced  ;  this  ring  is  cut  up 
into  a  great  number  of  small  pieces, 
by  cuts  strictly  radial  from  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  the  grain  of  the  wood 
being  in  such  a  direction  as  to  faci- 
litate this  severance.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  profile  of  leach  piece 
bears  a  rough  resemblance  to  some 
animal,  which  a  few  cuts  by  an  ex- 
pert carver  will  suflice  to  bring  to 
the  proper  form.  The  process  is 
a  very  singular  one,  and  might  be 
imitated  to  advantage  in  many 
branches  of  industry  where  several 
copies  of  one  pattern  are  to  be 
produced.  WocKien  dolls,  wooden 
nouses,  wooden  toys  of  every  de- 
scription are,  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, made  by  a  very  minute 
subdivision  of  labour ;  each  worker 
being  employed  exclusively  in  one 
particular  part,  and  finishers  in  put- 
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ting  all  the  parts  together.  Glu- 
ing, papering,  painting,  gilding-^all 
are  organised  departments.  The  tin 
soldiers  which  are  such  a  source  of 
delight  to  German  children  are  made 
literally  by  millions,  and  are  produced 
by  the  cheapest  and  quickest  known 
processes  in  the  working  of  metals. 
Whatever  be  the  material  employed 
— wood,  shavings,  sawdust,  paper, 
papier -mach^,  parchment,  vellum, 
metal,  plaster,  gutta  percha,  india- 
rubber,  wax,  composition,  glass, 
enamel,  leather,  hair,  wool,  cotton, 
silk — the  workpeople  in  those  coun- 
tries display  exhaustless  ingenuity  in 
devising  modes  of  working  them  up 
into  toys.  The  characteristics  of 
French  toys  are  taste  and  elegance ; 
as  a  consequence,  French  to3rs  are 
more  expensive  than  those  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  The  doll-manu- 
facture is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  lasting  of  all — ^for  here  fashion 
comes  into  play;  whenever  ladies 
are  prone  to  prefer  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  or  black  eyes  and  black 
hair,  '^  dolly"  follows  the  fashion,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  doll- 
maker.  Dolls'  eyes  are  made  mostly 
of  glass  beads,  coloured  or  other- 
wise treated  by  hand ;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  a  Birmingham  glass 
manufacturer  has  received  an  order 
for  ;f  500  worth  of  dolls*  eyes  at  one 
time.  Large  numbers  of  toys  are 
made  in  London  and  Birmingham, 
but  not  nearly  so  many  as  on  the 
Continent,  where  Nuremberg  is  per- 
haps the  chief  wholesale  depot  for 
such  articles.  Toys  to  the  value  of 
;^i 60,000  were  imported  in  1867. 

Trades  and  Oooupations.  For 
many  purposes  it  is  necessary  to 
group  the  employments  of  men  and 
women  into  distinct  classes,  giving 
a  certain  breadth  of  comprehension 
to  each  class.  But  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  do  this  with  any  approach 
to  exactness,  so  much  do  the  trades 
glide  and  blend  into  and  among  one 
another.  When  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  185 1  was  planned,  all  the 


objects  exhibited  were  grouped  in 
thirty  classes,-  thereby  grouping  in  a 
similar  way  the  trades  or  occupa- 
tions whereby  those  objects  were 
produced.  When  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862  was  planned, 
the  classes  were  increased  to  thirty- 
six,  irrespectively  of  the  departments 
which  related  rather  to  the  fine  arts 
than  to  the  industrial  arts.  At  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  the  group- 
ing was  entirely  different ;  it  com- 
prised ten  groups,  subdivided  into 
ninety-five  dasses.  The  ten  groups 
were; — (i.)  Fine  Arts.  {2.)  Liberal 
Arts.  (3.)  Furniture,  &c.  (4.) 
Clothmg,  &c.  {5.)  Products  of 
Mining,  Forestry,  &c.  (6.)  Ma- 
chinery. (7.)  Food  Products.  (8.) 
Farming,  &c.  (9.)  Horticulture  and 
Living  Plants.  (lo.)  Special  and 
Miscellaneous.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  point  out  defects  in  any 
past  classification  than  to  suggest 
one  that  shall  be  free  from  faults, 
so  surrounded  is  the  subject  with 
difficulties.  As  to  the  actual  num- 
ber of  trades  in  England,  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  once  got  up  a  list  of 
no  less  than  2,500. 

Traeraoauth  is  one  of  the  many 
useful  substances  coming  under  the 
class  of  Gums. 

Transfer  Printing:.  As 
distinguished  fi-om  lithography 
and  electro  -  printing,  the  name 
Transfer  Printing  may  be  given  to 
two  or  three  special  processes.  In 
anastatic  printings  invented  by  Bal- 
dermus  in  1841,  a  copy  is  taken  from 
a  printed  page  of  paper,  without 
any  type  or  any  casting.  The  printed 
paper  is  moistened  with  dilute  acid, 
and  pressed  by  a  roller  on  a  clean 
zinc  plate ;  the  plate  becomes  etched 
by  the  acid  in  the  parts  not  touched 
by  the  printed  ink.  Then,  a  mix- 
ture of  gum  and  acid  being  applied, 
the  etched  parts  become  wetted 
with  it,  but  the  otherparts  not.  Nex* 
an  inked  roller  being  passed  c 
the  plate,  the  ink  is  repelled  fi 
the  etched  portion,  but  attracted 
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the  prinled  portiou :  in  oiher  words, 
the  old  ink  attracta  the  dew  ink. 
The  plate,  thus  inked,  is  avaiUble 
for  printing  with  the  eopper-plate 
press.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  some  such  process  was  known 
ia  England  before  Baldermus  took 
up  the  matter.  Itt  cheiKitypc,  a 
varnish,  applied  to  a  zinc  plate,  is 
etched,  then  bitten  in  with  acid,  and 
then  removed,  leaving  the  engraving 
etched  into  the  plate.  The  lines  are 
tilled  Qp  with  molten  fusible  metal, 
scmped  down  to  a  smooth  level. 
The  zinc  is  then  eaten  away  to  i, 
certain  depth  by  strong  acid,  and 
the  f^ble  metal  left  in  relief  to 
print  from.  In  fanttcanography 
the  pictnre  is  either  transferred  to  a 
zinc  plate  from  a  printed  or  litho- 
graphed page,  or  is  drawn  on  it  by 
hand  with  lilhograpfiicink.  AroUer 
with  new  ink  is  passed  over  the  plate ; 
tiie  new  ink  adheies  to  the  old,  and 
is  further  thickened  by  a  sprinlding 
of  finely-pounded  resin.  Acid  is 
employed  to  eat  away  the  zinc  be- 
tween the  ink  lines ;  and  by  this 
means  a  lelief-hlock  is  produced, 
which  can  be  printed  from  by  the 
common  press.  It  vrill  easily  be  seen 
in  what  way  these  several  processes 
differ  from  those  noticed  under 
Nature  Pmntinq. 

TreaoJe.  The  relation  which  this 
Mveetening  agent  bears  to  common 
.ugaris  siiown  under  SUGAS  Man  U- 


Tripoll  Powder  is  prepared  from 
a  peculiar  kind  of  earthy  mineral, 
obtained  first  from  Tripoli,  but  now 
fium  various  countries.  Diiferent 
kinds,  called  grey,  red,  undyillim/ 
tripoli,  are  all  used  as  polishing  ma- 
terials, when  ground  to  a  fine  state. 

Troy  Weight.  As  a  matter  con- 
nected  with  all  the  trades  relating  to 
gold  and  silver,  we  may  refer  to 
AvoiRDlTPOIS  for  a  notice  of  troy 
■weight.  A  troy  pound  is  to  an  avoir- 
dupois pound  as  144  to  175  ;  while 
the  ounce  of  the  former  is  to  that 
of  the  latter  as  191  to  175. 


(See  Cakpentrv  ; 
GutDEK.) 

Tuba  Kakliiff.  Many  diffoml 
methods  are  adopted  for  maldng 
tabes.  Metal  tubes  are  made  some- 
times by  drawing  a  round  bar  of  inn 
throagh  a  bole  in  a  steel  plate,  oeull 
in  the  manner  of  wire-drawing,  wilB 
a  centre  mandril  to  keep  open  tfar 
bore ;  sometimes  by  bending  a  strip 
into  a  cylindrical  form,  welding  tw 
edges,  and  finishing  by  drawinj. 
But  the  best  gun-barrels  are  WM 
made  by  coiling  a  long  strip  ofineal 
round  a  mandril,  and  fiaishing  il 
into  a  tube  by  welding,  hsmmoiug 
and  other  processes.  Gas-pipes  and 
boiler-tubes  are  mostly  made  eithM 
by  the  hist  or  the  second  methoi 
Brass  tubes  for  telescopes  are  beat 
round,  soldered,  and  drawn.  Oni»- 
ment^  lubes  for  pencil-cases  ind 
other  small  articles  axe  made  bf 
drawing  through  holes,  which  gin 
the  pattern  as  well  as  the  form.  Lead 
pipes  are  noticed  under  LejUMin 
Marino.  Tin  tubes  for  collap^Ue 
colour  receptacles  are  madebydm- 
ingout  a  snort  thick  tube  inloaloiq! 
thin  one.  For  plan  of  making  tobil 
by  casting  metals  when  in  a  mtdtes 
state,  see  CASTrNG  abd  Focihv 
ING  and  CY1.1NDER  CastihGu 

Tube  Well.  This  is  a  very  iv 
genious  contnvanEe,  first  bniii^ 
into  use  in  America  in  1866,  andiB 
England  in  1867.  Its  object  is  (a 
obtain  a  small  supply  of  water  in  I 
veiy  short  space  of  time.  Whererar 
there  is  water  within  a  few  feet  of  Uw 
surface,  the  tube-well  will  soon  render 
it  available.  The  apparatus  consitti, 
in  the  first  place,  of^  an  aoa  pipe  an 
inchortwoindiameter.  Thiscanbe 
driven  vertically  into  soft  crauiid 
by  means  of  an  iron  rammer  of  J  ewt 
ingeniously  anspended  over  it,  and 
worked  with  a  policy  by  two  men. 
The  lower  end  of  the  tube  U  closed 
and  pointed ;  but  there  are  nomenna 
small  lateral  orifices  near  the  bottom. 
When  the  tube  reaches  a  watcfy 
stratum,  a   handy   liiUc   pump  is 


attached  to  the  top  of  it,  and  water 
speedily  pomped  up.  Sometiines  a 
depth  of  ID  feet  snfficea  to  reach 
watei' ;  if  more  than  14  feet,  two  or 
more  leagtha  of  lube  ate  screwed 
eod  to  ead  ;  and  in  this  way  water 
has  beea  brought  up  irom  n.  depth 
of  more  than  too  feeL  Some  of 
these  tube- wells  were  advantageously 
used  during  the  Abyssinian  expcdi- 


nairow  stcips  like  ribbons. 

TnnbrldgeWajre.  This  is  a  kind 
of  small  cabinct-wotk  made  of  wood 
mosaic  or  inlay.  Thin  veceeis  of 
various  fancy  woods  are  cut  into  very 
small  pieces,  and  glued  upon  a 
foundation  in  definite  order,  gene- 
rally according  to  some  geometrical 
design.  Many  of  the  articles  in  this 
ware  have  been  superseded  by  the 
curious  Scotch  Boxes  (which  see.) 

TtmlsB  Fork,  so  far  ss  its  manu- 
facture is  concerned,  is  simply  a 
pronged  piece  of  steel;  but  its  adjust- 
rnent  for  use  requires  much  nicety. 
"When  the  prongs  are  made  to  vi- 
brate by  a  smart  blow,  Ihey  emit  a 
clear  musical  note — each  iodividual 
fork  having  its  own  pitch ;  and  any 
change  in  length,  thickness,  or 
width,  clianges  the  acuteness  6t  this 
pitch.  The  tuning-forlcs  made  in 
Ea^nd  are  usually  adjusted  to  give 
the  note  called  tenor  C,  which  makes 
about  256  single  or  512  double  vi- 
brations in  a  second. 

TimitBllinff  Machine.  (See 
Rock  Boring.) 

Tnibeth  Mineral  was  an  old 
name  for  suipJiale  o/mercury. 

Turbine.  The  turbine  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  water-wheel 
laid  on  its  side.  Water  enters  the 
wheel  down  the  hollow  axi 
escapes  at  the  ciicumfereni 
its  passage  il  acts  upon  certain  blades 
or  radii,  and  thereby  causes 
wheel  itself  to  rotate.  Thebladc 
curved  in  such^a  way  as  to  assii 
action.  Jn  some  forms  of  turbine  the 


water  ascends  the  axis  from  below  ; 
1  this  as  in  the  other  case,  it 
5t  escape  at  the  circumference 

without  setting  the  wheel  in  rotation. 

In  a  third  arrangement  the  water 

descends  through  four  tubes  outside 
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rved 


,  sets  the  wheel  in  motion,  and 
then  finds  an  eiit  through  the  axis. 
Many  other  arrangements  of  detail 
are  adopted  ;  but  in  all  of  them  the 
flow  of  water  causes  a  horizontal 
wheel  to  rotate,  and  this  rotation  is 
lied  as  a  working  power  for  ma- 
lery.  The  Nautilus  Propeller 
(which  see)  is  the  reverse  of  this; 
for  steam  power  causes  a  turbine  to 
rotate,  and  this  rotation  expels  water 
in  such  a  way  as  to  propel  a  ship. 
There  is  a  third  mode  of  appljing 
the  turbine  or  centrifugal  principle. 
We  have  just  seen  (1)  that  descend- 
ing water,  working  a  turbine,  sup- 
plies power  for  moving  machinery ; 
while  the  Nautilus  Propeller  shows 
(2)  that  the  turbine  may  be  made  to 
propel  a  ship.  There  is  (3)  the 
power  of  the  turbine  to  raise  water. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  cejitri' 
fugal  fiumps  oi  Pi.'p^o'ii,  Gwyime, 
Bessemer,  and  other  invcntois.  A 
wheel  is  made  to  rotate  by  steam  or 
any  other  power ;  this  wheel  has 
blades  peculiarly  bhaped,  and  is 
enclosed  in  an  iron  case.  Water, 
admitted  &om  a  lower  level  into 
the  case,  enters  the  wheel  at  the 
axis,  and  escapes  at  the  circum- 
ference, by  virtue  of  the  centri- 
fugal force  which  the  rapid  rotation 
of  the  wheel  generates.  The  water 
is  sucked  up  irom  below  as  fast  as 
it  escapes  at  the  peripheiy.  The 
height  from  which  the  water  will  be 
raised  depends  on  the  velocity  with 
which  the  wheel  rotates.  The  ar- 
rangement is  best  fitted  for  raising 
a  ijry<  quantity  of  water  to  a  small 
height.  Visitors  to  any  of  the  se- 
veral International  Industrial  Exhi- 
bitions will  doubtless  remamber  the 
magnificent  working  of  some  of  the 
centrifugal  pumps. 
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Turf.  Some  of  the  kinds  of  fuel 
known  by  this  name  are  briefly  no- 
ticed imder  Fuel  and  Peat.  The 
turf  often  sold  about  the  streets  of 
London,  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes, 
is  little  other  than  dried  spent  tan 
from  the  leather  factories  of  Ber- 
mondsey. 

Turkey  Bed*  The  use  of  this 
favourite  dye  is  illustrated  under 
Bandana  Handkerchiefs;  Ca- 
lico Printing;  Dyeing. 

Turkey  Stone.    (See  Hone.^ 

Ttmnerio  is  the  root,  or  rather 
tuber,  of  a  plant  largely  grown 
in  the  East  Indies.  There  are  two 
varieties,  the  lon^  and  the  rounds 
generally  about  2  mches  long  by  half 
as  much  in  diameter.  According  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  tubers  are  pre- 
pared, the  turmeric  becomes  avail- 
able as  a  colouring  drug,  as  a  condi- 
ment, and  as  an  ingredient  in  curry 
powder  and  curry  paste.  It  pro- 
duces a  fine  yellow,  and  is  some- 
what aromatic  in  taste  and  odour. 

Tomlngr,  the  imparting  of  a  cir- 
cular form  to  articles  in  wood  and 
metal,  involves  the  maintenance  ot 
a  steady  rotatory  movement  of  the 
article  to  be  turned.  Whatever  be 
the  form  of  lathe  employed  (see 
Lathe),  the  work  is  kept  rotating, 
and  the  edge  of  the  cutting  tool  is 
pressed  up  carefully  against  it.  Sup- 
posing wood  to  be  the  material  ope- 
rated upon,  great  care  is  needed  to 
accommodate  the  tool  to  any  vary- 
ing degrees  of  hardness  or  crooked- 
ness of  grain.  All  the  roughnesses 
are  gradually  cut  off — not  in  chips, 
but  in  shavings  or  thin  fragments. 
Great  steadiness  of  body,  arm,  and 
hand  are  needed  in  this  work.  For 
turning  the  legs  of  stools,  chairs, 
and  tables,  or  staircase  rails,  or 
bobbins  for  spinners,  or  other  arti- 
cles in  soft  wood,  the  work  is  com- 
paratively easy ;  but  it  increases  in 
diflSculty  when  hard  wood  or  still 
harder  metal  is  to  be  operated  on. 
The  tools  with  which  tne  work  is 
*  *ue  are  mostly  chisels  and  gouges, 


flat  and  curved,  with  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  slope  given  to  the 
edges.  A  pattern  is  sometimes 
given  to  turned  wood,  not  by  cut- 
ting with  a  chisel  or  gouge,  but 
by  pressing  up  against  it  a  small 
wheel  called  a  milling  tool.  The 
chucks  are  infinitely  varied  in  form, 
to  suit  the  different  kinds  of  work 
which  they  are  to  hold.  According 
to  the  nature  of  the  material,  so 
must  be  the  velocity  which  the  turner 
gives  to  the  work ;  if  too  fast,  he 
will  either  chip  the  work  or  chip 
his  tools.  In  the  following  order 
the  velocity  of  rotation  must  lessen: 
soft  wood,  hard  wood,  brass,  bell- 
metal,  copper,  wrought-iron,  steel, 
cast-iron.  The  lathe  is  provided  with 
means  for  insiuing  these  variations 
by  pulleys,  grooves,  and  bands. 
The  turner  depends  greatly  on  his 
chucks  for  varying  the  nature  of 
his  work.  The  concentric  chudc  is 
the  common  chuck  for  all  the  usual 
kinds  of  turning ;  the  eccentric 
chuck  allows  the  centre  or  axis  ot 
the  work  to  be  shifted ;  the  mal 
chuck  enables  ovals  or  ellipses  to 
be  tiuned ;  the  geometric  chuck 
produces  various  fanciful  designs; 
while  the  oblique 2iXiA  the  epicycloidal 
chucks  are  used  for  still  more  intri- 
cate patterns.  An  arrangement  for 
working  in  ivory  is  called  the  excen- 
trie  cutter.  Rose  engine-turning, 
such  as  adorns  the  back  of  watch- 
cases,  requires  not  only  a  peculiar 
chuck,  but  a  special  kind  of  lathe, 
to  give  an  intricate  combination  of 
movements.  All  the  more  impor- 
tant works  in  turning,  especially  in 
metal,  are  executed  with  the  aid  of 
the  highly-ingenious  appendage  de- 
scribed under  Slide  Rest. 

Turntable.  Among  the  mecha- 
nism of  railwa3rs,  irrespectively  of 
what  may  be  called  the  civil  en- 
gineering, is  the  turntable,  by 
which  an  engine  or  carriage  may 
be  shifted  from  one  pair  of  rails  to 
another.  If  there  were  sufficient 
space,  the  switch  would  be  more 
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simple,  as  the  engine  could  be 
easily  shunted  at  the  points ;  but  at 
stations,  where  space  is  valuable, 
the  turntable  is  much  employed. 
It  consists  of  a  flat  platform,  cir- 
cular in  shape,  and  mostly  made  of 
iron ;  it  turns  upon  a  central  ful- 
crum or  swivel,  and  acquires  a  very 
easy  movement  by  resting  upon 
rollers  or  small  wheels.  On  the 
upper  surface  are  rails  of  the  pro- 
per gauge,  crossing  each  other  in 
two  or  more  directions.  When  an 
engine  or  carriage  is  brought  well 
on  the  turntable,  a  slight  pressure 
sideways  will  turn  the  latter  round, 
and  bring  the  rails  which  are  on  it 
in  a  line  with  a  particular  pair  of 
rails  on  the  permanent  way.  Some- 
times it  is  turned  by  a  winch-handle, 
worked  by  a  man  standing  on  the 
turntable  itself.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
good  deal  of  mechanism  underneath, 
especially  for  lines  where  a  large 
engine  and  tender  are  turned  simid- 
taneously. 

Turpentine.  All  kinds  of  fir 
and  pine  trees,  when  the  trunk  is 
pierced,  yield  a  thickish  sap  or 
juice.  This  may  be  separated  by 
distillation  into  a  resin  and  a  vola- 
tile oil.  The  latter  constitutes  the 
spirit,  oil,  or  essence  of  turpentine, 
a  name  abbreviated  by  the  painter 
into  turps.  The  chief  kind  known 
in  commerce,  common  turpentine,  is 
that  of  the  Finns  sylvestris,  a  very 
abundant  North  American  tree.  If 
to  be  sold  in  a  crude  state,  the  juice 
is  collected  from  the  trees  in  earthen 
or  stone  jars ;  if  refined  on  the  spot, 
a  simple  process  of  distillation  sepa- 
rates the  turpentine  into  liquid  turps 
and  solid  yellow  resip-  When  tie 
turpentine  dries  on  the  wound  of 
the  tree  into  a  whitish  substance, 
it  is  known  as  pine  resin  or  white 
resin;  and  when  this  is  further 
treated,  it  constitutes  one  kind  of 
Burgundy  pitch.  The  turps  ob- 
tained from  the  crude  turpentine 
varies  from  5  to  25  per  cent.,  much 
less  in  quantity,  but  much  higher  in 


value,  than  the  resin.  When  the 
turps  is  re-distilled  and  rectified,  it 
yields  camphine,  a  spirit  which 
bums  with  a  bright  flame,  but  usu- 
ally sooty  and  of  unpleasant  odour. 
Turps  is  an  almost  indispensable 
liquid  in  mixing  paints.  Resin  is 
described  separately,  and  so  is  Tar, 
another  product  of  the  same  tree. 
Venice  and  Strasburg  turpentines, 
Canada  balsam,  ^xid  frankincense, 
all  belong  to  the  same  class  of  exu- 
dations as  common  turpentine.  We 
imported  40,000  cwt.  of  turpentine 
in  1867. 

TaroLuoise.  This  beautiful  blue 
stone  is  found  in  masses  in  a  hard 
clay  soil  in  Persia.  It  is  worked 
up  at  Mushed  by  lapidaries,  who 
use  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  tools 
as  are  employed  in  England.  No 
particular  use  is  found  for  it  except 
as  a  jewel  or  precious  stone,  for 
which  it  is  much  admired. 

Turret  Ships.  Captain  Cowper 
Coles  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest 
that,  if  guns  were  placed  in  a  revolv- 
ing turret  on  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship, 
they  might  be  pointed  in  almost  any 
direction,  and  thus  greatly  increase 
their  efficiency.  Tht  Royal  Sovereign 
iron-clad,  launched  in  1864,  was  the 
first  ship  on  a  large  scale  intended  to 
test  this  principle ;  it  was  a  timber- 
built  three-decker,  cut  down  at  the 
bulwarks,  and  cased  with  armour. 
On  the  deck  were  built  four  turrets, 
cupolas,  or  shields — cylinders  pro- 
jecting only  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  deck.  They  were  made 
of  5-inch  iron  plate,  backed  up  in- 
ternally with  20  inches  of  teak. 
Two  of  the  turrets  carried  two  very 
heavy  guns  each,  the  others  only 
one  each.  The  turrets,  by  means 
of  well-constructed  cogs,  wheels, 
pivots,  windlasses,  &c.,  revolved 
very  easily,  the  guns  revolved  with 
them,  and  the  training  "^  '^'^i«Hne 
of  the  guns  was  effecf' 
ing  the  turrets  themse'* 
spreading  embrasure! 
tlierefore  the  openio 
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rets  were  only  just  large  enough  for 
the  mouths  of  the  guns,  and  thus 
the  gunners  behind  them  were  less 
subject  to  be  shot  by  the  enemy 
than  under  the  usual  arrangement. 
The  turret  construction  is  looked 
upon  with  very  great  interest,  espe- 
cially in  America  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. A  Monitor  is  the  familiar 
name  for  a  turret  ship  so  very  little 
elevated  that  the  bulwarks  stand 
only  a  few  feet  out  of  the  water ; 
there  is  hardly  anything  for  an 
enemy  to  aim  at  and  hit,  while  the 
two  or  four  turret  guns  are  very 
formidable  in  size. 

Tutwiaflr  is  a  hard  but  fusible 
alloy,  suitable  for  some  kinds  of 
casdngs.  It  consists  of  16  copper, 
6  nickel,  rj  zinc,  and  sometimes  a 
little  iron. 

Tutwork  and  Tribnte.  These 
singular  terms,  little  known  except 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  relate  to 
modes  of  paying  for  labour  in  the 
tin  and  copper  mines.  The  miners 
are  virtually  partners  in  the  trade. 
Tutwork  is  sinking  shafts,  driving 
levels,  and  making  excavations ; 
tribute  is  the  digging  and  raising  ot 
the  ore ;  while  a  third  variety, 
dressings  is  the  preparation  of  the 
ore  for  smelting.  The  men  form 
gangs  or  partnerships,  and  each 
gang  agree  on  the  price  at  which 
3iey  will  do  the  work ;  they  pay  for 
their  '"wn  tools,  gunpowder,  and 
candles,  but  are  supplied  with 
timber,  trucks,  and  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  The  tributers  are  the 
principal,  seeing  that  they  have  to 
exercise  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
and  forethought.  The  contracts 
are  made  for  about  two  months  at 
a  time.  The  men  know  generally 
the  kind  of  ore  which  they  will  have 
to  work,  but  cannot  fully  foresee  the 
richness  of  the  particular  spot  which 
they  are  about  to  attack.  They  are 
paid  by  a  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  dressed  ore  raised.  A  kind  of 
auction  is  held,  at  which  the  gangs 
each  otlier,  each  gang 


according  to  opinions  formed  before 
the  sale.  The  lowest  bidding  gets 
the  work — ^that  is,  the  lowest  ratio  or 
percentage  of  the  produce.  The 
tributers  pay  the  dressers  as  la- 
bourers. So  greatly  do  the  veins 
vary  in  richness  and  in  facility  of 
working,  that  the  tribute  may  ht  as 
low  as  ^d,  or  as  high  as  15^.  per 
2ar.  of  value.  The  sjrstem  calls 
forth  aU  the  intelligence  of  the  men, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  reasonable 
one.    (See  MiNnrG.) 

Tweeds.  The  woven  goods 
called  tweeds  constitute  a  special 
class  of  woollen  manufactures  in 
Scotland.  It  is  said  that  the  name 
has  no  connection  with  the  wdl- 
known  river,  but  arose  out  of  a  mis- 
take in  ai^  invoice,  which  presented 
the  word  iweel  under  the  form  of 
tweed;  the  consignor  shrewd^  saw 
the  value  of  the  blunder,  and  esta- 
blished the  name  of  Tweed  (to  which 
river  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  gave 
great  interest  some  forty  yean  ago) 
as  belonging  to  a  class  of  goods 
made  at  Hawick  and  other  towns 
near  the  Tweed.  The  fabric  was  a 
twill  or  tweel  (as  distinguished  from 
a  plain  cloth),  which,  from  its 
strength  and  flexibility,  was  found 
well  suited  for  shooting  and  fishing 
garments.  A  fashion  hence  sprang 
up  for  tourists  to  wear  tweeds  when 
they  went  to  Scotland ;  and  fixnn 
this  sprang  extensions  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions — ^the  making  of 
tweeds  in  other  places  besides  Scot- 
land, and  the  wearing  of  tweeds 
by  other  persons  besides  tourists. 
The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
produces  a  vast  quantity  of  this 
fabric,  with  any  proportion  of 
shoddy,  and  any  proportion  of 
cotton,  that  lowness  of  price  may 
necessitate ;  but  the  best  tweeds,  all 
new  wool,  are  still  made  in  Scot- 
land. At  first  there  were  certain 
colours,  chiefly  drab  and  grey,  to 
which  the  manufacturers  mostiy 
adhered ;  but  by  degrees  a  fashion 
arose  of  con.bining  two  colours  in 
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same  yam,  thereby  producing  a 
[em  which  was  long  a  charac- 
5tic  pf  the  tweed  class  of  goods. 
:,  tweel  or  t»iU  of  the  fabric 
^  a  peculiar  elasticity  which 
s  nut  belong  to  plain  clotli ;  the 
.■■......  ^3^  3„  J  slioddy 
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and  petmanence  of  dye  . 
admixture  of  two  or  more  colours 
affords  scope  for  the  display  of 
taste  in  the  production  of  pattern. 
The  Intemalional  Jury  of  l86i, 
speaking  of  these  tweed  fabrics, 
aaid  : — "To  the  Scotch  manufac- 
turets  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
found  out  what  the  public  like,  and 
of  having  led  for   a   coosidetable 

Eeriod  the  public  taste.  So  largely 
avc  their  productions  been  imitaied 
on  the  Continent,  that  many  of  the 
choicest  fancy  trouserings  of  France 
and  nther  counbies  are  easily  trace' 
able  in  design  and  colooiing  (□  their 
Scotch  origin." 

rDwUL  is  the  name  tor  a  paMiculat 
kind  of  textile  goods,  in  which  the 
weaver  gives  a  sort  of  diagonal 
ribbed  appearance  to  the  surface. 
The  weft  threads  do  not  cross  alter- 
nately under  and  over  the  warp,  as 
in  plain  weaving,  but  over  two 
under  one,  over  three  and  under 
over  three  and  under  on 
alternately,  or  with  other 
Sometimes  it  passes  over  su  at 
once,  and  then  under  a  single  one  ; 
and  10  special  kinds  of  satin  it  may 
even  be  hfteen  at  once.  All  twilled 
fabrics  necessarily  present  a  twill  on 
both  suilaces,  though  reversed  in 
direction.  This  effect  is  produced 
by  increasing  Che  number  and  modi- 
fying the  action  of  the  hefllds  in  the 
loom.  Saiin,boHiliazing,aadtersey- 
mere  are  three  among  many  variC' 
lies   of  twill.     (See  further    under 

Loom,  Hans  and  Machine, 
and  Weaving.) 

Type.  So  long  as  a  whole  page 
of  a  boo^  was  printed  from  one 
engraved  block  of  wood,  or  one 
cast  plate  of  metal,  printing  was 
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necessarily  a,  slow  and  expensive  pro- 
cess; buEwhenGiilenberg.SchaefTer, 
Faust,  and  Coster  (one  or  all  of 
liem)  invented  ntovabU  types,  a 
great   advance    i 
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diifereot  books,  by  variations  in 
the  mode  of  gtooping.  The  shapi 
of  the  type  vanes  considerably. 
There  are  the  differences  between 
Gothic,  Roman,  Italian,  Egyprian, 
Thick,  Hair,  &c.;  the  differences  be- 
tween capitals  and  small  letters  ;  the 
differences  in  siic  between  large 
type,  medinm  type,  Email  type,  &c. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  sizes  of  tvpe 
used  in  ordinary  printed  books, 
known  by  names  which  have  cer- 
tainly something  very  odd  about 
them— Great  Pruner,  English,  Pica, 
Small  Pica,  I^ng  Primer,  Bourgeois, 
Brevier,  Minion,  Nonpareil,  Ruby, 
Pearl,  Diamond.  Large  Cj'pes  used 
for  posting  bills  are  not  here  in- 
cluded. K  fount  of  type  comprises 
not  merely  twenty-sii  types  for  Che 
twenty-ail  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
but  neatly  300  kinds  altogedier,  to 
provide  for  large  capitSs,  small 
capitals,  italics,  diphthongs,  &c. 
There  are,  we  say,  nearly  zoo  kinds 
in  each  fount,  buC  there  is  not  the 
same  number  of  each  kind  :  q,  x, 
and  s,  for  instance,  are  very  spar- 
ingly needed  compared  with  a,  e, 
and  s.  Printers  find  by  experience 
that  in  average  English  hlerature 
the  letters  are  wanted  in  some  such 
ratios  as  the  following  : — 


I  4^000 
u  3.400 


Besides  4,500  commas  {,),  800  semi- 
colons (;),  600  colons  (:),  2,000  fuU 
stops  (,),  400  to  60a  large  capitals  of 
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each  letter,  150  to  300  small  capi- 
tals of  each  letter,  figures,  spaces, 
&c.  The  whole  fount  comprises  no 
less  than  150,000  separate  pieces  of 
metal,  and  weighs  several  hundred- 
weight. 

1VP6  Coxnposingr,  or  arranging 
the  types  for  printing,  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  typo^aphical  art. 
The  compositor' s  case  is  a  wooden 
frame  with  a  large  number  of  cells  or 
compartments.  The  upper  ccue\s  for 
capitals,  accented  vowels,  numerals, 
fractions,  asterisks,  &c. ;  the  lower 
case  is  for  small  letters,  diphthongs, 
punctuations,  spaces  to  place  be- 
tween the  letters  and  words,  &c. 
The  cells  are  of  different  sizes,  seeing 
that  many  more  copies  are  needed 
of  some  letters  than  others ;  and 
those  which  are  most  wanted  are 
placed  nearest  to  the  hand  of  the 
workman.  The  compositor  has  a 
little  apparatus  called  the  composing 
stickt  in  which  to  place  the  types 
one  by  one.  The  composing  stick 
regulates  the  length  of  each  line. 
"With  the  author's  manuscript  before 
him,  the  compositor  sets  up  every 
letter,  word,  and  line  in  succession, 
making  as  few  mistakes  as  he  can, 
and  using  small  pieces  of  metal 
called  spaces  and  quadrats  to  main- 
tain proper  intervals  or  distances. 
In  order  to  make  a  printed  page 
look  light  and  open,  the  lines  are 
often  leaded;  that  is,  metallic  spaces 
(uninked)  are  placed  between  tiiem. 
The  compositor  must  have  brains 
as  well  as  fingers ;  for  he  usually 
corrects  the  author's  slovenly  punc- 
tuation, and  sometimes  incorrect 
spelling,  as  he  goes  on ;  and  he 
learns  by  long  practice  to  take  up 
each  little  type  out  of  its  cell  with 
its  right  ena  foremost  and  its  right 
side  uppermost.  A  good  compositor 
can  pick  up  2,000  types  per  hour. 
The  lines  of  type,  as  they  are  formed, 
are  removed  from  the  composing 
stick,  and  placed  in  a  small  frame 
called  a  galley ;  then  collected  to 
form  a  page ;  then  further  collected 


to  form  a  sheet  of  8, 12, 16, 24,  &c., 
pages.  All  the  tjrpes  for  one  sheet  are 
placed  together  in  an  iron  frame 
called  a  chase^  by  the  aid  of  append- 
ages termed  furniture^  side-sticks, 
foot-stickSf  quoinSj  shooting-stickSy 
and  a  mallet.  More  correctly,  there 
are  two  chases  for  each  sheet,  one 
for  each  side  or  surface,  called  the 
inner  form  and  the  outer  farm.  By 
taking  the  letter  m  as  a  standard, 
the  printers  have  an  easy  way  of 
estimating  the  number  of  letters  in 
a  page ;  and  the  compositor  is  then 
paid  so  much  per  1,000  letters. 
Errors  -are  corrected,  redundancies 
removed,  and  deficiencies  supplied, 
by  picking  out  some  of  the  types 
from  the  form,  and  putting  in  others 
— a  tedious  kind  of  work,  which 
requires  much  reading  and  exa- 
mination for  its  due  performance. 
When  the  printing  is  finished,  the 
types  are  distributed — that  is,  re- 
leased from  the  chase — ^and  placed 
back  again  in  the  composing  cases, 
ready  to  use  for  some  other  work.  The 
compositor  (who  includes  this  labour 
in  the  price  p>er  1,000  which  he  re- 
ceives) picks  out  the  types  and  dis- 
tributes them  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity and  accuracy.  He  can  dis- 
tribute 50,000  letters  in  a  day.  If 
the  work  is  to  be  stereotyped  (see 
Stereotype),  the  printing  is  not 
effected  from  the  types  themselves; 
the  letters  are  distributed  imme- 
diately after  taking  the  impression 
for  the  stereotype  plate. 

Type-conLposingr  Machines. 
Machines  exhibiting  wonderful  in- 
genuity have  been  invented  to  ex- 
pedite the  work  of  the  compositor. 
Secondary  reasons  have  interfered 
with  their  commercial  success ;  but 
their  mechanical  beauty  is  indis- 
putable. Sorensen's  machine  has  a 
land  of  keyboard  like  that  of  a 
pianoforte,  each  key  governing  a 
particular  type.  When  a  key  is 
pressed  down,  a  t3rpe  is  detached  by 
a  wire  from  a  groove  in  a  cyhnder ; 
thence  into  a  funnel;  thence  into 
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another  groove,  where  it  places  it- 
self by  the  side  of  the  preceding 
type.  There  are  very  delicate  ad- 
justments whereby  the  types  can 
only  fit  certain  grooves  in  the  cylin- 
der ;  and  this  is  made  to  assist  in 
distributing  as  well  as  composing. 
Rosenberg's  machine  also  has  a  key- 
board ;  but  here  the  Xygts  are  ranged 
in  vertical  lines  in  firont  of  it,  from 
which  they  fall  and  arrange  them- 
selves on  an  endless  band  when  the 
keys  are  pressed  down.  Young's 
machine  has  the  types  so  arranged 
that  they  pass  along  converging 
grooves  to  the  receiver,  and  arrive 
at  the  adjusting  place  in  their  pro- 
per order.  HattefsUys  machine  has 
a  small  piston,  which,  when  a  key 
is  touched,  rises  against  the  lowest 
letter  in  the  type-reservoir,  and  libe- 
rates it  for  action.  Alden's  machine 
has  the  types  arranged  in  cells  around 
the  circmnference  of  a  horizontal 
wheel ;  the  wheel  slowly  rotates ; 
several  boxes  rotate  with  it;  and 
the  boxes  receive  or  pick  up  the  pro- 
per types  from  the  respective  cells. 
Mitchell's  machine  combines  some- 
thing of  Rosenberg's  endless-band 
action  with  Young's  converging 
grooves ;  but  there  are  numerous 
other  pieces  of  mechanism  of  a  most 
ingenious  kind.  The  machine  is  in 
two  distinct  parts,  for  the  composing 
and  the  distributing.  There  are 
several  other  machines,  most  or  all 
of  which  have  the  keyboard  action. 
When  it  was  said  that  Young's  ma- 
chine could  compose  13,000  letters 
per  hour,  and  that  Mitchell's  could 
rise  even  to  21,000,  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  a  grand  reform,  and  that 
the  50,000,000  letter-types  set  up 
every  day  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  our  vast  printing  arrangements, 
would  henceforth  be  effected  by  ma- 
chinery. This  expectation  has  not 
hitherto  been  realised.  Human 
brains  musth^  employed  in  "justi- 
fying "  the  tjrpes — to  arrange  them 
into  lines;  to  accommodate  the  spaces 
between  the  letters  and  the  words ; 


and  to  correct  the  numerous  errors 
which  invariably  arise  in  composing. 
No  machine  can  do  tliis  kind  of 
work ;  and  it  has  not  been  found, 
after  a  good  deal  of  trial,  that  the 
work  of  the  machine,  plusXhe  work 
of  the  brains,  effects  any  material 
saving  of  time  or  money  in  the  end, 
taking  an  average  of  all  the  work 
done  in  a  printing-office.  Very 
favourable  balance-sheets  have  been 
put  forth,  but  the  leading  printers 
do  not  seem  to  place  much  faith  in 
them.  We  believe  that  Hattersley's 
machine  is  permanently  employed 
in  some  of  the  newspaper  offices. 

Type  Founding'.  Printing  types 
are  made  of  a  mixed  metal,  better 
than  iron  or  copper  (which,  being 
too  hard,  would  cut  the  paper),  and 
better  tlian  tin  or  lead  (which,  being 
too  soft,  would  be  flattened  under 
the  action  of  the  printing-press). 
An  alloy  of  3  or  4  of  lead  to  i  of  an- 
timony is  found  to  make  good  type- 
metal;  but  each  type-founder  has 
his  own  favourite  recipe.  In  making 
these  types  there  is  first  an  en- 
graved punchy  with  the  letter  at  one 
end;  the  letter  is  formed  by  ham- 
mering and  filing  while  the  steel  is 
in  a  softened  state.  From  the  punch 
a  matrix^  or  reverse  impression,  is 
obtained,  by  stamping  upon  a  small 
slip  of  copper.  From  the  matrix  a 
type  is  made  by  casting  in  t)^e- 
metal;  and  this  type  is,  like  the 
original  punch,  worked  with  the 
letter  in  relief,  or  raised.  The  cast- 
ing takes  place  in  a  type-mouldy 
which  has  me  matrix  at  the  bottom, 
and  steel  sides  to  determine  the 
slope  and  size  of  the  body  or  stem 
of  the  type.  The  mould  is  hinged 
in  two  parts,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
opened  and  closed  with  great  fa- 
cility. The  type-metal,  kept  melted 
in  a  small  vessel,  is  at  hand.  The 
caster  holds  the  mould  in  his  left 
hand,  and  pours  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  metal  into  it  with  a  little 
spoon.  The  tj^e  solidifies  almost 
instantly ;  a  spring  is  loosened  which 
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opens  the  mould ;  and  the  t3rpe  falls 
out  So  quickly  is  this  done,  that 
the  caster  can  make  500  in  an  hour. 
When  cold,  the  t3rpes  have  the  bit 
of  superfluous  metal  at  the  other 
end  broken  off  from  them ;  theyare 
rubbed  on  a  gritty  stone  to  remove 
roughness,  and  are  polished  to 
bring  the  sides  and  ends  to  an  exact 
size  and  shape. 

Type  -  foTindlnflr  Kaohlnes. 
Attempts  have  often  been  made  to 
produce  many  types  at  once,  either 
Dy  casting  or  stamping;  it  can  be 
done,  and  it  is  simply  a  commercial 
question  whether  the  machine  plan 
will  in  the  end  be  more  economical 
than  the  hand  method.  In  John- 
son and  Atkinson's  machine  the 
types  push  one  another  out  of  the 
mould  as  fast  as  they  are  made ; 
and  then  the  machine  performs  all 
the  operations  of  dressing  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  types.  In  the  t3rpe- 
founding  machine  used  by  Messrs. 


Miller  and  Richard,  of  Edinburgh, 
the  type-metal  is  kept  in  a  melted 
state  m  a  cylindrical  iron  vessel, 
one  side  of  which  has  a  spout  or  Up 
at  the  top  ;  near  it  is  a  frame  con- 
taining the  mould.  This  frame 
has  an  oscillating  or  reciprocating 
motion,  which  alternately  carries  it 
to,  and  withdraws  it  from,  the  ves- 
sel. At  a  given  instant,  when  the 
frame  is  dose  to  the  melting-pot,  a 
kind  of  piston  is  moved,  whidi 
allows  a  definite  quantity  of  molten 
metal  to  flow  over  into  the  mould. 
This  done,  the  mould  is  drawn 
backward,  opened,  and  the  hot  but 
solidified  type  emptied  oat  into  a 
tray.  A  current  of  air  is  kqpt  joy- 
ing against  the  mould  to  prevent  it 
from  being  too  highly  heated.  It 
is  said  that  one  man  witli  this  ma- 
chine can  cast  about  three  times  as 
many  types  as  an  experienced  hand- 
caster,  but  that  the  types  require 
more  dressing. 


u. 


TTltramarine  is  obtained  from 
the  beautiful  blue  mineral  called 
lapis  lazuli.  The  best  stones  are 
reserved  for  jewellery,  the  next  for 
Florentine  mosaic,  and  the  others 
for  the  ultramarine  makers.  For 
the  last-named  purpose  the  stone 
is  ground  to  powder  with  water, 
dried,  kneaded  into  a  clay  i^*ith  oil 
and  resin  or  wax,  left  for  several 
days  to  harden,  washed  repeatedly, 
and  the  water  from  each  washing  left 
to  deposit  a  fine  sediment :  this  sedi- 
ment is  the  exquisite  blue  colour, 
ultramarine.  Other  methods  are 
adopted  ;  but  the  proportion  of  co- 
louring matter  in  the  stone  is  so 
small,  and  the  processes  of  obtain- 
ing it  so  slow  and  tedious,  that  the 
pigment  is  very  costly — sometimes 
twice  as  much  as  its  weight  in  pure 
gold.  The  shades  of  blue  are  in- 
finitely varied,  but  always  beautiful; 
and  the  miniature-painter  and  the 


enameller  are  vexy  choice  in  the 
selection  of  tints.  The  high  price 
led  French  chemists  to  try  whether 
ultramarine  could  be  made  by  other 
and  cheaper  means :  they  have  had 
a  large  amount  of  success ;  for,  by 
combining  many  substances  in  a 
series  of  chemical  processes,  they 
have  obtained  a  precipitate  which 
yields  a  very  intense  and  beautiftil 
blue,  far  cheaper  than  real  ultra- 
marine, and  applicable  to  most  of 
the  same  purposes. 

Uniber,  found  in  a  peculiar  stra- 
tum in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  is  a 
brownish  kind  of  earth,  a  sort  of  ore 
of  iron  and  manganese.  It  is  useful 
in  making  brown  paints  and  var- 
nishes. 

Umbrella  Ufannftjctnre.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  become  a 
large  one  at  Birmingham,  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  steel  and 
iron   stems,    ribs,    and    stretchers. 
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Even  the  better  kiiids,  made  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  are  supplied  with  the 
metal  -  work  from  Birmingham. 
After  supplying  a  very  extensive 
home  demand,  we  export  to  the 
value  of  ;^200,ooo  annually. 

Undookingr.      In   the   ordinary 
mode    of    launching   a    ship   (see 
Launching),    the    vessel,    being 
built  upon   ways   (beams    sloping 
gradually  down  to    the   river),   is 
loosened  from  her  fastenings  when 
about  to  be  launched,  and  allowed  to 
slide  down  to  the  bosom  of  the  river 
or  sea.    But  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  effect  this,  now 
that  ships  of  enormous  weight  are 
built.    The  Great  Eastern  and  the 
Northumberland  afforded  examples 
of  this.   The  alternative  plan  is  that 
of  undocking.    The  vessel  is  built 
on  a  level  Jceel  in  a  diy  dock ;  the 
gates  are  opened    and   water  ad- 
mitted when  the  ship  has  reached 
the  launching  stage,  and  then  she  is 
quietly  towed  out.    Such  was  the 
mode  ofundockingthe  JET^fTifu/^j'  (see 
Iron  War  Ships)  in  February, 
1868.   It  requires  an  immense  dock, 
constructed  at  vast  expense,  to  do 
this;  but  then  the   launching  be- 
comes  very  easy  w(»k,  and  the  dock 
will  be  immediately  ready  for  lajdng 
down  another  ship.    In  the  case  of 
the  Hercules,  the  dock  was  closed 
by  a  kind  of  caisson,   or  cellular 
dock-gate.     At  low  tide  this  gate 
was  opened ;  the  water  entered,  rose 
inch  by  inch   around  the  mighty 
ship,  and  at  length  set  it  fairly  afloat 
— the  depth  of  water  at  the  follow- 
ing high  tide  being  sufficient  to  lift 
the  keel  well  off  Uie  floor  and  the 
ground.     The  men,  working  lustily 
at  the  capstans,  and  aided  by  a  tug, 
worked  her  out  into  the  broad  Med- 
way. 

XTnioxui  are  woven  goods  now 
very  extensively  manufactured,  con- 
sisting of  any  two  of  these  materials 


— cotton,  silk,  wool,  flax,  or  jute ; 
or  even  three  of  them.  Usually, 
however,  the  term  is  limited  to  those 
which  contain  cotton,  flax,  and  jute  ; 
the  term  mixed  goods  being  given 
to  those  in  which  wool  is  a  chief  in- 
gredient. 

Upholstery,  although  not  a 
very  clearly-defined  word,  generally 
means  the  application  of  textile 
goods  to  the  furnishing  of  rooms 
and  houses.  The  Society  of  Arts 
has  given  a  useful  enumeration  of 
the  chief  materials  employed,  as 
exemplified  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  iSiSy.  Silk  brocades,  &c.,  were 
made  of  organzine  yam  from  France 
and  Italy,  and  weft  yam  from  China 
and  Japan.  Reps  and  table-cloths 
of  the  best  class  were  made  of 
French  wool  and  Swiss  floss  silk ; 
Utrecht  velvet  of  goats*  hair,  spun 
in  England;  horsehair  cloth  of 
Buenos  Ayres  hair  for  the  best 
kinds,  and  French  for  the  inferior ; 
woollen  damasks  of  wool  from  the 
north  of  France;  mixed  goods  of 
cotton  and  silk,  cotton  and  wool, 
and  silk  and  wool,  derived  from 
various  sources,  and  manufactured 
largely  in  Alsace  and  Rouen ;  tapes- 
try of  unmixed  English  wool ;  the 
embroidered  cotton  fabrics,  figured 
mnslins  for  curtains,  calicoes  and 
chintzes,  cloth  for  covers,  ticking, 
carpeting,  &c.,  from  various  sources, 
chiefly  French,  but  partiy  English. 
The  figured  fabrics  used  in  up- 
holstery are  woven  in  France  by  the 
Jacquard  machine ;  the  plain  fa- 
brics mostiy  by  power-loom,  but 
partly  by  hand  -  loom ;  the  em- 
broidery and  tapestry  by  hand.  The 
applicationof  power  looms  to  carpet- 
weaving  is  only  now  beginning. 
The  French  manufacturers  and  the 
Parisian  upholsterers  adopt  a  sys- 
tem whereby  they  bear  in  common 
the  expense,  and  often  loss,  attend- 
ant on  the  introduction  of  new 
patterns. 
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Valonla,  one  ol  the  substances 
used  in  tanning,  is  the  acorn-cup  of 
an  Asiatic  species  of  oak,  subjected 
to  a  few  preparatoiv  processes  be- 
fore being  used  by  tne  tanner.  The 
large  quantity  of  400,000  cwt.  was 
imported  in  1867. 

Vanilla  is  obtained  from  the  long 
cylindrical  fruit  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  When 
gathered,  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  dried  to  a  certain  degree ; 
then  tied  up  into  bundles  of  fifty 
pods  each,  and  packed  in  tin  boxes 
for  shipment.  Vanilla  is  much 
used  in  flavouring  chocolate,  cakes, 
sweetmeats,  liqueurs,  and  iced  be^ 
verages. 

Vaponr.  The  relation  which 
vapours  bear  to  other  aeriform  fluids 
is  noticed  under  Gas  and  Steam. 

Varnish.  Almost  all  varnishes 
consist  of  resins  or  gum  resins  dis- 
solved in  spirit  or  some  other  liquid. 
The  varieties  are  very  considerable  : 
copal,  mastic,  lac,  benzoin,  colo- 
phony, amber,  aninie,  sandarac, 
are  among  the  solids  or  resins ; 
alcohol,  ether,  naphtha,  turps,  sweet 
oil,  linseed  oil,  are  among  the 
solvents  or  liquids  employed ;  and 
various  colours  are  given  to  the 
varnish  by  the  use  of  indigo,  saffron, 
cochineal,  gamboge,  amatto,  tur- 
meric, and  other  substances.  It 
follows  from  this  threefcjld  list  that 
the  number  of  different  varnishes 
may  be  varied  almost  infinitely ; 
but  copal,  amber,  and  anim6 
are  the  chief  among  oil  var- 
nishes ;  and  mastic,  lac,  and  sanda- 
rac the  chief  among  spirit  var- 
nishes. The  former  group,  being 
most  durable,  and  taking  the  best 
polish,  are  used  by  coach-makers, 
japan-workers,  and  house  deco- 
rators ;  the  latter  group  consists  of 
^ea  not  suited  for  much  ex- 
^eair,  but  adapted  for  cabi- 


net-work, lacquer,  pictures,  maps, 
and  toys.  Other  technical  names  for 
varnish  are  cabinet,  carriage,  wain- 
scot, whitehard,hro7onhard,  crystal^ 
and  black  varnishes.  Much  careful 
mixing,  heating,  boiling,  stirring, 
straining,  and  evaporating  are  ne- 
cessary in  the  varnish  manufacture: 
it  is  rather  a  perilous  trade,  owing 
to  the  inflammabilityof  almost  every 
one  of  the  substances  employed. 

Vegetable  Ivory  is  the  fruit  or 
nut  of  a  species  of  palm  growing  in 
South  America.  The  fniit  at  fiist 
contains  a  sweetish  liquid,  which 
gradually  thickens  in  consistency 
until  it  oecomes  quite  hard.  The 
so-called  vegetable  ivoiy  is,  in  fact, 
the  hardened  albumen  around  the 
embryo,  taldng  the  place  of  a  hard 
lining  to  the  shell  of  the  nut;  for 
there  is  always  a  rough  kind  of  rind 
outside  it.  At  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  numerous  small 
articles  in  vegetable  ivory,  turned 
and  carved,  were  shown. 

Vegetable  Leatlier.  (See  Lea- 
ther Substitutes.) 

Vegetable  Farchment  is  made 
of  unsized  paper,  soaked  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  paper  undergoes 
a  very  remarkable  change  by  this 
simple  process ;  it  becomes  nearly 
as  tough  as  parchment,  and  for  some 
purposes  of  writing  and  drawing  is 
preferred  to  it. 

Vegetable  Substances  used 
in  the  arts  are  so  varied  as  almost 
to  defy  enumeration.  When  the 
Commissioners  and  Juries  of  the 
several  International  Industrial  Ex- 
hibitions came  to  classify  the  objects 
exhibited,  they  divided  these  vege- 
table substances  into  some  such 
groups  as  the  following : — (1.)  Fi- 
brous substances.  (2.)  Wood,  and 
materials  for  basket-work.  (3.)  Vege- 
table gums,  resins,  exudations,  and 
the  like.  (4.)  Dyeing  materials.  (5.) 
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Tanning  materials.     (6.)  Starches 
and  gum  substitutes.    All  these  are 
irrespective  of  food  in  its  numerous 
forms — of  course  the  most  important 
service  which  the  vegetable  world 
can  render  to  man.    Most  of  the 
materials  for  manufactures  will  be 
found  briefly   noticed  under  their 
proper  headings. 
Vellum.    (See  Parchment.) 
Velvet.      This  textile  material, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
varieties  of  woven  goods,  owes  its 
peculiarities  to  a  nap^  pile^  or  down 
on  the  surface,  produced  by  a  special 
management  of  the  warp  and  wefl 
threads  ;  or  rather,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  warp  and  weft,  there 
are  other  threads  mterwoven  in  such 
a  way  as  to  present  a  series  of  loops ^ 
standing  up  above  the  surface  of  the 
web.    In  Carpet  Manufacture 
it  has  been  explained  that  Brussels 
carpets  have  loops  of  this  kind  left 
permanently  standing;  whereas  in 
Wilton  carpets  the  loops  are  cut,  so 
as  to  present  a  number  of  ends  of 
threads  standing  up  vertically.  Now 
velvet,  whether  of  silk  or  cotton,  is 
a  kind  of  Wikon  carpet.      Brass 
wires  are  woven  in  temporarily,  run- 
ing  across  the  breadth  of  the  web ; 
each  wire  has  a  groove  along  its 
upper  surface  ;  a  knife,  dexterously 
passed  along  this  groove,  severs  all 
tlie  threads  resting  on  it ;  and  this 
severance    not  only   liberates    the 
wire,  but  causes  each  loop  to  pre- 
sent two  loose  ends. 

Veneer  is  a  very  thin  film  of  wood 
applied  to  the  surface  of  a  thicker 
piece.  Its  primary  object  is  usually 
cheapness,  to  economise  costly  wood 
by  making  the  unseen  parts  of  a 
kind  less  costly ;  and  in  tnis  respect 
it  resembles  a  surface  of  stone  to  a 
brick  building,  or  of  marble  to  one 
of  stone.  When  veneers  could  only 
be  cut  with  a  pit-saw  or  any  kind  of 
hand-saw,  they  could  not  possibly 
be  made  very  thin  or  very  regular, 
because  the  movements  of  the  saw 
could  not  be  f  accurately  adjusted 


during  every  part  of  the  cut ;  but 
when  machine-saws  were  invented, 
a   new  power  was    given   to   the 
veneer-cutter.    Veneers  can  seldom 
be  cut  less  than  \  inch  thick  by  hand, 
and  this  only  in  small  pieces.    The 
circular  saws,  now  generally  used 
for  this  purpose,  waste  a  good  deal 
of  wood ;   but  they  have  counter- 
balancing  advantages.     When   of 
large  diameter  (say  as  much  as  20 
feet),  they  are  built  up  of  segmental 
pieces.     The  edge  is  made  nearly 
sharp,   and    tlie    teeth  fine;     they 
will  cut  veneers  of  any  size  so  thin 
as  -jV  inch.    The  veneer-mill  is  one 
variety  of  Saw   Mill  (which  see), 
in  which,  by  the  aid  of  axles,  pivots, 
pulleys,  drags,  racks,  pinions,  tooth 
wheds,  clutches,  adjusting  screws, 
guide-plates,  and  other  mechanism, 
the  timber  is  pressed  up  against  the 
teeth  of  the  revolving  saw.     The 
beautiful   regularity  with  which  a 
large  sheet  of  veneer   is  thus  cut, 
almost  as  thin  as  cardboard,  bears 
witness  to  the  accuracy  M'ith  which 
the  saw  is  adjusted.    Another  mode 
of  making  veneers  is  by  planing^ 
shavingy  or  slicing.    The  scaleboard 
for  hat-boxes,  as  thin  as  a  veneer, 
is,  in  fact,  a  shaving,  cut  from  the 
surface  of  a  plank  by  a  kind  of  plan- 
ing machine.    Veneers  can  be  cut 
from  a  soUd  cylinder  of  wood  by 
making  a  continuous  shaving,  be- 
ginning at  the  surface  and  bending 
in  spirally  towards  the  centre;    a 
peculiar  knife-edge  is  required  for 
this,  and  the  spiral  shaving  is  after- 
wards flattened  out  to  a  thin  veneer. 
Ivory  veneers  12  feet  by  2  J,  and  40 
feet  by  12  inches,  have  been  cut  by 
this   means  from   one   single  ele- 
phant's tusk.    For  cutting  straight- 
grained  and  pliant  woods,  the  elder 
Brunei  invented  a  machine,  in  which 
a  very  long  and  sharp  knife  had  a  re- 
ciprocating horizontal  motion  given 
to  it ;   a  large  timber,   placed  be- 
neath the  knife,  had  a  thick  uniform 
shaving  or  thin  veneer  cut  from  its 
surface  by  this  means.      AH  tho 
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choioer  kinds  of  wood — rosewood,  j 
mahogaoT,    satmwood,    bird's-eye 
maple,  pollard  oak,  &c. — are  largely 
used  as  Tenecis. 

Venaerinv  is  the  fastening  of  a 
thin  sheet  of  Tcnecrnpon  a  substra- 
tom  of  commoner  wood.  The  ve- 
neer and  the  wood  are  both  rough- 
ened with  a  toothing'Piatu,  the  better 
to  hold  the  gloe.  Both,  when  made 
quite  warm,  are  plen^hDy  coated 
with  glne ;  the  veneer  is  laid  on  the 
wood,  with  the  glned  smfaces  in 
contact ;  damp-screws  are  fixed  on 
temporarily,  to  keep  the  veneer 
ti^tly  pressed  down  in  every  part ; 
ami  mr  the  time  the  glne  is  set  and 
dry,  the  veneer  has  beoome  firmly 
united  to  the  foundation.  The  pres- 
sure is  so  great  that  very  little  glue 
remains  within,  but  the  unionis  per- 
fect. This  work  requires  care  even 
when  the  surface  of  the  foundation 
is  flat ;  but  when  it  is  round,  hol- 
low, ogee,  or  curved  in  any  other 
way,  tools  caUed  veneering  hammers 
are  used,  to  press  the  veneer  forci- 
bly in  every  part ;  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  and  the  tools  are  Kept  hot 
during  this  process  ;  and,  if  the  sur- 
face be  large,  many  men  are  briskly 
employed  upon  it  at  the  same  time. 
A  peculiar  kind  of  cabinet-work 
called  press-work,  of  recent  intro- 
duction, consists  in  making  the  en- 
tire substance  of  the  wood  by  means 
of  several  veneers  placed  one  upon 
another.  Five,  seven,  or  even  nine 
thicknesses  are  used;  glue,  heat, 
and  pressure  being  the  modes  of 
insuring  perfect  adhesion.  The 
grain  of  the  veneer  is  made  to  cross 
in  different  directions.  Being  voy 
strong  and  yet  very  light,  this  pressed 
work  is  used  for  chair-bacKS  and 
other  articles  of  furniture.  The  inner 
veneers  need  not  be  of  such  choice 
quality  as  the  outer. 

VenetiazL  aiass.  Some  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  this  fanciful 
^--^  of  glass  are   noticed    under 

^tinc*    As  the  air  in  a 


room  is  vitiated  fay  the  breathing 
of  the  imnatrs,  and  fay  the  boming 
of  the  fires,  gas,  candles,  or  laa^ 
as  wdl  as  fay  other  agencies,  it  is 
necesazy  to  piavide  means  for  the 
escape  at  thb  air  and  the  admission 
of  fresh.  In  an  ordmary  way, 
doois,  windows,  and  chimneys  are 
the  avenues  for  inlet  and  outlet ;  but 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
suitability  of  the  anangemcnts.  It 
is  calmlatfd  that  coo  cubic  feet  of 
air  yta.  thoo^  tlTlimg*  of  an 
average  man  in  an  average  day  of 
twenty-four  hoars;  this  air  loses 
some  of  its  oxygen,  and  imbibes 
carbon,  during  me  passage,  and 
thus  ygspiied  air  is  a  Toy  different 
thing  moL  Mspired.  Tnen,a^ain, 
fires,  candles,  and  lamps  <^aU  kinds 
rob  the  air  <^  some  of  its  oxygen, 
and  prodooe  carbonic  add  gas  and 
watery  vapoor.  So  great  are  these 
causes  <^  deterioration,  that  some 
physicians  assert  that  there  ought 
to  be  i,aoo  cubic  feet  of  fiesh 
air  per  hour,  for  evei^  adult  male 
living  and  sleeping  in  a  barrack 
or  ouer  buflding.  There  is  usually 
warm  air  going  out  from  chimneys 
and  upper  windows,  and  cold  air 
coming  in  at  lower  doors  and 
windows,  because  warm  air  is 
Ughter  than  cold  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  well-constructed  buildings  that 
arrangements  are  made  to  balance 
these  two  quantities  in  proper  pro- 
portions. In  all  except  the  more 
sdentific  arrangements,  ventilation 
is  managed  by  accommodating  the 
natural  ascensme  tendency  of  warm 
air.  If  vitiated  air  were  heavier 
than  fiesh,  ventilation  would  be 
difficult ;  but  it  is  warmer,  lighter, 
and  therefore  ascensive.  How  to 
get  fresh  air  into  a  room,  how  to 
get  foul  air  out  of  it — these  are 
the  problems.  As  open  doors  and 
windows  are  never  so  arranged  as 
to  adjust  the  proper  quantities,  arti- 
ficial apertures  are  made.  Some- 
times air-holes  are  made  near  the 
floor  of  a  room  to  admit  fresh  air; 
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but  this  occasions  a  stratum  of  cold 
air  near  the  feet,  not  always  either 
agreeable  or  healthy.    Many  sani- 
t^y  physicians  recommend  air-holes 
near  the  ceiling,  if  there  is  an  open 
fire-place  to  draw  down  the  air  so 
admitted.     Perforated      air-bricks, 
perforated  zinc  or  iron  sheet,  hinged 
valves    connected   with   air -boxes 
opening  to  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing,   perforated   panes  of  glass — 
these  and  numerous  other  contri- 
vances are  used  to  admit  air  into 
rooms,  or  else  to  afford  exit  for  the 
impure  air.  Sometimes,  in  addition 
to  a  chimney,  there  is   a  foul-air 
shaft,  rising  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing.   A  kind  of  balanced  valve  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  much 
impi;oved  by  Dr.  Amott,  for  inser- 
tion in  the  side  of  the  chimney; 
much  of  the  impure  air  of  the  room 
is  drawn  away  through  this  valve 
by  the  ascensive  tendency  of  the  hot 
air  in  the  chimney.     An   arched 
ceiling,  with  a  foul-air  channel  rising 
in  some  way  from  its  highest  or  central 
part,  is  a  very  effective  ventilating 
arrangement;  but  it  is  only  in  a  few 
buildings  that  such  a  plan  could  be 
adopted.     In   the  old   House   of 
Lords,    Sir   Humphry  Davy  made 
openings    in   the    ceiling,  with   a 
copper   tube   over    each,    for    the 
escape   of  vitiated  air.    It  is  now 
admitted  that  warming  and  venti- 
lating a  large  building  ought  to  be 
parts  of  one  comprehensive  arrange- 
ment, each  part  adding  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the   other.     Examples  of 
these  compound  systems  are  given 
under  Warming  and  Ventilat- 
ing.   A  mode  of  drawing  out  the 
vitiated  air  from  mines  and  large 
buildings,  by  a  kind  of  suction,  is 
noticed  in  the  next  article. 

Ventilating'  Pan.  When  a 
drum  or  wheel  is  rotated,  the  centri- 
fugal force  tends  to  drive  out  water 
or  air  from  near  the  axis  towards 
the  circumference.  This  has  sug- 
gested a  ventilating  fan  for  draw- 
ing out  impure  air  from  mines  and 


large   buildings.     Desaguliers    in- 
vented such  a  fan  many  years  ago. 
It  was  a  hollow  wheel,  7  feet  dia- 
meter b^  I  foot  broad  or  deep ;  it 
was  divided  into  compartments  by 
twelve  radial  partitions,  all  opening 
outwardly  into  a  circular  space  near 
the  fire-place,  and  inwardly  into  a 
central  opening.     This  wheel  re- 
volved  nearly  in  contact  with  an 
outer  cell.    By  so  doing,  air  was 
sucked  by  the  central  opening  into 
the  twelve  channels,  along  these  to 
the  circular  space,  and  thence  into 
an  exit-pipe.    The  partial  vacuum 
thus  formed  at  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  incited  a  rush  of  air  from  the 
shafl  of  a  mine  with  which  it  was 
placed  in  combination ;  and  in  this 
way  foul  air  was  drawn  out  of  the 
mine.    This  wheel  was  rotated  by 
hand ;  but  the  descent  of  a  weight 
might   be  made   to   produce   the 
effect;  and  so,  of  course,  might  water 
power  and  steam  power.    All  the 
ventilating  fans  since  invented  have 
acted  on  a  similar  centrifugal  prin- 
ciple, however  modified  in  detail. 
Fairbaim    and  Lillie's  fan,  much 
used  in  the  large  factories  of  the 
north,  will  produce  such  a  powerful 
draught  as  to  draw  all  the  vitiated 
air  out  of  a  gallery  200  or  300  feet 
long ;  and  by  connecting  pipes,  all 
the  rooms   in   all   the    successive 
stories  can  be  similarly  ventilated. 
Or  it  may  be  used  for  drawing  all 
dust  and  fibres  out  of  the  workshops 
in  which  cotton  and  other  materials 
are  treated.    Or  it  may  draw  air 
out  of  lofty  shafts,  or  even  blow  air 
into  forge  £res.    In  one  form  of 
construction,  the  wheel  is  concentric 
with  the  case  in  which  it  works ; 
but  a  greater  working  efficiency  is 
obtained  by  making  the  two  ec- 
centric, the  wheel  being  nearer  to 
one  side  of  the  case  than  to  the 
opposite.   In  Chaplin's  duplex  pres- 
sure fan  there  are  two  wheels  instead 
of  one,  but  both  revolving  on  one 
axis ;  die  air  is  drawn  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  thence  discharged 
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"with  greater  force  than  when  only 
one  wheel  is  used.  The  partitions, 
vanes,  radii,  or  spokes,  which 
divide  the  wheel  into  compartments, 
vary  greatly  in  number  and  form, 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
inventor  intends  them  to  act  Other 
improvements,  introduced  by  Buckle, 
Cowper,  Piatt,  Schiele,  Nasmyth, 
RammeU,  and  other  engineers,  have  | 
so  improved  the  ventilating  fan, 
that  it  is  now  rapidly  superseding 
the  other  blowing  machines — giving 
a  uniform  blast  of  air  instead  of  a 
series  of  puffs.  A  peculiar  action 
of  the  fan  has  been  devised  for 
propulsion  tlirough  tubes.  (See 
Pneumatic  Despatch.) 

Ventilatinff  Kines.  As  the 
air  in  a  deep  mine  is  very  unfit  for 
respiration,  ventilation  is  needed. 
Even  when  there  is,  as  in  copper 
and  tin  mines,  no  choke-damp  or 
dangerous  explosive  gas,  there  is 
still  contamination  through  the 
burning  of  candles,  the  smoke  of 
gimpowdcr,  and  the  breathing  of 
men.  It  is  difficult  to  insure  venti- 
lation, because  the  underground 
workings  ramify  into  a  vast  net- 
work many  miles  in  extent. 
Winzes  arc  often  very  useful ;  that 
is,  small  vertical  air-channels  from 
one  level  to  another,  giving  con- 
taminated air  a  chance  of  escaj)ing 
upwards,  and  so  gradually  to  the 
open  air.  In  some  mines  these 
winzes  are  very  numerous.  In  many 
of  the  larger  mines  an  air-shaft  is 
constructed  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  shaft,  and  going  down  to 
as  great  a  depth  ;  this  becomes  avail- 
able for  working  as  well  as  for  ven- 
tilation. By  placing  doors  in  various 
positions  in  the  horizontal  passages, 
and  by  opening  and  closing  these, 
the  bad  air  may  be  made  to  take  a 
particular  direction,  and  so  escape 
into  the  atmosphere  ;  by  kindling  a 
large  fire  at  the  bottom  of  a  vertical 
shaft,  a  current  of  hot  air  is  made  to 
liscend,  and  this  current  determines 
Hm  directum  of  the  bad  air;  by 


ventilating  engines  and  fans,  the 
bad  air  is  drawn  cot  by  a  species  of 
suction ;  and  by  varying  the  use  of 
all  these  methods,  the  mine  is  more 
or  less  ventilated.  But  thevent^- 
tion  of  a  coal  mine  is  much  more 
important  than  that  of  a  tin  or 
copper  mine,  owing  to  the  greater 
foulness  of  the  air.  A  second  shaft 
is  often  dug  to  aid  in  this  ventila- 
tion—one shaft  being  called  the 
downcast  and  the  other  the  upcast. 
Passages  being  made  between  them, 
and  a  fire  kindled  at  the  bottom  of 
the  upcast,  a  current  of  air  is  made 
to  take  a  determinate  direction ;  and 
this  air  traverses  many  miles  of 
underground  galleries  before  it 
reaches  the  upcast  shaft.  If  Uiere 
is  no  second  shaft,  the  single  shaft 
is  divided  into  two  by  a  brattice  or 
timber  partition,  and  the  two  divi- 
sions made  into  an  upcast  and  a 
downcast.  Some  have  even  three 
divisions — ^for  working,  for  drainage, 
and  for  ventilating.  Doors  to  dose 
some  of  the  passages  temporarily, 
as  a  means  of  controlling  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  air,  are  opened 
and  closed  when  needed  by  boys. 
The  rich  Hetton  Colliery  is  said  to 
have  150,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  sent  into  its  workings.  The 
large  fires  kindled  at  certain  parts 
of  a  coal  mini;  are  the  chief  agents  in 

Eroducing  a  draught  for  ventilation ; 
ut  there  are  also  used  cowls  on  the 
top  of  chimney  shafts,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  direction  of  the  wind; 
a  ventilating  fan  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  worked  by  steam  power ;  and 
a  high-pressure  steam  boiler  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  sucks  in 
bad  air  from  the  horizontal  galleries, 
and  drives  it  up  the  shaft. 

Verdlicn^,  an  acetate  of  copper ^ 
is  made  in  a  curious  way.  Plates 
of  copper  are  piled  up,with  ferment- 
"ig  grape-skins  between  them,  and 
left  for  several  weeks.  A  crust 
forms  on  the  copper,  which  is 
scraped  off,  and  made  into  a  kind 
of  paste  with  vinegar ;  this  paste  is 
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moulded  into  thickish  green  masses 
of  verdigris.  It  can  also  be  made 
from  plates  of  copper  acted  upon  by 
doths  dipped  in  vinegar.  Verdigris 
is  useful  in  many  of  the  arts,  and 
in  surgery;  but  being  poisonous, 
it  requires  to  be  treated  with  cau- 
tion. 

Verditer,  made  by  a  complicated 
treatment  of  salt,  sulphate  ol  copper, 
potash,  and  muriatic  acid,  is  a  very 
useful  paint,  blue  or  green  accord- 
ing to  the  details  of  the  making. 

Vexjnioe  is  an  inferior  kind  of 
vinegar,  made  from  the  wild  crab- 
apple,  from  sour  cider,  or  from  the 
juice  of  unripe  grapes. 

Vermicelli,  better  known  in 
Italy  than  in  England,  differs  in 
little  except  size  from  Macaroni 
(which  see). 

Vermilion.  This  beautifrdcolour 
is  prepared  artificially  from  mercury 
and  sulphur.  Various  plans  are 
followed  in  China,  India,  and  Hol- 
land for  makmgit.  The  Chinese  use 
4  parts  mercury  and  I  sulphur  ;  the 
Indians,  ^2  mercury  and  o  sulphur ; 
the  Dutch,  170  mercury  to  50  sul- 
phur —  varying,  therefore,  from 
about  3j^  to  5  times  as  much  mer- 
cury as  sulphur.  The  processes  are 
various   combinations   of   heating, 

Sounding,  sifting,  steeping,  volati- 
sing,  subliming,  &c.,  the  vermilion 
settling  as  a  powder  upon  the  sides 
of  a  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Why  vermilion  is  often  called 
Cinnabar  is  explained  under  that 
heading.  Vermilion  is  subject  to 
much  adulteration  in  the  market. 
Brick-dust,  oxide  of  iron,  red-lead, 
and  dragon's  blood  are  often  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose — ^producing 
a  red,  but  not  the  beautiful  red 
which  belongs  to  the  substance. 
There  are  tests  which  enable  the 
chemists  to  detect  these  adultera- 
tions. The  artist  colour-makers 
have  to  subject  vermilion  to  further 
nrc  cesses  before  it  will  be  suitable 
for  their  purpose. 
Vine;    Vineyard ;    Vintage. 


These  subjects  are  briefly  noticed  in 
connection  with  Wine  Manufac- 
ture. 

Vinegar  KannfiEietiire.  Vine- 
gar bears  a  certain  chemical  relation 
to  beer  and  spirits.  When  grain 
and  other  vegetable  substances  have 
been  fermented,  sugar  is  converted 
into  a  kind  of  beer ;  when  further 
fermented,  it  mor  e  resembles  spirit ; 
and  a  fruther  process  yields  an  acid 
or  sour  product,  which  is,  in  fact, 
vinegar.  Practically,  the  vinegar 
manufacture  is  conducted  as  follows, 
(i.)  Malting,  Most  vinegar  is  made 
in  England  from  malt.  The  first 
process  is'  mashing^  to  produce  a 
sweet  liquor  called  wort.  This  is 
so  like  the  corresponding  process  in 
the  making  of  beer  and  ale,  that  it 
will  suffice  to  refer  to  Brewing. 
(2.)  Storing,  In  one  mode  of  making 
vinegar,  after  the  wort  has  been  fer- 
mented into  wash  oxgyUy  it  is  aceti- 
fied by  storing.  Casks  filled  with 
it  are  ranged  in  dose  rooms,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  stoves  or 
steam-pipes.  (3.)  Fielding.  In  an- 
other mode,  the  wash  or  gyle,  in- 
stead of  being  stored,  is  placed  in 
casks  in  the  open  air,  with  bung- 
holes  open  to  admit  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  liquid.  This 
fielding^  as  it  is  called,  is  a  very 
slow  process,  occupying  several 
months;  at  the  end  of  this  term 
the  wash  is  found  to  be  acetified  into 
vinegar.  (4.)  Clarifying.  After 
the  vinegar  is  made,  it  is  drawn  off 
into  a  store  vat,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  repeatedly  through  a  mass 
of  raisin-stalks  and  skins,  or  some 
other  filtering  medium.  This  pro- 
duces a  clarifying  or  clearing  effect. 
Many  substances  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  malt  as  a  source  for  vine- 
gar. A  solution  of  sugar  with  a 
little  strong  spirit ;  a  mixture  of 
brandy  and  honey ;  in  fact,  every- 
thing containing  sugar  may  be  maae 
to  yield  alcohcu,  and  then  every- 
thing containing  alcohol  may  be 
made  to  yield  vinegar.  Thus  it  hap- 
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pens  that  all  kinds  of  wine,  beer, 
and  spirits,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
grain,  meal,  and  sugar,  are  available. 
The  process  above  described  is  that 
whicn  is  usually  followed  in  the 
English  malt-vinegar  factories ;  but 
many  modifications  are  introduced 
in  the  wine-vinegar  and  brandy- 
vinegar  factories,  chiefly  in  tne 
mode  of  causing  every  atom  of  the 
liquid  to  come  under  the  action  of 
atmospheric  air.  It  has  recently 
been  ascertained  by  a  French  sa- 
vant, M.  Pasteur,  that  the  true 
agent  in  converting  fermented 
liquors  into  vinegar  is  a  minute 
living  vegetable,  almost  in  the  low- 
est degree  of  organisation,  and  so 
small  as  to  be  barely  more  than 
9^th  of  an  inch  long. 

Violin.  The  construction  of  in- 
struments of  the  violin  class  seems 
rather  a  simple  matter ;  for  there  are 
merely  a  hollow  body  of  wood,  a 
solid  wooden  neck,  a  wooden  peg 
or  support  inside  the  body,  a  certain 
number  of  catgut  strings,  pegs  by 
which  to  screw  them  up,  and  a 
bridge  to  lift  them  up  from  the  body. 
These  pieces  of  wood  and  membrane 
are  easily  shaped  and  easily  put  to- 
gether. Yet  no  instruments  vary 
more  in  value  than  violins;  and 
neither  mechanicians  nor  musicians 
can  determine  precisely  how  or  why 
one  violin  should  turn  out  so  much 


better  than  another  exactly  equal  to 
it  in  appearance.  The  resonaot 
quality  of  the  wood,  i.e.,  its  power 
of  accommodating  itself  to  various 
kinds  of  vibrations,  is  probably  the 
chief  element  concerned  in  the  mat* 
ter ;  but  the  size  and  position  of  the 
holes  in  the  body,  the  position  of  the 
supporting  peg,  and  the  quahtyof 
the  strings,  are  all  important  points. 
The  Amati,  Guameri,  and  Stradivaii 
families  made  the  celebrated  Cre> 
mona  violins  two  centuries  ago, 
which  are  now  valued  like  choice 
old  pictures.  The  whole  group  of 
bowed  instruments — ^including  the 
violin,  viol,  viol  de  gamba,  violoj 
viola  d^amone,  violone,  violoncdlo, 
contrabasso,  &c. —  depend  funda- 
mentally on  the  same  acoustic  piin- 
ciples. 

Vitriol  is  a  name  still  retained 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  al- 
though scientific  chemists  have  dis- 
carded it.  Blue,  green,  and  whiU 
vitriol  a^e,  respectively,  the  sul- 
phates of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc; 
while  oil  of  vitriol  has  changed  its 
name  to  sulphuric  acid. 

Vulcanite.  This  is  one  of  the 
preparations  noticed  under  India- 
rubber  Manufactures— prepara- 
tions so  valuable  in  the  arts,  because 
while  some  can  be  made  more  liquid, 
others  can  be  made  more  hard  and 
dense,  than  the  gum  itself. 
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Waddlngr,  a  soft  warm  lining  for 
garments,  consists  of  a  layer  of  cot- 
ton as  it  comes  from  the  carding 
engine,  before  it  has  advanced  to  the 
spinning  processes.  It  is  kept  to- 
gether by  cementing  to  tissue  paper 
with  a  glue  of  mdted  size.  The 
softest  £nd  consists  of  a  double 
layer,  with  the  downy  surface  out- 
side. 

WaiiBrB,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  lessened  by  the  adoption  of 
adhesive    envelopesi  are   made  of 


wheaten  paste.  Flour,  water,  isin- 
glass, or  white  of  egg,  and  a  colour- 
ing substance  are  mixed  together, 
worked  up  into  a  very  fine  paste, 
pressed  together  between  two  iron 
plates, and  baked;  a  veryfewseconds 
suffice  for  the  baking.  When  re- 
moved from  the  plates,  the  thin 
films  are  cut  into  wafers  by  means 
of  hollow  punches,  acting  upon 
many  thicknesses  at  a  time.  Isin- 
glass wafers  contain  isinglass  in- 
stead of  flour,  and  require  no  bak- 
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ing ;  they  are  thinner  and  more  ad- 
hesive than  the  common  kind.  GelcL- 
/m^  wafers  are  somewhat  like  them, 
but  cheaper.  Medallion  wafers  are 
produced  by  pressing  a  seal  or  me- 
dallion on  a  min  layer  of  pure  glue, 
the  seal  being  previously  wetted  with 
gum  :  by  giving  diflFerent  colours  to 
the  glue  and  gum,  the  wafer  may 
present  a  white  bas-relief  design  on 
a  coloured  ground. 

Walnut  Wood,  the  timber  of 
the  well-known  fruit  tree,  is  much 
valued  in  the  arts.  Being  light, 
hard,  and  fine  grained,  it  is  used  for 
gun-stocks,  and  for  numerous  kinds 
of  cabinet-work.  As  a  veneer  for 
pianofortes  it  has  recently  come  very 
largely  into  demand. 

Waxxninsr.  In  warming  rooms, 
houses,  and  buildings  generally,  the 
most  obvious  and  primitive  plan 
is  to  make  an^  open  Fire-place 
(which  see),  to  present  a  cheerful 
appearance,  without  much  considera- 
tion for  the  economy  of  fuel  or  the 
consumption  of  smoke.  The  next 
advance  is  to  a  closefire  (see  Stove), 
in  which  these  two  matters  are  more 
fully  considered.  But  there  are 
other  arrangements  by  which  very 
large  bodies  of  air  can  be  admitted 
through  the  agency  of  a  compara- 
tively small  fSe-place  or  furnace. 
These  we  will  briefly  pass  in  review, 
(i.)  Heated  Vaults,  The  Roman 
system  of  the  hypocaust  is  a  tjrpe  of 
those  in  which  a  body  of  hot  air  is 
stored  below  or  outside  a  building, 
and  admitted  to  warm  a  room  or 
hall.  The  actual  fire-place  was  out- 
side, but  the  flues  were  under  the 
floor,  in  what  may  be  regarded  as 
vaults.  The  Chinese  adopt  a  similar 
system,  underground  flues  warming 
the  tiles  with  which  the  rooms  are 
floored.  (2.)  Hot-air  System,  The 
cockle  stove,  called  also  Belper 
stove,  imparts  heat  to  a  large  body 
of  air,  and  conveys  the  air  through 
pipes  to  the  rooms  which  are  to  be 
warmed.  The  stove  or  cockle  is  a 
domed  cylinder ;  around  it  is  an  air-  j 


space ;  and  around  this  space  a 
thick  mass  of  brickwork.  The  air 
in  the  space,  greatly  heated  by  con- 
tact witn  the  stove,  passes  through 
apertures  in  the  brickwork,  and  so 
into  the  hall  or  apartment  which  is 
to  be  warmed.  This  stove  is  only 
one  among  many  varieties  of  the 
hot-air  system.  The  stoves  may  be 
greatly  varied  in  size  and  shape,  the 
air-space  in  capacity  and  arrange- 
ment, the  surrounding  brickwork  in 
thickness  and  apertures ;  while  the 
whole  may  be  placed  at  varying 
distances  imder  the  floors  of  the 
building.  (3.)  Steam-pipe  System, 
James  Watt  made  a  flat  box  into 
which  steam  was  admitted;  the 
steam,  in  condensing  into  water, 
gave  out  its  heat,  which  was  radiated 
into  the  room ;  and  thus  was  esta- 
blished a  mode  of  warming  buildings 
by  steam.  To  use  pipes  instead  of 
flat  boxes  was  an  obvious  change ; 
and  the  steam-pipe  system  came 
gradually  into  use.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  make  steam  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  system  is  an  economical 
one  only  where  there  is  already 
a  steam-boiler  at  work.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  a  boiler  large  enough 
for  a  I -horse  power  engine  will 
yield  steam  sufficient  to  maintain 
50,000  cubic  feet  of  air-space  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  Fahr.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  boiler  and  the 
pipes  may  take  any  one  of  many 
different  forms ;  the  great  point  is, 
that  the  air  to  be  warmed  should  be 
in  contact  with  them,  and  then  con- 
veyed in  its  warm  state  to  the  place 
where  it  is  wanted.  In  one  inge- 
nious arrangement  there  is  a  series 
of  concentric  cylinders  ;  the  annular 
spaces  are  filled,  half  of  them  with 
steam  and  the  alternate  half  with 
air;  a  ventilating  fan  drives  fresh 
air  through  these  last-named  chan- 
nels ;  and  the  air  passes  out  at  the 
other  end  warmed  by  contact  with 
the  steam  channels.  (4.)  LoW' 
pressure  Hot-water  System,  The 
use  of  hot  water  is  now  found  to  be 
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more  economical  and  convenient 
than  steam.  It  assumes  two  fonns, 
law  pressure  and  high  pressure.  In 
the  low-pressnre  arrangement  there 
is  an  exit  pi[>e  for  hot  water  from 
the  boiler,  and  another  pipe  for  the 
water  to  re-enter.  The  water  is 
maintained  at  a  temperature  a  little 
below  212^ ;  it  is  made  to  traverse  a 
pipe  in  and  through  the  rooms ;  it 
gives  off  its  heat  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pipe;  and  returns  to 
the  boiler  to  be  reheated.      The 

Eipe  is  not  carried  to  any  great 
eight  above  the  boiler.  A  circu- 
lation is  maintained  because  the 
cooling  water  is  heavier  than  the 
hot ;  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
scend, the  other  to  ascend;  and  a 
very  small  difference  of  temperature 
sufi^ces  to  give  a  current  to  rather  a 
large  body  of  water.  Modifications 
of  this  plan,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hood  and  odier  inventors,  enable 
the  engineer  to  warm  three  or  four 
stories  with  one  boiler  placed  in  the 
basement.  (5.)  HigK-pressure  Hot- 
water  System.  Here  the  water  is 
"heated  to  350®  Fahr.  or  more ;  and 
as  water  at  this  high  temperature 
has  an  immense  busting  pressure, 
the  apparatus  requires  to  oe  made 
exceedingly  strong.  The  boiler  and 
the  pipe  are  all  one,  a  coiled  portion 
of  tne  pipe  serving  in  place  of  a 
boiler.  The  pipe  is  of  venr  much 
smaller  diameter  than  on  the  low- 
pressure  system,  both  for  safety, 
and  because  every  square  inch  of 
pipe  has  a  greater  heating  effect 
Tne  intense  pressure  causes  the  cir- 
culation to  be  rapid ;  the  hot  pipe 
gives  forth  its  warmth  to  the  au*  of 
Sie  room ;  and  then  the  water  de- 
scends to  be  reheated.  It  is  custom- 
ary in  large  buildings  (such  as  the 
British  Museum)  to  have  coils  of 
pipes  in  various  rooms  and  halls; 
each  coil  forms  a  pedestal  or  mass ; 
and  the  hot  water,  passing  through 
the  whole  length  of  pipe  and  coil, 
diffuses  its  warmth  mote  eq^sAUi^ 
by  this  means.    Tb,e  Ydg)i-^i«ai&>xt^ 


system  (due  chiefly  to  Mr.  Perldns) 
is  suitable  for  larger  and  loftier 
buildings  than  the  low-pressure. 

Warminr    and    Vmittlatlng. 
The  details  given  under  Fl&s-PIACE, 
Gas  Stoves,    Smoks    Consump- 
tion, Stovb,  Ventilating,  Ven- 
tilating Fan,  and   Warming, 
describe    many    modes  of  supply- 
ing warmth  to  bmldings,  and  many 
others    for   removing    impme  air, 
whether  warm  or  ccSd.    There  re- 
mains to  say   a    little  conceming 
certain  large  operations,  in  which 
warming  and  ventilation  are  con- 
ducted as  parts  of  one  system.    In 
1835,  when  the    Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  about  to  be  built,  the 
late  Dr.  Rdd  devised  a  mode  for 
warming  and  ventilating  them ;  and 
it  was  nrst  tried  in  the  temponuy 
room  which  the  Conunons  for  a  time 
occupied.  There  were  double  floois 
to  the  room,  the  under  having  seve- 
ral openings  about  18  inches  square ; 
while  the  upper  one  was  pierced  with 
no  less  than  300,000  small  holes, 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  diameter. 
Beneath  the  lower  floor  were  wide 
passages,  a  hot- water  pedestal  stove, 
and  folding  doors  so  managed  that 
warm  air  in  winter  and  cold  air  in 
summer  could  be  sent  up  through  the 
openings,  or  air  of  various  tempera 
tures  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
The  air,  diffused  in  the  space  between 
the  two  floors,  then  passed  through 
the  small  perforations,  and  spread 
over  the  house.    The  upper  floor 
was  covered  with  open-mesh  horse- 
hair matting.    A  vertical  shaff ,  8  to 
12  feet  diameter  by  no  feet  high, 
produced  the  draught  which  gave 
a  general  ascensive  power  to  the  air. 
The  room  had  a    double  ceiling, 
with  a  number  of  concealed  open- 
ings in  the  lower  one;    the  great 
draught  drew  up  all  the  vitiated  air 
into  the  space  between   the   two 
ceilings;    from  this  space  the  air 
passed  to  the  outside  of  the  bnild- 
^m^^  then  down  a  square  shaft,  and 
\  >i}cxfiSL  cstXjo^  >^<^  Vvw^  "^ui  <iC  the 
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great  ventilating  shaft,  where  a  coal 
nre  was  kindled.  The  draught 
occasioned  by  this  fire  sucked  out 
all  the  air  from  the  building.  Air- 
screens,  dampers,  and  other  con- 
trivances modified  the  action  of  the 
apparatus.  When  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  finished,  Mr. 
Goldsworthy  Gmmey  was  intrusted 
with  the  warming  and  ventilating. 
He  adopted  a  plan  based  upon  that 
of  Dr.  Reid.  The  fresh  air  is  fil- 
tered on  entering  the  House.  In 
winter  it  is  warmed  by  passing  over 
steam-heated  iron  boxes;  in  summer 
it  is  cooled  by  a  peculisur  application 
of  spra3rs  of  water.  The  prepared 
air  passes  upwards  through  minute 
perforations]mto  the  House,  the  floor 
being  covered  with  poroushair-doth, 
to  prevent  the  current  from  being 
felt  as  it  used  to  be  under  Dr. 
Reid*s  arrangement.  Two  coke 
fires  are  kindled  at  the  bottom  of 
two  shafts,  one  for  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  other  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  Passages  connect  these 
shafts  with  the  spaces  over  the  two 
ceilings ;  and  thus  the  vitiated  air 
is  drawn  out  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  that  already  described.  As  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  rooms  in  this 
extensive  pile  of  buildings,  the  hot- 
water  system  is  adopted  for  warming 
them  generally,  irrespectively  of  the 
special  arrangements  for  tne  two 
principal  chambers.  In  the  old 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  mode  of 
ventilation  was  adopted  which  the 
Marquis  de  Chabannes  had  sug- 
gested. Over  the  great  chandelier 
was  a  wrought-iron  funnel  leading 
to  a  wooden  shaft;  this  shaft  reached 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  roof,  and 
was  surmounted  by  a  cowl.  The 
hot  air  accumulating  around  the 
chandelier  passed  through  the  fun- 
nel and  the  shaft ;  while  lateral  pas- 
sages brought  vitiated  air  from  other 
parts  of  the  house  into  the  sides  of 
the  shaft;  and  there  were  small 
furnaces  at  different  parts  (out  of 
the  way  of  danger)  to  give  an  ascen- 


sive  tendency  to  these  collateral 
currents.  There  has  been  a  very 
extensive  adoption  of  some  such 
plan  as  making  the  lighting  of  a 
room  contributory  to  me  ventilaU 
ing;  the  light,  whether  a  single  gas- 
burner  or  a  chandelier,  serving  as 
a  furnace  to  give  an  upward  tend- 
ency to  a  mass  of  heated  and  viti- 
ated air.  The  late  Dr.  Faraday  in- 
troduced this  plan  in  ventilating 
rooms  heated  by  gas-burners.  Syl- 
vester's plan,  adopted  in  many  pub- 
lic buildings,  is  to  allow  fresh  air  to 
pass  through  horizontal  pipes  be- 
neath the  floor,  then  to  warm  it  in  a 
cockle  stove,  then  to  allow  it  to 
warm  the  room  or  building,  then  to 
pass  up  through  holes  in  the  ceiling 
to  a  space  over,  and  then  to  escape. 
Steam-pipes  or  hot-water  pipes 
placed  in  the  roof  give  an  additional 
ascensive  power  to  the  air.  Scientific 
architects  and  builders  have  often 
succeeded  in  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing all  the  rooms  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  flues  and  air-passages. 
In  some  of  these  plans  there  are 
fresh-air  tubes  running  all  up  the 
house,  horizontal  pipes  between  the 
floor  and  ceilings,  openings  behind 
the  cornices  near  the  ceiling  of  every 
room,  imderground  chaimels  be- 
neath the  house  (with  a  cockle  stove 
to  warm  the  heating  air  in  winter), 
and  an  outlet  somewhere  in  the 
roof.  These  passages  and  valves 
are  so  arranged  that  fresh  warm  air 
enters  every  room  in  winter,  and 
fresh  cold  air  in  summer  ;  while  the 
air  which  has  been  vitiated  is  carried 
off.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  plan 
can  only  be  adopted  while  the  house 
itself  is  being  built;  no  patching 
afterwards  would  suffice. 

Warp ;  Warpingr.  The  pro- 
cess of  warpingy  as  a  preliminary  to 
weaving,  consists  in  so  arranging 
spun  cotton  or  other  yam  as  to  form 
the  warpy  or  long  threads.  These 
threads  are  always  harder,  always 
more  firmly  twisted,  than  those  for 
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the  weft,  or  cross  threads.  The 
most  general  mode  of  arranging  the 
warp  is  by  means  of  the  warp' 
ing  machine.  This  is  a  skeleton 
cylindrical  frame,  rotating  on  a 
vertical  axis.  The  bobbins  with 
the  yam  are  set  loosely  on  iron 
spindles  in  a  separate  frame  called 
the  traverse.  There  is  another 
apparatus,  the  jack,  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  traverse,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  needles  through 
which  the  threads  pass.  By  the 
mutual  action  of  these  three  parts, 
when  the  cylinder  or  vertical  reel  is 
made  to  rotate,  the  threads  are 
drawn  off  from  the  bobbins,  passed 
through  the  jack,  and  wound  spirally 
around  the  cj'linder.  If  the  warping 
is  for  plain  goods,  the  threads  are 
wound  in  two  separate  groups,  one  to 
be  managed  in  connection  with  each 
heald  in  the  loom ;  each  of  these 
groups,  called  a  lea^  comprises  half  as 
many  threads  as  there  are  to  be  in 
the  width  of  the  cloth.  The  yam  is 
thus  warped.  It  is  then  beamed,  or 
spread  out  on  the  yam-beam  of  the 
loom;  the  beam  rotates,  and  the 
yam  is  spread  equally  over  and 
around  it  by  the  aid  of  a  comb 
called  the  ravel.  For  what  follows 
we  refer  to  Loom,  Hand  and  Ma- 
chine, and  Weaving. 

Wash  is  a  name  given  to  the 
fermented  wash  at  one  of  the  stages 
in  making  alcoholic  liquors,  for 
which  see  Distilling. 

Washinsr  Machine.  The  wash- 
ing or  rinsing  of  woven  goods,  in 
the  large  operations  of  bleaching 
and  dyeing,  is  very  generaUy  done 
with  dash'WheelSm  The  cloth  is  put 
into  a  case  or  hollow  drum,  capable 
of  rotating  on  a  horizontal  axis  ; 
there  are  perforations  in  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  dmm,  and  there  is  also 
an  outer  case  which  does  not  rotate. 
Wet  cloth  is  put  into  the  drum, 
and  the  drum  rotated  with  great 
iwlodty ;  the  moisture,  whirled  out 
|^~  "loth  by  centrifugal  force, 
m^   the   poforations 


into  the  outer  case,  whence  it  flows 
away  through  a  pipe.  Sometimes 
pressure  between  rollers  is  used, 
instead  of  centrifugal  force.  In  the 
washing  machines  made  for  do- 
mestic use  both  of  these  methods 
are  adopted,  as  well  as  others.  In 
the  rotating  machines  soap  and 
alkali  are  put  with  the  water  into 
the  drum.  In  one  form,  several 
wooden  balls  are  whirled  about 
among  the  wet  linen,  which  they 
help  to  cleanse  by  their  friction. 
In  another,  the  linen  is  twisted  into 
a  kind  of  roll,  and  squeezed  between 
roUers  in  a  way  somewhat  imitative 
of  the  process  of  wringing.  In  a 
third,  pNortions  of  the  apparatus 
vibrate  in  a  manner  bearmg  an 
analogy  to  the  rubbing  action  of  the 
wrists  and  knuckles  of  a  laundress. 
Many  of  the  machines  have  rollers 
of  india-mbber,  between  which  the 
linen  passes  after  washing,  to  effect 
the  process  of  wringing. 

Watoh.  This  beautiful  tune- 
measuring  instmment  differs  from  a 
spring-clock  chiefly  in  the  nume- 
rous contrivances  for  packing  a 
great  deal  in  a  small  space,  and 
(except  in  repeaters)  in  the  omission 
of  the  striking  train.  A  vertical 
watch  has  a  spring  and  balance  for 
the  regulation,  instead  of  a  pendu- 
lum. The  small  clocks  made  before 
the  days  of  Huyghens  and  Hooke 
did  not  subdivide  the  hours  into 
minutes  and  seconds  ;  but  when 
the  balance-spring  was  invented, 
this  subdivision  became  possible, 
while  still  retaining  a  very  small 
size  for  the  entire  mechanism. 
Considering  a  watch  as  a  small 
spring-clock,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  motion-work  and  the 
movement.  The  parts  called  the 
cannon  pinion,  minute  wheel,  hour 
wheel,  and  hands,  constituting  the 
motion  work,  can  all  be  moved  by 
the  watch-key,  without  disturbing 
the  actual  going-train  or  movement: 
it  is  in  this  way  that  the  hands  can 
be  set  right,  as  a  distinct  operation 
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from  winding  up.  The  watch  is 
called  vertical  because  it  has  ^  fusee 
with  a  vertical  axis  (see  Fusee), 
and  cannot  be  made  so  thin  or  flat 
as  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  A 
horizontal  watch  differs  from  the 
vertical  in  external  appearance 
chiefly  in  being  thinner  or  flatter; 
but  in  the  interior  the  arrangements 
vary  much,  owing  to  the  almost 
interminable  diversities  in  the  form 
and  action  of  the  Escapement 
(which  see).  All  the  varieties 
of  lever  and  duplex  watches  owe 
their  names  chiefly  to.  the  kinds  of 
escapement  which  they  comprise. 
English  watches  are  regarded  as 
superior  to  those  of  continental 
make  in  durability  of  construction ; 
but  there  is  a  laj'ge  import  of  the 
cheaper  kinds,  chiefly  from  Switzer- 
land.   For.  further  illustrations  see 

CHRONOMETER,  CLOCK,  ESCAPE- 
MENT, Fusee,  and  the  next  article. 
Watch  Dials  are  usually  made 
of  fine  thin  sheet-copper,  coated 
with  an  opaque  white  enamel.  The 
pieces  of  sheetrcopper  are  cut  into 
squares,  then  into  discs,  then  heated 
to  redness,  and  worked  into  a  con- 
vexity on  one  side  and  a  concavity 
on  the  other.  This  is  done  by  a 
hollow  die  of  the  proper  size  and 
shape,  into  which  the  copper  is 
gently  worked  by  a  pressing  tool; 
and  the  piece  of  metal  is  gradually 
made  smooth  and  symmetrical  by 
perforating  with  the  necessary  holes, 
punching  up  the  copper  into  the 
edges  of  the  holes^  squaring  up  some 
of  the  holes,  and  Dumishing  the 
edges.  The  enamel  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  copper  dial  thus  shaped 
is  either  hard  or  sop^  according  to 
its  ingredients;  it  is  a  kind  of 
opaque  white  glass,  such  as  is 
described  under  Enamel.  The 
best  kind  is  used  for  the  convex  top 
of  the  dial ;  an  inferior  kind  for  the 
concave  bottom.  Great  nicet}-  is 
required  in  applying  an  equable 
coating  all  over,  mostly  by  means 
of  a  small  spatula.     The  dial  is 


then  baked  carefully  in  an  enamel 
oven,  and  comes  out  with  the  ena- 
mel smooth,  briUiant,  and  glossy. 
Any  small  defects  are  picked  out 
by  hand  tools,  and  the  holes  filled 
up  with  pure  enamel.  When  quite 
ready,  each  dial  receives  its  array 
of  hour-figures,  minute  and  second 
spots,  &c.,  in  another  kind  of  ena- 
mel, usually  black,  mixed  up  as  a 
paint,  and  applied  with  a  fine  camel- 
hair  pencil. 

Water.  This,  the  most  important 
of  all  liquids,  presents  its  uses  in 
such  multifarious  forms  that  almost 
the  whole  range  of  science  would 
have  to  be  appealed  to  in  the  illus- 
tration of  them.  A  few  of  the  more 
salient  properties  only  need  be  men- 
tioned here.  Pure  water,  chemi- 
cally considered,  consists  of  8  oxygen 
to  I  hydrogen  by  weight ;  whatever 
else  it  may  contain  does  not  natu- 
rally belong  to  it.  It  is  liquid  at  all 
ordmary  temperatures,  but  becomes, 
under  average  pressure,  solid  {ice) 
at  and  under  32^  Fahr.,  and  aeri- 
form {steam)  at  and  above  212^ 
Fahr.  A  cubic  inch  weighs  about 
250  grains ;  a  cubic  foot  about  63  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  or  about  1,000  ozs.  It 
is  taken  as  a  convenient  unit  or 
standard  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
solid  and  liquid  bodies  generally; 
thus,  water  oeing  i,  and  lead  11, 
means  that  lead  is  1 1  times  as  heavy 
as  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  and  thus 
1 1  is  said  to  be  the  specific  gravity 
of  lead.  Water  is  with  great  diffi- 
culty compressible,  and  conducts 
heat  slowly.  It  is  affected  in  colour, 
taste,  odour,  and  other  qualities  by 
the  differences  which  mark  it  as  ob- 
tained from  rain,  dew,  springs,  rivers, 
wells,  lakes,  marshes,  and  seas ;  and 
especially  such  kinds  as  are  called 
mi«^ra/ waters.  Sea-water  contains 
something  like  5  per  cent,  of  salts 
of  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  and  lime 
— especisdly  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  gives  it  its  characteristic  salt 
taste. 

Water  Oolonrs.  Under  Colour 
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Making  it  is  briefly  mentioned  that 
a  yast  body  of  substances  (separately 
noticed  in  different  parts  of  the 
work)  are  employed  in  making 
colours  for  artists,  house-painters, 
paper-stainers,  dyers,  calico-printers, 
Sec.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
wa/tr  colours  comprise  a  larger  se- 
lection from  the  or^nic  kingdom, 
a  smaller  from  the  mmeral  kingdom, 
than  oil  colours.  A  more  thorough 
grinding  and  mixing  of  the  ingre- 
dients are  necessary  for  water  colours 
than  for  gum  colours  or  oil  colours, 
especially  for  miniature-painting  and 
map-colouring.  The  advances  re- 
cently made  in  chemistry  have  added 
greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  co- 
lours available,  and  to  the  cheapness 
of  the  boxes  of  colours  that  can  now 
be  made. 

Water  Bnfflne,  not  much  used 
in  England,  is  an  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  some  of  the  continental 
mines  for  moving  machinery  by 
means  of  a  descending  column  of 
water.  There  must  always  be  a  great 
descent,  easily  and  cheaply  obtained, 
to  render  the  system  worth  adopting. 
There  is  a  vertical  cylinder,  with  a 
piston  working  up  and  down  it,  and 
two  horizontal  pipes  near  the  bottom. 
Water,  rushing  by  a  descending  co- 
lumn, enters  the  cylinder  at  one  of 
the  pipes,  and  drives  up  the  piston, 
other  arrangements  then  allow  this 
water  to  escape  by  the  other  pipe, 
whereupon  the  external  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  drives  the  piston 
down  again.  This  reciprocating 
movement  of  the  piston  through 
the  medium  of  the  piston-rod  be- 
comes a  source  of  power  for  other 
machinery.  Such  a  water-engine  is 
single  action.  In  the  double-action 
machine  the  piston  is  pressed  down 
as  well  as  up  by  the  water.  This 
e£fect  is  produced  by  dosine  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  and  providing  ad- 
ditional lateral  pipes  and  valves, 
which  reverse  the  direction  of  pres- 
sure upon  the  piston  by  self-regu- 
lating movements.    Some  of  these 


engines,  in  continental  mines,  axe 
worked  by  descending  columns  of 
water  as  much  as  200  feet  inbei^ 
Water  Prenhimin g,  Tliesn^ 
of  water  to  ships  at  sea  is  an  im- 
portant and  dimcult  duty.  If  suffi- 
cient be  taken  out  for  a  long  voyage, 
the  tanks  and  casks  must  nece^aiily 
occupy  a  very  considerable  space; 
whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  supply 
on  the  way  be  depended  on,  many 
contingencies  may  interfere  with  its 
success.  Hence  numerous  plans  bare 
been  proposed  for  utilising  the  water 
of  the  sea  by  depriving  it  of  its  soda 
and  potash  salts,  and  rendering  it 
available  for  cooking,  drinking,  and 
washing.  It  is  known  that  when 
water  is  converted  into  steam,  veiy 
little  more  than  the  watery  particles 
themselves  ascend,  leaving  all  salts 
and  impurities  in  the  vesseL  Tliis 
separation  is  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  plans  actually  adopted.  Grant, 
M'Bride,  Murdoch,  !Encsson,  Grave- 
ley,  Normandy,  and  other  inventois, 
have  contrived  apparatus  which  will 
distil  the  water ;  and  the  endeavonr 
is  to  bum  as  little  fuel  as  possible 
in  effecting  this.  In  some  of  the 
inventions  the  fire  which  cooks  the 
ship's  provisions  is  applied  at  the 
same  time  to  distil  the  water ;  and, 
indeed,  invention  has  so  far  pro- 
ceeded that  the  waste  heat  from  the 
cooking  stoves  is  thus  utilised.  The 
water,  as  it  ascends  in  vapour,  leaves 
behind  it  in  the  vessel  various  solid 
substances,  such  as  salt,  day,  sand, 
carbon,  alkalies,  &c. ;  and  the  vari- 
ous pipes  of  the  apparatus  must  be 
so  arranged  that  these  impurities 
may  find  an  appropriate  outlet.  As 
water  is  very  vapid  and  insipid  for 
drinking  when  distilled,  means  are 
usually  adopted  for  aerating  it ;  that 
is,  driving  tresh  atmosphenc  air  into 
it.  In  Grant's  apparatus  this  is 
effected  by  agitation  of  the  water 
in  the  vessel ;  in  M'Bride's  a  kind 
of  blowing  machine  drives  a  current 
of  air  into  the  water ;  in  Murdoch's, 
a  suction  apparatus  draws  air  as  well 
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as  steam  into  the  condenser ;  and 
in  all  the  other  varieties  the  same 
effect  is  sought  to  be  attained  by 
various  means.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  these  con- 
trivances ;  and  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  usual  to  provide  ships  with 
such  apparatus.  In  the  war  with 
Russia,  in  1854  and  1855,  the  Bri- 
tish fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas  were  well  sup];^ed  with  water- 
freshening  appliances.  During  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  in  1867-8, 
about  ninety  transports  Mrere  sent 
with  men  and  stores  to  the  African 
coast;  and  of  these  about  eighty 
were  thus  provided.  Some  of  the 
ships  ranged  as  low  as  30  gallons, 
some  as  high  as  10,000  gallons,  of 
salt  water  d^tilled  into  fresh  daily ; 
while  one  ship,  the  SemiramiSi  was 
permanently  moored  in  Annesley 
Bay  as  a  water-ship.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  service  which  was  in  this  way 
rendened  to  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  expedition. 

Water  Glass  is  one  of  the  names 
given  to  a  liquid  which  dries  to  a 
peculiar  vitrified  surface.  It  is  usually 
a  silicate  either  of  soda  or  potash. 
One  mode  of  making  it  is  to  mix 
sand  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
bake  them  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. This  is  called  the  dry  way. 
In  another,  theze^^  way,  chalk  flints 
are  broken  and  calcined,  added  to  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
and  exposed  for  a  time  to  intense 
heat.  The  water-glass  thus  made  is 
one  of  the  substances  employed  to 
prevent  the  decay  of  stone,  and  also 
m  soap-making.  It  is  employed  to 
mix  with  fresco  colours  for  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  painting,  such  as  was 
adopted  by  Maclise  in  his  large 
*  *  water-glass  frescoes  "  in  the  Houses 
of  Parlmment.  It  is  found  useful 
as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing. 
When  used  in  painting,  some  artists 
make  it  the  liauid  vehicle  of  the 
paint  itself;  while  others  mix  the 
paint  with  water,  and  apply  the  so- 


lution as  a  liquid  wash  a  few  hours 
afterwards.  Potash  is  the  alkali  pre- 
ferred by  painters,  soda  by  caUco- 
printers,  &c. 

Water  ICeter.  In  any  perfect 
S3rstem  of  water-supply  to  houses, 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  means 
of  measuring  the  quantity  each  house 
consumes.  Hitherto  very  little  has 
been  done  in  this  direction.  An 
apparatus  on  the  rain-gauge  plan 
might  be  used  if  the  water  is  mea- 
sured in  a  reservoir  or  large  cistern 
belonging  to  each  house;  but  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  measure  the 
efflux  directly  from  the  pipes,  under 
whatever  pressure  the  service  may 
be  acting.  In  most  contrivances 
for  this  purpose  hitherto  tried,  the 
measurement  is  made  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  fan,  like  a  screw-propeller, 
fixed  within  the  pipe,  and  driven 
round  by  the  water  in  flowing  out. 

Water  Fewer.  Examples  of 
the  use  of  water  as  a  source  of 
power  are  given  under  Hydraulic 
Crane  ;  Hydraulic  Machinery; 
Hydraulic  Press;  Hydraulic 
Ram. 

Waterprooflnir.  The  largely- 
increased  use  of  india-rubber  in  no 
way  shows  itself  more  apparent 
than  in-  the  manufacture  of  water- 
proof garments  and  cloth — textile 
goods  in  which  the  meshes  are 
closed  against  the  passage  of  water. 
Many  solutions  and  compositions 
have  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Petroleum,  whiting,  and 
water;  alum,  white-lead,  and  water; 
the  same  ingredients  with  acetic 
acid  added ;  tar,  as  for  tarpaulins ; 
oil,  as  for  oU-skin ;  a  mixture  of 
boiled  oil,  pipeclay,  burnt  umber, 
white-lead,  and  pumice-stone — all 
have  been  employed.  Some  special 
kinds  have  been  applied  to  leather 
rather  than  cloth,  such  as  a  mixture 
of  linseed  ofl,  suet,  bees'-wax,  and 
resin;  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil, 
resin,  white  vitriol,  turps,  and  saw- 
dust ;  a  mixture  of  bees*-wax.  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  turpentine,  and  linseed 
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wheel  neaily  midway  of  its  height, 
and  fills  the  ceUnlar  places  formed 
by  the  ndn^Tace,  the  edge  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  boards ;  the  wlieel 
rotates  by  the  preponderant  weight 
of  the  side  thus  loaded.  (^.)  Ifari- 
sontal  fr%tf/.  This,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  horizontal,  rotating  on  a 
vertical  axis.  The  boards  are  dia- 
gonal, a  descending  stream  of  water 
attacks  these  diagonally,  and  the 
reselling  effect  is  that  &e  wheel  is 
caused  to  rotate.  In  all  these  cases, 
when  the  wheel  once  rotates,  it  may 
be  utilised  as  a  source  of  power  for 
grxndmg  com  or  tnrning  machineiy 
of  TarioDS  kinds.  £ach  form  of 
water-wheel  is  best  suited  for  some 
particnlar  drcnmstances  or  condi- 
tions, the  horizontal  being  prefer- 
able wikeie  a  Teitical  azb  of  motion 
is  le^iuied. 

Water  Woodok  As  a  large  snb- 
jcct  of  aril  engineering,  water 
Jtfjf^r  does  not  come  within  tbe 
scope  of  this  work.  The  practical 
means  adopted  are,  however,  to 
some  extent  noticed  under  Pump, 
Tube  Well,  and  Wells. 

"Wax.  This  remarkable  sub- 
stance is  both  of  animal  and  Tege- 
table  origin.  Wax  is  found  in 
plants,  and  naturalists  fonnerly 
held  an  opinion  that  bees  find  the 
wax  ready  made  in  the  flowers  on 
which  they  light ;  but  the  opinion 
now  is,  that  the  insects  elaborate 
it  within  their  own  bodies,  out  of 
the  honev  imbibed  from  the  flower. 
The  way  in  which  the  bees  bmld 
up  the  honeycomb  with  the  wax 
thus  obtained  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  mairellons  examples  of 
instinct  presented  in  the  whole 
range  of  nature.  When  the  wax 
of  the  honeycomb  is  coUecied  by 
man  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
the  honey  is  drained  or  pressed  out 
of  it ;  the  comb  is  boiled  in  water, 
melted,  strained  through  hair-bags, 
and  purified  or  refined  in  various 
ways.  Bees*-wax  is  yellow  during 
all' these   processes;     to   become 
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white    wax  it  requires    bleaching. 
The  most  effective  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  exposing  the  wax  for  a 
long  time  to  the  combined  action  of 
light,  air,  and  moisture ;  the  pro- 
cess may  be  quickened  by  the  use 
of  chlorine  and  other  agents,  but 
the  result  is  not  quite  so    good. 
Purified  wax  is  a  little  lighter  than 
water,  is  soft  enough  to  be  kneaded 
at  85  ^^   Fahr.,  and  melts  at  150**. 
The    wax    obtained    from    various 
kinds  of  trees,  such  as  the  myrtle, 
the  palm,  die  sumach,  the  sugar' 
cane,  and  the  cork  tree,  is  similar 
in  general  properties  to  that  obtained 
from  bees.     A   large  quantity   of 
wax  was  formerly  used  in  making 
the  candles  for   Roman   Catholic 
churches  and  chapels ;  but  steaiine 
and  other  substances  have  in  late 
years  been  to    some   extent   sub- 
stituted for  it.    Sealing-wax  is  one 
of  the  principal  articles  now  made 
of  wax  (see  Sealing  Wax)  ;  and 
various  polishes  and  varnishes  also 
absorb  a  large  quantity  of  it.  Much 
of  the  wax  brought  to  market,  espe- 
cially if  offered  at  a  low  price,  is 
adulterated — earth,  pea-meal,   and 
resin  being  added  to  yellow  wax ; 
oxide  of  lead,  tallow,  and  starch  to 
white  wax. 

Wax  Flowers.  (See  Flowers, 
Artificial.) 

Wax  Kodellingr.  The  degree 
of  softness  possessed  by  most  kinds 
of  wax  greatly  facilitates  the  use  of 
this  substance  in  various  processes 
of  modelling.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  aits  of  model- 
ling, not  only  small  busts  and 
statuettes,  but  also  moulds  for 
bronze  casts,  in  wax.  They  also 
practised  a  method  of  making  a 
model  in  wax,  coating  it  with  soft 
clay,  drying  the  clay,  melting  out 
the  wax,  pouring  molten  metal  into 
the  cavity  thus  produced,  and  finally 
remoWng  the  clay.  The  metal  thus 
took  the  precise  form  of  the  original 
wax  model.  In  later  ages  it  became 
more  customary  to  leave  the  wax 


model  untouched,  as  a  piece  of 
original  wax ;  sculpture  and  many 
beautiful  works  of  this  kind  have 
been  executed. 

Weavingr,  the  art  of  interlacing 
threads  so  as  to  form  a  web  or  cloth, 
takes  rank  among  the  very  oldest  of 
the  arts.    Primitive  nations  under- 
stood it  in  the  early  Biblical  times ; 
and  rude  nations  understand  it  at 
the  present  day.     It  matters  not 
whether  the  material  be  rush,  grass, 
straw,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  jute, 
or  hemp ;  the  strings  or  strips  can 
always  be  so  interlaced  as  to  form 
a  fabric  or  textile  web.    It  may  be 
netting,  or  knitting,   or  plaiting ; 
but  the  most  generally  useful  mode 
is  weaving.       Here  some  of  the 
threads  are  ranged  lengthwise  of  the 
cloth ;  these  are  called  warp,  woof, 
chain,  caine,  twist,  or  organzine ; 
others,  ranged  breadthwise,  are  the 
weft,  shoot,  or  tram  ;  but  the  usual 
terms  employed  are  warp  and  weft ; 
and  weaving  consists  in  interlacing 
the  weft  among  the  warp  by  succes- 
sively passing  under  and  over  them. 
How  this  is  effected  has  been  ex- 
plained under  Loom,  Hand  and 
Machine.       In    plain    weaving, 
the  weft  passes  over  and  under  the 
warp  in  regular   alternation.      In 
shot  weaving,  the  warp  is  of  one 
colour  and  the  weft  of  another.    In 
stripe  weaving,   the  warp  threads 
are  of  two  or  more  different  colours. 
In  check  weaving,  both  the  warp 
and  the  weft  are  parti-coloured,  one 
set  of  stripes  crossing  another.    In 
tuoiU  weaving,  the  weft  leaps  over 
or  under  several  warp  threads  at 
once.   (See  Twill.)    In  pile  weav- 
ing, a  kind  of  surface  of  cut  ends  of 
threads  is  left,  sheared  level  and 
smooth.    (See  Carpet  Manufac- 
ture;  Fustian;  Velvet.)     In 
figure  weaving,  devices  are  worked 
in  among  the  warp  and  weft,  either 
by  the  same  or  by  other  threads. 
(See  Loom,  Machine  ;  Jacquard 
Machine,  for  the  mode  of  effect- 
ing this.)'   In  mesh  weaving,  spaces 
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or  meshes  are  formed  between  the 
threads,  giving  rise  to  that  infmite 
variety  of  beautiful  results  noticed 
under  Bobbin  Net  and  Lace. 
Loop  weaving,  a  name  that  may  be 
f>iven  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  twist- 
ing threads  around  each  other,  is 
illustrated  in  Framework  Knit- 
ting and  Hosiery  Manufac- 
ture. In  the  processes  of  ordinary 
weaving,  the  spun  yam  for  the  warp 
is  first  warped  {%t&  Warp,  Warp- 
ing),  or  grouped  together  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  threads ;  then  beamed 
or  wound  upon  a  yam  beam  ;  then 
coated  with  a  paste  or  size  to 
smooth  the  fibres  (see  Dressing)  ; 
then  drawn  in,  or  passed  through 
the  eyes  of  the  healds,  each  thread 
separately  through  one  eye ;  then 
passed  through  the  dents  of  the 
reed ;  and  so  finally  adjusted  to  the 
loom.  The  windmg  of  the  weft 
thread  upon  the  pieces  in  the  shut- 
tle being  completed,  the  weaving 
begins. 

Wedflrwood  Ware.  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  who  was  to  I^glish 
pottery  what  Richard  Arkwright 
was  to  cotton-spinning,  began  those 
experiments  about  the  year  1 760, 
which  led  to  the  firm  establishment 
of  many  beautiful  varieties  of  this 
manufacture  in  Staffordshire.  Tech- 
nically, fVedguood  ware  is  the  name 
of  one  particular  kind  of  goods  in- 
troduced by  him;  but  in  reality 
there  are  several  quite  as  closely 
associated  with  his  name  and  his 
labours.  ( I . )  Queen's  ware,  or  cream- 
coloured  ware,  patronised  by  Queen 
Charlotte,  was  made  by  combining 
metallic  oxides  with  pipe-clay  and 
sand  ;  it  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortune.  (2.)  Terra-cotta,  a  ware 
which  imitated  porphyry,  granite, 
and  other  kinds  of  hard  stone.  (3.) 
Basalt,  a  black  ware  nearly  as  hard 
as  flint.  (4.)  Porcelain  biscuit,  differ- 
ing from  basalt  chiefly  in  being 
white  in  colour.  (5.)  Bamboo  ware, 
a  kind  of  cane-coloured  biscuit.  (6.) 
yoiper^  a  veiy  delicate  white  bis- 


cuit, suitable  for  cameos  and  sta- 
tuettes. Taking  the  middle  path 
between  opaque  pottenr  and  trans- 
lucent porcelain,  Wedgwood  pro- 
duced many  exquisite  worlcs  com- 
bining the  characteristics  of  both— 
of  which  his  imitations  of  the  Port- 
land Vase  are  world-renowned.  (For 
all  practical  processes  see  Porce- 
lain and  Pottery.) 

Weft.  This  is  one  of  many 
names  for  the  cross  thrrftds  in  woven 
goods.    (See  Weaving.) 

Weiffliinff  Xaohiiie,  as  distin- 
guished from  balances,  scales,  steel- 
yards, &c.,  is  larger  in  size,  and  in- 
tended to  weigh  heavier  masses. 
On  tumpike  roisuls  there  is  a  rule 
that  the  weight  of  a  loaded  waggon 
must  not  exceed  a  certain  ratio  to 
the  breadth  of  the  wheel,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  wearing  down  the 
road  material  too  rapidly.  Weigh- 
ing machines  are  placed  at  certain 
localities  to  test  this  matter,  the 
whole  waggon  and  its  contents  being 
weighed  at  once.  The  waggon  is 
drawn  upon  a  platform  w&di  is 
over  a  cavity  in  the  roadway;  the 
platform  is  supported  only  on  four 
points,  which  points  are  the  ends  of 
four  levers ;  tliese  levers  act  upon 
some  kind  of  index  or  tell-tale. 
When  the  waggon  is  on  the  plat- 
form, the  latter  sinks  a  little ;  and 
the  amount  of  this  sinking  is  made, 
through  the  action  of  the  levers,  to 
work  a  graduated  scale  which  shows 
the  total  weight  of  waggon  and 
load.  This  form  of  weighing  ma- 
chine is  mostly  confined  to  toll- 
gates,  but  it  is  also  used  in  other 
ways.  The  machines  for  weighing 
goods  at  railway  and  canal  stations 
and  dep6ts  are  of  intermediate 
character  between  the  common 
balance  and  the  weighing  machine, 
combining  something  of  the  action 
of  both.  The  French  have  an  in- 
genious weighing  machine  by  M. 
B^ranger,  called  a  peso-compteur, 
which  registers  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
the  weight  of  the  article  weighed. 
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WeiffhtB  and  XCeasnreB.  Under 
Avoirdupois  and  Troy  Weight 
the  chief  modes  of  dividmg  the 
English  pound  are  described.  We 
need  here  only  add  that  the  stand- 
ard of  English  measures  of  length 
is  iheyardt  of  which  veiy  carefimy- 
prepared  models  or  specimens  are 
kept  under  official  guardianship, 
and  the  length  of  which  bears  a 
definite  relation  to  that  of  a  seconds 
pendulum.  The  standard  measure 
of  capacity  is  the  imperial  gallon, 
containing  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of 
distilled  water  at  a  medium  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  The  stand- 
ard peckf  bushelf  and  quarter  are 
multiples  of  the  gallon;  and  the 
standard  quarts  pint^  and  gill  sub- 
multiples  ;  but  in  practice  the  stand- 
ards are  often  widely  departed  from, 
as  in  the  famihar  instance  of  a  so- 
called  "  pint  bottle  of  ale."  Any 
ordinary  table  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures will  give  further  information 
on  these  points. 

Weld  consists  of  the  dried  stem 
and  leaves  of  the  Reseda  luteola, 
a  plant  growing  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  gathered  when  in 
seed,  and  constitutes  a  usefiil  dye 
drug  for  various  tints  of  yellow. 

Weldingr  is  one  of  the  many 
modes  of  uniting  two  pieces  of 
metal.  Two  surfaces  of  iron, 
raised  to  a  red  heat,  may  be  welded 
together  by  hammering,  with  a 
little  sand  to  form  a  flux,  which  will 
prevent  the  metal  from  oxidising 
during  the  process.  Two  iron  bars 
may  he  welded  end  to  end  by 
making  a  sort  of  rudimentary  joint 
or  scarping  in  the  first  instance.  If 
well  done,  the  place  of  union  is  as 
strong  as  any  other  part  of  the 
compound  bar.  Iron  is  one  of  the 
few  metals  which  possess  this 
valuable  property.  Many  important 
articles  of  manufacture  depend  in- 
timately on  this  welding  property  of 
iron.  Horn,  tortoisesheU,  and  a  few 
other  substances  can  be  subjected  to 
a  similar  process  of  welding. 


Wells,  considered  as  part  of  the 
great  subject  of  water  supply,  be- 
long to  civil  engineering;  but  a 
little  may  be  said  here  concerning 
the  mechanical  means  employed. 
Wells,  until  modem  times,  were 
simply  circular  pits  sunk  into  the 
ground,  and  carried  down  till  water 
was  reached.  The  sides  of  the  ver- 
tical shafl  were  cither  lined  or  not, 
according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
earth  or  rock.  Digging,  ladders, 
hauling  ropes,  and  a  windlass  are 
the  chief  agencies  employed  in 
merely  sinking  the  well  itself.  In 
lining  or  j/^inm^wells,  slate,  timber, 
or  mortar  is  sometimes  employed  to 
make  out  the  brickwork ;  but  in  the 
best  works  only  good  bricks  and 
durable  cement  are  used.  Puddling 
with  rammed  clay,  or  still  more  ad- 
vantageously, concrete,  is  introduced 
behind  the  bricks  when  the  soil  is 
wet  or  loose.  Sometimes  the  soil  is 
so  fully  saturated  with  land-springs 
that  an  iron  cylinder  is  used  at  cer- 
tain parts,  to  keep  out  the  water. 
The  adoption  of  these  open  wells, 
however,  has  been  very  much  less- 
ened since  the  introduction  of  Ar- 
tesian  wells,  so  named  from  being 
first  used  at  Artois,  in  France.  An 
Artesian  well  is  not  a  large  pit  or 
shaft  dugf  but  a  small  tube  bored; 
the  former  is  lined  with  brickwork, 
the  latter  only  by  a  metal  tube. 
Wells  of  somewhat  similar  construc- 
tion were  not  quite  unknown  to  the 
ancients ;  but  it  is  only  in  recent 
times  that  the  method  has  developed 
itself  into  a  system.  To  make  an 
Artesian  well  successfiil,  there  must 
not  only  be  water  underneath,  but  a 
connection  between  that  water  and 
springs  at  a  higher  source,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  pressure  or  head.  When 
a  proper  point  is  selected,  a  hole  is 
pierced  vertically  downwards  by 
means  of  boring  tools  affixed  to 
boring  rods,  and  the  rods  worked 
by  mechanical  or  other  power.  A 
metal  tube  is  sUd  doMm  as  fast  as 
the  bore-hole  is  made,  and  then  the 
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well  is  virtually  complete.  How  far 
the  work  will  have  to  be  carried 
before  a  good  supply  of  water  is 
reached  is  the  great  question  at 
issue ;  and  a  second  question  is,  will 
the  water  spontaneously  rise  quite 
up  to  the  surface  ?  In  some  Arte- 
sian wells  the  water  not  only  ascends 
to  the  top,  but  constantly  Hows  over; 
whereas  in  others  it  does  not  reach 
the  top,  and  has  to  be  pumped  up 
by  ordinary  means.  In  1841  an 
Artesian  well  at  Grenelle,  in  France, 
was  finished,  to  the  enormous  depth 
of  1,800  feet ;  the  bore  was  for  some 
depth  12  inches  in  diameter,  then 
9  inches,  and  so  lessened  to  6  inches. 
An  abundant  supply  of  water  re- 
warded the  Government  for  seven 
years  of  anxiety  and  a  large  ex- 
I)enditure  in  money.  Several  others 
of  great  depth  have  been  bored  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
supply  of  water  in  some  wells  fluc- 
tuates greatly  from  time  to  time ; 
and  it  is  often  found  that  an  extra 
draught  at  one  well  affects  the  sup- 
ply of  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Westminster  Clock.  As  the 
clock  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
world,  we  will  give  a  few  figures 
relating  to  its  dimensions.  The 
going  j)art  is  wound  up  once  a  week, 
and  the  striking  part  at  about  the 
same  interval.  The  weights  that 
give  motion  to  the  whole  machine 
liang  down  a  shaft  160  feet  deep. 
The  pendulum  is  15  feet  long,  and 
weighs  680  lbs. ;  for  compensation 
during  changes  of  temperature,  there 
is  a  zinc  inner  tube  to  an  iron  outer 
one ;  it  swings  in  a  vibrating  arc  of 
onlyi4inches;  andaweightof  I  oz., 
applied  at  a  particular  part,  will 
alter  the  going  of  the  clock  one 
second  per  day.  There  are  four 
dials  on  the  four  sides  of  the  clock- 
tower;  these  dials  are  22J  feet 
diameter,  and  the  iron  framework 
of  each  weighs  4  tons.  The  hour 
figms  are  2  feet  high  and  6  feet 
^MVt|    the  minute  marks  are    14 


inches  apart,  and  the  minute  hand 
makes  a  sudden  and  visible  leap  of 
7  inches  every  half-minute.  The 
minute  hand  is  16  feet  long,  the 
hour  hand  9  feet;  and  the  two 
together  weigh  2  cwt. 

Whalebone  is  a  kind  of  homy 
plate,  with  a  fringe-like  edge,  serv- 
mg  as  a  substitute  for  teeth  in  some 
kinds  of  whale.  Its  remarkable 
properties  render  it  very  useful  in 
the  arts.  When  softened  by  boiling, 
it  may  readily  be  cut  up  into  haiis 
or  bristles  for  brushes,  stretchers  for 
umbrellas,  stiffeners  for  sta3rs,  plaits 
for  whips,  telescope  and  opera-glass 
covers,  thin  shavings  for  bonnets 
and  artificial  flowers,  and  numerous 
other  purposes.  Whalebone  maybe 
poUshed  by  the  application  of  emeiy 
powder,  rotten-stone,  &c. 

Whale  OU.  The  oil  for  which 
whales  are  chiefly  captured  is  con- 
tained in  the  blubber^  a  kind  of  fat 
that  envelops  the  animal  between 
the  skin  and  the  muscles.  The 
thickness  of  the  layer  varies  from 
6  or  8  to  18  or  20  inches.  The 
whale-fishers  in  old  times  used  to 
melt  down  the  blubber  on  the  shores 
of  Greenland  or  elsewhere,  and 
bring  home  the  oil  in  casks ;  but 
now  it  is  more  customary  to  bring 
home  the  blubber  itself.  When  the 
animal  is  dead,  the  blubber  is  cut 
off  and  separated  into  pieces,  which 
are  packed  in  casks.  Reaching 
Hull,  Aberdeen,  or  some  other  centre 
of  the  whale-oil  trade,  the  blubber 
is  emptied  from  the  casks  into  a 
large  receiver,  and  then  undergoes 
boiling  and  purifying,  until  as  much 
oil  is  obtained  from  it  as  possible. 
Sometimes  100  tuns  of  oil  are  ob- 
tained from  the  blubber  of  a  full- 
grown  whale.  (See  also  Sperma- 
ceti and  Sperm  Oil.) 

Wheat.  For  some  of  the  purposes 
to  which  this  invaluable  grain  is  ap- 
plied, see  Bread  Making,  Distil- 
ling, Flour  Mill,  Starch,  &c. 

Wheel  Carriafires.  If  we  sup- 
pose less  elegance  and  more  strength 
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to  be  employed,  Coach  Making 
will  afford  some  idea  of  the  processes 
called  for  in  making  all  the  nmne- 
rous  varieties  of  wheel  carriage. 

Wheel  Making:.  An  ordinary 
coach  wheel  is  so  contrived  as  to 
combine  lightness  and  strength  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  nave  is 
usually  elm,  the  spokes  oak,  and  the 
felloes  ash.  The  block  of  elm  to 
form  the  nave,  when  properly  shaped 
in  the  lathe,  has  the  mortise-holes 
carefully  chiselled  out,  to  form  re- 
ceptacles for  the  ends  of  the  spokes. 
This  requires  great  accuracy  of  hand 
and  eye,  seeing  that  the  number, 
distance,  size,  and  shape  of  the  holes 
must  all  bear  strict  relation  to  the 
form  which  the  wheel  is  to  assume : 
to  insure  the  dishing  of  the  wheel 
is  one  among  the  chief  of  these 
niceties.  The  spokes  are  shaped 
almost  entirely  by  hand,  with  the 
aid  of  a  spokeshave.  For  average 
English  coaches,  the  front  wheds 
are  40  to  44  inches  diameter,  with 
twelve  spokes ;  the  hind  wheels  50 
to  56  incnes  diameter,  with  fourteen 
spokes.  One  end  of  each  spoke  is 
formed  into  a  tenon,  to  fit  into  a 
mortise  in  the  nave.  When  the 
spokes  have  been  driven  into  their 
places  by  mallet-blows,  the  rim  is 
put  on.  This  consists  of  several 
segments  cdXi.^  felloes,  all  adjusted 
accurately  one  to  another,  and  pierced 
with  holes  to  fix  them  upon  the 
spokes.  The  tire,  or  iron  hoop,  is 
shrunk  on  hot ;  that  is,  made  to  bind 
tightly  around  the  lim  by  shrinking 
while  cooling. 
Whetstone.  (See  Hone,  &c.) 
Whiskey  is  a  spirit  not  so  much 
sweetened  or  flavoured  as  gin.  It 
may  be  made  from  grain,  from  malt, 
or  from  a  mixture  of  both.  The 
large  stills  mostly  distil  whiskey  from 
grain,  smaller  stills  from  malt.  The 
ordinary  whiskey  sold  in  England 
is  mosUy  without  any  characteristic 
flavour ;  it  is  strong  spirit,  and 
nothing  more ;  but  the  more  special 
kinds,  Scotch  and  Insh,  are  scented* 


with  certain  volatile  products  which 
arise  during  the  fermentation  and 
distillation,  and  some  of  them  with 
a  peat-reek  or  smoke  flavour.  These 
special  flavours  and  fragrances  are 
more  associated  with  malt  than  with 
grain  whiskey — that  is,  grain  malted 
rather  than  unmalted.  (See  further 
under  Distilling  ;  Malt  and 
Malting  ;  Spirit,  Spirits.) 

White-leadis  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant substances  known  in  house- 
painting,  and  the  object  of  large 
manufacturing  operations  at  New- 
castle and  other  places.  It  is  car- 
bonate of  lead,  and  is  prepared  from. 
metallic  lead.  Pieces  of  cast-lead 
are  placed  in  earthen  pots  with  a 
little  acetic  acid.  The  pots  are  ar- 
ranged in  rows  in  a  brick  chamber, 
embedded  in  spent  tan ;  loose  slates, 
tiles,  or  boards  are  placed  upon  the 
pots,  to  support  another  row ;  and 
so  on,  until  the  chamber  is  filled 
with  successive  tiers  of  similar  pots, 
to  the  extent  sometimes  of  10,000 
or  12,000  pots  in  all,  containing  50 
to  60  tons  of  lead.  All  the  pots 
of  every  tier  are  embedded  in  tan,  or 
(in  France)  in  stable  manure.  When 
the  chamber  is  closed  in,  the  tan 
ferments  ;  the  temperature  rises  to 
150°  Fahi". ;  the  acetic  acid  slowly 
volatilises ;  and  the  vapour  of  this 
acid,  mixing  ^dth  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  attacks  the  lead,  and  gives  rise 
to  many  chemical  changes.  There 
is  first  formed  an  oxide  of  lead,  then 
a  subacetate,  and  then  a  carbonate. 
The  tan  loses  its  fermenting  power 
in  five  or  six  weeks ;  the  stack  or 
heap  is  opened,  and  the  pieces  of 
lead  are  removed  from  the  pots; 
they  still  retain  their  shape,  but  are 
increased  in  bulk,  and  are  through 
most  of  their  substance  changed 
into  dense  white  carbonate.  The 
carbonate  is  crushed  and  broken 
into  powder  by  passing  the  plates 
through  rollers;  it  is  ground  up 
with  water,  and  reduced  by  roasting 
and  diying  to  a  fine  white  impal- 
pable powder,  which  constitutes  dry 
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lahiteHead,  When  this  substance  is 
to  be  used  for  house-painting,  it  is 
mixed  iu  a  vat  with  Unseed  oil,  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  stirrer,  to  the 
consistence  of  a  stiff  paste;  8  lbs.  of 
oil  being  added  to  i  cwt  of  white-lead. 
It  is  finally  ground  under  a  millstone 
and  packed  in  casks.  Other  modes 
uf  making  white-lead  are  adopted, 
in  which  the  carbonate  is  obtained 
iVom  different  salts  of  the  metal;  but 
the  one  we  have  described  is  the 
process  mostly  adopted  for  large 
manufacturing  operations.  White- 
lead,  in  its  grinding  and  using,  is 
very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
workmen  ;  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  zinc  white 
instead,  but  without  much  success. 
Various  kinds  of  white  powder  or 
pigment,  known  as  ceruse^  Clichy 
whiter  Venicewhite^  Hamburg  whiter 
Dutch  lohittf  Kremnitz  whitCt  and 
silver  white y  are  either  very  pure 
white-lead,  or  a  combination  of  it 
with  sulphate  of  baryta. 

White  MetaL  There  are  arti> 
ficially-prepared  white  metals  now 
used  in  enormous  quantity  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Sheffield  as  substi- 
tutes for  silver,  sometimes  for  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  article  made, 
sometimes  as  a  backing  for  a  founda- 
tion on  which  real  silver  is  to  rest. 
German  silver  is  made  of  copper  40, 
nickel  32,  zinc  25,  and  lead  3.  But, 
in  truth,  there  are  many  different 
proportions  of  those  metals,  because 
nickel  has  a  remarkable  property  of 
imparting  whiteness  to  copper  and 
other  metals.  Sometimes  a  little 
iron  is  used  instead  of,  or  in  addition 
to,  the  lead,  according  as  the  alloy 
is  required  to  be  hard,  or  burnished, 
or  soldered.  Albata,  British  plate, 
£lectrum,  Nickel  silver,  Packfong, 
and  Tutenag,  are  all  names  for 
white  alloys  made  of  some  such 
metals  as  German  silver — copper 
being  the  chief  constituent,  and 
nickel  and  zinc  the  next  two  in  im- 
portance. As  nickel  is  the  most 
expensive  of  the  metals  emoloyed, 


the  cheaper  kinds  of  silver  substitute 
have  as  little  of  it  as  possiUe. 
Queen's  metcU  consists  of  tin  9, 
antimony  i,  bismuth  i,  lead  i. 
These  white  alloys,  taking  a  more 
or  less  brilliant  polish,  are  largely 
used  as  substitutes  for  real  silver  in 
table  plate,  harness,  and  fumitnre 
ornaments,  spectacle  and  eye-glass 
frames,  &c.  There  is  one  of  Siem 
which,  from  the  peculiar  way  of 
working  it,  is  described  separately. 
(See  Britannia  Mstax.) 

Whitewash  is  simply  water  m 
which  slaked  lime  is  dissolved. 
The  solidity  of  the  white  produced 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  lime 
used;  and  when  employed  as  a 
white  coating  for  walls  and  ceilings 
(not  merely  a  disinfectant),  a  lit^ 
melted  size  is  added. 

WhitinfiT,  used  in  making  putty 
and  other  substances  employed  in  die 
arts,  consists  of  chalk  ground  under 
water,  and  washed  to  remove  sand, 
&c.  It  is  a  remarkably  soft  and 
smooth  substance,  almost  whoUy  five 
from  gritty  particles. 

Whitworth  Oun.  The  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  WTiitworth's 
hexagonal  bore,  and  the  various 
systems  of  rifling  adopted  by  other 
inventors,  has  been  noticed  under 
Armstrong  Gun;  Cannon 
Founding  ;  Rifle,  Rifling  ; 
Small  Arms,  &c.  Whitworth 
guns  are  still  under  trial,  to  test  their 
various  quaUties;  but  their  great 
costliness  is  one  reason  why  they 
have  not  yet  taken  their  place  among 
regular  ordnance  for  service.  The 
greatest  range  ever  reached  by  a 
gun  was  wiSi  one  on  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  construction.  Up  to  veiy 
recently,  that  honour  was  given  to 
a  Lynall  Thomas  gun  of  7-inch 
bore,  which  threw  a  shot  of  175  lbs. 
to  the  amazing  distance  of  10,075 
yards,  or  nearly  $#  mUes.  A  Whit- 
worth gun  excelled  this  in  1868, 
effecting  a  range  only  a  few  yards 
short  of  6  mUes. 

Whitworth      Soholanhipi. 
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These  noble  incentives  to  scientific 
and  technological  study  are  briefly 
noticed  under  Industrial  Scho- 
larships. The  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  may  in  some  few 
particulars  be  modified,  but  its 
general  character  is  to  be  maintained. 
The  candidates  for  the  scholarships 
must  be  young  Englishmen  under 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  but  there 
is  no  other  limitation  ;  for  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  liberal  donor  that  no 
kind  of  favouritism  shall  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  wide  generality 
of  the  scheme.  The  young  candi- 
dates must  know  something  of 
science,  something  of  mechanical 
philosophy,  something  of  the  work- 
shop and  its  tools.  Competition  is 
to  take  place  once  a  year  between 
as  many  candidates  as  are  qualified 
to  appear.  Marks  are  to  be  as- 
signed for  each  among  many  kinds 
of  eflSciency ;  and  the  number  of 
marks  in  each  will  denote  the  de- 
gree of  this  efficiency. 

Wick.  For  the  modes  in  which 
the  cotton  wicks  of  dip  and  mould 
candles  are  usually  immersed  in  the 
tallow  or  other  composition  see 
Candle  Manufacture. 

Wigr  Makinflr*  The  wig  or 
peruke  worn  by  the  ancients  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  of  painted 
hairs  glued  together.  A  costly 
kind  was  powdered  with  gold,  pre- 
viously wetted  with 'perfumed  oil  to 
insure  adhesion.  Wigs,  or  false 
heads  of  hair,  began  to  be  generally 
worn  by  the  courtiers  in  England 
about  the  time  of  Stephen,  seven 
centuries  ago.  The  "Ramilies* 
tail "  of  George  I.'s  time  was  a  tail 
plaited  to  the  wig;  the  regular 
"pig -tail"  did  not  come  into 
vogue  till  the  next  reign.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  small  fmger-work  in 
the  insertion  of  the  hairs  of  a  wig 
into  the  foundation ;  but  a  French- 
man has  invented  a  kind  of  small 
loom  for  weaving  wigs. 

Win  oh.  A  very  convenient 
steam-winch  has  been  invented,  pri- 


marily to  facilitate  the  receiving 
and  discharging  of  cargoes ;  but  it 
has  also  been  found  available,  in 
the  larger  kinds  of  merchant  ships, 
for  working  the  yards  and  sails, 
anchors  and  cables,  and  other  heavy 
parts  of  a  ship's  fittings. 

Winoinflr  Maohine.  In  dyeing, 
where  the  cloth  has  to  be  repeatedly 
dipped  into  liquids,  there  is  over 
some  of  the  vats  an  apparatus  called 
a  wincing  mcLchine,  This  is  a  kind 
of  reel  or  skeleton  frame,  rotating 
on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  cloth 
passes  over  this  frame ;  and  accord- 
ing as  the  apparatus  is  rotated  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  tlie  cloth  dips  into 
one  or  other  of  the  two  vats,  or  into 
two  compartthents  of  the  same  vat. 

Wind  Pnmaoe.  This  kind  of 
furnace,  used  in  making  cast-steel, 
and  in  some  other  special  metal- 
lurgic  processes,  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  very  intense  heat.  The 
furnace,  a  square  chamber  of  small 
size,  is  lined  with  a  cement  or  clay 
that  will  resist  the  strongest  heat. 
The  fuel  is  well-made  coke  in  small 
pieces.  The  air  for  feeding  the  fire 
IS  admitted  under  the  grate,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  in  the  chamber  a 
temperature  so  enormously  high  as 
to  convert  steel  into  a  thoroughly 
hquid  state. 

Windinflr  Maohine.  (See  under 
Thread,  Weaving,  and  the  chief 
kinds  of  textile  materials.) 

Windlass  differs  principally  from 
a  capstan  in  having  the  barrel  or 
centre  horizontal  instead  of  vertical. 
It  is  worked  by  bars  temporarily 
inserted  as  levers  in  holes  in  the 
barrel  or  head,  as  in  a  capstan,  but 
with  a  necessary  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  movement. 

Windmill.  Although  the  vast 
extension  in  the  use  of  the  steam- 
engine  has  lessened  the  employment 
of  windmills,  they  will  always  be 
advantageous  under  certain  circum- 
stances, especially  when  fuel  is 
dear  or  difficult  to  obtain.  A  wind- 
mill consists  essentially  of  a  wooden 
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structure  that  will  rotate  on  a  verti- 
cal axis,  and  having  wings  or  vanes 
that  will  revolve  in  common  on  a 
nearly  horizontal  axis.  The  vrind, 
acting  on  the  vanes,  causes  them  to 
rotate ;  and  this  rotation  can  easily 
be  made  to  work  millstones  or  any 
other  rotating  mechanism ;  while 
the  movement  of  the  whole  build- 
ing round  its  axis  enables  the  vanes 
to  be  presented  at  the  proper  angle 
to  receive  the  impact  of  the  wind. 
Each  vane  is  about  40  feet  long,  and 
consists  of  a  sail-frame  or  skeleton 
with  stretchers  and  strengthened 
of  wood,  and  a  covering  of  sail- 
cloth. In  some  windmills  the  vanes 
are  adjusted  to  meet  the  wind  by 
ropes  and  a  windlass  b^low;  but  in 
the  better  kind  a  sort  of  weather- 
cock on  a  subsidiary  vane  is  so  ad- 
justed as  to  allow  the  wind  to  do  the 
work.  Numerous  mechanical  con- 
trivances are  adopted  to  check  the 
velocity  of  the  vanes,  stop  them  alto- 
gether. Sec. ;  but  the  principle  of  all 
windmills  is  really  very  simple.  In 
some  special  cvcumstances  hori- 
zontal windmills  are  used,  the  vanes 
revolving  around  a  vertical  axis. 

Wine,  British,  is  a  general  name 
for  such  wines,  or  substitutes  for 
wine,  as  can  be  made  in  this  country, 
where  the  grape  does  not  ripen  in 
the  open  air  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
form  true  wine.  Nearly  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  many  kinds  of  roots, 
flowers,  &c.,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose ;  since,  whatever  the  flavour 
may  be,  there  is  alwajrs  a  good  deal 
of  sweetening  with  sugar.  In  fact, 
British  wines  are  known  to  the 
Excise  as  sweets.  In  making  raisin 
wine  (selected  as  a  type  of  the  class), 
the  raisins,  which  are  really  grapes 
dried  in  the  country  of  their  growth, 
are  steeped  in  water  to  soften  and 
swell ;  and  by  means  of  repeated 
pressing,  the  raisins  are  made  to 
give  up  to  the  water  aU  their  juice 
or  soluble  extract.  To  obtain  the 
last  remaining  portion  of  this  extract, 
J     *•  font  of  a  powerful  hydraulic 


press  is  employed.     The  juice  is 
slightly  fermented  with  a  litUe  yeast 
or   leaven;    then   transferred   into 
large  vats ;  then  racked  and  clarified 
in  various  ways;  then  fined  with 
isinglass  and  sweetened  with  sngar; 
and  finally  cashed  or  bottled  for  sale. 
Wine  If  airing,   as  a  chemical 
manufacture,  belongs  to  the  same 
general  group  as  brewing,  distilling, 
and  vinegar-making.    In  all  of  them 
vegetable  substances  undergo /rr- 
mentation,  whatever  other  process 
may  supplement  this.    As  a  rule  or 
standard,  the  fermented  jnice  of  the 
grape  is  the  only  true  wine;  hot, 
chemically  speaking,   the  juice  of 
any  other  frmt  equally  deserves  the 
same  name;  while  parsnip,  cowslip, 
beet-root,  ginger,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  roots,  flowers,  staUcs,  leaves, 
&c.,  jrield  juices  which  may  also 
be  fermentcKi  into  a  kind  of  wine. 
The  wine  of  the  grape  derives  its 
flavour   from    a   large   number  of 
circumstances — the  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  average  summer  tempera- 
ture, the  humidity  or  dryness  of  the 
climate,  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  the 
nature  of  the  seed,  and  the  processes 
of  vintage.    Port,  Sherry,  Lisbon, 
Cape,  Malmsey,  Madeira,  Marsala^ 
Bucellas,    Burgundy,    Frontignac, 
Bordeaux,  Claret,  Tent,  Mountain, 
Muscadine,      Champagne,     Hock, 
Chdblis,  Moselle,  Constantia,  Beau* 
jolais,  Tokay,  Rhenish  wines,  Greek 
wines,  Sicilian  wines,  Hungarian 
wines,  Australian  wines — all  are 
alike  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
how  striking  soever  maybe  thedifier- 
ences  between  them.  In  some  grapes 
sugar  is    rich,   producing  luscious 
fruity  wines;  in  others,  acids  and 
essences    are  rich,    giving    rise  to 
minute  variations   in  flavour.     So 
numerous    are    the    circumstances 
which  affect  the  making  of  wine, 
that  a  good  vintage  year  may  be 
followed  by  a  very  bad  one,  or  a 
good  sherry  vintage  be  coincident 
with  a  bad  claret  vintage,  and  yet 
,  the  cause  of  the  diversity  be  wholly 
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undiscoverable.    The  port  that  was 
made  in  certain  years  commands  a 
very  high  price,  on  account  of  its 
exceptionally  good  quality;  grape- 
growers    and    wine-makers    bemg 
ignorant  how  to  insure  an  equally 
good  wine  in  other  years.     Very 
old  port  was  sold  at  Birmingham, 
in   1868,  at  £$  per  bottle;    while 
claret  of  the  vintage  181 1  was  sold 
at  Paris  in  1868  for;f  10  per  bottle. 
In  fact,  vintages  are  as  uncertain  as 
hop-growing.   There  are  as  many  as 
600  or  700  kinds  of  vine,  the  grape 
of  every  one  of  which  will  yield  wine. 
The  juice  of  ripe  grapes  contains 
sugar,  gum,  gluten,  several  acids, 
several  salts,  and  colouring  matters ; 
it  is  no  cause  for  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  flavour  of  the  wine  should 
vary  almost  infinitely  according  to 
vanations  in  these  constituents.  The 
colour    of  wine    depends    almost 
wholly  on  that  of  the  skins  or  husks, 
which  are  usually  fermented  at  the 
same  time  as  the  juices.    Air  has 
sometimes  the  effect  of  darkening 
the  colour  of  wine,  especially  white 
Rhenish  and  Bordeaux  wines.   The 
quality  and  age  of  the  wood  (usually 
oak)  of  which  a  cask  is  made  will 
affect  not  only  the  colour,  but  the 
quality  of  the  wine.     The  bouquet, 
or    combined    odour    and  flavour, 
appears  to  result  from  a  peculiar 
volatile   acid    which    is  generated 
during  the  fermentation ;  where  an 
artificial  bouquet  is  imparted  to  an 
inferior  wine  by  means  of  flower, 
and  herb  essences,  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  sophistication. 
The  usual  mode  of  making  claret 
will    sufficiently   illustrate   vintage 
operations.     The  grapes,  deprived 
of  the  rotten  and  unripe  branches, 
are  put  into  a  vat  to  the  depth  of  15 
or  20  inches ;  2  gallons  of  brandy 
are  poured  on  them ;  then  another 
layer  of  grapes  ;  then  more  brandy ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  cask  is  full,  to 
the  quantity  of  30  to  36  tuns.    This, 
called  the  cuve-tnere  or  mother-vat, 
is  covered  up  closely,  and  allowed 


to  ferment  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
While  this  is  going  on,  the  main 
portion  of  the  wine  is  being  made 
by  a  separate  process.  The  grapes, 
thrown  into  large  cisterns,  are  trod- 
den by  the  naked  feet  of  men ;  the 
juice  runs  out  through  an  aperture 
into  tubs ;  the  juice  and  the  skins 
together  are  thrown  into  great  vats 
to  ferment,  which  they  are  allowed 
to  do  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  The 
wine  thus  produced  is  mixed  with 
a  certain  proportion  from  the  cuve- 
mere;  and  very  careful  processes  of 
examining,  racking,  fining,  &c.,  con- 
tinued during  many  months,  finish 
the  manufacture  of  the  choice  beve- 
rage. About  15,400,000  gallons 
of  foreign  wine  were  imported  in 
1867.  As  to  quality,  this  comprised 
6,700,000  gallons  red,  and  8,700,000 
gallons  white.  As  to  country  of 
growth,  7,300,000  Spain ;  2,700,000 
Portugal;  3,800,000  France;  and 
the  rest  miscellaneous. 

Winnowinflr  Maohine.  The 
cleansing  of  com  from  husk  and 
chaff,  after  threshing,  is  now  effected 
in  a  very  complete  way.  In  one 
apparatus,  Hornby's  winnowing 
machine,  there  is  a  spiked  roller 
working  through  a  grating,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  hopper.  The  com , 
in  the  rough  pulsy  state  as  it  comes 
from  the  threshing  machine,  is  put 
into  the  hop])er,  and  the  whole  mass 
becomes  separated  into  "best  com," 
"good  tail,"  "taU,"  "whites," 
"  screenings,"  and  **  chaff,"  at  the 
rate  of  15  quarters  per  hour. 

Wire  Drawinflr*  Wire  is  a 
result  of  the  ductility  of  metals 
brought  into  action  in  a  peculiar 
way.  The  ancients  made  their  wire 
by  hammering  metal  into  thin  sheets, 
cutting  it  up  into  strips,  and  ham- 
mering the  strips  into  wires.  The 
modem  method  is  far  more  rapid 
and  effective,  the  metal  being 
shaped  into  rods  by  being  drawn 
(in  a  red-hot  state)  between  grooved 
rollers,  and  the  rods  reduced  to 
wire  by  being  drawn  (in  a  cold  state) 
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fathom,  and  so  on  up  to  great  thick- 
nesses ;  whence  we  are  told  that  a 
4^mch  wire  rope.  15  J  lbs.  to  the 
finhom,  will  bear  as  great  a  strain 
as  a  12-inch  hempen  rope  of  36^ 
lbs.  to  the  fathom.  Wire  ropes 
are  made,  though  much  less  exten- 
sively, of  steel,  copper,  brass,  and 
other  metals.  In  reference  to  the 
use  of  wire  for  suspension  bridges, 
Messrs.  Howell  of  Sheffield,  in  1868, 
proposed  to  use  bands  or  ribbons  of 
rolled  steel,  laid  one  on  another, 
breaking  joint  so  as  to  extend  to  any 
length ;  they  are  to  be  suspended 
from  tower  to  tower,  and  coated  or 
covered  to  exclude  the  wet.  It  is 
thought  that  such  a  bundle  of  steel 
bars  would  be  more  rigid  and  dura- 
ble than  twisted  wire  ;  more  strong 
and  easy  to  erect  than  parallel  Yrires. 

Woad,  one  of  the  dye-drugs,  is 
obtained  from  a  plant  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  plant, 
at  a  proper  age,  is  cut  down  with 
a  scythe,  washed,  and  the  leaves 
stripped  oiF;  the  leaves  are  dried, 
ground  in  a  mill  to  a  smooth  paste, 
and  the  paste  hardened  into  balls 
or  lumps.  When  employed  as  a 
dye,  woad  produces  a  durable  blue 
colour ;  but  its  use  has  been  some- 
what lessened  by  the  extensive  in- 
troduction of  incUgo. 

Wood.  (See  Timber,  and  other 
articles  there  referred  to.) 

Wood  Oarvinflr.  (See  Carv- 
ing.) 

Wood  Enffraviziflr.  In  wood- 
cut pictures,  the  block  (usually  of 
box-wood)  has  the  device  or  picture 
on  the  smooth  surface,  to  receive 
ink  in  the  same  manner  as  type; 
whereas  all  the  parts  which  are  not 
to  be  inked  are  cut  away.  This 
process  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  one 
usually  adopted  with  metal  plates. 
(See  Copper-plate  Engraving.) 
Unquestionably  this  is  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  kinds  of  engraving,  be- 
cause printing  from  such  a  block 
can  be  effected  in  the  same  way  as, 
and  at  the  same  time  with,  letter- 


press, and  because  stereotypes  and 
electrotypes  can  be  taken  from  the 
one  as  well  as  from  the  other. 
Wood-engraving  has  been  the  great 
source  of  success  in  the  illustrated 
newspapers,  and  illustrated  litera- 
ture generally.  The  Turkey  box- 
wood to  form  the  blocks  is  cut  into 
slices,  across  the  grain,  equal  in 
thickness  to  the  length  of  a  type 
(about  an  inch).  The  surface,  m&'de 
perfectly  smooth,  is  coated  with  a 
thin  layer  of  white  chalk.  The 
picture  is  drawn  upon  this  white 
surface,  partly  in  pencil,  partly* in 
Indian  ink.  The  engraver  uses  very 
fine  and  sharp  cutting  tools  to  cut 
out  the  wood  between  the  lines  of 
the  device ;  and  remarkable  tact  is 
shown  in  leaving  all  the  lines  them- 
selves intact.  For  very  large  wood- 
engravings,  such  as  the  two-page 
and  four-page  pictures  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  many  blocks 
are  required,  nicely  joined  edge  to 
edge :  to  save  time,  the  separated 
portions  are  handed  to  different  en- 
gravers, and  screwed  up  together 
afterwards.  For  coarse  purposes, 
maple,  pear,  or  plane-tree  wood  is 
used  instead  of  box. 

Wood  Spirit;  Wood  Acid. 
Some  of  the  products  obtained  by 
distillation  from  wood  are  noticed 
under  Methylated  Spirit, 
Naphtha,  Pyroligneous  Acid, 
and  Pyroxylic  Spirit. 

Wood  -  workinflr  Machines. 
Timber,  like  metals,  has  in  late  years 
undergone  vast  changes  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  working  it  up  into  use- 
ful forms.  The  hand-worked  saw, 
adze,  plane,  chisel,  gouge,  &c.,  will 
necessarily  remain  in  use  for  all 
smaller  operations ;  but  we  are  every 
year  advancing  in  the  employment 
of  cutting  and  shaping  machines 
worked  by  steam  power.  There  are 
factories  now  which  will  turn  out 
doors,  window  frames,  panels, 
mouldings,  and  the  like,  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  ready  for  immedia*^ 
by  the  builders.    The  mad 
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some  instances  resemble  those 
noticed  under  Machine  Tools; 
but  others  bear  more  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  soilness  of  the  material 
on  which  they  are  to  work.  One 
reason  for  the  great  success  of  the 
first  Industrial  Exhibition  (1851) 
was  the  punctuality  with  which  the 
opening  was  effected  on  the  pre- 
arranged day;  and  this  was  only  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  use  of  steam- 
worked  machinery  in  shaping  the 
wood-work.  The  hand-rails  for  the 
galleries  and  staircases,  the  Paxton 
gutters  or  rafters,  the  box  gutters, 
the  sash-bars  (200  miles  of  them) — 
all  were  shaped  by  machinery.  Some 
of  the  more  useful  machmes  for 
working  in  wood  are  the  following : — 
(I.)  Vertical-saw  Frame,  This  is 
an  assemblage  of  saws,  placed  pa- 
rallel at  short  distances  apart,  and 
in  a  vertical  position.  Steam  power 
(or  it  may  oe  water  power)  works 
the  frame  up  and  down,  and  all  the 
saws  with  it.  If  a  log  of  timber 
were  to  be  cut  into  inch  planks,  the 
saws  would  be  fixed  an  inch  apart, 
and  so  on.  The  timber  is  driven  up 
to  the  saws,  by  being  fixed  on  an 
iron  carriage  to  which  motion  is 
given.  Some  of  the  machines  are 
large  enough  to  take  a  log  50  feet 
long  by  42  inclies  in  diameter.  (2.) 
Veneer-sawing  Frame.  This  re- 
quires the  saws  to  be  very  thin,  to 
be  made  of  superior  steel,  to  be 
placed  at  very  small  distances  apart, 
and  to  be  adjusted  with  rigorous  ac- 
curacy, otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  cut  thin  veneers  vidthout 
wasting  much  of  the  wood,  which  is 
often  choice  and  valuable.  The 
sawing  action  is  rotary,  not  up  and 
down.  Each  saw  consists  of  several 
segments  of  a  circle,  fastened  to 
a  cast-iron  disc.  (See  Saw  Mill; 
Veneer.)  (3.)  Circular-saw  Bench. 
This  consists  of  two  or  more  cir- 
cular saws,  fixed  verticaUy  in  a 
bench,  the  bed  or  top  of  which 
recdves  the  piece  of  timber;  the 
timber  is  driven  towards  the  saws, 


which  speedily  rip  it  up  into  pa- 
rallel strips  of  pre-arranged  width. 
(4.)  Cross-cut  Saw  Bench.  The 
saws  and  the  bench  are  here  so 
adjusted  that  cuts  are  made  cross- 
way  of  the  grain,  determining  the 
lengths  of  pieces  of  wood  with  as 
much  nicety  as  the  other  saws  have 
determined  the  width.  (5.)  Roller 
Planing  Machine,  This  very  effec- 
tive contrivance  has  a  row  of  roUeis 
by  which  the  wood  is  guided ;  while 
fixed  and  stationary  cutters  exert  such 
varied  kinds  of  action  as  to  plane, 
joint,  rebate,  tongue,  and  groove, 
or  any  one  or  more  among  these 
processes.    (6.)  Moulding  Machine 

fives  all  the  various  forms  of  ogee, 
llet,  hollow,  and  round  to  the  wood, 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  wood- 
mouldings  for  joinery  and  picture- 
frame  making.  The  catting  tools 
are  fixed  to  revolving  bloclu,  and 
will  cut  the  wood  on  one  or  on  both 
surfaces  at  once  ;  or  they  will  pro- 
duce plane  smooth  surfaces  and 
edges,  with  or  without  any  mould- 
i"PS'  (7-)  Circular  Moulding  Ma- 
chine. A  familiar  work  is  here  per- 
formed upon  pieces  of  wood  having 
a  curved  shape  not  suitable  for  treat- 
ment by  the  last-named  machine- 
such  as  circular  heads  for  sashes, 
hand-rails,  and  table-edges.  (8.) 
Tenoning  Machine,  A  tenon  being 
a  peculiar  projection  in  the  end 
of  one  piece  of  wood  to  fit  into 
a  particular  cavity  in  another,  this 
machine  is  so  adjusted  as  to  give 
precisely  the  proper  shape  and  size 
to  the  tenon.  (9.)  Vertical  Boring 
Machine  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a 
contrivance  for  boring  or  drilling 
circular  holes,  as  it  violl  make  any 
hole  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
3  inches  diameter,  and  from  an  inch 
to  16  inches  in  depth.  (10.)  Hori- 
zontal Boring  Machine  acts  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent  direction.  Sometimes  a  special 
tool  follows  the  borer,  to  give  a 
square  form  to  the  round  hole.  Mr. 
Cola,  having  in  view  the  kind  of 
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wood  -  working  machinery  which 
would  be  valuable  in  Inctia,  gives 
some  useful  information  as  to  the 
cost  of  such  machines  of  moderate 
size.  A  timbeif  frame  of  36  inches, 
with  all  the  saws,  clips,  rack  car- 
riage, pinions,  &c.,  suitable  for  saw- 
ing up  logs  into  boards  or  scantlings, 
;f35o;  a  planing  machine,  with 
adjustments  for  jointing,  grooving, 
and  tonguing,  and  sets  of  cutting 
tools,  ;^300 ;  a  moulding  machine, 
with  all  its  accessories,  ;^I20 ;  a 
veneer-sawing  machine,  with  10  feet 
disc,  with  segment  saws,  Scc.yj^z^o; 
a  circular-saw  bench,  with  saws  of 
42  and  36  inches,  jCS^t  double 
tenoning  machine,  ;^220 ;  squaring, 
cross-cutting,  circular  moulding,  and 
vertical  boring  machines,  £^  10.  The 
steam  power  and  the  accessories  for 
working  all  these  machines  would 
vary  according  as  the  door  and  \i4n- 
dow  work  is  or  is  not  combined  with 
the  rougher  operations.  He  gives  on 
a  plan  tlie  dimensions  and  arrange- 
ments of  a  mill  in  which  both  of 
these  departments  are  combined 
with  a  packing-case  making  and 
wheel-making  "shop. 

Wool,  as  distinguished  from  kair, 
is  remarkable  for  a  series  of  minute 
saw-like  teeth  covering  the  outer 
surface,  perceptible  under  the  micro- 
scope. These  teeth  enable  one  fibre 
to  cling  to  another  in  that  inter- 
lacing way  which  permits  oifelHngy 
and  therefore  of  the  manufacture  of 
felted  or  napped  cloth.  Some  of 
the  Asiatic  varieties  of  the  goat 
have  a  fine  coating  of  this  wool  under 
the  long  hair ;  but  the  sheep  is  the 
animal  which  exhibits  it  in  greatest 
abundance.  The  serrations  are  so 
minute  that  3,000  of  them  exist  in 
an  inch  of  fibre ;  and  yet  they  are 
strong  enough  to  produce  the  felting 
quality.  The  ancients  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  these  serrations  ; 
but  they  appreciated  the  value  of 
sheep's  wool  as  a  textile  material, 
and  made  cloth  from  it  in  very  re- 
mote time^.    It  gradually  became  [ 


known  that  short  fine  wool  is  best 
fitted  for  being  can^^  and  made  into 
woollens  ;  whereas  long  coarse  wool 
is  more  suited  to  be  combed  and 
made  into  worsteds— 9^  distinction 
which  is  now  of  great  importance, 
seeing  that  it  leads  not  only  to  the 
production  of  diflferent  kinds  of 
goods,  but  to  the  rearing  of  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  according  to  the 
kind  of  wool  required.  Moreover, 
the  woollen  trade  and  the  butcher's 
trade  have  certain  mutual  relations, 
seeing  that  fine  mutton  and  fine  wool 
are  not  necessarily  obtained  from 
the  same  breed  of  sheep.  The  most 
beautiM  wool  for  felting  into  super- 
tine  cloth  is  obtained  from  the  merino 
sheep  of  Spain;  but  by  skilful 
crossing  of  oreeds,  wool  nearly  if 
not  quite  equal  in  ouality  is  now 
obtained  from  the  sheep  of  some 
other  countries,  especially  Saxony. 
A  merino  fleece  averages  8  lbs.  from 
the  ram  and  5  lbs.  from  the  ewe ; 
the  fleeces  from  other  lands  vary 
much  more  widely  in  weight.  So 
far  as  regards  England,  it  is  known 
that  fine  felting  wool  can  be  grown 
here ;  but  the  grazier  finds  such  a 
sure  market  for  the  best  mutton  at 
good  prices,  that  he  attends  more  to 
Uie  flesh  than  to  the  wool ;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  we  import  nearly 
all  our  wool  for  making  fine  cloth. 
The  wool  from  English  sheep  is 
mostly  used  in  making  coarse  cloth, 
flannel,  blankets,  and  worsted  goods. 
The  woorobtained  by  annual  shear- 
ing is  fleece  wool,  but  that  from 
the  slaughtered  animal  dead  wool. 
When  sheep  have  been  sheared, 
the  yelk  would  ferment  and  rot  if  not 
previouslyin  part  or  wholly  removed. 
This  yelk  is  a  peculiar  oily  secretion, 
which  mats  or  glues  the  fibres  to- 
gether. It  is  customary  to  wash  the 
sheep,  therefore,  before  shearing : 
the  yelk  helps  to  make  a  kind  ol 
soap  for  this  purpose.  Wools  in  the 
grease  or  in  the  yelk  have  not  been 
washed,  and  fetch  lower  prices  in 
the    market;    hand'Washed  wools 
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bare  beoi  washed  in  a  lunning 
stteain  ;  saiurtd  wools  have  been 
gconred  and  cleaned  after  shearing, 
and  aie  the  cleanest  of  all.  Of  the 
three  Vmds  most  largely  imported  Tor 
Engliih  use.  Geiman  -wooh  are  Ihe 
tinesl  and  most  cosily  :  AuRtralian 
the  next ;  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  least :  wools  from  other  conntries 
are  less  in  qaantitv  and  more  varied 
in  quality.  The  length,  the  finecess, 
and  the  softness  of  the  fibres  ell 
influence  (he  price,  because  they 
aflecl  the  kind  of  cloth  which  the 
wool  is  titled  (o  make;  and  the 
cleanness  it,  orcoutse,  an  element  in 
price.  It  is  supposed  that  Hoglish 
sheep  yield  about  150,000,000  lbs. 
of  wool  annually;  but  this  is  far 
below  one-half  of  [he  quantity  re- 
quired for  our  mills,  insomuch  that 
230,000,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool 
weie  imported  in  1867.  Notwith- 
standing [his,  we  exported  i),ooo,ooo 
lbs.  in  that  year;  possibly  Enghsb 
wool  suitable  for  some  particular 
kinds  of  foreign  goods. 

Vaollen-Dlotlt  Kann&atnrs. 
The  best  woollen  cloth  is  made 
wholly  of  new  wool ;  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  for  infeiior  cloth,  will 
be  noticed  presently.  The  processes 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  owinglo  the  pecu- 
liarities connected  with  the  nafi 
of  the  cloth.  (I.)  Sorting.  Every 
bag  or  hale  of  wool,  weighing  &om 

ties  of  fihre,  which  require  to  be 
separated  for  different  kjuds  of  cloth. 
A  sorter,  with  the  wool  opened  and 
spread  out  before  him  on  a  table, 
separates  it  into  hinds.  The  names 
given  to  these  kinds  are  curiously 
technical :  picktocks,  princey  choice, 
super,  head,  downright,  itconds, 
fine  abb,  coarse  abb,  IvBCry,  short 
ci>arie.breeck,kc.  The  sorter  makes 
as  many  subdivisions  as  the  kind  of 
—  '  suggests,  (a.)  Scouring.  The 
d  wool  is  scoured  or  washed  in 
ine  liquor  heated  to  a  tcmpera- 
ef  110°  Falir.,  to  drive  out  as 


much  of  the  grease  and  dirt  as  pos- 
sible, after  which  it  is  washed  in 
clean  water.  (3.)  Earing.  If  the 
doth  is  to  be  dyed  alter  weaTing,ii 
is  called  piece  dyed  f  if  before,  anuJ 
dyed.  The  processes  of  the  dye- 
house  ate  such  as  are  noticed  under 
Diking.  The  prevalence  of  black 
cloth  for  civilians,  and  of  scarlet  for 
the  military,  has  led  to  particulai 
attention  bring  paid  to  these  two 
colours.  (4).  Deoiling.  The  vSj 
or  dmi!  is  a  wooden  thunder  stnddea 
with  iron  spikes,  and  enclosed  inn 
outer  case.  The  wool,  fed  into  t 
machine  along  an  endless  web, 
pulled  asunder  by  the  revolvi  _ 
spikes.  This  renders  the  6bies  ea^ 
lowork,  and  at  the  same  time  shaki 
ODt  dust  and  dirt  fr 

by  women,  who  pick  out  and  sep»> 
rate  all shghtimpurities.  which  wool'^ 
otherwise  deteriorate  the  cloth,    i 
some  factories  a  burring  maciau  i 
used  for  this  purpose,  compliant 
number  offluled  rollers,  iron  beatai 
and  comb  cylinders,  which  deun 
the   fibres    in  varions   ways.      (6. 
Oiling.   The  wool,    by    this    Inn 
nearly  &ee  from  impmilies,  isspieait 
outina  thick  laver  on  a  stoE    ~ 
and  sprinkled  with  GalUpoli  1 
other  oil :  I  lb.  of  oilto  abonlClbb 
of  wool.    It  is  passed  a  second  &Bt 
through  the  willy,  to  mix  Ihe  oS 
with   the  fibres,      {7.)   ScrOilmf. 
Thescribbling  motrAiiie converts"'^" 
mass  of  oiled  wool   into  a  bn 
thin,  Hat  fleece  or  lap,  with  the  fil 
opened  and  separated.    It  ii  « 
two  or  three  times  over,  to  ef 
(his    separation    more    complet 
(8.)    Carding.  The  carding  engai^ 
like  the  scribbling  maohine,  is  sinii^ 
lar  to   the  machmes  used  in  lb* 
cotton  manufacture,  seeing  thatiti 
action  depends  chiefly  on  combi 
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into  round  rorvings,  like  short  pieces 
of  soft  cord.  (9.)  Sluhhing.  The 
sluhhing-hilly  is  a  machine  com- 
prising a  movable  frame,  spindles, 
rollers,  and  wheels,  so  adjusted 
that,  when  the  rovings  are  placed 
upon  a  kind  of  endless  apron,  they 
are  drawn  into  the  machine,  joined 
end  to  end,  stretched,  and  slightly 
twisted.  An  improvement  on  the 
slubbing-billy  is  the  sluhhing  ma- 
chine, A  more  recent  invention, 
called  the  condenser^  combines  the 
slubbing  with  the  carding  processes. 
(10.)  Spinning.  Wool  is  more  fre- 
quently spun  by  the  mule  process 
than  the  throstle  process.  These 
are  described  under  Spinning. 
(II.)  Spooling.  Matters  are  by  this 
time  advancing  towards  the  weaving 
of  the  wool  into  cloth.  The  yams 
are  wound  upon  bobbins,  trans- 
formed into  skeins  by  a  kind  of  reel, 
and  then  spooled^  or  wound  upon 
another  set  of  bobbins  called  spools. 
(12.)  TVeaving.  After  sizingt  beam- 
tngt  and  one  or  two  subsidiary  pro- 
cesses, the  yams  are  woven  into 
cloth.  (See  Weaving.)  In  the 
technical  language  of  the  woollen- 
mills,  a  bier  is  40  warp  threads; 
5  biers  make  a  hundred ;  in  ordi- 
nary broadcloth  of  ij  yards  wide 
there  are  18  of  these  double  hun- 
dreds, or  3,600  separate  warp 
threads ;  finer  cloths  will  go  up  to 
6,000  threads  or  more.  The  pro- 
cesses of  weaving  are  very  much 
varied,  according  as  the  cloth  is  to 
be  single,  double,  twilled,  napped, 
ribbed,  &c.  (13.)  Fulling;  Teaz- 
ling; Shearing.  Then  comes  the 
operation  by  which  the  cloth  is 
thickened,  narrowed,  and  shortened, 
and  the  fibres  matted  or  felted  to- 
gether; for  which  see  Fulling, 
Fulling  Mills.  Next  the  remark- 
able mode  of  working  up  the  surface 
into  a  pile  or  shag ;  for  which  see 
Teazle,  Teazling.  And  after 
that,  the  delicate  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  pile  into  a  smooth  nap, 
described  under  Shearing.    (14.) 


Finishing,  The  cloth  is  now  neaily 
finished,  and  only  requires  a  few 
final  processes.  It  is  piled  up  into 
a  heap,  with  smooth  metal  plates 
between  them  ;  heavy  pressure  gives 
a  smoothness  and  a  glossiness,  which 
are  increased  if  the  plates  are  first 
heated.  This  is  aided  by  boiling  or 
sieamingf  and  by  brushing,  which 
remove  certain  defects  produced  by 
the  pressing.  Sometimes  rolling  is 
introduced,  over  cylinders  which 
permit  steam  from  within  to  act 
upon  the  cloth.  For  a  few  statis- 
tics of  this  important  trade,  see 
Worsted  Manufactures  ;  the 
relation  between  the  short- wool  and 
the  long-wool  branches  of  industry 
will  thus  be  better  seen.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  first  piece 
of  woollen  cloth  ever  produced  in 
Australia  was  early  in  1868,  after 
many  difficulties  arising  from  the 
importation  of  suitable  machinery 
and  the  unskilfulness  of  the  men. 
It  was  made  at  a  new  factory  esta- 

;  Wished  at  Geelong,  in  Victoria. 

I  Woolwioh.  Gxin.  The  large  guns 
now  manufactured  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Woolwich  are  called  in- 
differently Woolwich  and  Frazer 
guns ;  the  former  name  referring  to 
die  place  of  manufacture,  the  latter  to 
the  inventor.  They  are  not  actually 
original  in  any  of  their  features,  but 
are  a  combination  of  many  excel- 
lences in  constmction  and  modes  of 
firing.  The  beautifully-fitted  work- 
shops which  used  some  years  ago 
to  produce  the  Armstrong  guns  are 
now  supplied  with  all  the  require- 
ments for  this  new  arm.  The  Frazer 
gun  is  a  rifled  muzzle-loader,  made 
of  a  combination  of  iron  and  steel. 
Before  the  Crimean  war,  the  cast- 
iron  guns  for  the  British  service  were 
suppUed  by  contract  fi'om  the  Carron, 
the  Low  Moor,  and  other  iron- 
works; while  the  brass  guns  were 
made  by  the  Government  at  Wool- 
wich. But  now,  in  the  days  of 
ordnance  of  vast  size,  it  is  fou* 
that   cast-iron   is   not   a  snit^ 
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material ;  and  wrought-iron  or  steel 
is  therefore  substituted  for  it,  or  in 
some  cases  combined  with  it.  A 
coiled  bar  of  the  best  wrought-iron 
now  most  usually  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  gun.  The  bars  for  a 
large  gun  may  be  25  feet  long  by 
7  inches  wide ;  several  are  \^  elded 
end  to  end  to  form  a  very  long  bar ; 
and  this  bar,  at  a  white  heat,  is 
forcibly  coiled  round  a  mandril,  to 
the  full  length  of  the  gun.  A  second, 
third,  and  even  fourth  coil  are  simi> 
larly  tvristed  on,  according  to  the 
required  thickness  of  the  gun.  The 
successive  threads  are  nearly  close 
together;  but  to  produce  complete 
homogeneity,  the  coil  is  subjected 
to  a  tremendous  forging  by  a  steam 
hammer  capable  of  bringing  down 
a  momentum  of  2,000  tons  at  once. 
When  cold,  the  gun  is  turned  to  the 
exact  size  internally  and  externally, 
and  exquisitely  smooth.  The  trun- 
nions and  the  breech-piece  are  struck 
on  hot  over  the  main  tube.  There  is 
a  gradual  tendency  to  use  steel 
instead  of  wrought-iron  for  the 
inner  tubes ;  but  the  principle  of 
building  up  is  mainly  the  same.  The 
rifling  of  tne  Frazer  gun  is  on  what 
is  called  the  Wooiwich  system — the 
result  of  many  trials,  and  a  com- 
bination of  excellences  derived  from 
various  quarters ;  for  it  was  not  known, 
until  af^er  extended  experience,  what 
was  the  best  number,  form,  or  twist  of 
the  rille  grooves.  Naval  officers 
have  hnally  decided  against  the 
Armstrong  breech-loaders  for  use  in 
boats  and  on  shore,  and  Frazer's 
muzzle-loaders  are  being  substituted 
for  them.  Military  officers  also  re- 
commend the  latter  as  field-{,-uns,  to 
consist  of  wrought-iron  breech  and 
trunnion  pieces  over  a  steel  tube,  the 
tube  being  rifled  ^^-ith  three  grooves ; 
they  are  found  to  be  as  efiective 
as  Armstrong  guns,  while  they  are 
cheaper  to  make  and  handier  to  work. 
The  rapid  discomfiture  of  King 
Theodore  at  Magdala  in  1868  was  in 
threat  part  due  to  die  admirable  work- 


ing of  a  few  small  steel  Woolwich 
guns,  made  expressly  for  mountain 
warfare ;  each  weighed  only  145  lbs., 
and  hurled  a  small  y-pound  shrapndl 
shell  with  wonderful  precision,  range, 
and  force.  Tfie  largest  kind  of 
Woolvrich  gun  made  at  the  present 
time  (end  of  1868)  is  a  13-inch  600- 
pounder,  a  rifled  muzzle-loader 
weighing  23  tons;  it  is  14  feet 
2  inches  long,  with  4  feet  6  inches 
external  diameter  at  the  breech ;  it 
is  rifled  with  nine  grooves.  Though 
called  a  600-pounder,  a  spheriod 
steel  or  chiUed-iron  shot  adapted  to 
it  weighs  620  lbs.,  and  will  bear  a 
charge  of  7c  lbs.  of  powder.  The 
next  size  is  tne  9-inch  260-pounder ; 
and  the  next  the  7-inch  i  i5xpounder. 

WootB  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  steel 
made  in  India,  supposed  to  owe  its 
properties  to  a  small  admixture  of 
alumina  with  the  iron  and  carbon. 
When  the  polished  surface  of  steel 
so  made  is  washed  over  with  sol- 
phnric  acid,  there  is  produced  that 
peculiar  wavy  appearance  which  he- 
longed  to  tne  ori^nal  Damascus 
sword-blades.  (See Damascening.) 

Workshops,  Floating.  During 
the  war  with  Russia  in  1854-5,  a 
plan  was  adopted  which  strikingly 
illustrated  the  kind  of  aid  rendered 
to  warlike  operations  by  science  and 
mechanism.  When  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  fleet  went  to  the  Baltic  in 
1854,  he  took  with  him  a  steam 
frigate  called  the  Vulcan^  fitted  out 
by  Mr.  Nasmyth  as  a  /hating  work- 
shop, for  the  repair  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  fleet.  Instead  of 
taking  a  damaged  ship  to  the  work- 
shop, the  woricshop  was  taken  to 
the  ship.  The  first  deck  was  con- 
verted into  an  engineering .  shop, 
104  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  10 
feet  high;  provided  with  a  I2- 
horse-power  steam-engine,  turning 
lathes,  planing  machines,  boiler-plate 
punching  and  shearing  machines, 
driUing  and  boring  machines,  forges, 
blowing  fans,  a  cupola  furnace,  a 
steam  hammer,  and  all  the  tools  aud 
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implements  necessary  for  ordinary  I 
engineering  work.     The   Englisn  j 
ships  suffered  very  little  during  that 
war,  and  the  floating  workshop  was  I 
not  brought  largely  into  use ;  but  | 
the  eflSciency  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  undoubted.    Such  an  engineer- 
ing shop,  that  can  travel  about  from 
sea  to  sea  and  from  port  to  port,  is 
likely  to  be  valuable  for  the  arts  of 
peace  as  well  as  those  of  war. 

Worsted  Mannfltotnrea.  As 
long  wool  possesses  the  felting  or 
fulling  property  much  less  fully  than 
sliorty  the  two  kinds  are  adapted  for 
different  kinds  of  goods.  Stuffs 
and  worsteds  are  the  generic  names 
for  the  long-wool  goods  ;  but  there 
are  many  other  designations.  The 
processes  of  manufacture  are  less 
numerous  than  for  woollen  cloth. 
(I.)  Washing.  When  the  bags  of 
long  wool  are  opened,  the  wool 
is  washed  in  soap  and  water,  to 
drive  out  as  much  of  the  grease 
and  dirt  as  may  be  practicable.  It 
is  removed  to  a  drymg-room^ 
where,  spread  over  the  floor,  it  is 
dried  at  a  moderate  heat.  (2.) 
Plucking,  The  dried  wool  is  con- 
veyed to  a  machine,  where,  instead  of 
being  torn  asunder  by  spikes  on  a 
revolving  cylinder,  the  locks  or  tufls 
are  opened  by  the  action  of  fluted 
rollers.  (3.)  Combing,  Long  wool 
must  be  combed  more  thoroughly 
than  short,  as  its  excellence  depends 
on  other  qualities  than  those  of  felt- 
ing. In  hand  combing  the  work- 
man employs  two  combs  and  z.post. 
The  comb  consists  of  long  steel 
spikes  fixed  into  a  back,  which  is 
held  by  a  Iiandle.  One  of  the  combs, 
heated  over  a  peculiar  kind  of  stove 
called  a  comb-pot,  is  fixed  temporarily 
in  the  post,  with  the  spikes  upper- 
most ;  and  then  the  comber,  taking 
a  handful  of  wool,  sprinkles  the 
fibres  with  oil,  and  draws  them  re- 
peatedly over  and  between  the 
spikes,  which  comb  them  out.  He 
places  the  comb  and  wool  over  the 
stove  to  renew  the  heat,  and  mean- 


while operates  in  a  similar  way  with 
the  other  comb ;  then  the  two  combs, 
with  their  two  charges  of  wool,  are 
drawn  over  each  other,  the  spikes  of 
one  uppermost  and  those  of  the  other 
downwards,  whereby  the  combing 
is  carried  still  further.  Another 
combing  follows  at  a  lower  heat. 
The  short  fibres  combed  out  by  this 
process,  called  noyls^  are  reserved  for 
spinning  into  inferior  goods.  In  ma- 
chine combings  as  an  improvement 
on  a  laborious  and  unhealthy  em- 
ployment, the  wool  is  temporarily 
fixed  to  the  surfaces  of  two  cylinders 
studded  wiUi  teeth ;  the  cylinders 
revolve  near  each  other,  and  the 
teeth  on  one  comb  comb  the  fibres 
attached  to  the  other,  the  cylinders 
being  heated  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture by  steam  power  virithin.  (4.) 
Breaking.  The  wool,  separated  into 
slivers  by  combing,  is  laid  upon  a 
feeding-apron  ;  as  this  apron  travels 
forward,  other  slivers  are  laid  on,  so 
overlapping  as  to  get  entangled  with 
the  ends  of  those  first  applied ;  this 
is  continued  until  many  slivers  be- 
come united  into  one  continuous 
length,  the  breaking  frame  being  so 
consmicted  as  to  facilitate  this  ope- 
ration. (5.)  Drawing.  The  long 
slivers,  received  into  cases,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  drawing  frame,  which 
acts  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  breaking  frame,  uniting  into 
greater  lengths  the  pieces  which 
have  been  in  shorter  lengths,  but  at 
the  same  time  twisting  them  slightly, 
and  winding  them  on  bobbins.  The 
speed  with  which  the  drawing  frame 
works  regulates  the  length  and 
tensity  to  which  the  fine  soft  cord 
is  brought.  The  roving,  spinning, 
and  weaving  processes  bear  a  good 
deal  of  resemblance  to  those  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  cot- 
ton manufacture — much  more  so 
than  ^vith  the  woollen-cloth  manu- 
facture. Of  the  chief  varieties  of 
woven  goods  made  from  wool,  or 
wool  intermixed  with  silk  or  cotton 
— such  as  baize,  blanket,  bombazine^ 
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Zaffire  is  one  of  the  names  for 
cobalt  or  smalt.   . 

Zino.  This  metal  is  much  more 
largely  used  than  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago,  chiefly  owing  to  improved 
modes  of  working  it.  In  China  and 
India  it  was  employed  for  orna- 
ments at  a  very  remote  period  ;  but 
its  use  (except  combined  with  cop- 
per) in  Europe  is  comparatively 
modern.  The  metal,  when  pure,  is 
bluish  white,  brittle  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, becomes  malleable  and 
ductile  between  212®  and  300®  Fahr., 
and  then  retains  its  malleability 
when  cooled  down.  It  is  very  usefid 
for  baths,  spouts,  water  tanks,  pipes, 
engravers'  plates,  roof  covering, 
voltaic  batteries,  a  coating  for  iron 
plates,  ship  sheathing,  tiles,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Perhaps  its 
greatest  value  consists  in  its  com- 
bining with  copper  to  make  Brass 
(which  see).  The  demand  in  Eng- 
land for  zinc  is  larger  than  the  home 
supply. 

Zino  Smeltingr*  Zinc  is  smelted 
very  extensively  in  Silesia  and  in 
Belgium,  but  not  much  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  metal  is  obtained 
from  many  diiferent  kinds  of  ore. 
In  the  zinc-smelting  works  of  Bel- 
gium (the  chief  of  which  is  at  Vielle 
Montagne,  near  Lidge),  the  ore  used 
is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  silicate  and 
carbonate  of  zinc.  After  washing, 
the  furnace  processes  begin.  The 
ore  is  first  roasted  in  a  furnace  some- 
thing like  a  lime-kiln,  where  it  loses 
about  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
chiefly  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
After  being  ground  to  powder  under 
edge-runners,  it  is  smelted.  The 
furnace  for  this  process  is  very  pecu- 
liar. Forty  or  fifty  retorts  of  refrac- 
tory clay  are  inserted  into  an  opening 
over  the  fire-place ;  each  retort  is  44 
inches  long  by  6  inches  bore ;  within 
it  is  a  cast-iron  conical  adapter  16 
inches  long ;  and  within  the  adapter 
a  wrought-iron  cone  i  inch  diameter 


at  the  thick  end.  The  charge  con- 
sists of  1, 100  lbs.  of  prepared  ore  and 
550  lbs.  of  fine  bituminous  coal, 
well  mixed  ;  it  is  shovelled  into  the 
retorts,  where  it  is  exposed  to  heat, 
the  adapter  and  the  cone  being  used 
to  faciHtate  some  of  the  processes. 
The  metal  becomes  separated  from 
the  other  components  of  the  ore  by 
a  kind  of  distillation,  and  is  drawn 
from  the  retorts  into  moulds,  which 
form  it  into  flat  square  ingots  of 
about  80  lbs.  weight.  In  the  smelt- 
ing-works  of  Silesia  there  are  seve- 
ral muffles  arranged  in  two  rows 
on  either  side  of  a  central  fire-place  ; 
each  muffle  is  about  42  inches  long 
by  20  inches  diameter,  and  is  con- 
nected at  one  end  with  a  pipe,  which 
with  it  makes  a  somewhat  large  re- 
tort. The  charge  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  roasted  ore  and  fine  cinders. 
The  process  is  one  of  distillation, 
as  in  the  Belgian  plan,  and  the  zinc 
is*  cast  into  blocks  or  ingots.  In 
the  smelting-works  of  England  and 
some  of  the  countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent, various  ores  are  used — such  as 
the  red  oxide ;  the  sulphide,  blende, 
or  hUick  jack ;  the  carbonate,  or 
calamine ;  and  the  silicate,  or  elec- 
tric calamine.  The  zinc  ores  of 
Somersetshire  are  mostly  smelted  at 
Bristol,  those  of  North  Wales  at 
Birmingham,  and  those  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland  at  Shef- 
field. Calamine  is  the  most  abun- 
dant and  the  most  easily  worked. 
After  being  roasted  or  calcined,  and 
ground  under  heavy  edge-runners, 
it  is  ready  for  smelting.  The  fur- 
nace is  something  like  that  used  in 
glass-houses.  Six  earthen  pots  or 
crucibles  are  ranged  in  a  circle ;  each 
has  an  iron  tube  proceeding  from 
the  bottom,  and  descending  to  a 
vessel  below ;  and  each  is  covered 
with  a  tile  temporarily  cemented  to 
it.  A  low  dome,  pierced  with  six 
circular  openings,  arches  over  the 
six   crucibles.      The    roasted 
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crushed  ore,  mixed  with  powdered 
coal  in  certain  proportions,  is  put 
into  the  crucibles,  the  fires  are  kin- 
dled, and  various  openings  closed. 
The  zinc  is  distilled  from  the  ore, 
and  descends  through  the  tubes  to 
the  vessels  below,  where  it  con- 
denses into  drops.  This  zinc  is  then 
cast  into  ingots  for  sale  or  use. 

Zino  "W^te.  The  deleterious 
qualities  of  white-lead  being  well 
known  to  house  -  painters  (see 
White-lead),  oxide  of  zinc  is  some- 
times used  instead.  It  is  prepared 
from  metallic  zinc  in  a  particular 
stage  of  its  evolution  during  the 
smelting  process.  The  zinc  white 
thus  made  is  a  white,  tasteless  pow- 
der, which  is  mixed  with  oil  to  make 
paint.  Medical  men  strongly  ad- 
vocate the  substitution  of  zinc  white 
for  white-lead;  but  painters  say 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  crumble 
and  peel  off,  as  it  does  not  combine 
intimately  with  the  oil. 

Zinc  Working.  The  pigs  of 
zinc,  as  prepared  in  the  smeltipg 
furnace,  are  ready  for  conversion  into 
a  large  number  of  useful  forms. 
The  ingots  or  blocks  are  melted  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  containing 
a  well  or  hollow  in  which  the  melted 
metal  accumulates.  It  is  ladled  out 
of  this  receptacle  into  moulds,  which 
are  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  after-processes.  The  plates 
or  slabs  thus  made  are  heated  at  a 
second  furnace  to  about  212®,  at 
which  temperature  they  can  be  rolled 
into  sheets  by  an  ordinary  rolling- 
mill.  It  is  the  facility  of  rolling 
when  hot  (a  comparatively  modem 
discovery)  that  has  brought  zinc  so 
much  more  largely  into  use  in  recent 
times.  Zinc  is  very  flexible ;  and 
tliin  sheets,  stamped  and  perforated 
sheets,  mouldings  and  headings,  nails  } 
and  spikes,  wire  of  great  flexibility 
—  all  are  produced  in  abundance :  r 
statues,  busts,  and  statuettes  are 
also  cut  in  this  metal,  as  well  as 
ornaments  of  various  kinds.  Vessels 


for  containing  and  conveying  water 
are  another  mode  of  use ;  and  zinc 
roofing  is  much  used,  as  beinglighter 
than  sheet-lead. — Zincing ^  or  the 
coating  of  other  metals  wiUi  a  thin 
layer  of  zinc,  is  a  very  useful- form  of 
using.  In  zincing  iron,  the  iron  is 
first  cleansed  in  a  weak  warm  solution 
of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids ;  then 
scrubbed  with  emery  and  sand; 
then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  muriate 
of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and 
then  in  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  zinc  and 
I  of  mercury,  with  a  little  sodium  or 
potassium.  Here  it  is  highly  heated ; 
and  when  the  iron  is  taken  out,  at  a 
temperature  of  680*^  Fahr.,  it  is 
found  to  be  well  coated  with  zinc : 
the  amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury 
would  eat  into  and  dissolve  the  iron 
ifkept  long  at  this  temperature.  Bars, 
plates,  and  slips  of  iron  are  in  this 
way  protected  from  rust  and  corro- 
sion, for  ship  use  and  other  purposes; 
and  small  chains,  nails,  wire,  &c., 
are  similarly  treated. 

Zoetrope,  or  Wheel  of  Life,  This 
curious  optical  toy,  in  regard  to  its 
construction,  is  very  simple.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  sheet-metal  or 
cardboard  cylinder,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter  by  8  inches  deep,  and  a 
stapd  which  will  enable  the  cylinder 
to  rocate  on  a  vertical  axis.  There 
are  thirteen  equidistant  vertical  shts 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  cylinder.  A 
strip  of  pictures,  about  3  feet  long 
by  3 J  inches  broad,  is  placed  round 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder  below  the 
slits.  In  some  forms  of  the  instru- 
ment the  strip  of  pictures  covers  the 
inside  of  the  slits  themselves ;  but 
in  these  cases  there  are  slits  in  the 
pictures,  &c.  There  are  twelve 
pictures  on  the  strip  ;  and  when  iJie 
wheel  is  made  to  rotate,  and  an  eye 
looks  through  the  slits,  very  curious 
optical  effects  are  produced  by  the 
incongruity  between  the  twelve  pic- 
tures and  the  thirteen  slits.  Other 
ratios  than  that  of  twelve  to  thir- 
teen will  produce  analogous  results. 
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"Weisbach's  Mechanics, 

X'etii  and  Mevised  Edition.  \ 

8to.     ClotlL     5110.00.  ' 

"X  MANTJAL  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  ENGINEEEING, 
find  of  tliQ  Constniction  of  Macliinoa.  By  Juiics  Weisbach,  Bn. 
1).  Tranalafod  from  the  fourtli  augmeuted  and  improved  Ger- 
man edition,  by  EoitoiT  B.  Coxk,  A.M.,  Mining  Engineer,  Vol, 
1. — Theoretical  Mechaaioa.  1,100  pages,  and  902  ivood-cut 
jllusti'ationa. 

AnaTiiACT  OP  CoNTBNTa. — lotroduotion  to  the  Caloulua— The  General  1' 
Principles  of  Meclianica — ^Plioronomics,  er  the  Purely  Matheuiatioal  Ttoory  , 
crt  Motion—Mechanics,  or  the  General  Phyaical  Theory  of  Motion— Statica  of  1 
Rigid  Bodies — The  Application  oE  Statics  to  Elasticity  and  Strength — Dynam.  J 
ii-s  of  Bigid  Bodiea-StaUca  of  Fluida- Dynamics  of  Huids— Tho  Theory  , 
of  Oflcillation,  eto. 

"The  preflGQt  edition  ia  an  entirely  newwork,  greatly  eitendad  and  VBry  j 
miioh  iinprared.  It  form9  a  text-book  which  must  Hud  its  way  into  the  hands.  J 
uotonlyof  oTcry  student,  but  of  ayery  engineer  who  desires  to  rcfrosh  hia  mom:-  j 
ory  or  acquire  clear  ideas  on  doubtful  pointa.'' — Manufacturer  and  BuUdei: 

"  "We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  thorough  conrso  of  atnd' 
eduoation  as  such  shall  he  JeTnanded  of  the  practising  engineer,  and  k 
view  we  are  glnd  to  wolcome  this  ti'anslation  to  our  tongue  uid  shoK 
tfeo  most  able  of  tho  cduoatora  of  Europe." — Thi  TcefiiwAoalA. 

11  r 
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Francis'  Lowell  Hydraulics. 

Thirtl  Edition. 

4to.     (.loth.     $15.00. 

LOWELL  HTDEAULIG  EXPERIMENTS —being  a  SbIp^ 
tion  from  ExporiinentH  on  IlydrauliQ  Motors,  on  tho  Plow  uf 
■\\'al«r  OTer  'Weirs,  and  in  Open  Canals  of  Uniform  EectanguJor 
Soetioa,  mado  at  LowoU,  Maaa.  By  J.  B.  Tramcis,  Civil  Euginei^r. 
Third  edition,  reviBed  nml  cinlurgod,  including  many  Kcw  fc- 
jrorimcnts  oa  Gauging  Water  in  Open.  Canala,  and  on  the  Plow 
tbrougli  Submergoil  OrilioeB  and  Divei^ing  Tubos,  AVith.  25 
copperplatOB,  beautifully  ongruvod,  and  about  100  new  pages  oJ 

■     text 

Tho  wovk  i«  divided  into  porta.  I'abt  I.,  on  liyJraulio  motors,  indailcs 
ninoty-two  experiments  oa  an  improvod  routnoyron  Tui-bins  Wftter-Wta'l, 
of  al>out  two  Imndred  liarsG-parrcr,  with  rules  and  tables  far  tha  Donatractiiiti 
of  simihu'  motors;  tliirtcen  eipcriments  oa  a.  model  of  a  contro-veiil  vaba^  _ 
wlwel  of  the  most  aimple  design,  and  thlitj'-iiiijo  eiporimenla  oi 
^uter-wbeol  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  horse-power. 

Pabt  II.  includes  Borenty-four  Gxpcrimonta  mode  for  tho  purpoee  ol 
mining  tho  form  of  tho  fomiulu  for  computing  the  flow  ot  water  over  ir 
nino  eiperimonts  on  the  e^'ect  of  Lock-wator  on  the  flow  o- 
flight  experiments  mode  for  tho  purpoao  of  dctomuning  the  formula  tn 
pating  tho  flow  orcr  weirs  of  regular  or  ataiidaid  forms,  with  a 
of  comparisons  of  tho  new  formula  with  the  rosults  obtained  by  former  ei 
meuters;  five  experiments  on  the  dew  over  n.  rl^m  in.  which  tho  crest  v 
■sma  form  na  that  built  by  tho  Esjci  Company  bctoes  tho  JUerriniBck  S 
Lawrence,  Sla^siiehusettB;  twcnty-ono  ciporimeuts  on  tho  el&ct  of  6 
the  depths  of  water  on  a  woir  at  diileront  diatanooa  from  the  weir;  oi 
sivB  series  of  experimenta  mado  for  tho  purpose  of  det<inmnlnjf  r 
gauging  streams  of  water  in  open  canals,  with  tahles  for  faoilitating  thoH 
imd  one  hundred  nnd  one  oxperimoiits  oa  the  discharge  of  wator  thian^M 
orifioes  and  diTerging  tubes,  the  whole  being  fully  L" 
1  double  plates  engraved  on  coppor. 
i  tho  proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  OauaJs  on  Merrimack  BlTbl  cq 
pnblication  of  tho  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  Dontsi 
moat  important  hydraulia  experimenta  Hiodo  ot  L 
"B  oditicm  tho  principal  hydranlio  experimenta  mada  fl 
"i  hayo  iio"u  iiddod,  including  tho  important  & 

il03  for  tho  gauging  tho  flow  of  water  in 
■i.^a  oa  tho  How  through  a  suhmargEd  Vb^ 
.13  cbtair.cd  thin  any  we  finiii 


Ji.  VAJsr  j>rosTiiAXJi. 


Francis  on  Oast-Iron  Pillars. 

8vo.     Cloth.     $2.00. 
r  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST-IllON  PILLAES,  trith  Table 
\B  of  Engineera,  ArchitectB,  unil  Builders.     By  Jamks  I 
■^^£^5013,  Civil  Eugineer. 

Merrill's  Iron  Truss  Bridges. 

tiecontl  Edition, 

Ito.     Clofi.     §5.00. 

ON  THUee  BRIDGES  FOE.  EAILEOADS.     Tlie  Method  oi 

f  Oalculating  Strains  in  Trusses,  with  a  careful  compRrison  of  tlia 

it  prominent  Trusses,  in  roforonca  to  oconomy  ju  combination, 

I    etc.     By  Brevet  Colonel  WiLLiiM  E.   MERKiii,  U.S.A.j, 

Eajor  Corps  of  Engiueera.     Nino  litbograpked  plates  of  illuatra^ 

"  The  work  bafora  n.s  is  an,  attemjit  to  give  a  basis  for  aound  reform  in.  tlii4" 
featiiro  of  railroad  etgiaeerlng,  by  throwing  '  additional  light  upon,  thfc , 
metbod  of  eaicul  iting  the  maiima  Htraina  iliat  ciin  oomo  upon  any  part  of  a 
bridge  truss,  and  upon  tho  maniior  of  proportioning  noci  part,  ao  that  it  ehalt 
1)0  aa  fltroug  rtilativoly  to  ita  own  Btroins  as  any  other  part^  and  bo  that  tlias 
outiro  bridge  may  1>o  strong  enough  to  sustain  Beveral  times  as  great  strsifii 
OB  the  greatest  that  can  come  upon  it  in  actoal  use.'  " — Scienlijic  Alaerican.  ' 

"  The  author  has  presented  Ma  viewH  in  a,  clear  and  intelUgeut  ma 
the  ingenuity  diaphiyed  in  coloring  the  flgiires  Eo  aa  to  present  certain  £  . 
to  tlia  eye  forms  no  inappreciablo  part  of  the  merits  of  the  work.    The  TeiM 
tion  of  the  •  formulas  for  obtaining  tho  etrengih,  volumo,  and  woight  of  a  oaa>- 
iron  pillar  under  a  atrain  of  compression,'  will  bo  very  acceptablo  to  thceawM' 
liavo  oecftsion  hereiftor  to  make  inTeatigations  involving  tbeso  conditions.  Ai 
a  whole,  tho  work  has  been  well  done," — Bailroad  Gazette,  Chicago. 


Humber's  Strains  in  G-irders. 

18mo.     Cloth.    §3.00. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  FOE  THE  CALCULATION  OF  STEAtNS 

IN  GIEDEEa  and  Similar  Structures,  and  tli8ir  Strength,  con- 

iating  of  Formulro  and  Correapoadiug  Diagrams,  with  n 

i  ibr  ijraotioal  application.     By  WiLUAit  EEvif 


r-4A'  ^^O.'iTBAJVD. 


I       Clarke's    Quincy  Bridge. 

■llo.    Cloth.     ^~.50. 

OEIPTTOS  OP  THE  IRON  EAILWAY  Bridge  across  tLo 
asisBippi  liivei'  at  Quincj',  Illinois.  By  Thomas  CoBTia  CLiBEE, 
ief    Engineer.      lUustrateJ.   with    twenty-one    lithograplied 


ATES. — General  Plan  of  MiSBis- 
Kivor  lit  Quincy.  Bhowing'  looii- 
if  Bridge,  ll'i.  General  Sections 
[Ssisaippi  River  at  Quincy,  sliow- 
jcation  ot  Bridge.  lift.  General 
ins  of  MiBsissippi  RJTcr  at  Quin- 
lowing  looition  ot  Bridge.  III. 
tal  Sections  oE  MissiaBippi  Kiver 
tinoy,  allowing  location  of  Bridge. 
Plana  of  Masonry.  V.  Diagrnin 
pans,  Blowing  the  DimenaionB, 
Qgementof  Pimela,  etc  VL  Two 
Irod  and  fifty  foot  span,  »ud  de- 
VIL  Three  hundred  and  siity 
PiTUt  Draw.  Vm.  Details  of 
1  huudTGd  anil  sixty  feet  Draw. 
ice-HcHoberfl.  Fonndatioiiaof  I'icrs 
AUatinenta,  Water  Table,   ond 


Curve  of  Defiectiana.  S.  Foundn- 
tiona  of  Pier  2,  in  Procoas  of  Con- 
Jltructiun.  XI.  Foundations  of  Pier 
a,  and  itH  Protection.  XII.  Founda- 
tions of  Pier  !t,  in  Prooesa  of  Conatruc- 
tinn,  and  Steam  Dredge.  XIH.  Foun- 
dations of  Piora  6  to  18,  in  Process 
of  Construction.  XIV.  False  'WorkB. 
showing  Process  of  Handling  and  Set- 
ting Stone.  XV.  False  Works  for 
Raisin;;  Iron  Work  of  Superstrootara 
XVI.  Steam  DredefB  used  in  Fonndai- 
tions  0  to  la,  XVn.  Single  Bnokel 
Dredgo  used  in  Foundations  of  Bay 
Piers.  Xvni.  Saws  used  for  Cat- 
ting Pile-f  under  water.  XIX.  Sand 
Pump  and  Concrete  Box..     W    Ma- 


"Whipple  on  Bridge  Bmlding. 

8ro,  Illastrate.1.     Cloth.     $400. 

ELEilENTAEY  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 
RIDGE  BUILDING.  An  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of 
lo  Author's  original  work.  By  B.  "Whu'Plb,  0.  E.,  Inventor  of 
e  Whipple  Bridges,  &o.  Second  Edition. 

IS  design  has  lieon  to  develop  from  Fuudatnoutnl  Principles  a  system  easy 

mprohonsion,  and  snch  as  to  enable  the  attentive  reader  and  ^Indent  tii 

e  nnderetandii^ly  for  bimsei^  as  to  thu  relative  merits  of  slift'rn.iit  jjlajis 

linationi!,  and  to  adopt  for  UBC  such  as  may  bo  most  suit.iblc  I'ljr  Uie 

I  ay,  liftva  to  deal  with. 

k,  tfA  tl»B  work  may  prove  an  approprLite  Teit-Book  upon  t' 
trthe  Engineering  Student,  und  u  useful  manual  for  tl 

■eBttlKler.      • ^       |^^ 


i 


.  S&aiss. 


TfcMjJii^v  Bridges. 


EBS  eesS  KULWAT  BRIDGB&    Bj  Jtn 


DinTilrTir'  Theory  of  Strains. 

■  ■  .  ■ .  1  Construction  of  Bn%e^ 

Am  Appliontion  of  Trigonometrka! 
;  m^nv&eosire  infonoatica  in  ri- 
ftr  ft  pviassmt  Load,  as  aUo  f^' 
^  Betting)  I«ad.  In  two  MOti>»u 
of  Uw  pfsseat  timo.  Bj-  iaos  I^Mif 
p]atM  and  diagnuns. 

isd  popcOar  ttieatua  on  Uia  Cdostnt*  | 
laJr  <v^-  OKUilin'  of  tb«  in  ftyipiv-;  of  > 


Cwtnf  « 


D.    VAN  XOSTRAXD. 


Whilden's  Strengtli  of  Materials. 

ISiao.     Clofh,    t2,00. 
ON  THE  STKENGTH  OF  MATEEIAL8  used   ia  Engiaaerim 
Construe tiun.     By  J.  K.  Whiujen. 


Campin  on  Iron  Roofs. 

Liurge  8to.      Clntli.     $2.00. 

ON  THE  CONSTEUCTION  OE  lEON  ROOFS.  A  Theoretical' 
aud  Practiciil  Treatise.  By  i-'iLiscce  Oampin.  With  wuixl-cuts. 
and  plates  of  Eoofa  lately  executed. 

■"Tba  mathematieal  formulas  ore  of  an  olem?nti^  kind,  anil  the  proceW 
^mita  (if  nn  easy  eztensioii  90  as  to  embxsce  the  prominent  vorietieBO 
trufls  bridges.  Tlie  traatiae,  thougli  of  a  practical  scienti&u  cliai'octer,  may  bi 
cosily  madtcroJ  by  any  oao  familiar  w-itli  Blementacy  inechanics  and  plaaft 
trtgimoluctiy." 


HoUey's  Railway  Practice. 

I  YoL  folio.     Clotli.     ?13.00. 

AKERIOAN  AND  EUROPEAN  RAILWAY  PRACTICE, 

tiia  Economical  G^eneratiou  of  Steam,  including  the  material 

i  constructiou  of  Coal-burning  Boilers,  Combustion,  tiie  Varia^ 

ft'^Ie  .Blast,  Vaporization,   Circulation,    Super-heating,  Supplyinj 

iting  Feed-water,  &c.,  and  the  adaptation  of  "Wood  aa« 

e-buming  Engines  to  Coal-burning  ;  and  in  Permanent  Wayi 

eluding  Road-bed,    Sleeperii,  Rails,  Joint  Fastenings,  Stnje^ 

I,  &o.,  &c.    By  AmsAKDiiii  L.  IIoLLEr,  B.  P.     Witli  77^ 

mtitographed  plates. 

i!$hu  iBanelabomtetrentiBeby  one 

ie  of  looomutLvea,  'with 

AH  tlieso    BubjoctH  aro   treated  by  the   author,  who   la 
fimt-chlas  railroad  engineer,  in.  both  no  intelligcrtit  and  intolBgiblo 
fuutd  ond  ideas  aro  troll  arranged,  and  presented  in  a  cleaF  and  aiinple  stjrj 

mpanied  by  beautiful  eugravingB,  and  wo  presume  the  work  will  be 
a-m  indispeDaable  by  all  who  are  interested  iji  a  knowledge  of  t 
P^rf  Mllroilds  and  rolling  stock,  or  tlio  working  of  looomotiTfla. 


'  ablest  civil  engineers,  on  thooo^ 
ohaptera  on  tho  building  of  Bui! 


Bf  i>reseiiUiig  these  dfcinenil  examinstiaiu  on  Bkeleton  Stmctarea.  iiilb 
jHUtidulBT  upplicatkin  for  Snspcmlcd  Bridges,  to  Engiaeers,  I  Toatare  to  ui- 
j>K«i  tho  hope  tliat  they  will  re«cive  thew!  theoretioal  rosalts  with  some  ™nii- 
denM,  cvHn  although  an  opportunity  is  wuatiQg  to  cconpiire  them  with  practi- 
cal roiulta.  0.  H. 


TTseful  Information  for  Railway  Men. 


Pocket  form.    Morocuo,  gUt,  f  3.00, 


Engineer.      FiftU    editiuii,  roriseil 


Compiled  by  W.  G.  Hamj 
and  enlarged.     070  pogoa. 

"  It  emhodiei  many  valuable  fotmulo;  and  rooipea  nsaful  fop  nalwajr  men, 
and,  indoed,  for  almoat  every  class  of  parsons  in  the  world.  The  '  infomi*- 
tiOD '  comprises  same  valuable  fonnolie  imd  rules  for  the  oonatructioii  of 
boilers  and  engines,  masonry,  propotties  of  steel  aiid  iron,  and  the  strength 
of  roatcriaU  generally." — lUulroaU  OiKt-tte,  Qhioiou. 


Brooklyn  "Water  "Works. 

tdI.  folio.     Cloth,     ?25.0a 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONSTIiUOTION  C 
WORKS,  >md  abo  IteporU  on  tlio  Brooklj-n, 
W,  aud  Combridgs  rutnping  Engines.       Prepared  au^ 
by  order  of  tlie  Board  wl'  Water  Commissioaera. 


- — The  Conduit  — Ridgewood  ^Engine  Hoitta  » 
i?inea — FotT:Q    Mains — Ridg 


Kirkwood  on  Filtration. 

4to.    Clotli.    eI5.00, 

"  fiEPOET  OJJ"  THE  FILTEATIOX  OF  EI\'ER  WATEES, 

tKo  Supply  of  Cities,  a3'  practised  in  Europe,  made  to  the  Board 
of  "Water  Cotmuiasioners  of  the  City  of  Kt.  Louia.  By  James  V:- 
ICiEKwooD.      IllustratQil  by  30  douLlo-plato  engravings. 

Co  STENTS. — Beport  on  Filtration— Lomlon.  TVnrfca,  Genenil — CheUffli' 
Water  TVorks  and  Piifei«—Lambetli  TVater 'Works  and  Filters— SonthwarU- 
r.tid  Tauihall  Water  Worka  and  Filters— Grand  Junction  Water  Works  an* 
Piltera— West  Middlosoi  Water  Worka  and  Filtera— Npir  Kiver  Wat©?- 
Worka  and  Filters— Bust  London  Water  Works  and  Filters— Leicester  Watat 
Works  and  Filters— York  Water  Works  and  Filters- Liverpool  Water  WoddJ 
and  Filters— Edinburgli  Water  Worts  and  Fdtera— Dublin  Watoc  Works  1 
imd  FUtera— Pertli  Water  Works  and  Filtering  Gallery— Berlin  Water 
Worka  and  Filters — Hambnrg  Water  Worka  and  Eoacrvoira — Altona  Water 
Works  and  FiltoTB— Toura  Water  Worka  and  Filtering  Canal— Angers  Water 
Works  and  Filtering  Galleries— Nantea  Water  Works  and  Filters — IjyoDS 
Water  Worka  and  Filtering  GoUeriea— Tonlonse  Water  Works  and  Filtering 
Galleries — ■MErseillea  Water  Worka  and  Filters — Genoa  Water  Works  and 
Filtering  Galleries— Leghorn  Wator  Worka  and  Ciatcma— Wakefield  Water 
^Torfcs  and  Filters — Appendi:;. 


Tanner  on  Roll-Tiormng. 

1  vol.  Sti).  and  1  vol.  pliltcs.     ^lOM. 

A  TREATISE  ON  EOLL-TUENIXG  FOE  THE  MANUFAC^ 
TURE  OF  lEON.    Oly  Piter  Tcshib.    Translated  and  adapteil 
By  JuH.v  B.  rEAUSE,   of  tlio  Pennsylvania  Steel  Worka. 
iHiinuroua  wood-euta,  8vo.,  togotber  Tvitli  a  folio  atlaa  of  lOlith 
grapbud  plates  of  EoUa,  SIcasummGnta,  &u. 

"  We  commend  this  book  aa  a.  clear,  elaborate,  and  practical  fa 
the  departnient  of  iron  maaiufaotHring  operations   to  whidi  it  ^ 
Tho-  ■writer  states  in  liia  preface,  that  for  tiventy-five  years 
necessity  of  auch.  a  work,  and  baa  evidently  brought  to  its 
fruits  of  cix>s'iBnoe,  a  painstaking  regard  for  aocuracy  of  Si 
ueaire  to  furnish,  infommtioii  in  a  stylo  readily  understood.     The  t 
in  the  liunds  of  every  one  interested,  eithei'  in  tho  general 
laninal  ex^inearing,  or  the  special  braucli  of  iiiaiiufaciturin(i;oi) 


Slide  Valve  by  Ecoentrics,  by  Prof. 
C.  W.  MacCord. 

niostatoi  Clo(!i.  (400. 
i  rSACnCAI.  IHEAnfiE  OS  THE  SLIDE  TAITE  BT 
■mifiiM  bj  mediod^,  the  action  of  the  Eccen- 
B  VkIts,  and  explaining  the  practical  proces- 
i«  ml  l^n^  ««t  the  mavmneots,  adaptiQ^  the  velve  for  its 
varion  dtrtm  to  tlui  MMtn-«ngiDe.  For  the  tiso  of  Engineers, 
niiB^lilMiiMi,  ICMiUMistB,  aaj  Students  of  valve  motiona  iu 
gnanL  Bf  C.  W.  MwCoao,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Hcsnag,  Sttmsui'  Inetitute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  K-  J. 


StUlman's  Steam-Engine  Indicator. 

12mo    Clotli.     $1.00. 

THE  STE.UI-EXOINE  IXDICATOR,  and  tho  ImproTOd  Mai 
iB^ter  Sitiara  and  Vacuum  Gauges ;  tJieir  utility  and  applicatii 
By  Pacl  Siillmax.     New  ediCioo. 

t  Bacon's  Steam-Engine  Indicator. 
12ino.  Cloth.  #1.00.  Mot.  $1.50. 
A  TRE^VTISE  ON  THE  IHCHAEDS  STEAil-EXGIKE  1 
DICATOH,  with  directions  for  ita  use.  By  Cilirijs  T.  Pom 
Kevlwed,  with  riiites  nnJ  lai^  additions  aa  developed  by  An 
ii-aii  I'lurTiof,  Willi  an  Api)endix  containing  useful  fannul»  i 
ruioH  f>r  iilupu-it^.  By  F.  "W".  Baoos,  M.  E..  MembOT  of 
ciotj'  of  Civil  Engiuoers.  Illustnued.  Seeond  Edi 
1  taken  ta  the  boaU,  bns  Hr.  B 


ae  BoUeis. 


Ji.    VAX  XOSTRAJSfD. 

Gillmore's  Limes  and  Cements. 

FouTlh  Edition.    Jtevtaerl  aiul  Enlargd. 

Sto.     ClotH.     $4.00. 

P31ACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  LIMES,  HTDEATJLIO  CE- 
MUNTS,  AND  MOETAES.  Tapers  on  Tractical  En^neeiing, ' 
IT.  S.  Enginoer  Department,  No.  0,  containing  Eeporta  of 
numerous  oxperimonte  conductcJ.  in  Nei\-  York  City,  during  the 
years  1858  to  1861,  inclusive.  By  Ci.  A.  Gilliioee,  Brig-General 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  Major  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  With 
3  illuatratioua. 


"  This  "wnrk  containH  a  record  of  certain  eiperxnietits  and  rcgearclics  modo 
nndnr  the  authority  ot  the  Engineer  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  feom 
1S58  to  1891,  upon  the  vnrioua  liydraulic  cements  of  the  United  Statoa,  and 
the  materials  for  their  manufiictuie.  The  eiperimcnta  \ieca  carefully  made, 
and  BTQ  -woU  reportfld  and  compiled.  '-^-Juui-nal  WrankUn  JmUtuie. 


G-iUmore's  Ooignet  Beton. 

8yo.     Cloth.     ^.50. 

COIGNET   BETON  AND  OTHEIt  AETrFIOIAL  STONE.     By 
Q.  A.  Gellhobe.     i)  Plates,  Views,  etu. 

This  work  describea  with  considerablo  minutonesa  o(  detail  tho  fleroral  kiitda 
of  artificial  stone  in  most  general  uao  in,  Evirope  and  now  beginning'  to  ba 
introduoed  in  tho  L'nitcd  States,  diseussea  their  propertiea,  relativa  inorita, 
&nd  ooaC,  and  describes  the  materials  of  wliich  thoy  ara  composed.  .... 
The  BnbjBct  iaano  of  special  and  growing- in fereat,  and  we  commend  tho  work, 
embodying  aa  it  does  the  matured  opinions  of  an  experienced  cn^^ecr  and 


^H}T] 


Williamson's  Practical  Tables. 


4to.     Flesible  Cloth.     $2.50. 


:iCAL    TABLES    IN    METEOROLOGY  AND 
TBY,  in  conneotion  with  tho  nso  of  the  Barometss. 
1,  U.  S.  A. 


•y^"? 


-        ■ 


-   . :  *-n-t 


J 11  C>cr:ii's  Ore  Deposi 


J,.;.-;^  S.:^.v.l   of  Mi: 

li»«ttMr«ier<»B^  «»'^  '^'^  *^=^  heirtilT  t 

cail  plita&ishecl  in  this  coxi 


Plattner's  Blow-Pipe  Analysis. 

Second  editioiL    Revised.    8ro.    Cloth.    {7.50. 

3tTTNEIl'S  irANtJAl  OF   QUALITATIVE  AKD  QUAN-  " 
"  :TATIVE  AKALTSIS  "with   the   ELOW-PIPE.     From  ' 

i  last  German  editioa  Koviaod  and  enlarged.  By  I'rof.  Tu. 
tjCHXEK,  ofiheEoyal  Saxon  Mining  Academy.  Translated  by 
cof.  H.  B.  Cousw.iLL,  Assistant  in  the  Columbia  SrIxooI'  of 
mea,  New  York ;  assisted  liy  Johx  H.  CiswEu,.  I!liiatraf«d 
ttty-seven  wood-eut3  and  one  Lithographic  Plate.     560 


Ikttaer'B  celebrated  wort  his  timg  heea  rucognlzed  aa  tha  onlj'  oonplats  - ' 
B  Blow-Pipo  Anillysifl,  The  fourtli  German  edition,  edited  by  Prof,  ' 
r,  {ully  sustaius  the  TeputatiDn  whicli  the  earlier  editions  Bcqnirod  dur. 
ing-tbo  lifetime  of  tlia  aathor,  and  it  iB  a  Bonrco  of  great  Batisfactioa  to  ua  ta 
know  that  Prof.  Kiohter  has  co-operated  irith  the  translator  in  isauing  tho 
.A.inerican  edition  of  the  work,  which  is  in  fuct  a  fifth  edition  of  the  original 
work,  bein^  iuT  more  eompleto  thau  tliQ  last  Gunnan  edition." — SiUiraan't 
Jbunuil. 

Thero  13  nothing  bo  complete  to  bo  fonnd  in  tho  English  language.  Platt- 
ner's hook  ia  not  a  mens  pocket  edition  ;  it  is  iatcnded  as  a  comprehensiTO  j^de 
to  all  that  ia  at  present  known  on  the  blow-pipo,  and  as  aueh  is  really  indis- 
pensable to  teacherB  and  advanced  pnpils, 

"  iftr.  ComwaU'a  edition  ia  something  more  than  a  tranBlation,  as  it  containa-  S 
many  corrections,  emendations  and  additions  not  to  bo  fonnd  in  the  oiJg:inal.  ,fi 
It  is  a.  decided  improvement  on  the  work  in  its  German  dre5s."~s7i)um<if  er  1 
Applied  Gh&ni^ti-y,  ' 


Egleston's  Mineralogy. 

8vo.    Bluatrated  with  31  Lithographic  Plate.i.     Cloth.    ?i5li 

ON   DESOBIPTIVE    MINERALOGY,    Delivered 
*  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  CoUego.     Br  Pb< 


a  what  their  titlo  indicates,  tho  leoturea 
I  -fA  tiio  School  of  Minos  of  Columljiik  College. 
"it  tKo  Btudcnta,  in  order  that  more  time  might  ho 
hods  of  examining  and  doteriniiiing  minerals.    The 

inted.    Tlie  first  pint,  compriaing  oryHtoUogra^bj, 
NiM;BO)ae  Eotnze  time. 


j|gg*#J 


10  >iClEXTIFlC  JIOOKS  PUJJLISIIEJ)  JJY 


Pynclioii's  Chemical  Physics. 

Hew  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged* 

Crown  8vo.     Clotli.     $3.00. 

IXTEODUCTION  TO  CnE]^nCAL  PHYSICS,  Designed  for  the 
Uso  of  Academics,  Colleges,  and  High  Schools.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  cngravingr.,  and  containing  copious  oxperiments  "with 
directions  for  preparing  tliem.  By  Thomas  Rtjggles  Pykchox, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Clieiuistry  and  tho  Natural  Sciences,  Trinity 
College,  Hartford. 

Hitherto,  no  -work  Buitablo  for  rfcnorul  use,  treating  of  oil  tliese  subjects 
within  the  limits  of  a  einglo  volume,  could  bo  found ;  consequontly  the  atten- 
tion thoy  liavo  received  has  not  been  at  all  proportionate  to  their  importance. 
It  is  believed  that  a  book  containinfj  so  much  valuable  information  within  so 
email  a  comx)as»,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale  among  all  intelli^t 
IKjrsons,  while  Professional  men,  Physicians,  Medical  Students,  Photograpli- 
crH,  Telegraphers,  Kngineers,  and  Artisans  generally,  will  find  it  specially 
valuable,  if  not  nearly  indispensable,  as  a  book  of  reference. 

"  "Wo  strongly  recommend  this  able  treatise  to  our  readers  as  the  first 
work  ever  i)ubliHlicd  on  the  subject  freo  from  perplexing  technicalities.  In 
fitylo^t  is  pure,  in  description  graphic,  and  its  typographical  appearance  w 
artistic.    It  is  altogether  a  uiost  excellent  work." — Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 

"  It  treats  fully  of  Photography,  Telegrai>hy,  Steam  Engines,  and  tlic 
various  ai)plications  of  Electricity .  In  short,  ifc  is  a  carefully  prepared 
volume,  abreast  with  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions.'* — Ilart- 
foi'd  CouranU 

Plympton's  Blow-Pipe  Analysis. 

12mo.     Cloth.     $1 60. 

THE  BLOW-PIl^E  :  A  Guide  to  Its  Use  in  the  Determination 
of  Salts  and  Minerals.  Compiled  from  various  sources,  by 
George  AV.  Plymptox,  C.E.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Science  in  tlie  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  K  Y. 

"  This  manual  probably  has  no  superior  in  the  English  language  as  a  text- 

hpok  jlfctjeginners,  or  as  a  guide  to  the  student  working  without  a  teacher. 

^  many  illustrations  of  tho  utensils  and  apparatus  required  in 

jp^-pipe,  as  well  as  the  fully  illustrated  descriptiou  of  the  blow- 

■1 1)0  especially  serviceable.''— iV(?w  Yorh  Teacher, 


T>.    i'AX  X0S7JiA.VD. 


A 

Tire's  Dictionary. 

1 

Sixth   Eilitioit. 

1 

London,  1W:2. 

1 

STolfl. 

8to.    Clotb,  *25.00.     Half  Ruaaifl,  132.50. 

J 

ncj 

lONAEX 

DF  AET8,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MINE^ 

By 

AinjREw  V 

E,  M.TX    Sklh  odiUon.    Editeil  by  Eobei: 

Hira^ 

p.i 

.S.,  greatly 

Branc 

(.■□largeJ.  end  rowritten. 

.e  and  Cox's  Dictionary. 

JS'ew  MditiGU. 

London,  1873. 

-"a 

3toIs. 

8t(i.     aotli.  $30.00.     Half  Morocco,  $37.50. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literatam,  niid  Art.     Edited  by  W.  T. 
BKiSTBE  and  PlBV.  Geo.  W.  Oo.f .     No\r  and  enlarged  edition. 


Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

Siipplemcutfiri/  Voluine. 

8to.    Cloth.    $B.OO. 

Tliis  -iiilome  brings  the  Record  of  ChemioBl  Discoirory  down  to  thecnd  of 
tlie  year  1SG9,  innludhig  bIbo  BBvcral  additions  to,  ajid  torrottioas  of,  former    . 
refiulta  whidi  havo  appeared  in  1870  and  1871.  "  - 

■*j,''  Complete  Seta  of  tho  Wort,  New  and  ReviBcd  edition,  including-  ttbovw.  ^3 
supplement.    6  vols.    8vo.     Cloth.     §03,00.  "  -' 


Rammelsberg's  Chemical  Analysis. 


GUIDE   TO   A  COURSE  OF  aUANTITATlVE   CH 
ANALYSIS,    ESPECIALLY    OE    MINEEjVLS    AND   ; 
NACE    PE0DUCT8.      lUustEated  by  Examplea.     By   0,^ 
EiMKELSBKiiG.      Translated  by  J.  Towleb,  M.D. 


Thia  work  luu  baen  tranabted,  and  ifl  now  published  cxpuBsdy  foftt 
students  in  cheaniatry  whoae  titno  aud  other  studies  in  eollegBBd^"  ■^ 
them  to  enter  upon  tho  juoro  daburute  ajid  expeniiiTO  treatise 
and  others.    It  i^  tlio  condcnKid  labor  ol  u  maater  in  uhemi^tr;^ 


}>i  ^"^iJJKXriFIc  JJOOKS  PUBLISHED  Ml 


Eliot  and  Storer's  QnalitatiYe 
Chemical  Analysis, 

yetv  JCdltion,  JieriseU. 

12m(>.     IlluBtrateJ.     ClotL.     ei.5a 

A  OOMPJilNDTOUS  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATITE  CHEMI- 
<  'AJj  ANALYSIS.  3>v  CHAJtuEii  AV.  Euoi  and  Fkaite IL  Stoux 
]i(ivibod  witli  llio  C<>u2>cralioii  of  tbe  Authors,  by  "WiujajiI^ 
LV.Y  Nicifoj.s,  PruieBhur  uf  Cliemifc>ti'y  in  the  MaBsachuBettB  Iii£ti- 
tute  of  Teehuolojry. 

''This  Masuul  lists  ;rreat  merits  as  i\  jmictical  introductdon  to  the  Mienoe 
uud  i]ui  art  ui  wliic]!  it  tri'utt;.  It  oou tains  enougli  of  the  theorj  and  practice 
of  qualitulivo  uinJysis,  "in  the  wet  way,"'  to  bring  out  all  thorcneaning  in- 
volved ill  ilio  BcioiKJo,  uu<l  to  present  clearly  to  the  student  the  most  approved 
metliods  of  ilia  art.  It  i.s  K]XM;ially  adiiptod  for  exercises  and  cxjicrimGntB  in 
lliti  laborat(;ry ;  and  yet  iU  eliidKificatious  and  manner  of  treatment  are  to 
systoiiialiti  Uiirl  loi^icid  iliroii^rhout,  us  to  udapt  it  in  u.  high  degree  to  that 
higher  class  of  k1  lidcuts  gciu.rully  who  deidro  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ths 
practical  iuelh«xlH  of  urriviu^  sit  scientific  facts." — LvtJi^ran  Obsertcr. 

**  Wo  wL'li  i\ory  arjuhjuiical  cla^s  in  the  land  could  have  the  benefit  of  tlie 
fifty  cxert.'iws  of  tw<j  Jjoiirs  <;ju;h  iiwicfssary  to  master  this  book.  Cliemistrr 
would  c(.'a««  to  ho  a  m<;ro  inatUjr  of  meiii'^ry,  and  Iwoomo  n  plea&int  exx)eri- 
lueutal  and  iut<ill«ictual  i<ffr<ation.  AVo  heartily  commend  this  little  voliiine 
to  the  notice  of  tlioho  toaclu.'i's  wlio  b<.*lievo  in  using  tlie  scienocs  as  means  of 
mental  discipline. '^ — (Jolleoe  CourauL 


Craig's  Decimal  System. 

**  Si£uaro   USmo.     Limp.     50c. 

BIGHTS   AND  MEASURES.      An   Account  of  tho  Decimal 
^yitem,  with  Tables  of  Ooiivorriiou  for  Commorcial  and  Scieiitilie 
•OB.     ]^y  B.  V.  Cjiak!,  ]\[.  1). 

lost  ^  *^»  ^^^^^^  useful  of  all  tho  hand-books  on  this  subject 

Ti'A  l(n'ty-scven  tables  of  comparison  between  the 

aliens  of  length,  area,  capacity,  weighty  and  the 

hcrmtmiuters,  with  cloiir  instructions  how  to  use 

portion,  which  helps  to  make  the-  transition  as 

^V,  ►  a  Bcientiiio  oxijlanation  of  tho  errors  in  the  xaetria 

I  Vi  \iwxi>vA.'eC^  \\\  V\\vi\?\««^tcirY," — Nation, 


^^^■V  IK    VAK  NOtiTRAND. 

Nugent  on  Optics. 

13mo.      Clotli.    $2,00 

TEEATISE  ON  OPTICS  ;  or.  Light  ftud  Sight,  theoretioally  anft' 
practically  treated  ;  w  ith  the  applieatioa  to  Fine  Art  and  Indusr. 
trial  Pursuits.  By  E,  Nohent.  With,  one  himdred  aad  tbrejf 
illufitratious. 

"  This  bonk  is  of  a  practical  ratlier  than  a  theoTBtioal  kind,  nnd  is  de; 
si^ed  to  afB>Td  Booarate  and  ooiaptete  infomtiiticai  to  bU  iuteraated  In  apftliS 
cations  of  the  Bcienee."— iTovjiti  Tabla. 


Barnard's  Metric  System. 

SvQ.     Brown  olotli.     $3.00, 

THE  METRIC  SYSTElt  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASimEa,' 
An  Address  dolivorad  before  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Naiv  York,  at  AJhany,  August,  1S7I.  By  F[iEiiEKicK 
A.  P.  BiiLNiBD,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 
SeBoud  edition  from  the  Royiaed  edition  printed  for  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  Collego.     Tinted  paper. 

"It  is  th(i  Ixst  fiuminary  of  the  arguments  in  farur  of  tho  motric  weights, 
and  meosureH  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  not  only  beGHuao  it  oontaiiu  ig, 
small  spaco  ths  leading;  facts  of  the  cuae,  but  because  it  puts  the  lulrocaajrof'^ 
that  ajatem  on  the  only  tenable  grounds,  namely,  the  great  eonve: 
decimal  notation  ol  weight  itnd  measure  as  well  as  money,  the  value  of  inter- 
national uuiformity  in  the  matter,  and  the  {act  that  this  metric  system  is 
adopted  ani  iu  gBneral  nae  by  the  majority  of  civOized  nationa." — I'he  Siiatioa. 


-i 


The  Tonng  Mechanic. 

Elostrated.     ICmo.     Cloth.    $1.75. 

3  YOUNG  MECHANIC.     Ccoitaining  directions  for  the 
f  all  kinds  of  tools,  and  for  the  constraotion  of  steam  flirt*' 
^  apd  mechanical  models,  including  tho  Art  of  Turnino- 
"(^od  Metal.     By  t!io   author  of  "The  Latiia  and  it 


i 


3        «. 


SO         SCIEITTWIC  B001P8  PTTBLI&EtJBiP/BY 


Harnson^s  Mechai4o%  Tobl-Book. 

/-  12mo.    Clott    tl.50. 

^  MECHANICS  TOOL  BOOK,  with  practical  mles  and  snggesticno, 
f<»  the  tiso  of  Machmists,  Iron  Workers,  and  oihers.  By  W.  B. 
Habrison,  Associate  Editor  of  the  *^  American  Artisan."  lUnstra- 
ted  with  44  engravings. 

*'  This  work  is  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  Hachimsts  and  "vvtet 
crs  in  iron  generally.  It  ismadeup  of  the  work-day  experience  of  an  intelli-' 
geHt  and  ingenious  medhanio,  who  had  the  faculty  of  adapting  tools  to  Tsnoiu 
pozposes.  The  praotioability  of  his  plans  and  snggestions  are  made  appaittii 
even  to  the  unpractised  eye  by  a  series  of  well-executed  wood  engraylngs."— 
*  PkSadtitphia  Inquirer. 

Mil  I    1  1.1  I 

Pope's  Modem  Practice  of  tlie  Elec- 
tric Telegraph. 

Eighth  Edition.    8yo.    Qoth    $3.00. 

A  Hand-book  for  Electricians  and  Operators.     By  Fuakk  L.  Pope. 
Seventn  edition.     Berised  and  enlarged,  and  fully  illustrated. 

Extract  from  Letter  of  Prof.  Morse. 

"  I  have  had  time  only  cursorily  to  examine  its  contentfi,  hut  this  examina- 
tion has  resulted  in  great  gratification,  especially  at  the  ^imess  and  impre- 
judiced  tone  of  your  whole  -work. 

"  Your  illustrated  diagrams  arc  admirable  and  beautifully  executed. 

**  I  think  all  your  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph  apparatus  judi- 
cious and  correct,  and  I  most  cordially  wish  you  success.'* 

Extract  from  Letter  e^  Prof  G.  W.  Iloughy  of  tJie  Ihidley  Observatery. 

**  There  is  no  other  work  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  that  con- 
tains  in  so  small  a  compass  so  much  practical  information  in  the  application 
of  galvanic  electricity  to  telegraphy.    It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
.'.'   interested  in  telegraphy,  or  the  use  of  Batteries  "for  other  purposes.'* 


Morse's  Telegraphic  Apparatiis. 

Illustrated.    8vo.     Cloth.     $2.00. 

"^NATION    OF    THE    TELEGRA.PHIC    APPARATUS 

"  ^OCESSES  IN  TELEGAPHY.     By  S^mubl  F! 

United  States  Commissioner  Paris  UniTersal 


^^^^F^  J).  YAH'  XOSTMAXf).  ^1 

Sabine's  History  of  the  Telegraph. 

ISino.  Cloth.     $1.25. 

HISTOEY  AXD   TROGEESS  OF   THE   EtEOTEIC    TELB-. 

GBAPH,    witli  Descriptiona  of  sbmo   of   the  Apparatus.     By' 

KoBBBT  SiBxSB,  C.  E.     Saoonil  editiou,  irith.  additions. 

CoSTENTS.— L  Early  ObseiTBtions  ot  Elactricil  Pienomeoii.  IL  Telo- 
grapha  hj  Friotional  Electricitj.  III.  TElegrapLa  by  Voltaio  Eleotridly, 
IV.  Tolegtaphs  by  Electro-MagnetUm  and  Magneto-EIectricaty.  V.  Tel»^ 
l^pha  now  in  use.  VI.  Overhead  Linca.  Til.  Submarine  Telegrapll  I 
VUL  UrLdorgroan:!  Telegraphs.     IX.  Atmosplinric  Electricity. 


Haskins'    Galvanometer, 

Pocket  fami,     llluHlraled.     Morocco  tucks.     $3.00. 

TKE.  GALVANOMETEE,  AND  ITS  USES;   .i  Maunal  for 

Electricians  and  Students.     By  C.  IL  Haskixs. 

"Wo  bopc  this  excellent  little  work  will  meet  with  the  eals  its  moiit^ 

entitle  it  to.     To  every  telegrapher  who  owua,  or  uses  a  Galvanomaler,oi^ 

ever  eapeots  to,  it  will  be  qalto  indiEpeoHable."— TAe  Tdegrap/ier. 


Culley's  Hand-Book  of  Telegraphy. 

8vo.     Cloth.    $5.00. 
A  HAND-BOOK   OF  PRACTICAL  TELEGRArHY.     Bf: 
E.  S,  C'L'LLEr,  JCngiiiei-r  to  tlic  Electrio  aad  International' 
Telegraph   Company.    Fifth  edition,  revised  aud  enlarged. 


Foster's  Submarine  Blasting. 

4tD.     Cloth,    ia.50. 
SUEMAEESTE  BLASTING  in  Boston  Harbor,  MasBaclmao^i 
■      Eenioval  of  Tower   and   Corwin   llocka.       By  Jons   Q.   Fo( 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers,  and  Brevet  Major-Gent 
S.  Army,     Illustratod  witli  sevon  plates. 

LiST    OF    Plates. — 1.    Sketoh    of    the    Narrows,    Boston    Harbor.  J 
Townsfnil'a  Submarine  Drilling  MacMne,  and  Working  Vessel  BXteaSi 
o.  SiibniBrine  Brilllag  J^achino  employed.    4.  Details  of  Drilliog  IIho° 
cniplored.    5.  Cartridges  and  Tamping  usecl.     0.  Fuao*  and  Insulated  * 
■it^.     7i  loi-tablc  Pdction  Battery  uaeil.  ^ 


Barnes'  Submarine  "Warfare. 

am.   Cloth.    ?5.oo. 

SUBM.U1DIE  "WiUlFARE,  DEFENSIVE  AND  OFFENSTYB I 
t'oinprisinj  a  full  ond  complete  History  of  tho  Inveutin! 
Ti>ri»edo,  its  emplojinon t  in  War  and  results  of  its  u; 
scriptioDs  of  (ho  Tnrioua  forma  of  Torpedoes,  SubmoriiU'llinr' i:. 
and  Torpedo  Boats  actually  used  in  War.  Methods  of  Itjuiliuu 
by  Jtackinery,  Contact  Fuzes,  and  Electricity,  and  a  full  accmmi 
of  cixjterimeuta  made  to  dotormine  tho  ]iIsplosive  Purco  of  Gm- 
powikr  under  Water.  Also  a  discussioa  of  tho  Offensive  XoqKsio 
xystein,  its  effect  upon.  Iroa--CIad  Ship  systems,  and  iufluence  upon 
Future  Na%iil  Wars.  By  Lieut.-Coramander  Jonjj  S.  li.iMis, 
U.  S,  N.     With  twenty  lithographic  plates  and  many  -n-ood-cBUj 

''  A  book  important  to  military  men,  and  cspoeiBll}'  an  to  cnjpnecra  lu 
tillcnula.     It  oooiuta  of  an  exuninatiiHi  of  the  Tocicms  offensive  nod  & 
mpnva  tliftt  have  lioea  ooairived  for  Eabtaurinc  hostilities,  iDcluding'  a 
situi  of  tho  torpccto  srstem,  its  effects  upon  iron-clad  ship-sj-atenH,  a 
licobablo  influence  upon  futoro  mmil  irara.    Plntcs  of  a  voloable  c 
aciyiaipaiiir  tho  tnatis?,  -vhich  affords  a.  ns^fiil  histoiy  of  tho  ic 
j«^l  it  ilisBimo.    A  great  deal  of  useful  infonmitiaa  ia  collected  in  i 
t<s{<eciall]r  n»ic«riung  tho  inventiona  of  Scholt.  and  VEitDC,  and  o 
*nd  Ill'vr's  lattsrief,  ad  \ccll  aa  of  other  similar  machines,  and  tho  tae 
(uhmu'ino  ciientlidas  of  gun-cutloa  andnitro-gIj~ocriiie." — «V.  i'.  Tima. 


Randall's  Quartz  Operator's  Hand- 
Book. 

tSmo.     Ooth.    93.0a 

ar.ARTZ  OPEILVIOR-S    HAND-BOOK.     By   r.  IL  Risiuix, 
Ntiw  »,.litiuu,  ivvised  And  ealai^isiiL     FuUy  illustzated. 


Tbo  ob.cvt  tif  litis  «ntrk  lus  b«ei  t[ 
fwtthw  of  nuHcml  T0UU,  a^  tlw  mM 
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/).  VAX  :>rosTiiAyi).  ^^H 

Mitohell's  Marnial  of  Assaying. 

Svo.     Caoth.    ?  10.00. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PIRACTICAL  ASSATING.    By  John  Mitobeli. 
Third  edition.     Edited  Ly  "Wiluam  Cuookes,  T.K.S. 

In  this  edition  are  incorporated  all  tho  Into  important  discoveriea  in  Assay- 
ing- Hiado  ill  thia  country  and  abroinl,  and  apecial  care  is  devoted  to  tie  very 
important  Volumetric  aiid  Colorimatric  AsEaya,  aa  ivell  as  to  the  Blow-Pipo 


Benet's  Ghronoscope. 

Hecoiul  Edition. 

IllnBtratoil.     4to.     Clotli.     $3.00. 

ELECTE0-BALLT8TIC  MACHINES,  aud  the  Schultz  Chroi 
scope.    By  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  V.  Benet,  Captain  of  Ordnanco, 
tJ.  8.  Army. 

Contests— 1.  Ballistic  Pendulam.     2.  Qun  Pendulnm.     3.  Uhg  of  Eleb-  _ 
trinity.     4.  Navez'  llacliino.     5.  Vignotti'a  Machine,  witli  Plates. 
Eleotro-BalliHtiij  Pendulum,  with  Plates.    7.  Leur'a  Tro-Pendulmn  Mac 
8.  Solmltz'a  Chronoseope,  with  two  Plates. 


Michaelis'  Chronograph. 

4to.     rUuatrated.      Cloth.     1|3.00. 

THE  LE  BOULENG^  CHEONOGEAPH.  With  throo  Uthn- j 
graphed  folding  platea  of  illustrations.  By  Brevet  Captain  0  E.  J 
MtcHAKLis,  First  Lieutouaiit  Ordnaneo  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

•'  The  eiKcUent  monograph  of  Captain  Michaelis  enters  minutely  it 
detaila  ot  construction  and  mamisemont,  and  givea  tiblea  of  tho  tJ 
calculBiteil  upon  a  given  fall  of  the  ohronometer  for  all  distancea. 
Miohaelis  has  done  good  service  in  prcacntinj;  tikis  work  to  his  broC)> 
deenribtng,  na  it  does,  an  instrument  which  bids  fair  to  be  ia  DOnst 
our  future  'balliatio  Eiperimenta.'' — Army  irnrf  Sazy  JoaritiS 


.-•4       scmxTjrjt:  buoic<  publisuled  by 
Silversmith's  Hand-Book. 

Fourth  Kditiotu 

nustTntz-L     lOmr..     Clotli.     $3.00. 

A  PK-VrTICAI-  HAND-BOOK  FOR  MINERS,  McteUorgL^K 
r:Ti'l  A><r.vrT>,  com|ir:5inir  tho  most  recent  improvements  in  tho 
i] i <::.:•.- jrati'*::.  :ir.i;ilL:a!iiat:on.  snieltinir.  au'l  parting  of  tiio 
I*rivi<.ii;*  l»rt-i.  -.villi  r.  J '-^Tniirelh-nsive  Di^rest  uf  the  Mininj 
T-iw-i.  Greailv  oaj'iuoiit'?;!.  revise^!,  ami  corrected.  Bv  JuLirs 
St' rv..*>::T::.  i\»ui:li  i million.  Profust-lv  illustrated.  1  vol. 
lli'.ii.'.      1.1^.:];.      $^^*.";«. 

*»r--  ■!  ::jv  sr.  •=!  imj-'*ria:i:  fo.i!iir.>  I'f  I  his  work  i<  that  in  irhirli  the 
•nc  :..i""rj7'  :  i*:.-:  ]  r-i  iou*  xnt*tals  i*  rrcstcd  of.  In  it  the  author  has  endesT- 
•'•ri-l  :■  •  t  ::*V»:Kly  :»II  t].i,  2r">Ci-3*s«.->  fir  ili-.  r»-iurricm  and  munipulation  of  th? 
I  zv'A'>'as  tPca  V.iT^'.  -i  'Tc  *u  ■t  .s^fnlly  t-mjMoycd  in  Oormiiny,  England.  3Iexicc. 
;.ni  tVi-?  UnitM  Stj!**.  loiri-thcT  with  suc-b  ai*  have  been  more  recently  invented^ 
.i:;  1  ::  ■:  vit  lul'.v  '.tjivi — .i:l  ui  w'.^.h  otu  Tirofuselv  illustrated  and  easrof 


^.v■alJ-lI^:-«.:.^:cn. 


Sinuns*  Levelling. 

A  TT^KATT>i:  « »X  THE  riilNCTPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
l.KVKLl.lXiT.  >:.-.  v.lr.:;  i:s  api-'licanun  to  iiiirix)ses  of  Eailway 
y.:.^::.' ■  ::::^  :ir.-l  :::o  ' '<.  :*sm:r:i"ii  el  P^ja-ls.  v^c.  Bv  Frederick 
AV.  S:v'>.  0.  E.  Er.'ui  liie  liltli  I>.indon  edition,  revised  aii<l 
*  rr  :•  i.  -^r:::!  :":.  •  .:  ;l:::-!i  ■.!:' Mr.  Law's  Praotioal  Example?  for 
>  ■  : :  i '-.  j:  '  ' ■ ; :  l^; i  1  v.-  -, y  » "' ;: rv  - .      II 1 ;; - trato d  wh Ii  t h reo  li thographii; 

■>  ■    '"  ■ -y  ..     ■.:■->::::      r.::-.-  :•:•.:  -w:::-.  ;.:-vcll:nj'  !■  »r  whicli  a  solution  woni-i  V-? 
::  :"....:  ■..\..;" ".  I  ■:  s;»::>:...:vr:;v  rinswercl  bv  consul tinir  this  volucie.*' 


-^^ 


••T:.c  :,  y:-\...^.k  on  l-jvcllinj-  in  mojt  of  our  cnirineering- schools  and  col- 

lers  have  rendered  a  smbstantial  service  to  the  profesaco. 
yoanger  membcn.  by  bringing  cut  the  x>z^eBcnt  edition  of 
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Stuart's    Successful  Engineer. 

ISmo.     BoHTda.    BO  cants, 
now  TO  BECOME  A  SUCCESSFUL  EXOIJiTEER:  Being  " 

Hiuts  to  Yontlia  inU'iuling   to   adopt  tlie  Profeseion.     By 

Bkknard  Stuart,  Engineer.     Sixth  Edition. 

"  A  valuable  little  liook  of  wmnd,  Henaiblo  ndvice  to  younR  mpn  wlift 
TriBh  to  rifle  iu  tlie  most  iiupotlnot  of  tlie  profeasiona." — Seieniifle  American. 


Stuart's  Naval  Dry  Docks. 

Twcntr-ffiur  cngraTiiiga  on  steel. 
Fourth  Eaitlon. 

4to.    (Jlotli.     $ti.O0. 

THE  NAVAL  DKY  DOCKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Ckables  B.  Steabt.  Enginocr  iu  Chief  of  tho  United  States 
Kavy. 

List  of  Jlhislrations. 

Pumping  Engine  and  Pumpa— Plan  of  Dry  Dock  and  Pnmp-Well-Soc- 
tiona  of  Dry  Dock^EnginQ  Honso — Iron  Ploating  Gate — Detiiila  of  Ploating 
Gnte— Iron  Turning  Gate— Plan  of  Turning  Gate— Culrert  Gate— FUling 
CuWort  Oatea— Engine  Bed — Plate,  Pumps,  and  Culvert — Engine  Hocbo 
Boof— Ploatin^  Sectionol  Dock— Details  ot  Section,  and  Plan  of  Tnnt-Tablefl 
— Plan  of  Ba^u  and  Horine  Bailwaya — Flan  of  Sliding  Fratnc,  and  Elevation 
of  Punipa- Hydraolio  Cylinder — Plan  of  Gearing-  for  Pumpa  and  End  Floats 
— PcTBpectivo  View  of  Dock,  Baain,  and  Itailway— Plan  of  Basin  of  Ports- 
mouth Dry  Dui;k — Floating  Balance  Dock— Elevation  of  Trueaes  and  the  Ma^ 
chinery— Porspoctivo  View  of  Balance  Diy  Dock 


Free  Hand  Dra"wing, 

Profusely  Illustrated.     ISnrn.     Boards.     SO  cents, 

A  GUIDE  TO  ORNAMENT AI.,  Figure,   and  Landscape '  Draw- 
ing.     By  an  Art  Studeut. 

COBTENTS.— Miiteriala  employed  in  Drawing,  and  how  to  use  t'  '^ 

Liaea  and  how  to  Draw  them — -On  Bhading^Conceming  lines  » 
with  applicationa  of  thorn  to  aimpk)  elementary  sabjeots — Skotoh 
.(««,  -  .         -, 


j 
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K       Minifle  s  Mechanical  DraTving. 

H  Miffhth  EtUtion. 

^  Kflyal  »¥o.      Cloth.     $iW. 

A  TEXT-P.001C  OF  GEOJTETRIC.U.  DIIAWIXO  for  the  us- 

(if  Mtwhauic's  aud  Schools,  iu  whidi  tlio  iJofinitions  aiid  EuIm  of 
Ueoniotry  are  fiimiliarl}-  t^xpluinfl ;  the  I'rautiual  Probleiua  am 
itrrainji'd,  fiBiu  the  most  sinijilo  to  tlie  more  complox,  and  lu  thi>it 
descriiitdou  twlinicalitioa  are  avoided  as  much  aa  possible.  'Willi 
illutttmtiQDit  for  Drawing  Plans,  Sections,  aud  Slevaliuiis  ul 
Buildini^  and  Uochineiy;  an  lutroductioii  to  Isometrical  Urair- 
ing,  aud  an  Ussay  on  LJneai'  I'erapectivo  and  Shadows.  Illu:'- 
trated  with  over  200  di^oana  engraved  ou  eteeL  By  V^- 
UiNiFiE,  Architect.  Eighth  Edition.  Withaa  Apj>endix  oaiLi^ 
Theory  and  Applicatiou  of  Colors. 

"It  I*  the  best  work  oa  Drawing  tbat  wo  Imvo CTor  seen,  nnd  ia eapeciallj a 
toit-book  of  Ooopiotrloiil  Dmwing  for  the  >jao  of  Mochunba  imil  Sohoolt  N« 
young' Mevluuiic,  such  ns  a  Maohimst,  Engineer,  Cabinot-MukHr,  Hillvnghl, 
or  Carpenter,  nLoulii  Ixj  without  iL" — 8cientijie  Anwrieaii. 

"  One  of  tho  most  oomprehoasivo  wocka  of  tho  kind  fviT  puWUheil,  Bmi  can- 
not but  pogaaM  great  niluo  tobuildora.  Tho  styla  ia  nt  ouce  cI^ontunrlBub- 
Hliuitial.'' — Peitiuiylminut  Inquirer. 

"  Whatorer  is  said  iS  pendBred  perfeotlj-  intolligiblo  Ly  remarkably  welU 
oxccuted  diBgrams  on  stool,  loaving  nothing  for  mero  vaguo  Buppogitioti  t  nnJ 
the  addition  of  an  introduction  to  Uomatrical  drawing,  linoor  porspeotire,  unil 
thaxiTOJeotion  of  ahadaw«,  winding  up  with  a  useful  index  to  technical  tornu.' 
iQltttffiriB  Mfhuaiai'  Journal. 

py  Tho  Britisli  OoTemuient  has  anthorizcd  the  ueo  uf  this  book  in  thul 
BOhuoU  of  art  at  Samersot  Hoiue,  London,  und  throiigliout  thu  kingdom. 


Minifie's  G-eometrical  Dra-wing. 

Nma  Edition.    Enlarge^i, 

ISmo.     Cloth.     §3.00. 

GEOMETEICAI^  DRAWING.  Abridged  from  the  octavo  edilioa. 

"  1-  the  uae  of  Schoola.     Illustrated  with  48   steel  platee.     New 


IL 
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Bell  oa  Iron  Smelting. 

Svo.    ClotL.    $0.00. 
CHEilia-U.   PHENOMENA  OF  lEON   SMELTING.     Ai 
jierimental  and  practical  esamination  of  tlie  circumstances  ■« 
determino  the  capacity  of  the  Blast  Fumaro,  ilio  Tumiieratuw 
"of  t'.ie   Air,   and  tiin   Proper  Condition   of  the   Materials  1 
operated  upon.     By  I.  Luitthian  Bell. 

"  The  reactions  which  tako  place  in  every  foot  of  the  UaHf-fnmace  have 
beeii  investigated,  and  the  naturo  of  cTery  step  in  the  procesfl,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  tho  Taw  maiterial  into  the  fomoce  to  the  production  of  tbo  pig  iron, 
has  been  oarefnlly  asbertained,  and  recorded  bo  fnlly  that  any  one  in  the  tradfi 
can  readilv  avail  tlicmselveB  of  tho  knowledge  acquired ;  icad.  we  have  no  hes- 
itation in  flaying  that  tho  judicious  application  of  euch  knowledg-e  will  do 
nineh  to  fiicilitato  the  introdnotion  of  arrangements  which  wiil  Htill  further 
economizo  fuel,  and  at  the  aamo  time  parmit  of  tho  qmdity  of  the  resnlting 
metol  being-  maintained,  if  not  improved.  Tlio  volume  is  one  which  no  pme- 
ticll  pig  iron  manufacturer  can  afford  to  be  without  it  he  be  deairona  of  p 
taring  upon  diat  competition  which  nowadays  is  essential  t 
it]  issuing  such  a  work  Mr.  Bell  has  entitled  himself  to  the  best  thaokacn 
every  member  of  the  trade."^ — London  Mining  Jouriud. 


Kling's  Notes  on  Steam. 

Thirteenth  Edltioii. 


LESSONS  AND  PUACTICAI.  NOTES  ON  STEAJtf,  tho  Stoam- 
Engina,  Propellers,  &c.,  £c.,  ibr  Toung  Engineers,  Students,  and 
otlierfl.  By  tbe  late  W.  E.  Kinc,  U.  S.  N.  Kevised  by  Oliief- 
Engineer  J.  W.  Kino,  U.  8.  Navy- 


"  This  ia  ouo  of  the  best,  booauso  eminently  plain  and  practical 
the  Steam  Engine  ever  pabliBhed. ' — Pkiladelp/iiit  Presa. 

This  is  tho  thirtfientli  edition  of  a  valuable  work  of  the  lato  W,  H.  King, 
■p,  S.  K.     It  contains  lessona  and  practical  notes  on  Steam  and  the  Steam  En- 
sile, PropeHere,  etc.     It  ia  calcnlated  to  be  of  great  use  to  young  marine  en- 
gineers, students,  ODil  others.     The  text  is  illu'trated  and  (W"''''"'vl  by 
morous  diagrajna  and  representations  of  machinery.  — iJc 

^E^cfr-bocA  qtthe  U.  S.  Kaval  A<»dDmy,.J 
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Burgh's  Modern  Marine  Engineering; 


(Ino  thie'i 


tso.oc 


MODEKN  ULUIIXE  ENGINEEItlNa,  applied  to  Paddle  iin.l 
Screw  IVopulsioii,  Consistiiig  o£  SC  Colored  Pliites,  259  Piactifii' 
Wooil-out  inustrations,  and  403  pages  of  Deacriptiyii  Mattel',  ]h 

^■^vlllJl^l  being  all  expositloa  of  tlio  present  practico  of  the  follow- 
ing ftrma  :  Moasrs.  J.  Ponii  &.  Sona  ;  Messrs.  Mnudslny,  How  ■ 
■  PielJ;  Messrs.  Jamoa  Watt  &  Co.;  Moasrs.  J.  &  G.  ItBnni.i; 
Miasars.  li.  Napier  &  Sons  ;  Moasrs.  J.  &  W.  Dudgeon ;  Mesars, 
liavonhill  &  Hodgsoa ;  Messrs.  IIuiDpbreja  &  Tenant;  ] 
J.  T.  Spencer,  and  Mesars.  Forrester  &  Co,  By  N.  P.  Boi 
Engineer. 

Principal  Contests. — QonBral  Arrangomenta  of  Enginca,  11  e 
— Oenorftl  Arrange  meat  of  Boilers,   14  exjunplea  —  General  Arrangemea 
IJuperliQatcm,  11  examples — Detutls  of  OacHl&ting  Poddlo  Sng:iiiGH,  S 
ainplts — Condoosera  for  Serow  Enginea,  both  Injeotion  and  Hurfaoo,  SO'411 
iimplea — Detnils  of  Sorow  Enginee,  30  oiamplos — Cyllndera 
I<en!W  Engines,  21  examples — Slide  Valves  and  Dutiula,  7  o 
Valvo,  Unit  Motion,  7  oiaraplos. — ^Espaasion  Valyea  and  Gear,  10  a 
1)108 — Delailn  in  General,  SO  enamplOB— Sorow  Proppller  and  Fittingi,  IH 
mnplcs    Engine  and  Bnilor  FittingFt,  28  oinmples  -la  relation  to  the  I 
flea  of  tbo  Sliuine  Eugino  and  Boiler,  S3  examples. 

Notices  oflho  Prcas^. 

""SivetY  oongcivablo  detail  of  the  filurino  Engine,   nnder  all  ita  v 
forma,  ia  profusely,  and  we  mnat  oSd,  admirably  iilitatmtied  by  &  n 
eif  engraTings,  Belected  from  tho  boat  and  moat  modern  practioa  of 
Uiirine  Bn^ieera  of  tbe  day.    Tho  chapter  en  CondenseiB  is  pecnliarlf  14 
abls.    In  one  v-ord,  there  ia  no  other  work  in  existence  which  will  Vt 

Es  comparison  with  it  na  an  exponent  of  the  bMU,  talent  and  pi 
ce  to  whieh  ia  duo  the  splendid  reputation  enjoyed  by  n 
Engineers." — Engineer. 
=ly  CmnprehensiTB  worli,  which  waa  iaaucd  in  ILIontlily  p 
llcted.     It  contains  loj'go  and  full  drawings  mid  copioul 
'  of  the  best  examples  of  Modem  Marine  Engin 
ml  and  practical  treatise  on  tho  subject  of  ^Mjnfl  "A 
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Bourne's  Treatise  on  the  Steam  En. 
gine. 

Xinth  Edition. 

lUuatnitcd.  dto.  Cloth.  \lir,m. 
TREATISE  ON  THE  STIiVlI  ENGINE  ia  its  Tarioua  appljpa, 
-lions  to  Mines,  MiUa,  Steom  Navigatioii,  Hallways,  and  Agrieul. 
luro,  with  tlio  theoretical  inrestigationa  roapecting  the  MotivQ 
Power  of  Iloat  anil  the  proper  Pi-oportions  of  Steam^  Eagines. 
Elttborato  Tobies  of  tho  right  dimoiisiotis  of  ©very  piu't,  and 
Practical  Instructions  for  tho  Mamifaoturo  and  Manageiaent  oi 
every  species  of  Engine  in  actual  use.  By  Jo  as  Bouesb,  beiu^ 
the  ninth  edition  of  "A  Treatise  oa  tho  Stoam  Engine,"  by 
the  "jU-tisan  Club."  Ilhistrated  by  thivfy-eight  plates  andllvfi 
hundred  and  forty-sis  wood-cuts. 

As  Mr.  Daame'a  work  Ima  tlie  great  merit  ol  avouling  unsonnd  and  imma- 
tnira  views,  it  may  safely  be  consulted  by  all  who  are  really  desirons  of  ac- 
quiriag  trustworthy  informatioti  on  tho  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Durinjf" 
tlia  twfflity-tvro  yeiura  wMcb  bavo  elapsed  from  tlio  issue  ot  tbo  first  edition, 
Iba  impioyemcnts  introduced  in  the  construction  of  tho  stoam.  engine  have 
^iBea  both  nnmcroua  and  important,  and  ol  these  Hr.  Boumo  hsa  taken  cara 
to  point  ont  tba  more  prominent,  and  to  furnish  the  reader  with  Buch  infor- 
mation as  shall  enable  bim  roadily  to  judgQ  of  their  relative  value.  Thifl  edi- 
tion h:i3  been  IhorongWy  modernized,  cjid  mado  to  accord  with  tho  opinions 
and  pmctice  of  the  mors  EUCcessEnl  engineers  of  tho  present  day.  All  that 
Uia  boob  profcases  to  giro  ia  given  with,  ability  and  evident  core.  Tha  scien- 
tific principles  which  aro  permanent  Era  admirably  explained,  and  reference 
it  made  to  many  of  the  more  valuable  of  the  recently  introduced  engines.  To. 
>ipreaa  an  opinion  of  the  value  and  utility  of  such  a  work  aa  The  ATtisan. 
iltub'a  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,  which  haa  passed  through  eight  editions 
ulrcady,  would  be  superfluous ;  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  ihat  tba  work  is 
worthy  tho  attentive  study  of  nil  either  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoam 
cn^rines  or  interested  in  economizing  tbo  use  of  eteanL — Hilling  Journal. 


Isherwood's  Engineering  Precedents. 


ENGINEERING  PRECEDENTS  FOR  STEAM  > 
Arranged  in  the,  most  practical  and  useful  man.tt 
liy  B.  F.  IsHESwooD,  Civil  EngmeeT,  Ti .  ft.^^ 


w       sciE2irTiFio'r,odits  rrrii'LisjiEi)  hr 


"Ward's  Steam  for  the^  iimHtaC  - 

New  and  IlevisetZ  Edition* 

/         ■  ■  ■ , 
I  •  .  .  .  .    ^      ..  I  ■ 

8yo.Clotii.    81.00.         .    ■ 

STEAM  FOB  THE  MILLION.  A  Popular  TreatiBe'  on  pAm 
and  its  Application  to  'the  Useful  Arts,  espeeiallj  to  Noviga- 
tion«  By  J.  H.  Waad,  Commandor  XT.  8.  Navy.  New  and  xo- 
vised  edition. 

A  inost  ezoelle&t  work  for  tho  young  engineer  and  gesusrsX  re^uler.  .  liMtff- 
f^ots  relating  to  tho  maaagement  of  tho  boiler  and  etaginajiiw  set  foirtb  Tid^.a 
ninplioity  of  language  and  perfection  of  detail  that  bring  the  aqifajeot  homo 
to4he  TeeAiet^-^Ajneriean  ^gineer. 


Walker's  Screw  Propiilsion. 

V       ■  •      t 

8vo.    Cloth.    75  oents.  .    ■  * 

NOTES  ON  SCEEW  PEOPULSION,  its  Else  and  Ilistory.    By 
Capt  W.  H.  Walkeh,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Commander  Walker's  book  contains  an  immense  amount  of  concise  practi- 
cal data,  and  every  item  of  information  recorded  fully  proves  that  the  variouB 
points  bearing  upon  it  have  been  woU  considered  previously  to  expresaing  aa 
opinion. — Tj)ndon  Joining  Journal. 


Page's  Earth's  Crust. 

ISmo.     Cloth.     75  cents. 

THE  EARTH'S  CEUST :    a   Handy   Outlino   of  Geology.  '  By 
David  Page. 


"  Such  a  work  as  this  was  much  wanted — a  work  giving  in  clear  and  int^ 

^^^fac^^fl^  soi^ce^  without  amplification  or  irk*  "^ 
J^^irMdigfaBient,  «a&  dlesv  fisd  eaisy,  and,  at  the 
~^)f!|»i^.;;«^  ^1^  ^  ^^  introduction  o! 


It.  VA\  \1>ST21ANJJ. 


inia.    J 

I 

iment  Snp^B 

It/id   S^ntea   ™ 


Rogers'  G-eology  of  PennsylTania. 

3  Vole.  4to,  with  P<jrtfollo  o£  Maps.  ClotU.  130.00. 
THE  GEOLOGY  OF  PEIWSYLVANIA.  A  Oovernment  f 
vey.  Witli  a.  general  view  o£  tliu  Geology  of  tlie  United  States, ' 
E3BayB  on  tlio  Coal  Formation  and  ita  EoaaiU,  and  a  descriptio7i 
of  the  Coal  Fields  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain.  Ey 
Hesbv  D.iiiwis  RocEus,  Lato  State  Geologist  of  PennsylFama. 
Splendidly  illustrated  iritli  Plates  and  Engravings  in  the  Text. 

It  ocrtainly  alionlcl.  be  in  every  public  library  tbroiighoat  the  nountrj*,  nnd 
likewise  in  the  poRseBHian  of  all  students  (if  Geologf)'.  After  the  final  sale  at 
these  Ropiea,  the  work  wLli,  of  course,  beeomo  more  vnluable. 

The  work  for  the  la^t  flc«  jrats  has  been  entirely  out  of  the  irmrltet,  bo-t  € 
faw  oopicH  that  reraained  in  the  baada  of  Prof.  Rogers,  in  Scotland,  at  thf 
time  of  his  death,  ftre  now  offercHl  to  the  puhlio,  at  a  price  whii;h  i: 
below  whiit  it  WHS  originally  sold  for  when  first  publiahod. 


Morfit  on  Pure  Fertilizers. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   PtTKE   FERTILIZERS,  oad', 
the  Chemical  Conversion  of  Pook  Onanos,  MaBlatonea,  Coprolil 
nnd  the  Crude  Phosphates  of  Linie  and  Ahimina  Generally,  into 

^various  I'^aluahlo  I'roducts.     By  Cami'jikli,  Mokpit,  M.D.,  F.C.8,,' 

Sweet's  Report  on  Coal. 

Bvn.    Cloth.    §:J.O0. 
BCIAL  REPORT  ON  COAL  ;  showing  its  Distribntion,  ( 
Joation,  and  Cost  delivered  over  different  routes  to  variona  p 
a  tha  State  of  New  York,  and  the  principal  cities  on  the  Atlai 
By  a.  H,  SwEBi.     Willi  maps. 

Oolburn's  Gas  Works  of  Lonr''^" 

13jno,      EoarJa.     t'lO  r-enVi, 

JAS  WORKS  Ol'  LONDON.     By  -/.EUi-U  ^9M 
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The  Useful  Metals  and  tlieir  Alloys; 
Scofiren,  Truran,  and  others, 

FifiU  Edition. 

8vo.    Half  calf.    $3.75. 

THE  USEFUL  METALS  .iXD  THEIK  ALLOYS,  inclading 
MIXING  VENTILATION,  MINING  JURISPRUDENCE 
AND  METALLURGIC  CHE^^IISTRY  employed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  IRON,  COPPER,  TIN,  ZINC,  ANTIMONY,  AND 
LE^VD  ORES,  with  thoir  applications  to  THE  INDUSTRIAIj  i 
ARTS.  By  John  Scoffukn,  William  Trur.vx,  William  Clay, 
RoBEUT  OxLASP,  WiLUAM  Fairbaibx,  W.  C.  Aitkin,  and  Wil- 
liam VOSE  I*1CXETT. 

Collins'  Useful  Alloys, 

ISmo.     Flexible.     75  cents. 

THE  PRIVATE  BOOK  OP  USEFUL  ALLOYS  and  Memo- 
randa for  Goklsiuiths,  J  Dwellers,  etc.     By  James  E.  Collins 

This  little  book  is  compiled  from  notes  mado  by  the  Author  from  the 
papers  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ominent  Manufacturing  Goldsmiths  and 
JewoUers  in  this  country,  imd  as  the  firm  is  now  no  longer  in  oxistcnce,  and  the 
Author  is  at  present  engaged  in  some  other  undertaking,  ho  now  offers  to  the 
public  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  in  so  doing  he  begs  to  state  that  all 
the  alloys,  etc.,  given  in  those  pages  may  bo  confidently  relied  on  as  being 
thoroughly  practic^ible. 

The  Memoranda  and  Keceipts  throughout  this  book  are  alao  compiled 
from  practice,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  useful  to  the  practical  jeweller. 
—Shirley,  July,  1871. 

Joynson  s  Metals  Used  in  Oonstruction. 

12mo.    Cloth.     75  cents. 

THE  METALS  USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION:  Iron,  Steel, 
Bessemer  Metal,  etc.,  etc.  By  Feancis  IIeebebt  Joynson.  Il- 
lustrated. 

■  tba  interests  of  practical  science,  we  are  bound  to  notice  this  work ; 
■'*■  "wish,  turret  YidnictM^Asstt.,  -^^  ^wj^Sl  aa:^  ^  Xsvi:-!  ^%  ^sLd  the 


Honey's  Ordnance  and  Armor. 

mS  Engravings.    Half  Bona,  $10.00.    IliOf  Eussia,  $13.00. 

A    TREATISE   ON    OETHSTANCE  AND   AliMOE— Embracing' ^ 
Descriptiona,  Diacussioits,  qulI  Prof'eesJonal  Opinions  concerning 
tho  MiTEBiAL,  FiBKiCiiTON^,  Eequirements,  Capabilities,  and  Eu- 
duniDce  of  Eur&pean  nnd  American  Guns,  for  Naval,  Sea  Coast, 
and    Iron-clad  Warfare,   and  their    Eiflisq,  Pr.ojBCTiLia,  and  J 
Breech-Loamnb  ;   also,  Eesulta  of  Esperimonts  againat  jVrmor,  J 
from  Official  Records,  with  an  Appendix  referring  to  Gun-Cotton.^  J 
Hooped  Guns,  etc.,  olc.     By  AuLXAsrEit  L.  HoLLEr,  B.  P. .  MSm 
pE^s,  493  Engravings,  and  147  Tables  ofHosulta,  etc.  1 

CnAPTKit  L — Standard  Gun»  nnd  their  Fabrioation  Descrited :  Section  1. 
Hooped  Guns;  Section  3.  Solid  'Wronght  Iron  Gnna;  Section  3.  Solid  Steol 
Gans;  Sectioni  Caat-Iron Guns.  CHAPTER  II. — Tho  Requirementa of  Guns, 
Armor:  Section  1.  Tho  "Work  to  he  done ;  Section  3.  Heavy  Shot  at  Low  Vc- 
looitios;  Section  3.  Small  Shot  at  High.  Velocities;  Section  4.  The  two  Sye- 
temH  Combined ;  Section  5,  Breaching  lilasonry.  CaApreH  III.— Tha  Stninu 
and  Strooturaot  Guna;  Section  1,  Eeaistance  to  Elaatio  PreMnro;  Sefltion  3. 
The  Effects  of  Vibration;  Sections.  The  Effects  of  Heat.  Chapteh  IV.— 
Gannon  Metnls  and  Processes  of  Eabrication :  Section  1.  Elasticity  and  Ductil- 
ity; SeotioQ  3.  Caat-Iron;  Section  3.  Wconght  Iron;  Section  4.  Steel;  See- 
lion  B.  Bronze ;  SactioQ  0.  Other  Alloys.  Cu.iFTitii  V,— Rifling  and  Projeo- 
tilea;  Standard  Porms  and  Practice  Described;  Early  Experimental  The 
Centring  Systom;  Tho  Compccaaing  Syatem;  The 'EipansionSjatHm;  Armor 
Pnnching Projootilea ;  Sheila  for  Molten  Metal;  Competitive  Trial  of  Blfleil 
Guna,  1SG2  ;  Duty  of  Rifled  Qnns;  General  Uaea,  Accuracy,  Range, Telocity, 
Strain,  "Liability  of  Projectile  to  Injury ;  Firing:  Spherical  Shot  from  Rifled 
Guna;  Material  for  Armor-Punching  Projectiles;  Shapo  of  Armor-Punchinff 
Iroiectilea;  Capacity  and  DeHtruotivPncss  of  BheLa;  Elongated  Shot  ffoni 
-  Kniooth  Borea ;  Concluaions ;  Velocity  o£  Projeotiles  (Tatilo\  Chapter  VI^ 
Krcooh-Loading  Adrantagoa  and  Defects  of  tho  System ;  Rapid  Eirlng  a 
Cooling  Quns  by  Macliinery ;  Standard  Brecoh-Load.ora  DeBcribud.  Port  Si 
ond :  Eiparimenta  against  Armor;  Account  of  Experimcnla  from  C~ 
Eacordfl  in  Chronological  Order.  Appbhbix. — Report  on  the  Application  «j 
Gun-Cotton  to  Warlilce  Purpoaoa — British  Associatiau,  1803;  ManufaotilFeitt 
Eiperinionts  in  England ;  Guns  Hooped  with  Initial  Tenaion — Historjl  ^ 
Gnus  Sunt,  liy  Wiard,  Lyman's  Accsleratin);  Gun;  Endurance  itfl 
and  Whitworih  Guna  at  Charleston  -,  Hoopvug  o\S,  "Viia^eii.  'feWu* 
Oaasi  BadnraDcBBnd  Accunicyot  tho  AinvB^itm^ (iWl-BQ«o&Kt% 
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's  Analytic  Mechanics, 

4to.    Clotli.    $10.00. 

SYSTEM  OF  ANALYTIC  MECHANICS.  Physical  and  Celestial 
Mochanics.  By  BiiXJAMiy  Peikce,  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  3^Iatheniatic3  in  Ilarvard  University,  and  Consulting  As- 
tronomer of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac. 
l)ovolo[»od  in  four  systems  of  Analytic  Mechanics,  Celestial 
Mochanics,  Potontljil  Physics,  and  Analytic  Morphology. 

"  I  have  ro-cxaraincd  tho  memoirs  of  tlio  great  goometerB,  and  have  sbrlven 
to  conHolidate  their  latest  rottoarclieB  and  tlieir  must  exalted  forms  of  thought 
into  u  coiiAiritent  and  uniform  treatise.  If  I  have  hereby  Buoceedod  in  open- 
ing to  tho  Htudonts  of  my  country  a  readier  access  to  these  choice  jewels  of 
*  intellect ;  if  their  brilliancy  is  not  impaired  in  this  attempt  to  reset  them ;  if, 
in  their  own  constellation,  tliey  illustrate  each  other,  and  ooncentrato 
u  stronger  liglit  u^xm  the  names  of  their  disco vcrers ,  and,  still  more,  if  any 
gem  which  I  may  liave  presumed  to  add  is  not  wholly  lustroleas  in  the  collec- 
tion, I  shall  feel  that  my  work  has  not  boon  in  vain." — Extract  from  iha  Fr^ 
face, 

Burt's  Key  to  Solar  Compass. 

Second  Edition, 

Pocket  Book  Form.     Tuck.     §3.50. 

KEY  TO  THE  SOLAR  COMPASS,  and  Surveyor's  Companion ; 
comprising  all  tho  Bulos  necessary  for  use  in  the  field;  also, 
Description  of  the  Linear  Surveys  and  Public  Land  System  of 
the  United  States,  Notes  on  the  Barometer,  Suggestions  for  an 
outfit  for  a  Survey  of  four  months,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  By  W.  A. 
BuiiT,  U.  S.  Deputy  Surveyor.     Second  edition. 


Cliauvenet's  Lunar  Distances. 

8vo.     Clotlu    $2.00. 

-NEW  METHOD   OF  COEEECTINQ   LUNAR  DISTANCES, 

i.,  and  Improved  M.et\iod.  oiYmdm^tho  Error  and  Rate  of  a  Chro- 

Qomeiery  by  equal  a\tvta-^^a.    "^^  ^>s..  Q.^kJSH^^TBrK.^"VXAXS.^Ghan- 


Jeffers'  Nautical  Surveying. 


NAUnCVL  STIKTETirfO.     By  WiLr.iiit  N.  Jeffehs,  Captai 
XT.  S.  Xavj-. 

Maoy  books  hnvc  been  written  on  eac-H  qI  I'jo  nabjctits  tiTsated  «£  in.  H 
dxteea  chapters  uf  this  work ;   nnd,  to  obt^iu  a  complete  knowledge  ol 
geodetiu  anrveying  roquires  u  pTofoand  study  of  Lke  wlmln  rnago  of  nrnthfr* , 
iQitieal  and  physiral  Bcienoes;  but  a  year  of  prBparation  should  teador  any' 
intclKgcnt  ofSoor  competent  to  oimduct  a  nautinal  eariey. 

CONTKSTS,— Chapter  I.  Formulie  and  Conatants  Useful  in  Snrvoyii^ 
II.  Distiactive  Cliartu^lec  of  Survi'ys.  III.  Hydrographio  Survojing  under 
Sail ;  or.  Running  Survey.  IV.  Hydrographic  Survoving  of  Boats ;  or,  Hus  ■ 
bor  Surrey.  V.  TMes — DeEoilion  of  Tidal  PJienoniena — Tidal  Observational 
VI.  Meaauremmt  of  Baaes — Appropriate  and  Direct  VIT.  MBnauroment  et^ 
tho  Ang-lea  of  Triangles — Azimuths — Aatronomioal  Bearings.  VIII.  CoiWO"' 
tiona  to  be  Applied  to  tho  Observed  Anglea.  IX.  LevelUng^-Difft 
Level.  X.  Compntation  of  the  Bides  of  the  TriangTilation— The  Threfr-poinli 
Problem.  XI.  Deternunation  of  the  Gieodetic  Latitudes,  Longitndes,  IUid,i 
Aiimutlis,  of  Pointa  of  a  Trianuulation.  XII.  Summary  of  Subiecta  treataft 
of  in  preceding  Chapters — Examples  of  Computatiou  by  various  Formula, ' 
XIII.  Projection  of  Charts  and  Plann.  XIV.  Aatronomioal  Determination  □£' 
Latitude  and  Lon^tude.  XV.  MagHebic  Obsei-vations.  XVI.  Deep  Seft' 
Soundings.  XVTI.  Tables  for  Aauertaining  DL?tanoea  at  Soa,  and  a  full 
Indei. 

Z!/!t  ofPlatcj. 

Plate  I.  DK^ram  niiiatrative  of  the  Trinngulation.  II.  Speoimen  Pag*, 
of  Field  Booli.  III.  RunningSurveyof  p.  Coast.  IV,  Eitamplo  of  a  Running 
Survey  from  Belcher.  V.  Flying  Survey  of  an  Island.  VL  Survey  of  a 
Shoal,  VII.  Boat  Survey  of  a  Eivcr.  VIII.  Three-Point  Problem. 
TriangTilation. 

Coffin's  Navigation. 

Fifth  Edition. 

13mo.     Cloth.     $3..)0. 
NATXGATION  AND  NAT7TI0AL  AST^^-  ^^ 


the  use  of  tlio  U.  S.  Naval  Acadeit 
*crf  Astronomy,  Navigation.  ai>.i  ? 


^ 


Clark's  Theoretical  Navigation. 

Rto.      Cloth.     83.00. 

tHEOEETICAl  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAi  ASTRO* 
OMY.  By  Lewis  Cl.iek,  Lieut. -Co nimauder,  TJ.  S.  Na^y.  ; 
lustrated  with  41  Wood-outs,  includiug  llie  Vernier. 

Pteparcd  for  Use  (it  tho  L'.  S.  Naval  Academy. 


The  Plane  Table. 

niustrutod.    8vo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 

ITS  USES  IN  TOPOGEAPHICAL  SUEVETINQ.     From 

Papers  of  tho  TJ.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

This  Tuck  g^vaa  a  deanripticm  ot  tho  Piano  Table  employed  at  tha  I 
Cout  Surrey  Offloa.  and  tb«  maimer  of  luing  it. 


Pook  on  Shipbuilding. 

8vo.     Oloth.     $5.00. 

METHOD  OF  COMP.iEING  THE  LINES  AND  DIL1UGH3 
ING  VESSELS  PROPELLED   BT  BAIL   OR   STEAM, 
eluding  a  Chapter  on  Laying  off  on  tho  Mould-Loft  Floor. 
SiiiPEL  M.  Took,  Naval  Constructor.     1  vol,  8to.     With  illi 
tratioiis.     Cloth.     S5.00. 


Brunnow's  Spherical  Astronomy;- 


SPHERICAL  ASTItONOMY.    By  ¥.  "Ba.-c^B-;i-i.,'E\s_  Or.    Tr 
a        Jatod  by  the  Author  Irora  fbe  Siaco^  QeTouifi.  wix-CvQii- 


iJ.   VAlf  XOSTnAJ^D. 


jp  Van  Biiren's  Fornnilas. 

8vo.    Cloth.     $3.00. 

.INTESTIGATIONS  OF  FOEMULAS,  for  the  Strength  of  the  \ 
Bjixcm  Parts  of  Bteam  Machinery.  By  J.  D.  Vak  Buhks,  Jr.,  C.  E.  j 
^ipludtrated. 

in  malTtioal  diHcuMinn  ot  the  formulic  employed  by  mochanicRl  J 
n  determining  the  riiptnring  or  crippling  presaurc  in  the  differeivlj 
bofamoDhine.     The  forunlffi  are  founded  upon  the  principle,  f^t  1! 
Berent  parts  of  ti  machine  sliould  bo  equally  Btroufr,  and  ore  developed  i] 
o  the  ultimate  strength,  of  the  material  in  order  to  leave  the  ^a» 
a  iBctor  of  safety  to  the  judgmeut  of  the  designer.— Sffli'iwim's  Journal. 


Joynson  on  Machine  G-earing. 

8vo.  Cloth.  ?2.00. 
3' MECHANIC'S  AND  STUDENT'S  GITIDE  in  tlie  Design- 
■*ing  and  Construction  of  General  Machine  Gearing,  ns  Eccentrica, 
,  Toothed  Wheols,  etc,,  aud  the  Drawing  of  Rectilineal 
f-  and  Curved  Surfaces  ;  with  Pmeticiil  Etilea  and  Dotails.  Edited 
-  "by  FaiNCis  Hbebeet  Joynsos.  Illustrated  with  18  folded. 
,  plates.  ' 

im  of  thi«  vork  is  to  be  a  guide  to  mechanics  iii  the  detdgning'  and 
on  of  general  machine-gearing^.  This  design  it  well  fnlfils,  being 
d  sensibly  written,  and  profusely  liluBtratod." — Sunday  Tiiats. 


kBarnard's  Report,  Paris  Exposition, 
1867. 

lUnstriitcd.     8vo.     Cloth.     $5.00. 

OUT  ON  MACHINERY  AND  PROCESSES  ON  THE 
^INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  APPARATUS  OF  THE  EXACT" 
i,.fiCIENCE3.  By  P.  A.  P.  B.^enasd,  LL.D.— Paris  UniveraaJ 
[■^pdsition,  1807. 

'i  We  hiiTG  in  this  Tolume  the  results  of  Dr.   Bamard'a  study  of  the  Paris 
"     in  of  186T,  in  the  form  of  an  official  Beport  of  the  Government 
s  the  most  oxhanstivo  tre.itise  upon  modem  inventions  that  has  apj 
■Inoe  tho  Universal  Eihibition.  of  1851,  ani-wo  AouSi^W'bii'' 
MflpiJearod  thifl century. ■'—JuiiyiuilAppyeil  ChemiAr)). 


nt    It 


Engmeermg  Facts  and  Fi^urea 

IXmn.     CliHb.    >3A0  per  VoJnme. 

AX  ANXITAL  ItEGISTER  OF  PROGHESS  IX 
CAL  ENOlNt:ERES-(i  AXD  CONSTRUCTION,  furtlMr 
iSG3-at-C5-fiG-07-6''-  Fuliy  iUoitrated.  G  volunw*.  ) 
Eacii  Tohtnie  sold  necnntcly. 

Beckwith's  Pottery. 

flVD.    Pnper.    CO  reuta. 

OBSEEVATIOXS  OX  TIIC  itATERLVLS  and  Manufecti 
Terra-Cotta,  Stuiie-Wari',  Fir^-BrJck,  Porcelain   and 
11109,  with  1^3lnurk^  on  the  Products  esbibitoJ  at  the  Ij 
Iuti»raatiaiial  EslubitioQ,   1371.      By  ABTHm  Bficnnr 
Engineer, 

"  EvErything  u  noticeil  in  thin  boob  irliiuli  comes  -under  tbo  tieai 
tcTv,  (mid  fina  ponalala  to  ordiuikrj  briok,  and  asido  frnm  Iho  inter 
ske  in  Binih  numn^toriK',  the  work  vill  Im  of  coasldersbta 
t^lowen  ot  tlio  ceramic  art." — Beeniny  Miit. 


Dodd's  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  ( 

;^.,i.,.    i,,„ih.   se.oo. 

DICTIOXARV  OP  JtAXUFACTUEES,  JlTXING,  MAO 
ERY,  AND  TUE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  By  Oimboe  '. 
ThUtroik,  a  small  book  on  n,  ^reat  subject,  treats,  ia  alplisliet) 
it,  of  those  nn^iGnina  inattera  wbicli  coma  gcncraJIjr  within  tlu 
fmrnnfaffniTOi  ami  I'iig  prodnctire  aita.  ThE  nw  roatcriiils — animal 
mineral — wben<«  thomaiiuiaiitured  products  are  derived,  a] 
tonneotiiBi  -with  tbc  yroeesws  which,  they  uudeigo,  ll 
.of  nstural  history.  Tbc  operatious  of  tho  Mine  and  the  3j 
~  tho  Forge,  the  Factory  and  tho  Workshop,  uro  paiised  v^ 
ipal  machines  and  engines,  tools  and  appamtus,  con 
briefly  described.    The  scale  on  whioli 
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Stuart's  Civil  and  Military  Engineer- 
ing of  America. 

8to.      IlluFitnited.      Cloth,     go. 00. 


JHE  CIVIL  AND  MILITAIiY  ENGINEEES  OF  AMERICA.   - 
By  General  Gkahies  E.  Stitaiit,  Authoi-  of  "  Naval  Dry  Doclta 
of  the  United  States,"  etc,  etc.     Embellished  TvitU  nine  finely  . 
executed  portraits  on  Bteel  of  ouiineiit  engineers,  and  illustrated 
by  engravings  of  aonio  of  the  most  important  and  original  worka 
ooTutructed  iu  America. 

Conlainiug  sketchen  of  tlie  Lifo  Bnil  Worka  of  Majot  Andrew  ElUcott, 
JameH  Goddes  (with  rortrait',  BenjflHiiii  Wriglit  (with  Portrait),  Canvnstt 
"WliitB  (with  Portrait),  DLivid  Stiiohope  ISatoa,  Nathan  S.  Bobprts,  Gridley 
Bryant  (with  Porti'ait),  General  Josqih  G.  Swift,  Jesse  L.  Williams  (with 
Portrait;,  Oilonel  William  JIcEee,  Bamnel  H.  Kncana,  Captain  John  Cliiiae 
with  Portrait',  FredcriokHarbach,  Major  David  Bates  Douglas  (with.  Por- 
trait), Jonathan  Knight,  Benjamin  H.  Latrobo  (with  Portrait),  Colonel  Char- 
led  Eliot,  Jr.  iwith  Poctrait),  Samuel  PoriBr,  WJUiaiii  Stiiact  Watson,  John 
A.  Eoeblin^. 


Alexander's  Dictionary  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

ev.i.   Cloth.   $:j..w. 
UNIVEEaAL  DICTIONARY   OE   "WEIGHTS   AND   MEAS- 

IJRE8,  Ancient   and  Modem,  reduced   to  the  standards  of  the 

United  States  of  America.     liy  J.  H.  Alksasdkii.     Now  oditioa. 

1vol. 

"  An  n.  Btandard  work  of  reference,  this  hook  bTjouM  be  In  evory  library ;  f  l 
U  one  which  we  luivo  loos'  'wanted,  and  it  will  isavo  much  trouble  aud  re- 
asaxaH-'—Sdentifia  Ainericun. 


Gonge  on  "Ventilation^^ 

Third  Edition  EnlargetL. 

8vD.     Cloth.     $2.00. 
NEW  SYSTEM  OF  A' ENTIIATION,  whieh 
tested  under  the  iiatiiinage  of  many  ^is,V 
_     HEsarA.  Govoiif  Vtlth.  many  \llustrii.tuiBi». 


,^ :,:..         tvrvtM^oii .^.  '.  ■■-■■■  --■ 


Scteltzef's  Aocmstics.    • 

ISxtto.     Cloth.    $2.00. 

TREATISE   ON  ACOUSTICS  in  Coanectkm   with  Vent 
With  a  siew  theory  based  on  an  important  disooveiy,  of  li 
'  ing  clear  and  intelligible  sound  in  any  buildiiig^.     BjAiB 
Sakltzbu. 

"  A  practical  and  yery  Konnd  treatiae  on  a  subject  of  gi«at  fnporii 
sfohiteetA,  and  one  to  which  there  has  hitherto  been  entirlj  too  littkii 
paid*  Tho  anther*s  theory  is,  that»  by  bestowing  pKopereaitt  vpaafM 
of  Aocmstics,  the  rsqtiisite  rentilation  will  bo  obtained,  and  fAitf 
BroMifn  Union. 


T. 


Myer's  Manual  of  Signals. 

yetv  Edition.    Enlarge€l. 

^  12mo.    48  Plates  full  Roan.     ♦5.00. 

MANUAL  OF  SIGNALS,  for  tlie  Use  of  Signal  Officen 
Field,  and  for  Military  and  Naval  Students,  Militaiyl 
etc.  A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  illustrated.  By 
Albert  J.  Myeu,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army, 
the  Signal  Corps  during  the  War  of  the  Bebellion. 


Larrabee's  Secret  Letter 
Telegraph.  Code. 

ISmo.     Cloth.     $1.00. 

CIPHER    AND    SECEET    LETTER    AND 
CODE,  with  Hogg's  Improvements.     The  most  per' 
n^A  ©^©TC  invented  or  discovered.     Impossible  to  il 
^.X^*    l-'a^«^'^3k3BXAft  iox  'i^^crt^^^  "M-vUtary,   Naval,' 
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Hunt's  Designs  for  Central  Park 

Gateways.  ' 

4to.    Cloth,    gin.oo.  ,..i''' 

riESIGSS    FOE    THE    GATEWAYS    OF    THE    SOTJTHEEN 

ENTllANGES  TO  THE  CENTRAL  PARK.     By  Ejchakd  M. 
Hunt,     '^''ith  a  description  of  the  dosigns. 


Pickert  and  Metcalfs  Art  of  Graining. 

i  Yiil.  4t,>.  Cloth.  flO.OO. 
THE  ART  OF  GEAINING.  nowAoquiredandHow  Pi-oducea, 
with  doscription.  of  colors  and  their  application.  ]iy  Ctt*i 
PicKEKT  and  AaiiAHAii  MticiLF.  Beftutiiully  illustrated  with  41!' 
tinted  plates  of  tho  various  M'ooda  used  iu.  interior  finishing. 
Tinted  paper, 

Thu  authors  present  hero  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  praolJoe 
this  decorative  art,  and  feel  confident  that  they  horeby  offer   to  their  brothtr 
artiaauH  a  reliablo  guide  to  improycmeut  in  the  i)ra<;tJDo  of  jj-rainiiiij. 


Portrait  Gallery  of  the  "War, 

60  fine  Portraila  en  Steel.     Eoyal  Svo.    Cloth.     $0.00. 

POETP.AIT  GALLERY  OF  THE  "WAR,  CIVII>,  MILITAE.T  I 
AKU  NAVAL.  A  Biographical  Record.  Edit&d  by  Fkauk  J 
MouiiE. 


One  Law  in  Natnre. 

13nio.     Cloth.     $1.50. 

OKE  LAW  IN  NATURE.     Dy  Capt.  H.  M.  L.ueltx,  XJ.  S. 
A  N'.'W   Corpuscular    TlieoiT,   comprehending   Unity   of  For 
Identity  of  Matter,  and   its  HldlipVa  X.toav  tutwfu.Vw'wso^ « 
to  Hie  PitysicaJ  Aifeotiuns  ot  MutVoA  oi  "Eiwai^- 
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Ernst's   Manual  of  Military  En- 
gineering. 

103  Wood  Cuts  and  H  Lithographed  Plates.    12ino.    Cloth.    |5.00. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  MILITARY  ENGINEEE- 
ING.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  tlie  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  and  for  Engineer  Troops.  By  Cnpt.0. 11.  Ernst, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Instrnctor  in  Practical  Military  Engi- 
neering, U.  S.  Military  Academy. 


Cliiircli's    Metallurgical   Journey* 

24  IIIuHtrations.    8vo.    Cloth.    $2.00. 

KOTES      OF    A     .METALLURGICAL     JOURNEY     LV 
EUROPE.     By  John  A.  Ciiuitoii,  Engineer  of  Mines. 


Blake's   Precious   Metals. 

8vo.    (loth.    $2.00. 

REPORT  UPON  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS:  Being  Statist!- 
cal  >Joticesof  the  principal  Gold  and  Silver  producing  regions 
of  the  World.  Represented  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposi- 
tion. By  AViLLiAM  P.  Blake,  Commissioner  from  the  State 
of  California. 


Olevenger's  Surveying. 

Illii.stratcd  Pocket  Form.     Morocco  Gilt.     $2.50. 

A  TREATISE  OX  THE  METHOD  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SURVEYING,  as  ])rescribed  by  the  United  States  Congivs?. 
and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  AVith  com- 
])]ete  i\[a(liematical,  Astronomical  and  Practical  Instructions, 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Surveyors  in  the  Field,  and 
Students  who  contemplate  engaging  in  the  business  of  Public 
Land  Surveying.  By  S.  R.  Cleyenger,  U.  S.  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor. 

**  Tho  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  survoyor  guarantees  an  exhaustive 
^''^itbe  on  th\«  Bub^ect.'* — Dakota  HeciUUr, 

til  'h&ve  long  liecAe^  «t  \.«x->ao^  cs^  ^v«»  ^<i^^Tvx«Cvwv.— ii\.^^tv». 
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Bow  on  Braoing. 

15G  Illustrations  on  Stone.     8vo.     Clotb.    $1.50. 

A  TREATISE  OX  BRACING,  with  its  application  to  Bridges 
auci  other  Structures  of  Wood  or  Iron.  By  Robert  Henuy 
Bow,  C.  E. 


How^ard's  Earthwork  Mensuration. 

8vo.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     §1.50. 

EARTHWORK  MENSURATION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
THE  PRISMOIDAL  FORMULA.  Containing  simple  and 
labor-saving  method  of  obtaining  Prismoidal  Contents  direct- 
ly from  End  Areas.  Illustrated  by  Examples,  and  accom- 
panied by  Plain  Rules  for  practical  uses.  By  Conway  R. 
'  HowAiiD,  Civil  Engineer,  Richmond,  Va. 


.    McAlpine's  Modern  Engineering. 

'oecond  Edition.     8vo.     Cloth.     J^l.oO. 

MODERN  ENGINEERING.    A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  in  New  York.    By  William  J.  McAlpixe. 


Mowbray's  Tri-Nitro-Glyoerine. 

8vo.     Clotli.     Illustrated.     $3.00. 

TRI-NITRO-GLYCEPtlNE,  as  applied  in  the  Iloosac  Tur 
and  to  Submarine  JiUisting,  Torpedoes,  Quarryiii 
the  result  of  six  years'  observation  tu\d  Y^rjtf^ 
niaHnrncnwe  of  five  InindrcA  tUowfwmV  i^cav^ 

-  sive.  Mien  Blasting  Po\vd«*r,  l)j(uauv\Utft%^'«S^ 


4C  SCIEXCE  SERIES  PUBLISHED  J?  J 


Van   Nostrand's   Science 


*»• 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  of  this  Series  to  issue  them  at  inter-    j 
teIs  of  about  a  month.    They  will  be  put  up  io  a  uniform^  neat  and  attrac-    { 
tire  form,  ISroo,  fancy  boards.    Tlie  snbjects  will  be  of  an  eminently 
scientific  character,  and  embrace  as  wide  a  rangv  of  topics  as  possible,  all 
of  the  highest  character. 

Price,  50  Cents  Each. 

CHBrXEYS     FOR     FURNACES,     FIRE-PLACES,    AND 
STEAM  BOILERS.    By  R.  Armstrong,  C.  E, 

STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.    By  Zerah  Colburx. 

3. 

PRACTICAL    DESIGNING    OP    RETAINING     WALLS 
]^y  Arthur  Jacob,  A.  B.    With  Illustrations. 

PROPORTIONS    OF    PINS    USED    IN    BRIDGES.     By 

Charles  E.  Bender,  C.  E.    With  Illustrations. 

6. 

VENTILATION  OF  BUILDINGS.    By  W.  F.  Butler.  With 

Illustrations. 

0. 
ON  THE  DESIGNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STOE- 
AGE  RESERVOIRS.    By  Arthur  Jacob.     With  Illustra- 
tions. 

7- 
SURCHARGED  AND  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  RETAIN- 
ING WALLS.    By  James  S.  Tate,  C.  E. 

8- 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  COMPOUND  ENGINE.     By  John 

Turxbull.     Willi  Illustrations. 

e. 

FUEL.     By  C.  W.  Siemens  to  which  is  appended  the  Value  of 
Artificifil  P'uels  as  compared  with  Coal.    By  J.  Wormald,  C.  E. 


4f    * 


^  Other  works  in  preparation. 
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lO. 
COMPOUND  ENGINES.     Translated  from  the  French  of 
A.  Mallet.     Illustrated. 


11. 

THEORY    OF   ARCHES.      By  Prof.   W.  Allais*,   of  the 
Washington  and  Lee  College.     Illustrated. 


12. 

A  PRACTICAL  THEORY  OF  VOUSSOIR  ARCHES.     By 
William  Oain,  C.E.    Illustrated. 


13. 
A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    GASES    MET 
WITH  IN  COAL-MINES.      By  the  late  J.  J.  Atkinso^t, 
Government  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  County  of  Durham, 


England. 


14. 

FRICTION   OF  AIR  IN  MINES.    By  J.  J.  Atkinson, 
Author  of   "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Oases  met  with  in 

Coal- Mines." 


18. 
SKEW  ARCHES.    By  Prof.  E.  W.  Hyde,  C  -^M. 

with  numerous  engravings  and.  ftvr^^  i<>\dL<^ 
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SmVEB   MIXING   BEGIONS    OF    GOIiOBADO,   with  some 
aoooont  of  the  different  Frooeseee  now  beii^  inteodnced  for 
/working  the  Gold  Ores  of  that  Tenitosy*     By  X  P.  Wnmnr. 
12nuK     Paper.     25  cents. 


COLOBADO :     SCHEDULE  OF   OBES  contributed  bj  sundij 
persons  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  with  somo 
information  about  the  Begion  and  its  Beeources.      By  3.  P:  \ 
Whititbt,  Commissioner  from  the  Territory.     Svo.     Paper,  nik 
Maps.     25  cents. 

THE  8ILVEB  DISTBICT8  OF  NEVADA.  With  Map.  8m 
Paper.     B5  cents. 

ABIZON A :  IPS  BE80UBCE8  AND  PBOSPBCTS.  By  lion. 
B.  C.  McCoRMicK,  Secretary  of  the  Territory.  With  Map.  Svo^ 
Paper.     25  cents.  ) 

MONTiiNA  AS  IT  IS.  Being  a  general  description  of  its  Ee- 
sources^  both  Mineral  and  Agricultural;  including  a  complete 
descriptiou  of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  climate,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  a  Map  of^the  Territory,  showing  the  different  Boads  and 
the  locatiou  of  the  different  Mining  Districts.  To  which  is 
appended  u  complete  Dictionwy  of  The  Snake  Language,  and 
also  of  the  famous  Chinnook  Jargon,  with  numerous  critical  and 
explanatory  Notes.     By  Gbakville  Sttjabt.   Svo.  Paper.  $2.00. 


KAILWAY  GAUGES.  A  Review  of  the  Theory  of  Narrow 
Gauges  as  applied  to  Main  Trunk  Lines  of  Railway.  By^i^AS 
{Seymour,  Geul.  Consulting  Engineer.     Svo.     Paper.     50  cents. 


REPORT   made  to  the  President  and  Executive  Board   of  the 
,  Texas  Pacific  "Railxoa.^,     ^-^  Q;«^«  ^«^  ,^\i^EX3^QV!^Q.f  Engineer. 
'    Svo.     Paper.     1?>  c^nVa.  -^^w^vX^ 


